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JANUARY,     1870. 


SYSTEMATIC  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION. 

THOUGHTFUL  working  men  are  every  day  becoming 
more  and  more  impressed  with  the  insufficiency  of  or- 
dinary education  as  a  preparation  for  the  diversified  duties 
and  employments  of  modern  life.  The  three  learned  pro- 
fessions of  the  past  have  multiplied  to  thirty,  each  requiring 
more  manifold  and  various  learning  than  did  either  of  the 
original  three.  The  schools  must  provide  for  these  new  re- 
quirements.    How  shall  they  do  it  ? 

This,  if  not  the  great  educational  question  of  to-day,  will 
certainly  be  that  of  to-morrow,  and  to-morrow  is  near  at 
hand.  It  is  worth  the  while  of  teachers  therefore  to  con- 
sider both  the  conditions  of  the  question  and  the  suggestions 
of  competent  advisers  toward  its  solution. 

Among  the  men  who  have  given  much  time  and  thought 
to  the  consideration  of  this  matter  and  are  recognized  as 
especially  qualified  to  discuss  it  with  understanding  and 
sound  judgment,  none  is  worthy  of  a  more  attentive  hearing 
than  Mr.  J.  Scott  Russell.  His  "Systematic  Technical 
Education*'  contains  a  more  elaborate  statement  of  the  edu- 
cational needs  of  the  times,  than  any  other  writing  that  we 
have  seen ;  and  being  a  book  not  likely  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  many  of  our  readers,  we  shall  draw  somewhat 
fi:«ely  from  its  pages;  particularly  from  the  chapters  de- 
scribing   an    ideal    technical  university — its  teaching,  and 


Systematic  .Te^ihzical  Education. 


•  *. 


teachers,  its  studeijt^.^s^d  their  employments  in  life,  and  a 
curriculum  of  stiij^vn  for  twenty-two  modern  professions. 
These  chapters:  wp  believe  will  prove  of  service  to  American 
teachers  ii\ suggesting  broader  views  than  now  prevail  of  the 
scope  of  niQcfern  educational  needs,  and  in  giving  a  clearer 
concQptfep  of  the  various  materials  available  and  useful  for 
e4ui:Jttio'hal  purposes,  even  if  they  should  be  considered 
vutu^fess  as  offering  a  model  of  an  institution  to  be  imitated. 

.\  •.•'•We  begin  with  Mr.  Russell's  survey  of 
■  *••  •  • 


THE  KNOWLEDGE   MOST   WANTED   FOR   HUMAN  NEEDS. 


The  problem  of  educating  the  highest  members  of  our 
civilized  community  in  all  the  branches  of  knowledge  which 
shall  contribute  to  render  them  valuable  members  of  society, 
and  worthy  leaders  of  technical  men,  may  seem  a  problem 
too  ambitious  and  hopelessly  large.  It  is  also  difficult  in 
proportion  to  its  novelty  :  for  we  may  almost  assert  the 
practical  discovery  of  the  secret  that  "  knowledge  is  power," 
and  that  science  is  the  sole  foundation  of  skill,  to  have  been 
made  by  the  present  century.  The  maxim  was  created  and 
repeated  long  ago,  but  it  has  been  scarcely  acted  on  until 
now.  Tradition,  not  science,  formed  the  essence  of  our 
skilled  trades  and  professions ;  what  was  taught  to  us  was 
merely  that  which  had  been  taught  to  our  fathers,  who 
thought  us  sufficiently  taught  by  the  simple  transmission  of 
their  fathers*  knowledge.  Heat,  light'  and  electricity  were 
scarcely  recognized  as  beings  and  agents ;  they  were  influ- 
ences mysterious,  almost  supernatural ;  their  laws  were  little 
known,  their  nature  ill  understood.  The  laws  of  heat,  light 
and  electricity,  seem  creations  of  modem  science,  and  yet  it 
would  be  hard  to  name  powers  more  omnipotent  in  their  ac- 
tion, more  universal  in  their  influence,  more  perfectly  under 
the  control  of  technical  men,  than  these  three  mysterious, 
impalpable  powers.  Tribes  of  skilled  men  have  in  these 
days  as  their  chief  duty  to  handle  and  direct  heat,  to  initiate 
and  direct  electrical  currents,  to  manipulate  the  sun's  rays. 
For  all  these  things  the  skill  of  our  fathers  is  of  no  use,  and 
the  master  of  modem  sciences  our  sole  teacher. 

Modem  science  is  now  so  broad  and  manifold,  that  it  is 
hard  to  bring  within  one  institution  a  sufficiently  large  group 
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of  profound  and  able  men  to  cover  the  whole  ground  which 
is  necessary  for  the  teaching  of  all  our  modern  professions. 
But  our  teaching  will  be  a  failure  if  it  is  not  both  broad  and 
deep.  The  saying  that  "a  little  learning  is  a  dangerous 
thing,"  is  just  in  one  application — namely,  that  he  who 
knows  bits  of  a  science,  or  bits  of  sciences,  has  knowledge  of 
a  very  dangerous  kind.  Scarcely  any  problem  of  modern 
technical  life  can  be  solved  by  a  single  science.  The  man 
who  manipulates  a  single  substance,  cannot  manipulate  that 
substance  by  a  single  science  or  a  bit  of  a  science.  What- 
ever be  the  substance  he  handles  it  must  have  form  to  deal 
with  ;  and  manipulation  of  form  implies  knowledge  of  geom- 
etry. Its  manipulation  may  imply  physical  force,  and  the 
laws  of  force  and  motion  are  parts  of  physical  science.  But 
his  matter  is  either  an  elementary  or  a  compound  substance, 
and  if  so,  will  be  liable  to  change  of  quality,  either  in  mani- 
pulation or  use.  The  usefulness  of  an  exquisite  instrument 
or  machine  may  be  altogether  ruined  by  some  unheeded 
chemical  defect,  of  which  the  manipulator  happened  to  know 
nothing ;  and  so  the  professional  mechanic  has  often  been 
ruined  from  his  ignorance  of  chemistry.  Thus,  bits  of  know- 
ledge are  dangerous  things ;  and  even  to  the  narrowest 
technical  accomplishment,  the  largest  survey  of  scientific 
truth  is  safest.  The  pioneer  of  social  technical  life  cannot 
therefore  lay  down  the  plan .  of  his  future  exertion  on  too 
large  a  scientific  map,  nor  can  he  know  his  own  defined  pro- 
vince too  thoroughly  and  deeply. 

The  new  field  of  science  which  must  be  covered  by  our 
teachers  must  therefore  be  carefully  mapped  out  before  us, 
in  order  to  settle  who,  and  what  sort,  are  to  be  our  teachers 
and  teaching.  Even  at  the  risk  of  being  called  theoretical, 
high-flown,  and  unpractical,  we  must  take  a  large  view  of 
human  knowledge,  in  order  to  pick  out  what  is  most  wanted 
for  human  needs.  To  assist  us  in  this  selection,  I  have 
prepared  the  following  simple  map  of  teachable  human 
knowledge. 

Knowledge  for  technical  men  may  be  divided  into  two 
sorts: — (i)  Knowledge  of  matter  nature;  and  (2)  Know- 
ledge of  human  nature. 

It  may  also  have  another  division : — (i)  Knowledge  of  the 
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works  of  God  and  His  nature ;  and  (2)  Knowledge  ol  the 
works  of  man  and  his  nature. 

I  use  this  phraseology  in  preference  to  the  more  common 
expressions,  works,  and  laws  of  nature,  because,  to  technical 
men,  laws  being  mere  empty  forms  of  thoughts  or  of  words, 
can  do  nothing.     To  a  technical  man  who  has  had  to  do 
work  of  his  own,  it  is  impossible  to  look  at  the  world  and  its 
contents,  without  thinking  of  the  Worker  who  made  the 
world  and  its  contents.     The  technical   man  who  has  to 
mould  matter  by  his  will  into  forms  which  suit  his  invention, 
fancy,  or  use,  knows  very  well  that  laws  won't  do  work — 
that  work  must  have  a  workman,  and  he  knows  by  his  own 
nature,  that  in  such  things  as  he  can  understand,  the  world 
around  him  is  the  work  of  a  skilled  workman,  infinitely 
stronger,  more  clear-sighted,  more  dexterous  and  inventive 
than  himself,  or  the  cleverest  of  his  fellow-craftsmen.     To 
such  a  man  I  need  hardly  say  that  to  study  the  works  and 
the  way  of  working  of  the  Great  Master-workman,  who  set 
agoing  the  machinery  of  the  heavens,  who  arrayed  the  lily 
of  the  field  in  all  its  glory,  and  who  contrived  every  grain 
of  dust  to  be  exquisitely  symmetrical  in  its  own  crystalline 
atoms,  and  who  made  all  matter  of  such  a  chemical  nature 
as   to  reject    all    confused,   disorganized,    ill-proportioned 
mixtures,  will  be  infinitely  the  best  introduction  to  the  man 
who  desires  to  handle  the  powers  of  nature  on  a  small  scale, 
with  the  same  dexterity,  and  according  to  the  same  ways 
after  which  God  has  handled  matter  on  the  large  scale  of 
the  universe.    For  all  works  of  man,  God  has  already  made 
beautiful  patterns,  and  provided  exquisite  materials ;  and  for 
the  human  workman  there  is  no  such  pattern  to  follow  as 
the  Divine  workman.  His  patterns,  and  His  way  of  working. 
His  way  of  thinking  we  call  Philosophy,  the  knowledge  of 
His  patterns  of  work  we  call  Science,  and  the  knowledge 
of  His  ways  of  working  we  may  call  Technical  or  Applied 
Science. 

Man's  nature  and  works  form  the  second  division,  and  to 
those  technical  men  whose  business  lies  with  living  men  and 
acting  society,  instead  of  with  dead  matter  and  forces  of 
nature,  human  nature  is  as  necessary,  as  difficult,  and  as 
ooTDp\ic2ittdi  a  study,  as  matter  nature.     But  it  is  the  duty  of 
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a  large  portion  of  our  race  to  teach  others,  g^ide  others,  and 
govern  others ;  and  as  we  all  have  it  in  the  destiny  of  our 
lives  either  to  be  useful  and  helpful  to  the  society  we  live  in, 
or  to  form  hindrances  and  obstacles  in  the  way  of  social 
improvement  and  social  progress,  so  the  study  of  human 
nature  is  quite  as  practical,  technical  and  useful  as  the  study 
of  matter  nature. 

The  teacher  who  has  to  show  others  how  to  think  with 
truth,  know  with  exactness,  choose  with  wisdom,  and  act 
with  eflFect,  must  have  studied  the  laws  of  thought,  fathomed 
the  well  of  truth,  surveyed  the  range  of  human  choice,  and 
studied  the  consequences  of  human  action.  To  him  the 
human  mind  is  the  first  niatter  of  study,  and  the  next  is  that 
human  speech  which  man  has  created  as  the  instrument  of 
his  human  thought.  How  to  speak  intelligibly,  elegantly, 
wisely,  and  persuasively,  are  four  of  the  highest  arts  in 
human  technical  accomplishment,  and  technical  excellence 
in  these  arts  will  go  far  to  rule  the  future,  as  eloquence  and 
literature  have  done  to  rule  the  past.  But  the  organization 
of  man  in  human  society  is  a  still  greater  work  of  human 
art,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  way  in  which  societies  have 
grown  up  into  their  present  state  of  organization  is  an  indis- 
pensable preparation  to  the  technical  men  who,  as  historians, 
philosophers  or  legislators,  have  to  study  the  amelioration 
of  the  condition  of  the  human  race.  How  families,  races, 
and  nations  have  risen,  thriven,  decayed,  and  fallen ;  how 
institutions  have  been  reared  and  destroyed  ;  how  religions 
have  served  their  day  and  disappeared — are  the  great  lessons 
of  human  life,  of  which  no  teachers  of  their  fellow  men  dare 
be  ignorant.  And  lastly,  those  men  whose  technical  busi- 
ness it  is  to  guide  a  State  by  legislation,  and  lead  the  mem- 
bers of  organized  society  upwards  to  increased  refinement, 
knowledge,  and  well  being,  must  add  to  the  knowledge  of 
past  organizations  of  human  society  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  all  those  principles  of  legislation,  and  all  those  organiza- 
tions of  administration,  which  must  conduce  to  the  security, 
wisdom,  wealth,  and  strength  of  nations. 

These  then  are  two  entire  groups  of  knowledges  which  it 
is  impossible  to  omit  from  our  technical  university  without 
leaving  it  maimed,  deformed,  and  ineffectual. 
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No  man  must  be  left  to  act  on  his  own  judgment  of  that 
which  he  knows  only  a  corner  or  a  little  bit.  The  man  who 
handles  matter  must  know  its  whole  nature ;  the  man  who 
handles  mind  must  know  its  hidden  working. 

It  is  necessary,  therefore,  that  we  map  out  this  human 
knowledge  in  its  whole  extent  before  we  can  say  how  much 
of  that  knowledge  is  suited  to  form  part  of  human  culture, 
and  whether  any  of  it  can  be  omitted,  and  what  are  the 
selections  to  which  we  may  be  forced  by  want  of  leisure  or 
special  inaptitude.  There  are  first  the  two  philosophies — 
philosophy  of  nature,  and  philosophy  of  human  nature.  Un- 
der philosophy  of  nature  we  may  consider  the  things 
around  us :  first,  in  the  aspect  they  present  to  us  as  mere  oc- 
cupants of  outside  apace,  as  mere  empty  forms.  We  may  go 
further,  and  becoming  realists,  examine  their  natures  and 
powers,  as  embodied  forms  or  substantial  realities.  We  may 
next  study  the  matter  which  fills  space  as  it  has  been 
moulded,  subdivided,  mixed,  separated,  endowed  with  sym- 
metry and  organization.  We  may  recognize  in  universal 
space  fixed  stars,  moving  stars,  celestial  globes,  planetary  or 
lunar  worlds,  our  own  globe,  its  lands  and  seas,  its  mountains 
and  valleys,  its  continents  and  islands ;  or  we  may  dive  into 
its  crust  and  study  how  it  has  been  made,  or  how  it  grew  ;  or 
last,  we  may  philosophise  on  that  phase  of  being  intensely 
more  interesting  than  material  substance  or  organised  mat- 
ter: we  may  study  that  living  soul  with  which  creation  is 
animated — the  living,  growing  plant ;  the  living,  locomotive 
animal ;  the  creeping  things,  the  flying  things,  the  swimming 
things,  that  swarm  around  us ; — the  philosophy  that  comes 
nearest  to  ourselves,  the  philosophy  of  life.  After  having  ran- 
sacked the  world  without,  we  may  next  take  to  the  study  of 
the  world  within.  What  is  the  nature  of  this  human  soul? 
What  is  this  eternal  inner  flow  of  human  thought?  How  is 
it  that  we  can  know  what  is  passing  without  us,  know  what 
is  passing  within  us,  and  so,  as  it  were,  be  where  we  are  not, 
know  the  past  as  well  as  the  present,  the  distant  as  well 
as  the  near,  and  even  have  glimpses  of  the  far  future  ?  Next 
we  may  study  that  part  of  our  nature  which  has  to  do  more 
than  think  and  know,  which  has  to  choose  and  resolve,  and 
which,  choosing,  resolving,  and  acting,  becomes  a  moving 
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cause  and  origin,  and  creating  power  in  the  phenomena 
of  nature,  and  in  the  events  of  society.  Next  we  may  con- 
sider the  nature  of  those  forms  without  which  the  thoughts 
of  our  human  soul  cannot  pass  into  the  thoughts  of  another 
human  soul,  without  which  human  society,  culture,  and 
progress  were  impossible.  The  voice  of  thought;  the 
manifestation  of  the  mind  of  man  in  his  handiwork ;  the 
creation  of  language,  spoken,  written,  emblematic,  panto- 
mimic, creative ;  the  whole  range  of  the  manifestation  of 
human  thought — open  a  wide  field  for  philosophical,  and  for 
practical  human  knowledge.  Next  there  is  the  study  of 
the  great  story  of  human  life ;  the  beginnings  of  our  race ; 
the  early  families  of  human  beings ;  their  different  natures, 
their  varying  climates,  their  structures,  culture,  and  mental 
aptitudes ;  their  developments  into  nations  with  knowledges, 
arts,  social  institutions,  religions.  All  thaty  the  great  story 
of  human  society,  forms  a  great  volume  of  the  history  of 
himself,  the  contents  of  which  no  educated  mlin  can  afford  to 
ignore.  Finally  comes  the  study  of  the  great  ends  of  human 
nature  and  of  human  society.  What  is  man,  if  not  a  portion 
of  human  society  ?  What  is  human  society,  if  it  do  not  add 
to,  promote,  elevate,  eagh  human  individual  ?  Is  not  mutual 
culture,  mutual  help,  as  much  the  duty  of  human  society  as 
mutual  protection  ?  What  are  the  means  by  which  we  can 
best  secure  the  progress  of  the  human  being  in  society  ? 
How  can  we  best  saV'e  him  from  want,  ignorance,  disease, 
vice?  How  can  we  give  him  intelligence,  refinement,  well- 
being,  usefulness,  virtue  ?  These  are  the  great  problems  of 
human  life ;  they  form  the  subject  of  the  philosophy  of  human 
society,  the  matter  of  human  politics,  the  life  of  a  nation. 


Knowledge  which  cannot  be  turned  to  useful  account, 
and  which  only  enables  its  possessor  to  answer  questions,  is 
but  metal  in  the  ore.  We  may  have  vast  heaps  of  it  with- 
out being  able  to  derive  advantage  from  it ;  and  the  youth- 
time  which  is  spent  in  acquiring  it  without  at  the  same  time 
learning  to  apply  it  to  the  great  purposes  of  life  and  duty, 
is  a  youth-time  wasted. 
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A    DEMONSTRATION    OF    THE    LAWS    OF 

ELECTRICITY. 

THE  apparatus  required  for  this  demonstration  consists 
of  a  support  *  and  two  glass  rods,  together  with  a  little 
piece  of  common  red  sealing  wax,  a  knitting  wire,  a  bit  of 
writing  paper,  a  silk  thread,  and  a  small  piece  each  of  red 
and  white  flannel. 

The  glass  rods  I  use  are  common  glass  stirring  rods, 
twenty  centimeters  long  and  nearly  five  millimeters  thick.' 
I  heat  one  end  of  each  of  these  rods  in  an  alcohol  or 
(Bunsen  Burner)  gas-flame,  till  it  is  hot  enough  to  readily 
fuse  and  almost  bum  or  char  the  sealing  wax,  then  rub 
quickly  the  sealing  wax  on  the  heated  part  of  the  glass  rod, 
while  slowly  turning  the  latter.  The  rod  fuses  itself  into 
the  sealing  wax,  which  forms  a  thin,  translucent  covering 
over  nearly  one-half  of  the  rod  (eight  to  nine  centime- 
ters). Thus  I  readily  obtain  two  exactly  equal  rods,'  one 
end  of  which  is  glass,  while  the  other  is  externally  seal- 
ing wax,  a  resinous  body;  and  this,  while  electrically  in 
every  respect  as  good  as  a  heavy  rod  ^f  sealing  wax,  has 
the  great  advantage  over  the  latter,  that  it  is  comparatively 
strong,  not  bending  in  summer,  and  in  general  not  subjecting 
the  experimenter  to  the  annoyances  experienced  when  using 
the  common  rods  of  sealing  wax. 

Of  the  paper  I  cut  a  small  strip  from  three  to  five  centime- 
ters long  and  two  to  three  centimeters  wide  in  the  middle, 
tapering  towards  the  extremities  almost  to  a  point,  and  bend 
the  middle  around  the  rod,  so  as  to  form  a  stirrup.  By 
means  of  a  silk  thread  I  now  suspend  this  stirrup  to  the 
support.  One  such  stirrup  is  enough;  but  it  is  better  to 
have  two,  in  order  to  support  the  knitting  wire  also,  and 
thus  to  be  able  to  exhibit  several  correlated  facts  at  once. 


*  If  some  one  of  the  students  holds  the  thread  while  the  experi- 
ments are  made,  no  other  support  is  needed. 

«  A  United  States  nickel  five  cent  piece  has  a  diameter  of  twenty 
millimeters  or  two  centimeters. 

'  In  handling  these  rods,  always  hold  them  between  the  thumb 
and  first  finger,  taking  hold  in  the  middle  of  the  rod. 


Laws  of  Electricity. 
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The  simplest  and  in  many  respects  the  best  support '  for 
both  stirrups,  every  teacher  can  make  for  himself  from 
two  glass  tubes,  two  corks  and  a  square  piece  of  wood. 

^  The  form   I  use   is   represent- 

ed one-twentieth  its  size  in  the 
1  figure  here  given.     The  vertical 

j^ ^  glass-tube  aa^  fifty  to  sixty  centi- 
meters long,  is  inserted  in  a  cork, 
and  the  latter  fastened  to  the 
board  bb  (i  cm.  thick  and  lo  to 
12  cms.  each  side)  by  means  of  a 
little  sealing  wax.  The  horizon- 
tal tube  cc,  twenty-five  to  thirty 
centimeters  long,  is  connected  with  the  vertical  by  means 
of  the  perforated  cork,  as  shown  in  the  figure.  Two  bits  gf 
the  cork  drilled  out  for  the  passage  of  the  tubes  will  serve 
admirably  to  fasten  the  ends  of  the  silk  thread  into  the 
extremity  of  the  tube  c ;  especially  if  the  thread  is  a  few 
times  wound  or  tied  around  the  little  cork-cylinder  be- 
fore the  latter  is  introduced  into  the  tube.  A  drop  ot 
sealing  wax  may  finish  the  extremities  cc.  I  prefer  the  cork- 
joint,  between  cc  and  aa,  because  it  permits  the  taking 
apart  of  the  apparatus. 

The  silk  threads  hold  the  paper  stirrups  at  a  distance 
from  cc  equal  to  the  length  of  the  glass  rods.  Into  the  one 
stirrup  we  now  insert  one  of  the  glass  rods  gr,  into  the  other 
we  insert  the  knitting  wire  ns.  Since  it  is  very  important 
to  be  able  readily  to  distinguish  the  two  extremities  of  the 
wire,  it  is  best  to  let  the  stirrup  be  provided  with  a  little 
paper  arrow  or  pointer,  as  seen  in  the  figure  on  the  side  «. 
The  extremities  of  the  rod  are  distinguished  by  the  eye, 
r  being  the  resinous  or  red  extremity  coated  with  sealing 
wax,  g  the  glass  extremity. 

We  have  now  the  rod  gr  and  the  wire  ns  suspended,  so  as 
to  turn  with  the  utmost  ease  in  a  horizontal  plane. 

The  experiments  which  can  be  performed  with  these 
exceedingly  limited  means  are  the  following : 


*  This  is  not  absolutely  necessary,  for  any  pupil  may  hold  the 
thread  between  the  thumo  and  first  finger  of  his  right  hand  while  the 
experiments  are  made. 
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Gently  draw  the  two  rods  separately  through  your 
hands,  suspend  the  one  as  stated,  and  touch  with  a  finger 
the  suspended  knitting  wire  ;  there  is  then  no  electricity  on 
either  of  these  bodies,  or  they  are  in  their  natural,  neutral 
condition,  as  may  be  shown  by  bringing  either  of  the  ends 
of  the  other  glass  rod  near  either  of  the  ends  of  the  sus- 
pended wire,  when  neither  attraction  nor  repulsion  will  be 
observed. — This  is  the  first  fact. 

Then  gently  rub  the  red  (sealing  wax)  extremity  R  of  the 
second  rod  with  the  red  piece  of  flannel,  and  the  other 
(glass  or  white)  extremity  G  with  the  white  piece  of  flannel. 

If  we  now  approach  either  ^  or  G  to  either  r  or  g,  or  n  or 
^,  we  shall  find  that  these  extremities  successively  move 
toward  the  extremity  R  or  G  presented.  There  is,  accord- 
ingly, attraction  between  the  bodies  rubbed  {R^  G,)  and  the 
bodies  r,  g  «,  s  which  were  proved  to  be  in  their  natural  or 
neutral  condition.  Cutting  small  pieces  from  thin,  dry,* 
paper — about  one  millimeter  wide,  and  five  to  ten  long — we 
find  these  also  readily  attracted  by  R  and  G,  the  rubbed 
resinous  and  glass  bodies.  This  is  the  second  fact,  viz. :  glass 
(G)  and  resin  (R)  are  clectricfied  by  friction,  and  manifest  this 
power  by  attracting  light  or  otherwise  readily  moveable 
.  bodies  in  the  natural  condition. 

Now  rub  the  extremities  r  and  g  of  the  suspended  glass 
rod,  taking  care  to  rub  r  with  the  red,  g  with  the  white 
flannel.  Repeat  the  preceding  experiment,  that  is, 
approach  carefully  the  extremities  R  and  G  toward  both  r 
and  gy  avoiding  contact.  It  will  then  be  found  that  there  is 
repulsion  between  the  resinous  extremities  R  and  r,  and  also 
between  the  vitreous  or  glass-extremities  g  and  G\  but 
attraction  between  R  and  g,  and  also  between  r  and  G, 
Since  r  and  R  have  been  treated  in  precisely  the  same  way 
(both  having  been  rubbed  with  the  red  flannel)  we  know  that 
they  are  both  in  the  same  electrical  condition ;  (we  name 
their  electricity  after  the  substance  itself,  that  is  resinous.) 
Hence,  that  r  and  R  repel  one  another  means:  resinous  elec- 
tricity  repels  resinous  electricity.     So  also  for  g  and  G, 


'  The  air  in  the  room  must  be  rather  warm  and  dry  in  order  that 
these  electrical  experiments  may  succeed  well. 
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Thus  in  general  the  third  great  lact  *  is  established :  Like 
Electricities  (R  and  r,  G  and  g)  repel,  unlike  Electricities 
(R  and  g,  G  and  r)  attract  one  another. 

In  the  suspended  rod  gr  we  now  have  a  vitreous  electro- 
scope, an  electrical  needle.  We  may  use  it  to  establish  the 
fourth  great  fact,  viz.:  that  both  electricities  are  generated 
at  the  same  time.  For  if  we  present  that  part  of  the 
red  flannel  which  was  rubbed  against  the  red  sealing  wax — 
(as  we  can  easily  do  by  simply  folding  the  piece  back  so 
as  to  make  the  portion  rubbed  against  r  and  R  fold 
outward) — we  shall  find  that  this  flannel  attracts  the  ex- 
tremity r,  but  repels  g\  it  accordingly  possesses  glass  or 
vitreous  electricity.  So  also  the  white  flannel,  which  was 
rubbed  against  the  glass,  will  be  found  to  possess  resinous 
electricity,  because  it  attracts  g,  but  repels  r.  In  rubbing 
the  sealing  wax  with  the  red  flannel  we  thus  produce  both 
resinous  and  vitreous  electricity ;  the  former  remaining  on 
the  resin,  the  latter  on  the  woolen. 

By  means  of  the  knitting  wire  we  may  now  readily 
establish  the  classification  of  bodies  into  conductors  and 
non-conductors :  also  the  fundamental  laws  of  magnetism. 
But  what  has  been  given  will  enable  most  teachers  to 
demonstrate  the  laws  referred  to. 

I  use  the  word  demo?istratc.  It  is  getting  out  of  use ; 
most  teachers  illustrnic  their  teachings.  But  an  illustration, 
which  will  do  as  a  rhetorical  figure  in  a  campaign  speech  or  a 
newspaper  article,  is  often  worse  than  nothing  in  physical 
science.  Illustration  enables  the  teacher  to  skim  a  large 
surface,  while  his  pupil  acquires  a  superficial  knowledge 
of  a  great  many  things.  If  thorough  demonstration  were 
insisted  on,  much  less  ground  would  be  passed  over ;  but 
the  mind  of  the  student  would  receive  that  discipline  which 
would  enable  him  to  teach  himself. 


*  In  the  otherwise  very  excellent  little  book  of  Ganot,  a  queer  and 
radical  error  is  repeatedly  committed  in  regard  to  this  fact.  For  this 
law  is  given  as  a  result  of  theory,  while  in  reality  it  is  simply  a  fact  es- 
tablished by  experiment ;  the  hypothesis  or  theory  itself  is  shaped  in 
accordance  with,  and  rests  exclusively  upon,  this  fact.  Thus  the 
text-book  puts  matters  exactly  upside-down,  and  propagates  a  great 
error. 
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I  shall  not  now  dwell* upon  the  law  of  attraction  and 
repulsion  here  demonstrated,  as  a  universal  law  pervading 
all  nature,  governing  the  action  of  atoms,  and  even  of  indi- 
viduals.    I  shall  only  add  an  important  practical  suggestion. 

Teacher,  do  prepare  such  an  apparatus.  The  cost  is  tri- 
fling. Perform  the  experiments  in  their  demonstrative 
fullness  before  your  class.  Then  permit  those  of  the 
students  who  desire  it,  to  repeat  all  the  experiments  them- 
selves. Require  them  to  pay  for  any  thing  they  may  break, 
for  in  that  manner,  and  in  that  only,  can  you  confer  dex- 
terity to  their  fingers,  and  care  to  their  eyes. 

GUSTAVUS  HiNRICHS. 


SCIENTIFIC  versus  LITERARY  PEDANTRY. 

AN  article  headed  "  Useless  Knowledge,"  reprinted  from 
one  of  the  English  periodicals,  was  pointed  out  to  me 
by  a  colleague,  with  the  remark  that  the  opinions  expressed 
in  the  article  were  exactly  his  own. 

The  professor  was  known  to  me  as  a  man  opposed  to 
scientific  and  kindred  studies  in  a  course  of  higher  educa- 
tion; one  of  those  who  can  talk  so  nicely  on  the  "  discipline," 
"  power  of  thought,"  and  so  forth,  derived  from  the  study  of 
Latin  and  Greek.  I  was  accordingly  prepared  to  read 
something  anti-scientific,  and  found  that  I  had  not  been  mis- 
taken. The  writer  ot  the  article  signs  himself  "  A  Cynic," 
and,  on  account  of  the  frank  avowal  of  his  purpose  and  cha- 
racter expressed  by  this  signature,  it  would  perhaps  be  best 
to  pass  him  by  as  a  mere  jester.  My  friend  the.  professor, 
however,  had  made  me  sufficiently  aware  of  the  fact  that 
there  is  a  large  number  of  teachers  and  professors  who  hold 
in  sober  earnest  just  such  opinions  as  are  uttered  by  "  A 
Cynic."  It  may  not  be  amiss,  therefore,  to  say  a  few  words 
concerning  them. 

"  A  Cynic  "  suggests  the  establishment  of  a  "  Society  for 
the  suppression  of  Useless  Knowledge,"  and  seems  to  enjoy 
hugely  this  original  idea.  He  makes  some  very  good  re- 
marks on  the  stupidity  of  scholarly  pedants  who  are  forever 
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discussing  the  dates  of  certain  historical  events,  etc. ;  and 
he  likewise  shows  some  wit  and  not  an  excessive  degree  of 
ill-nature  in  commenting  on  the  scientific  "collector  erf 
bugs/'  But  he  does  not  stop  here.  He  is  not  satisfied  with 
merely  assailing  and  ridiculing  the  pedantry  of  a  small  class, 
but  goes  so  far  as  to  express  himself  greatly  pleased  with  his 
"  ignorance"  of  those  principles,  inventions  and  discoveries 
(the  steam  engine,  astronomical  facts,  etc.,  etc.,)  on  which 
our  modem  civilization  is  so  largely  based.  If  a  knowledge 
of  such  things  is  useless,  even  for  the  "  educated/*  it  may 
be  time  to  ask  somewhat  seriously  the  question :  What  then 
w  worth  knowing? 

Pedantry  is  not  limited  to  any  one  pursuit.  The  Greek 
and  Latin  scholar  is  as  likely  to  be  guilty  of  it  as  the  scien- 
tific specialist;  and  it  shows  a  great  deal  of  arrogance  in  those 
who  confine  their  studies  to  two  dead  languages  to  claim 
exemption  from  pedantry  and  to  hold  up  their  particular 
track  as  the  only  safe  road  to  educational  excellence. 

The  case  of  the  enthusiastic  collector  of  bugs  may  be 
quoted  to  show  that  some  men  find  contentment  and  even 
happiness,  where  others  would  never  think  of  looking  for  it. 
It  proves  nothing  against  the  importance,  for  the  educated 
man,  of  a  pretty  accurate  and  comprehensive  knowledge  ol 
the  most  vital  principles  of  Science,  and  of  the  principal  facts 
which  have  led  to  their  discovery  and  which  prove  their 
existence.  Are  scientific  men  really  guilty  of  arrogance 
when  they  treat  with  contempt  a  man  who  claims  to  be  edu- 
cated jmd  yet  cannot  explain  the  principle  of  the  steam- 
engine,  nor  is  capable  of  showing  any  interest  in  the 
remarkable  discoveries  made  in  the  stellar  worlds  by  means 
of  the  spectroscope  ? 

What  is  culture,  if  not  that  degree  of  maturity  of  mind 
which  enables  a  man  to  feel  a  lively  interest  in  the  extension 
of  truth,  and  to  appreciate  the  importance  and  the  nature  of 
the  more  remarkable  movements  of  the  age  ?  It  is  necessary 
for  every  man  to  choose  a  sphere  in  which  he  may  hope  to 
be  more  especially  efficient  and  useful,  but  it  becomes  no 
man  to  remain  indifferent  to  the  most  characteristic,  as  well 
as  most  important,  elements  of  modem  civilization.  Scien- 
tific pedantry  is  generally  harmless,  while  literary  pedantry 
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is  the  worst  evil  which  mankind  has  to  endure.  The  former 
exerts  no  great  influence  and  certainly  does  not  impede  pro- 
gress. The  latter,  however,  exerts  itself  to  the  utmost  in 
bringing  the  extension  of  useful  knowledge  into  disrepute, 
and  in  keeping  men  from  the  exercise  of  thought  by  tying 
the  young  down  to  the  routine  of  mere  book-learning.  The 
most  pedantic  collector  of  stones  and  minerals  will,  at  the 
most,  deride  the  book-man  for  the  uselessness  of  his  work, 
while  the  book-man  will  make  use  of  the  advantages  which 
past  ages  have  left  him,  in  order  to  keep  science  out  of  the 
schools  and  to  inoculate  young  teachers  with  a  contempt 
for  "  useful  knowledge.**  In  a  word,  the  literary  pedant  has 
power  and  abuses  it,  while  the  scientific  pedant  has  little 
power,  and  in  the  worst  case  harms  no  one  except  himself. 

Charles  A.  Eggert. 


» •  ♦  • » 


THE  SCOPE  AND  PURPOSE  OF  A   UNIVERSITY. 
(From  President  Eliot's  Inaugural  Address.) 

THE  endless  controversies  whether  language,  philoso- 
phy, mathematics,  or  science  supply  the  best  mental 
training,  whether  general  education  should  be  chiefly  liter- 
ary or  chiefly  scientific,  have  no  practical  lesson  for  us 
to-day.  This  University  recognizes  no  real  antagonism 
between  literature  and  science,  and  consents  to  no  such 
narrow  alternatives  as  mathematics  or  classics,  science  or 
metaphysics.  We  would  have  them  all,  and  at  their  best. 
To  observe  keenly,  to  reason  soundly,  and  to  imagine  vividly 
are  operations  as  essential  as  that  of  clear  and  forcible  ex- 
pression ;  and  to  develop  one  of  these  faculties,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  repress  and  dwarf  the  others.  A  university  is 
not  closely  concerned  with  the  applications  of  knowledge, 
until  its  general  education  branches  into  professional. 
Poetry  and  philosophy  and  science  do  indeed  conspire  to 
promote  the  material  welfare  of  mankind ;  but  science^  no 
more  than  poetry  finds  its  best  warrant  in  its  utility.  Truth 
and  right  are  above  utility  in  all  realms  of  thought  and 
action. 
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It  were  a  bitter  mockery  to  suggest  that  any  subject 
whatever  should  be  taught  less  than  it  now  is  in  American 
colleges.  The  only  conceivable  aim  of  a  college  govern- 
ment in  our  day  is  to  broaden,  deepen,  and  invigorate  Ame- 
rican teaching  in  all  branches  of  learning.  It  will  b^ 
generations  before  the  best  of  American  institutions  of  educa- 
tion will  get  growth  enough  to  bear  pruning.  The  de- 
scendants of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  are  still  very  thankful  for 
the  parched  corn  of  learning. 

Recent  discussions  have  added  pitifully  little  to  the 
world's  stock  of  wisdom  about  the  staple  of  education. 
Who  blows  to-day  such  a  ringing  trumpet-call  to  the  study 
of  language  as  Luther  blew  ?  Hardly  a  significant  word 
has  been  added  in  two  centuries  to  Milton's  description  of 
the  *  unprofitable  way  to  study  languages.  Would  any 
young  American  learn  how  to  profit  by  travel,  that  foolish 
beginning  but  excellent  sequel  to  education,yhe  can  find  no 
apter  advice  than  Bacon's.  The  practice  of  England  and 
America  is  literally  centuries  behind  the  precept  of  the  best 
thinkers  upon  education.  A  striking  illustration  may  be 
found  in  the  prevailing  neglect  of  the  systematic  study  of 
the  English  language.  How  lamentably  true  to-day  are 
these  words  of  Locke  :  "  If  any  one  among  us  have  a  facility 
or  purity  more  than  ordinary  in  his  mother-tongue,  it  is 
owing  to  chance,  or  his  genius,  or  any  thing  rather  than  to 
his  education  or  any  care  of  his  teacher." 

The  best  result  of  the  discussion  which  has  raged  so  long 
about  the  relative  educational  value  of  the  main  branches  of 
learning  is  the  conviction  that  there  is  room  for  them  all  in 
a  sound  scheme,  provided  that  right  methods  of  teaching  be 
employed.  It  is  not  because  of  the  limitation  of  their  facul- 
ties that  boys  of  eighteen  come  to  college,  having  mastered 
nothing  but  a  few  score  pages  of  Latin  and  Greek,  and  the 
bare  elements  of  mathematics.  Not  nature,  but  an  unintel- 
ligent system  of  instruction  from  the  primary  school  through 
the  college,  is  responsible  for  the  fact  that  many  college 
graduates  have  so  inadequate  a  conception  of  what  is  meant 
by  scientific  observation,  reasoning  and  proof.  It  is  possible 
for  the  young  to  get  actual  experience  of  all  the  principal 
methods  of  thought.    There  is  a  method  of  thought  in  Ian- 
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guage,  and  a  method  in  mathematics,  and  another  of  natural 
and  physical  science,  and  another  of  faith.     With  wise  direc- 
tion, even  a  child  would  drink  at  all  these  springs.     The 
actual  problem  to  be  solved  is  not  what  to  teach,  but  how 
to  teach.    The  revolutions  accomplished  in  other  fields  of 
labor  have  a  lesson  for  teachers.     New  England  could  not 
cut  her  hay  with  scythes,  nor  the  West  her  wheat  with 
sickles.     When  millions  are  to  be  fed  where  formerly  there 
were  but  scores,  the  single  fish-line  must  be  replaced  by 
seines  and  trawls,  the  human  shoulders  by  steam-elevators, 
and  the  wooden-axled  ox-cart  on  a  corduroy  road  by  the 
smooth-running  freight  train.     In  education  there  is  a  great 
hungry  multitude  to  be  fed.    The  great  well  at  Orvieto,  up 
whose  spiral  paths  files  of  donkeys  painfully  brought  the 
sweet  water  in  kegs,  was  an  admirable  construction  in  its 
day ;  but  now  we  tap  Fresh  Pond  in  our  chambers.    The 
Orvieto  well  might  remind  some  persons  of  educational 
methods  not  yet  extinct.     With  good  methods,  we  may  con- 
fidently hope  to  give  young  men  of  twenty  or  twenty-five 
an  accurate  general  knowledge  of  all  the  main  subjects  of 
human  interest,  besides  a  minute  and  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  one  subject  which  each    may  select,  as  his  principal 
occupation  in  life.    To  think  this  impossible  is  to  despair  of 
mankind;    for  unless  a  general    acquaintance   with   many 
branches  of  knowledge,  good  as  far  as  it  goes,  be  attainable 
by  great  numbers  of  men,  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  an 
intelligent  public  opinion ;  and  in  the  modern  world  the  in- 
telligence of  public  opinion  is  the  one  condition  of  social 
progress. 

What  has  been  said  of  needed  reformation  in  methods  of 
teaching  the  subjects  which  have  already  been  nominally 
admitted  to  the  American  curriculum  applies  not  only  to  the 
University,  but  to  the  preparatory  schools  of  every  grade 
down  to  the  primary.  The  American  college  is  obliged  to 
supplement  the  American  school.  Whatever  elementary  in- 
struction the  schools  fail  to  give,  the  college  must  supply. 
The  improvement  of  the  schools  has  of  late  years  permitted 
the  college  to  advance  the  grade  of  its  teaching,  and  adapt 
the  methods  of  its  later  years  to  men  instead  of  boys.  This 
improvement  of  the  college  reacts  upon  the  schools  to  their 
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advantage ;  and  this  action  and  reaction  will  be  continuous. 
A  university  is  not  built  in  the  air,  but  on  social  and  literary 
foundations  which  preceding  generations  have  bequeathed. 
If  the  whole  structure  needs  rebuilding,  it  must  be  re- 
built from  the  foundation.  Hence,  sudden  reconstruction  is 
impossible  in  our  high  places  of  education.  Such  induce- 
ments as  the  College  can  offer  for  enriching  and  enlarging 
the  course  of  study  pursued  in  preparatory  schools,  the 
Faculty  has  recently  decided  to  give.  The  requirements  in 
Latin  and  Greek  grammar  are  to  be  set  at  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  forms  and  general  principles;  the  liks  of 
classical  authors  accepted  as  equivalents  for  the  regular 
standards  are  to  be  enlarged ;  an  acquaintapce  with  physi- 
cal  geography  is  to  be  required ;  the  study  of  elementary 
mechanics  is  to  be  recommended,  and  prizes  are  to  be  offered 
for  reading  aloud,  and  for  the  critical  analysis  of  passages 
from  English  authors.  At  the  same  time  the  University 
will  take  to  heart  the  counsel  which  it  gives  to  others. 

In  every  department  of  leamfng,  the  University  would 
search  out  by  trial  and  reflection  the  best  methods  of 
instruction.  The  University  believes  in  the  thorough  study 
of  language.  It  contends  for  all  languages, — Oriental, 
Greek,  Latin,  Romance,  German,  and  especially  for  the 
mother-tongue ;  seeing  in  them  all  one  institution,  one  his- 
tory, one  means  of  discipline,  one  department  of  learning. 
In  teaching  languages,  it  is  for  this  American  generation  to 
invent  or  to  accept  from  abroad  Better  tools  than  the  old ;  to 
devise  or  to  transplant  from  Europe  prompter  and  rtiore 
comprehensive  methods  than  the  prevailing,  and  to  com- 
mand more  intelligent  labor,  in  order  to  gather  rapidly  and 
surely  the  best  fruit  of  that  culture  and  have  time  for  other 
harvests. 

The  University  recognizes  the  natural  and  physical 
sciences  as  indispensable  branches  of  education,  and  has 
long  acted  upon  this  opinion;  but  it  would  have  science 
taught  in  a  rational  way,  objects  and  instruments  in  hand, — 
not  from  books  merely,  not  through  the  memory  chiefly^  but 
by  the  seeing  eye  and  the  informing  fingers.  Some  of 
the  scientific  scoffers  at  gerund  grinding  and  nonsense 
verses  might  well  look  at  home ;  for  the  prevailing  methods 
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bf  teaching  science,  the  world  over,  are,  on  the  whole, 
less  intelligent  than  the  methods  of  teaching  language. 
The  University  would  have  scientific  studies  in  school  and 
college  and  professional  school  develop  and  discipline  those 
powers  of  the  mind  by  which  science  has  been  created  and 
IS  daily  nourished, — the  powers  of  observation,  the  inductive 
faculty,  the  sober  imagination,  the  sincere  and  proportionate 
judgment.  A  student  in  the  elements  gets  no  such  training 
by  studying  even  a  good  text-book,  though  he  really  master 
it,  nor  yet  by  sitting  at  the-  feet  of  the  most  admirable 
lecturer.  ^ 

If  there  be  any  subject  which  seems  fixed  and  settled  in  its 
ieducational  aspects,  it  is  the  mathematics ;  yet  there  is  no 
department  of  the  University  which  has  been,  during  the  last 
fifteen  years,  in  such  a  state  of  vigorous  experiment  upon 
methods  and  appliances  of  teaching  as  the  mathematical 
department.  It  would  be  well  if  the  primary  schools  had 
as  much  faith  in  the  possibility  of  improving  their  way 
of  teaching  multiplication. 

The  important  place  which  history,  and  mental,  moral,  and 
political  philosophy  should  hold  in  any  broad  scheme  of 
education  is  recognized  of  all ;  but  none  know  so  well  how 
crude  are  the  prevailing  methods  of  teaching  these  subjects 
as  those  who  teach  them  best.  They  cannot  be  taught  from 
books  alone ;  but  must  be  vivified  and  illustrated  by  teachers 
bf  active,  comprehensive,  and  judicial  mind.  To  learn  by 
rote  a  list  of  dates  is  not  to  study  history.  Mr.  .Emerson 
Says  that  history  is  biography.  In  a  deep  sense  this  is  true. 
Certainly,  the  best  way  to  impart  the  facts  of  history  to  the 
young  is  through  the  quick  interest  they  take  in  the  lives  of 
the  men  and  women  who  fill  great  historical  scenes  or 
epitomize  epochs.  From  the  centres  so  established,  their 
interest  may  spread  over  great  areas.  For  the  young 
-fespecially,  it  is  better  to  enter  with  intense  sympathy  in- 
to the  great  moments  of  history,  th!an  to  stretch  a  thin 
attention  through  its  weary  centuries. 

Philosophical  subjects  should  never  be  taught  \Vith  au- 
thority. They  are  not  established  sciences ;  they  are  full  of 
disputed  matters,  and  open  questions,  and  bottomless  specu- 
lations.   It  is  not  the  function  of  the  teacher  to  settle  philo- 
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sophical  and  political  controversies  for  the  pupil,  or  even  to, 
recommend  to  him  any  one  set  of  opinions  as  better  than 
another.  Exposition,  not  imposition  of  opinions  is  the 
professor's  part.  The  student  should  be  made  acquaintc(J 
with  all  sides  of  these  controversies,  with  the  salient  points 
of  each  system ;  he  should  be  shown  what  is  still  in  force  of 
institutions  or  philosophies  mainly  outgrown,  and  what 
is  new  in  those  now  in  vogue.  The  very  word  education  is 
a  standing  protest  against  dogmatic  teaching.  The  notion' 
that  education  consists  in  the  authoritative  inculcation 
of  what  the  teacher  deems  true  may  be  logical  and  ap- 
propriate in  a  convent  or  a  seminary  for  priests,  but  it  is 
intolerable  in  universities  and  public  schools,  from  primary 
to  professional.  The  worthy  fruit  of  academic  culture  is  aa 
open  mind,  trained  to  careful  thinking,  instructed  in  the 
methods  of  philosophic  investigation,  acquainted  in  a 
general  way  with  the  accumulated  thought  of  past  genera- 
tions, and  penetrated  with  humility. 


•  ♦  • » 


If /NTS   ON   THE  EDUCATION  AND   USE  OF 

GESTURE. 

A  LETTER  from  a  clergyman,  "  anxious  to  improve  a 
poor  delivery,"  contained  this  question  : 

"  Can  gesture,  be  taught  by  principles  and  modes  of  prac- 
tice, the  knowledge  of  which  will  enable  a  person  to  bo- 
come  more  graceful  and  expressive,  and  at  the  same  time 
be  natural  f 

A  similar  question  has  been  put  to  me  so  often,  that  I  anj 
convinced,  independent  of  observation,  that  a  very  general 
want  exists  in  this  direction  among  public  speakers..  In 
consideration  of  this  fact,  I  submit  a  few  practical  sugges- 
tions, that  I  think  may  help  those  who  heed  them  to  form  a 
babit  of  graceful  and  expressive  action,  true  to  nature. 

Every  mental  state  is  telegraphed,  so  to  speak,  through 
informing  nerves  which  traverse  every  part  of  the  body, 
and  the  body  must  perforce  express  the  state  of  the  mind 
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both  by  action  and  utterance.  Expression,  therefore,  so  far 
as  voice' and  action  are  concerned,  is  purely  a  matter  of 
muscular  contraction  and  relaxation  determining  the  cha- 
racter of  every  position  and  movement  of  the  body,  as  well 
as  the  character  of  utterance. 

Now  it  follows,  that  the  arms  and  hands,  in  assuming  and 
executing  these  movements,  will  be  graceful  or  awkward  in 
proportion  to  the  natural  grace  or  awkwardness  of  the 
gesticulator,  and  in  proportion  to  the  character  and  amount 
of  practice  bestowed  on  improvement  of  gesture.  It  can  be 
safely  affirmed,  that  the  person  naturally  most  graceful,  may 
l>e  made  more  graceful  by  proper  practice ;  and  the  person 
naturally  most  awkward,  vastly  improved  by  the  same  means. 
No  man  with  a  true  ambition  or  becoming  modesty  can 
fold  his  arms  and  say  :  "  Nature  has  done  all  for  me  in  this 
matter:  Art  cannot  aid  me.  /  am  a  privileged  child  of 
Heaven,  to  whom  has  been  vouchsafed  perfect  grace," 
There  are  many,  however,  who  with  unconscious  vanity 
iMng  to  such  an  unreasonable  conviction.  The  most  fre- 
•cocious  and  highly  favored  genius,  like  ordinary  mortals, 
;must  bow  to  the  shrine  of  art,  and  humbly,  studiously  and 
persistently  practice  its  requirements.  Study  and  practice 
Are  the  only  perfectors.  What  has  led  imany  into  such 
ignorant  or  egotistical  independence  of  art,  is  the  want  of  a 
plain,  practical  and  philosophical  system  of  gesture.  Yet 
if  gesture  is  a  part  of  expression,  it  is  surely  regulated  and 
directed  by  laws  and  proprieties,  and  subject  to  modes  of 
practice,  by  the  observation  of  which  the  best  action  can 
alone  be  secured. 

Two  main  particulars  enter  into  the  consideration  of 
gesture,  the  lines  of  expression  the  arms  and  hands  are 
capable  of  presenting  in  a  position  of  rest,  and  their  lines  of 
expression  during  movement.  There  are  three  lines  of 
expression,  the  angle,  the  curve,  and  the  straight  line, 
regard  for  which  determines  the  character  of  position  and 
movement.  The  positions  of  the  arms  are  three, — angular, 
curved,  straight.  The  positions  of  the  hands  are  more 
numerous  (owing  to  the  greater  number  of  moveable  parts 
they  possess),  all  determined,  however,  by  the  three  lines 
iff  elements  in  the  mechanism  of  gesture.    The  positions  of 
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the  hands  are — prone,  supine,  oblique,  horizontal,  vertical, 
applied,  clasped,  clenched,  closed,  distended  and  writhed, . 

The  movements  of  the  arms  and  hands  are  of  three  kinds,^ 
curvilinear,  angular  and  straight,  in  the  execution  of  whicji 
the  arms  and  hands  move  either  horizontally,  obliquely 
or  vertically  in  three  general  directions,  low,  middle,  higl>. 

All  the  foregoing  positions  and  movements,  each  possess- 
ing a  special  language,  are  demanded  by  expression.  The 
general  laws  governing  their  use  may  be  stated  as  follows: 

(i.)  When  grace  is  demanded,  the  curve  is  required 
both  in  position  and  movement. 

(2.)  In  the  expression  of  thoughts  and  feelings  more 
associated  with  force  than  grace,  very  slight  curves  may 
sometimes  be  used  ;  but  generally,  angles  and  straight  lines 
are  necessary  both  in  position  and  movement. 

(3.)  Under  the  influence  of  elevated  thoughts  or  senti- 
ments, and  when  the  attention  is  in  an  upward  directioi\, 
the  arms  move  in  an  ascending  line,  the  degree  of  elevation 
in  movement  corresponding  with  the  degree  of  elevation  of 
thoughts,  sentiments,  or  objects,  to  be  expressed  or  de- 
sig^ted. 

(4.)  In  the  expression  of  general  thoughts  and  sentiments 
not  particularly  determined  as  high  or  low  by  language  or 
Jissociation,  and  when  describing  or  designating  objects  not 
specially  determined  as  high  or  low,  the  arms  move  in  a 
middle  direction. 

(5.)  Under  the  influence  of  thoughts  and  sentiments  which 
may  be  classified  as  low,  and  in  the  description  and  designa- 
tion of  objects  below  the  middle  direction,  the  arms  move  in 
a  low  direction. 

These  laws,  controlling  the  general  directions  of  move- 
ment,  refer  to  the  emphatic  or  expressive  movement  of 
gesture  to  be  explained  hereafter. 

Innumerable  modifications  of  the  three  described  move- 
ments occur  and  are  classified  as  relatively  low,  middle  and 
high  as  to  general  direction. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  gesture,  those  used  to  express 
mental  states,  and  those  used  for  the  purpose  of  descrip- 
tion, designation  and  impersonation.  The  first  are  termed 
Expressive,  the  latter  Mechanical.     The  several  kinds  of 
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Expressive  gesture  are  named  Congenial,  Emphatic, 
Aversive,  Passionative,  Nervous,  and  Emotional.  The 
Mechanical  gestures  are  named  Descriptive,  Designative, 
'tod  Impersonative. 

Congenial    gestures  are  used    to  express  the   ordinary 
States  of  mind,  and  subdued  states,  such  as  love,  melancho^ 
>iy,  solemnity,  pathos,    tranquillity;    also  excitements  of  a' 
pleasant  nature,  such  as  animation,  joy,  grandeur,  sublim- 
ity, courage  and  triumph. 

Emphatic  gestures  are  used  to  express  excitements  more 
associated  with  force  than  grace,  such  as  emphasis  of 
thought  or  feeling,  denunciation,  strong  assertion,  negation, 
indignation  and  the  like, 

Aversive  gestures  express  *under  various  degrees  of  ex- 
citement, aversions,  and  disapprobations,  such  as  hatred,  con- 
tempt, dismissal,  rejection,  threat,  warning,  defiance,  horror, 
iwe,  fear. 

Passionative  gestures  express  all  highly  wrought  and 
tincontrolled  excitements,  such  as  anger,  rage,  fury,  despair, 
revenge,  madness,  and  extremes  of  horror,  awe  and  fear. 

Nervous  gesture  is  an  accompaniment  of  expressive 
tnovement,  imparting  a  tremor  to  the  arms  and  hands ;  and, 
Urhere  not  too  marked  and  frequent,  expresses  the  speaker's 
earnestness  with  peculiar  power  and  eflfect.  Impersonations 
of  old  age,  exhaustibn,  mental  and  physical  weakness,  demand 
its  use.  The  wringing  of  the  hands,  writhing  of  the 
fingers,  beating  of  the  body,  and  rending  of  the  hair*  that 
sometimes  accoJnpany  the  expression  of  intense  excite- 
ment, are  classed  with  nervous  gestures.  The  frivilous 
fingerings  and  writhings  of  the  embarrassed  school-boy,  and 
the  meaningless  vehemence  and  frequency  of  gesture  usual 
with  stump  orators,  are  abuses  of  this  form  of  gesture. 

Emotional  gestures  are  used  to  express  certain  feelingi 
which  determine  the  action  of  the  arms  and  hands  toward 
bach  other  and  toward  the  body,  such  as  prayer,  grieC 
modesty,  caution,  fear,  shame,  coldness,  secrecy. 

Descriptive  gestures  describe  to  the  eye,  the  forms  and 
relations  of  objects. 

Designative  gestures  are  used  in  pointing  out  objects  and 
localities,  and  designating  persons  and  things. 
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Impersonative  gestures  are  used  in  the  speaker's  efiForts  to 
imitate  the  peculiarities  of  another's  action,  and  in  represent; 
ing  ideals  of  action. 

Most  gestures  are  composed  of  three  movements  de- 
scribed as  follows : — (i.)  Bringing  the  arms  and  hands  to  the 
desired  elevation  in  front  of  the  body.  (2.)  Sweeping  out- 
ward in  the  direction  demanded  by  expression  on  the  wor4 
or  words  appropriate  for  gesticulatory  emphasis.  (3.)  Re- 
turning to  a  position  of  repose.  These  movements  arc 
termed  Preparatory,  Expressive  and  Return.  The  second 
movement  is  the  emphatic,  or,  as  named,  the  expressive 
movement  of  gesture. 

Gestures  with  reff rence  to  the  Expressive  movement  are 
of  two  kinds — simple  and  compound.  Simple  gestures  have 
but  one  emphatic  stroke  of  the  ha^d.  Compound  gesture^ 
have  two  or  more  emphatic  strokes,  the  hand  sweeping  from 
one  to  the  other,  marking  connected  ideas,  before  the  return 
movement. 

Congenial  gestui;es  demand  curve  lines  in  the  execution 
of  the  three  movements,  because  they  are  used  to  express 
states  of  mind  associated  with  graceful  movement. 

Emphatic  gestures  demand  straight  lines,  angles  and  very 
slight  curves  in  the  execution  of  the  three  movements^ 
because  they  express  mental  states  more  associated  with 
force  than  grace. 

Aversive  and  Passionate  gestures  likewise  express  states 
©f  mind  more  associated  with  force  than  grace,  and  demand 
angular  and  straight  lines  in  the  execution  of  the  three 
movements. 

Emotional  gestures  have,  instead  of  the  usual  second 
movement,  simply  an  expressive  position  of  the  hands^ 
as  when  they  are  applied  or  clasped  in  prayer,  or  cover  the 
eyes  in  shame  and  grief.  In  tho  Preparatory  and  Return 
movements  of  this  class  of  gestures,  angles  and  straight  lines 
ai*e  necessary  in  bringing  the  hands  by  the  shortest  lines  to 
the  required  expressive  position  and  back. 

The  Mechanical  gestures  demand  angles,  straight  lines  and 
curves  in  every  possible  variety.  The  rate,  extent  and  force 
of  the  expressive  movement  of  the  expressive  class  ot 
gestures  are  determined  by  the  character  of  thoughts  and 
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feelings,  and  the  degpree  of  mental  excitement  to  be  expressed. 
Ordinary  states  of  mind  require  moderate  rate  of  movement^ 
moderate  force,  and  moderate  extent  or  length  of  gesture. 
Elevated  states  of  mind  generally  require  extended  ex- 
pressive movements,  their  rate  and  force  being  determined 
by  the  degree  of  excitement  which  they  express.  Sub- 
dued states  of  mind  generally  require  slow  expressive 
movements,  short,  and  possessing  but  little  force.  Strongly 
excited  states  of  mind  generally  demand  rapid,  forcible,  and 
-.  abrupt  expressive  movements.  The  preparatory  and  return 
movements  of  gestures  move  in  harmony  with  the  degree  of 
mental  excitement  expressed,  but  are  not  distinctively  expres- 
sive. The  hand  in  the  execution  of  the  oxpressive  movement 
of  gesture  must  move  in  harmony  with  the  time  of  the  voice 
on  the  word  or  words  receiving  gesticulatory  emphasis. 
The  pause  after  the  expressive  movement  is  longer  or  shorter 
in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  mental  excitement  expressed, 
and  the  continuation  of  the  mind's  attention  at  that  point. 
Reserve  the  emphasis  of  gesture  for  the  most  emphatic 
word  or  words  if  you  wish  it  to  be  strikingly  expressive. 
In  Mechanical  gestures  the  rate  aod  force  of  movement  are 
of  course  determined  by  the  degree  of  animation  used  in 
description,  designation  and  impersonation. 

All  gestures  to  be  duly  expressive  must  start  from  a  posi- 
tion of  repose.  The  usual  repose  position,  and  the  one  in- 
sisted on  in  practice,  may  be  thus  described:  The  arms 
slightly  curved  falling  naturally  at  the  side,  hands  slightly 
curved,  palms  turned  toward  the  thighs. 

In  the  expression  of  some  states  of  mind,  it  is  not  essential 
to  observe  the  general  repose  position,  but  it  is  strictly 
essential  after  the  expressive  movement  or  position  Of  ges- 
ture to  bring  the  arms  and  hands  by  the  return  movement 
to  some  appropriate  position  of  rest.  The  speaker  who 
does  not  observe  the  foregoing,  directions  will  offend  the 
cultivated  taste  by  an  incessant  and  unmeaning  monotony  ot 
action,  distracting  rather  than  impressing  attention. 

Rules  for  guidance  in  practicing  according  to  the  forego- 
ing principles  will  be  given  in  another  article. 

•  Walter  C.  Lyman. 
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MINERALS,    PLANTS,  AND  ANIMALS  AS  OBJECTS 

OF  POPULAR  EDUCATION. 

TO  train  the  mind  of  man  to  recognize  the  perfection  of 
design  in  the  material  world  around  him,  is  one  of  the 
highest  objects  of  secular  instruction  ;  to  teach  a  knowledge 
of  the  natural  productions  that  feed  the  industries  and  sup- 
ply the  necessities  of  mankind,  is  a  fundamental  part  of  every 
practical  education ;  and  all  public  education  should  be  essen- 
tially practical.  So  palpable  has  the  truth  of  these  proposi- 
tions become,  that  the  Board  of  Education  of  New  York 
has  for  some  time  included  in  its  scheme  elementary 
instruction  on  Plants,  Animals,^  and  Minerals.  This 
course  has  been  dictated  by  a  far-sighted  wisdom,  a  recog- 
nition of  the  fact  that  any  slight  extra  amount  of  time  or 
expense  incurred  in  this  study  will  be  repaid  tenfold  to  the 
community  by  the  increased  capabilities  of  the  pupils.  It  is 
our  purpose  at  present  to  show  what  is  best  worth  teaching  on 
these  subjects,  and  to  suggest  the  order  and  manner  in 
which  such  instrudtion  may  be  made  to  convey  the  broadest, 
soundest,  and  most  valuable  khowledge. 

The  objects  to  be  attained  by  teaching  Natural  Science; 
under  which  general  head  the  above  mentioned  subjects  fall, 
are  two :  first,  the  training  of  the  mind  ;  second,  the  giving  of 
an  extended  knowledge  of  facts  applicable  to  the  purposes 
of  every  day  life. 

The  training  to  be  given  by  these  subjects  tends  to  pro- 
duce a  habit  of  mind  of  correctly  observing,  of  accurately 
and  readily  reasoning  upon,  of  naturally  classifying,  and  of 
exactly  describing  the  properties  of  material  substances. 
Correct  observation  and  accurate  reasoning  imply  further- 
more  the  distinguishing  between  general  and  special,  and 
between  essential  and  non-essential  properties,  the  giving  of 
a  due  value  to  relative  properties,  and  the  observance  of  all 
these  points  in  such  an  order  as  shall  form  a  natural  sequence 
of  ideas.  There  will  be  thus  developed  in  the  mind  a  well- 
defined  picture  of  the  objects  under  consideration,  and  of 
their  relations  to  other  objects.  The  capability  of  transfer- 
ring this  picture  vividly,  by  exact  description,  to  the  minds 
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of  others  will  depend  upon  the  possession  and  command  of 
a  sufficient  supply  of  accurate  and  well-understood  terms. 
The  immense  economic  importance  of  this  education  will 
suggest  itself  everywhere  in  the  sequel. 

The  above-named  subjects  should  be  treated  in  the  order 
of  their  simplicity  ;  this  being,  also,  the  natural  order.  The 
lifeless  mineral  substances  are  the  simplest  m  their  external 
characters,  in  their  structure,  and  in  their  composition. 
They  preceded  in  time  the  appearance  of  the  plant  and  the 
animal,  and  are  the  foundation,  so  to  speak,  upon  which  these 
latter  are  constructed.  The  mineral  kingdom  is  therefore  to 
be  considered  first ;  plants  should  succeed  ;  finally,  animals. 

What  is  to  be  taught  of  these  subjects  ?  Generally  we 
may  say  that  the  infornjation  to  be  given  is  divisible  into 
two  parts  ;  that  which  relates  to  the  physical  structure  and 
history  of  these  objects — such  as  their  form,  color,  even  their 
anatomy,  life,  history,  and  classification ;  and,  secondly,  that 
which  relates  to  their  chemical  composition.  The  first  divi- 
sion embraces  the  natural  history  of  the  mineral,  vegeta- 
ble, and  animal  kingdoms ;  the  second,  their  chemistry. 
The  knowledge  of  one  of  these  divisions,  without  that  of  the 
other,  is  uselessly  incomplete.  The  teacher  in  natural  his- 
tory will  find  it  impossible  to  make  his  subject  understood 
unless  both  himself  and  his  pupils  have  some  preliminary 
chemicatl  knowledge  of  yie  substances  of  which  he  treats; 
and  he  will  be  utterly  unable  to  explain  the  uses  and  appli- 
cations of  raw  material  without  some  associated  information 
upon  the  chemical  principles  involved  in  their  conversion. 
We  consider  therefore  that  simultaneously,  or  rather  a 
little  in  advance  of  the  instruction  in  each  subject  by  the 
naturalist,  the  chemist  should  explain  the  chemistry  of  that 
subject.  In  each  case  the  knowledge  conveyed  should  be 
elementary,  its  exposition  must  be  simple  and  familiar ;  but 
we  claiin  that  however  elementary,  simple,  and  familiar,  it 
shall  be  soundly  scientific  in  its  facts. 

The  manner  in  which  this  knowledge  is  to  be  conveyed 
next  presents  itself.  Let  us  commence  with  mineral  sub- 
stances. The  chemist  will  here  prepare  the  way  ior  the 
naturalist  by  lessons  upon  the  chemistry  of  air,  water, 
fire,  and  the  earth ;  not  delivered  in  elaborate  lectures  of  the 
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received  fashion,  with  the  stock  show  experiments  to  be  for- 
gotten as  soon  as  the  lecture  is  over,  but  inculcated  in  famil- 
iar expositions  of  simple  phenomena,  illustrated  by  the 
example  of  common  life — experiments  that  his  pupils  can 
learn  to  perform  and  explain  on  the  spot.  In  a  class  of  chil- 
dren, let  it  be  the  reward  of  attention  and  proficiency  to  be 
permitted  to  perform  or  repeat  these  simple  experiments. 
By  this  system,  not  only  will  the  class  become  intensely  inter- 
ested, but,  by  judicious  teaching,  cautions  against  dangers 
and  dangerous  practices  of  daily  occurrence  may  be  practi- 
cally  enforced,  as  well  as  simple  lessons  given  in  saving  time 
and  labor.  The  naturalist,  in  his  hours  of  instruction,  in  the 
meantime  will  draw  the  attention  of  the  pupils  to  the  forms, 
colors,  and  other  outward  characters  of  common  minerals,  " 
the  simplest  of  mineral  substances,  and  to  their  relative  hard- 
ne^  and  weight,  giving  the  class  the  exact  words  which  shall 
definitely  express  the  characters  observed,  and  restricting 
them  to  the  use  of  these  terms,  and  no  others ;  then  he  will 
explain  what  are  the  less  obvious  characters  of  the  mineral 
under  consideration,  such  as  its  behavior  when  submitted 
to  the  action  of  fire  or  of  an  acid ;  he  will  state  where  it 
occurs  in  the  earth,  and  in  what  manner ;  and,  finally,  he 
will  arrive  at  its  most  essential  features,  its  chemical  com- 
position, and  its  uses.  At  this  point  he  will  have  to  avail 
himself  of  the  instructions  of  the  chemist. 

Let  us  take  an  example  :  the  mineral  quartz.  The  teacher 
exhibits  some  of  the  most  ^familiar  forms  under  which  this 
the  most  common  of  minerals  occurs.  The  pupils,  under  the 
guidance  of  the  teacher,  describe  these  forms,  and  their 
colors,  lustre,  etc.,  endeavoring  to  form  an  idea  of  their  hard- 
ness and  weight  as  compared  with  other  substances  sub- 
mitted to  them.  Then  the  teacher  explains,  and,  if  desired, 
shows  with  the  blowpipe,  that  it  will  not  be  affected,  will  not 
meft  or  break  up  at  ordinary  temperature  and  alone  ;  also, 
that  it  will  not  be  acted  upon  by  acids ;  and  by  meanf  of  all 
these  points  he  will  show  that  the  pupils  may  distinguish  this 
mineral  from  others  which  in  some  one  respect  or  other  it 
may  resemble.  Thii  mineral  occurs  as  a  component  of  many 
rocks — such  as  granite,  and  the  predominant  rock  of  New 
York  Island-— contributing  to  their  hardness ;  it  occurs,  also, 
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in  veins  and  in  sand.  It  is  composed  of  silica;  and  what 
silica  is,  and  what  its  properties  are,  has  been  taught  by  the 
chemist.  Finally,  he  cpmes  to  its  uses,  which  depend  in  a 
lesser  degree  upon  its  hardness  and  indestructibility ;  but 
more  largely  as  furnishing  material  for  the  manufacture  of 
glass;  and  here,  again,  the  naturalist  has  to  refer  to  the 
chemist.  Feldspar,  giving  rise  to  clay  and  suggestive-  of 
porcelain  and  earthenware ;  calcite,  limestone,  lime,  mortar, 
and  cement ;  mica,  salt,  the  ores  of  the  metals, — will  all  be 
treated  in  the  same  way,  a  portion  of  the  required  knowledge 
being  drawn  from  the  examples  of  the  naturalist,  and  a 
portion  from  the  experiments  of  the  chemist.       * 

The  instruction  on  Plants  should  consist  in  teaching  the 
pupils  to  designate  and  describe  the  parts  of  the  plant,  and 
the  more  common  forms  of  these  parts ;  as  of  the  roots,  the 
leaves,  the  flowers,  etc.  The  terms  used  in  these  descriptions 
will  enable  the  pupil  to  describe  in  an  intelligible  manner 
the  multitudinous  designs,  ornaments,  and  patterns,  resem- 
bling or  in  imitation  of  plant  structures.  The  growth  and 
development  or  the  life  of  the  plant  should  then  be  ex- 
plained, and  a  sketch  of  the  artificial  classification  of  plants 
given ;  and  mention  should  be  made  of  the  natural  fami- 
,  lies  that  are  remarkable  as  containing  plants  the  most 
useful  or  deleterious  to  man:  such  as  the  Rose  family, 
those  including  the  cabbage,  the  parsnip,  the  potato,  and 
especially  the  cereals.  The  familiar  examples  of  the  flower 
garden  will  afford  good  objects  of  instruction.'  The  chemist 
should  accompany  this  course  by  the  chemistry  of  vegeta- 
ble substances — such  as  starch,  gum,  sugar,  etc.,  and  its 
application  in  the  simple  operations  of  baking,  brew^ing,  dis* 
tilling,  sugar-making,  dyeing,  and  so  forth. 

Animals,  their  more  complex  internal  structure  reflected  by 
a  vast  multitude  and  variety  of  external  forms,  and  the 
natural  system  of  classifying  this  multitude,  will  call  n»ore 
upon  the  faculty  of  inductive  reasoning  in  the  pupil  than 
upon  the  mere  observant  faculties;  and  thus  this  subject 
will  form  a  great  step  in  training  the  mind  prepared  by  the 
previous  simpler  steps.  The  applications  of  the  animal  will 
be  found  in  the  domestic  animals,  in  those  supplying  us  with 
food  and  raiment,  and  in  the  multitude  of  foes  to  our  cattle 
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and  our  plants.  The  chemistry  of  animal  life  will  make  us 
familiar  with  the  nature  of  butt?r,  cheese,  etc.,  and  may 
include  the  chemistry  of  cooking,  leading  us  up  to  that 
involved  in  physiology  and  the  laws  of  health. 

Thus,  the  teachers  in  natural  history  and  chemistry 
will  advance  simultaneously ;  and  the  study  of  the  object  and 
of  its  composition,  and  of  its  uses  and  the  uses  of  the  pro- 
ducts prepared  from  it,  will  go  hand  in  hand. 

Step  by  step  too  with  these,  physical  geogpraphy  may  be 
made  to  advance — ^from  the  history  of  the  earth  to  the  facts 
of  the  distribution  of  plants  and  animals  upon  its  suVface. 
We  may  remark,  too,  that  the  order  of  these  studies  will 
correspond  with  the  most  approved  order  of  teaching 
drawing ;  the  regular  mathematical  figures  of  the  crystal  suc- 
ceeded by  the  irregular  lines  of  the  plant,  and  those  in  turn 
by  the  complex  outlines  of  the  animal. 

Let  it  not  be  said  that  it  will  be  impossible  to  find  teachers 
for  these  subjects.  There  is  nothing  in  the  scheme  above 
developed  but  what  every  educated  man  and  woman  should 
know ;  and  from  the  best  qualified  of  the  public  teachers  a 
sufficient  number  could  be  selected  to  supply  every  school 
in  the  City.  The  chief  difficulty,  in  our  mind,  would  be  in 
the  selection  of  normal  instructors  for  the  teachers,  who  as 
yet  are  at  the  best  but  partially  instructed.  The  professor 
of  chemistry  must  be  not  merely  a  scientific  chemist,  but 
one  familiar  with  the  chemistry  of  comition  life  ;  he  must  be 
a  reliable  teacher,  for  if  his  teachings  are  not  scientifically 
exact,  they  will  be  positively  detrimental  to  his  pupils.  At 
the  same  time,  he  must^  be  able  to  treat  his  subject  so  popu- 
larly and  in  such  language  that  his  hearers  will  in  turn 
understand  how  to  make  themselves  intelligible  to  children. 
His  illustrations  must  be  taken  from  the  parlor,  the  kitchen, 
and  the  workshop.  His  heart  must  be  as  much  in  the  sub- 
ject of  education  as  in  chemistry,  and  there  must  be  a  per- 
fect accord  between  himself  and  instructor  in  natural 
history.  Inferior  teaching  in  any  one  branch  will  materially 
lessen  the  success  of  the  entire  scheme.  The  duty  of  the 
normal  professors  must  lie  very  much  in  the  selection  of 
what  to  teach,  and  the  wider  their  range  of  knowledge,  and 
the  deeper  in  every  branch,  the  more  able  will  they  be  to 
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select  the  best  and  the  most  useful  elements  to  be  taught. 
The  time  to  be  consumed  in  these  studies  need  not  be  great ; 
a  few  hours  a  week,  spread  over  the  course  of  two  or  three 
years,  will  be  sufficient  if  judiciously  used  to  lay  a  founda- 
tion of  knowledge  that  will  serve  the  adult,  whether  in  the 
field  or  the  workshop,  in  the  store,  the  kitchen  or  the  house- 
hold, more  than  all  tjie  other  secular  knowledge  that  can  be" 
taught  them.  To  the  economical  man,  who  begrudges  every 
extra  item  of  education  for  fear  of  an  extra  charge  upon  the 
taxpayer,  we  confidently  say  that  the  higher  the  standard  of 
education  in  the  elemertts  of  natural  science  is  made,  espe- 
cially with  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  the  lower  will  the 
taxes  become.  The  amount  of  waste  in  the  household,  in 
the  manufactory,  in  the  farm-yard,  in  imposition  and  adulte- 
ration, in  power,  in  labor,  in  disregard  of  sanitary  conditions 
and  the  laws  of  health — all  arises  from  the  prevailing  igno- 
rance of  natural  knowledge — if  prevented  would  supply 
many  times  the  amount  of  wealth  needed  to  educate  every 
child  in  the  land.  Had  the  public  but  the  rudiments  of  a 
knowledge  of  mineral  substances,  how  many  thousands  of 
half-dollars  would  have  been  applied  to  a  better  purpose 
than  visiting  the  CardiflF  gpiant ;  and  how  many  gross  humbugs 
are  taxing  the  ignorant  portions  of  the  community  far  more 
heavily  than  any  possible  school  tax !  If  the  man  who 
knows  nothing  pf  science  says,  ".  Why  teach  these  things  at 
all  ?  I  have  succeeded  in  the  world  without  knowing  any- 
thing of  them,"  we  may  point  out  to  him  thousands  of  men 
and  women  who  bewail  that  they  never  had  such  instruction ; 
and  suggest  that  if  he  has  been  so  successful  by  sheer  indus- 
try, he  would  not  have  been  any  the  less  so  had  his  industry 
been  directed  by  greater  knowledge,  by  the  wisdom  of  other 
experience  besides  his  own.  No  one  can  appreciate  the 
value  of  science  who  knows  nothing  of  it.  A  man  who  knows 
what  science  is,  alone  recognizes  how  much  his  intellect  has 
been  elevated  and  expanded,  his  reasoning  faculties  de- 
veloped, his  practical  usefulness  to  the  community  enhanced 
by  his  scientific  attainments ;  and  that  which  he  thus  dis- 
cerns in  himself,  he  is  also  able  to  discern  in  others. 

Edward  C.  H.  Day. 
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THE   RIGHT    TO   EDUCATE, 

WHOSE  is  the  right  to  educate  children?  This  may 
seem  to  some  a  singular  question ;  but  the  discussion 
as  to  the  provision  to  be  made  for  the  education  of  the  chil- 
dren of  the  community  is  taking  such  a  course  as  to  make  it 
necessary  to  go  to  the  very  root  of  the  matter. 

There  are  three  claimants  to  this  right  to  educate :  the  pa- 
rents, the  church,  and  the  State.  Has  any  one  of  these 
parties  an  exclusive  right  to  control  this  important  matter ; 
and,  if  not,  to  what  extent  are  their  rights  co-ordinate  ? 

The  right  of  the  parents  is  first,  in  the  order  of  nature  and 
of  time.  Surely  if  any  party  may  claim  the  right  to  direct 
the  education  of  the  children  of  a  family,  it  is  the  parents,  to 
whom  they  owe  existence,  by  whom  they  are  supported, 
whose  love  for  them  and  interest  in  them  are  greater  than 
that  of  others  can  be,  and  on  whom  God  has  plainly  devolved 
the  primary  and  principal  responsibility  of  the  case.  The 
fact  of  parentage  creates  the  closest  and  strongest  of  ties. 
The  institution  of  the  family  ideally  and  chronologically  pre- 
cedes  that  of  church  and  State,|  and  its  sanctity  must  in  all 

•  respects  be  preserved,  or  the  foundations  of  both  civil  and 
sacred  society  are  gone.  Every  thoughtful  student  of  his- 
tory knows  the  unnatural  folly  of  the  Spartan  idea,  that 
children  belong  exclusively  to  the  State,  and  are  therefore 
to  be  taken  from  their  parents  and  brought  up  together  by 
the  State.  The  somewhat  similar  conception  of  socialistic 
theorists,  who  would  break  down  the  family  in  favor  of  a 
"  community "  in  which  all  the  children  should  form  a 
common  group  under  the  general  care,  has  properly  been 
rejected  as  fundamentally  vicious.  But  equally  unnatural 
and  evil  would  it  be  for  the  church  to  override  the  family  in 
any  similar  way,  gathering  the  children  into  ecclesiastical 

•  nurseries  or  asylums,  and  trying  to  be  a  mother  to  them. 
The  idea  of  "  mother-church  '*  was  never  meant  to  be  so 
literally  taken.  We  hold,  thin,  that  the  rights  of  parents 
are  first  and  paramount  as  to  the  education  of  their  children, 
and  that  whatever  is  done  by  other  parties  in  this  direction, 
whether  by  church  or  State,  must  not  invade  parental  respon- 
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sibility  and  liberty.  The  parents  must  be  allowed  to  •pro- 
vide for  their  children  the  very  best  education  which  their 
opportunities  will  allow,  free  from  civil  or  ecclesiastical  dic- 
tation. 

We  acknowledge  next  a  certain  religious  right  in  the 
church  to  educate  her  children.  It  would  be  strange,  in- 
deed, if  the  church  had  no  rights  in  this  respect,  seeing  that 
children  are  so  large  a  part  of  her  charge,  and  that  the  cha- 
racter of  adults  is  usually  so  dependent  upon  influences 
brought  to  bear  in  childhood.  There  must  be  a  responsi- 
bility of  some  kind  in  the  church  to  see  that  the  children  of 
its  members  are  not  left  in  ignorance,  and  especially  that  they 
are  trained  in  religious  knowledge.  But  this  obvious  truth 
gives  no  countenance  whatever  to  the  extreme  and  absurd 
claim  put  forth  by  Romanists  as  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
church  over  the  subject  of  education.  Thus  The  Tablet^  a 
Romish  organ,  says : 

Education  itself  is  the  business  of  the  spiritual  society  alone,  and 
not  of  secular  society.  The*  instruction  of  children  and  youth  is 
included  in  the  Sacrament  of  Orders,  and  the  State  usurps  the  func- 
tions of  the  spiritual  society  when  it  turns  educator The 

organization  of  the  schools,  their  entire  internal  arrangement  and 
nffinagement,  the  choice  and  regulation  of  studies,  and  the  selection, 
appointment,  and  dismissal  of  teachers,  belong  exclusively  to  the 
spiritual  authority. 

It  was  the  refusal  of  Austria  longer  to  atimit  and  carry  out 
this  claim  of  the  Romish  church,  which  in  part  produced 
the  recent  breach  between  the  Pope  and  the  Emperor  of 
that  country.  The  national  schools  were  taken  from  under 
ecclesiastical  control,  and  were  placed  under  civil  control ; 
and  the  Pope  declared  this  to  be  a  violation  of  the  rights  of 
the  church !  But  on  what  is  such  a  monstrous  claim  based  ? 
On  the  two-fold  fallacy  that  the  church  embraces  all  the 
families  of  the  nation,  and  that  whatever  it  is  under  moral 
obligation  to  promote  and  secure,  it  must  itself  do  directly  . 
and  exclusively.  Plainly  at  the  present  day  no  branch  of 
the  Christian  church  include?^  all  the  children  of  the  com- 
munity ;  nor  yet  are  all  the  children  included  within  all  the 
Christian  denominations.  Moreover,  while  the  church  in 
its  various  branches  should  throw  its  influence  eflectively  to 
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secure  the  education  of  the  children,  it  by  no  means  follows 
that  this  must  be  done  in  church  schools,  any  more  than  the 
duty  of  the  church  to  secure  industry  in  its  members  implies 
that  all  business  must  be  carried  on  in  ecclesiastical  shops, 
stores,  factories,  and  offices ;  or  than  that  the  duty  of  the 
church  to  promote  justice  among  men  implies  its  right  to 
carry  on  civil  government  by  church  officers  and  ecclesias- 
tical courts.  The  church  must  do  many  things,  yea,  most 
things,  indirectly,  using  the  agency  of  the  family,  of  society, 
of  the  State,  and  of  special  voluntary  organizations,  con- 
tenting itself  with  being  the  animating  spirit  of  all  good,  and 
with  providing  supplementary  agencies.  Thus  it  should 
promote  general  intelligence  and  education  through  the 
common  schools  of  the  State,  through  good  private  schools 
and  colleges,  and  through  family  instruction,  adding,  for 
more  direct  religious  training,  Sunday  schools  and  parochial 
and  family  visitation  by  the  pastors.  Against  any  exclusive 
management  of  the  schools  by  the  church  stand  the  rights 
of  the  State,  of  the  part  of  the  community  not  in  the  church, 
and  of  parents  in  the  church  who  may  wish  better  advan- 
tages for  their  children  than  the  church  schools  offi^r. 

We  come  now  to  the  right  of  the  State  to  educate.  How 
can  this  be  denied  ?  The  Statq  is  a  divine  institution  equally 
with  the  church,  though  for  a  different  purpose.  If,  to  pre- 
serve its  existence,  and  to  maintain  its  best  character,  the 
church  has  a  certain  implied  and  God-given  right  to  educate 
its  children,  then  for  precisely  similar  reasons  the  State  has 
a  right  to  educate  its  children,  equally  implied  and  God- 
given.  The  family  enters  into  both  alike,  and  both  must 
co-work  with  the  parents  to  educate  the  children.  No  pros- 
perous State,  and  least  of  all  a  republic,  can  be  based  on 
ignorance,  which  always  debases  mind  and  heart,  and  makes 
men  the  victims  and  the  tools  of  tyrants.  A  republic,  which 
is  the  self-rule  of  the  people,  demands  a  common  school 
system  as  essential  to  its  being,  and  still  more  to  its  well 
being.  It  was  the  very  instinct  of  liberty  which  led  our 
fathers  to  establish  schools  for  universal  education.  Hence 
the  State  must  make  definite  provision  for  educating  all  its 
children.  But  in  doing  this,  it  must  remember  that  its  work 
is  co-ordinate  with  that  of  the  family  and  the  church,  and  it 
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must  refrain  from  an  infringement  of  their  rights.  Conse- 
quently the  parent  may  demand  that  the  common  schools 
which  he  is  taxed  to  support  shall  not  have  exercises  which 
will  educate  his  children  in  religious  views  contrary  to  those 
in  which  he  feels  conscientiously  bound  to  train  them ;  and', 
also,  that  the  State  shall  not  monopolize  education,  and 
forbid  otjier  schools  which  parents  may  wish  to  use  at  their 
own  expense,  at  any  stage  of  education.  Similarly,  each 
branch  of  the  Christian  church  may  properly  insist  that  the 
State  shall  not  introduce  into  the  schools  common  to  the 
whole  people,  methods  of  training  which  oppose  the  peculiar 
tenets  and  practices  of  that  or  any  other  distinct  church. 
The  State  must  act  in  good  faith  for  the  moral  and  intellec- 
tual objects  common  to  all,  leaving  to  supplemental  parental 
and  church  agencies  those  special  religious  influences  with 
reference  to  which  citizens  honestly  diflFer.  On  such  a  basis 
alone  can  our  common  school  system  be  perpetuated,  and 
without  that  system  republicanism  will  be  perilled  if  not 
destroyed. — The  Advance. 


•  •  »  •  • 


PRIMARY   READING. 

A  GREAT  variety  of  methods  are  used  in  teaching  the 
first  lessons  in  reading — ^the  ABC  method,  the  Word 
method,  the  Phonic  method,  and  several  modifications  of 
these ; — ^and  yet  many  children  still  acquire  the  habit  of  read- 
ing in  an  unnatural  monotonous  manner,  and  without  under- 
standing what  they  read :  which  absurd  manner  does  not  exist 
in  the  ordinary  conversation  of  the  same  children.  May  not 
this  diflFerence  between  the  reading  and  the  conversation  of 
children  be  owing  to  the  diflFerence  in  the  attention  which 
they  gfive  in  either  case  to  the  thoughts  and  to  the  words 
which  represent  them  ? 

In  conversation  the  thoughts  receive  chief  attention ;  words 
are  used  simply  as  a  means  of  communicating  thoughts.  In 
reading  the  case  is  quite  diflTerent;  owing  to  the  habits 
usually  acquired  in  consequence  of  the  improper  way  in  which 
the  early  lessons  are  taught,  the  forms  and  sounds  of  the 
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words  are  kept  most  prominently  in  min^,  while  tlie  thoughts 
are  treated  as  if  they  were  of  little  importance. 

In  view  of  tlie  great  importance  of  having  those  whose 
duty  it  is  to  give  instruction  in  the  first  lessons  of  reading^ 
not  only  understand  what  is  the  proper  starting  point  in  their 
work  and  the  true  order   of   proceeding,   but  have  some- 
means  of  testing  the  correctness  of  their  methods,  attention  is ' 
invited  to  the  following  : 

FACTS    TO    BE    OBSERVED    IN    TEACHING    READING. 

1.  Reading  aloud  is  gathering  ideas  from  printed  or  writ- 
ten language,  and  speaking  them  so  as  to  convey  their 
true  meaning  to  the  listener. 

2.  Words  as  spoken,  are  learned   by  hearing  only,  and 
chiefly  through  their  use  in  conversation.    They  may  be  called ' 
sound-wards. 

3.  Words  as  printed  and  written  are  learned  by  seeing. 
These  may  be  called  farm-words. 

4.  Sound-words  may  be  separated  into  simple,  or  elementary 
sounds ;  but  these  simple  sounds  do  not  symbolize  ideas,  nor 
the  elements  of  ideas. 

5.  Form-words  may  be  separated  into  simple  elementary 
forms,  or  letters ;  but  these  letters  do  not  symbolize  ideas, 
ndr  the  elements  of  ideas. 

6.  Naturally,  children  learti  by  proceeding  from  the  known 
to  that  which  is  akin  in  the  unknown.  This  is  the  true  order 
for  teaching. 

7.  Sound-words,  as  used  in  conversation,  constitute  the- 
known  to  the  child  just  commencing  its  first  lessons  in  reading.  • 
Form-words  are  tlie  unknown  to  the  beginner,  and  the  kin  to 
th^  sound-words,  or  known. 

8.  The  first  object  of  the  instructor  in  reading  should  there- 
fore be  to  teach  the  pupils  to  know  by  sight  the  forms  of' 
those  words  which  are  already  known  to  the  ear. 

9.  Children  learn  the  concrete  before  the  abstract ;   the 
whole  before  its  parts.     Words  are  the  whales  in  the  first  les- 
sons in  reading,  and  should  form  the  beginning  of  instruction. " 
The  analysis  of  words  into  sounds  and  letters  belongs  to  a 

subsequent  step. 

N.  A.  Calkins.    ^. 
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BOSTON. — The  following  statistics  of  the  schools  of 
Boston  are  compiled  from  the  report  of  the  Superin- 
tendent for  the  half-year  ending  August  31.  With  a  popula- 
tion of  about  220,000,  Boston  has  42,624  children  between 
five  and  fifteen  years  of  age.  For  these  the  City  provides 
four  high  schools,  28  grammar  schools,  307  primary  schools, 
and  two  schools  for  licensed  minors,  making  341  regular  day  . 
schools  ;  there  were,  besides,  ten  evening  schools.  For  the 
high  schools  there  were  three  buildings,  with  seats  for  1,110 
pupils.  The  number  of  g^mmar-school  houses  was  30,  with 
seats  for  20,946.  The  number  of  houses  for  primary  schools 
owned  by  the  City  was  64,  with  seats  for  17,300.    A  lew  other 

grammar  and  primary  school  divisions  were  taught  in  hired 
uildings^  &c.  The  number  of  high-school  teachers  was 
44 — ^males,  27;  females,  17:  grammar-school  teachers,  420 — 
males,  59 ;  females,  361 :  primary  school  teachers,  309 — 
males,  2;  females,  307:  teachers  in  schools  for  licensed 
minors,  2.  The  number  of  teachers  in  evening  schools  was 
46 — males,  24 ;  females,  15.  The  number  of  regular  teachers 
was  793 ;  special  teachers,  28 — total,  821.  The  average 
number  of  pupils  belonging  to  the  day  schools  of  all  grades 
during  the  year  was  33,535  ;  increase  ior  the  year,  650.  The 
average  daily  attendance  in  the  same  schools  was  31,126; 
increase  for  the  y«ar,  727.  The  average  percent  of  attend- 
ance was  93.3.  This  attendance  was  distributed  as  follow^: 
The  average  number  belonging  to  the  high  schools  was 
1,064;  average  attendance,  602.5;  average  of  pupils  to  a 
regular  teacher,  29.5.  The  average  number  belonging  to  the 
grammar  schools  was  18,043;  the  average  daily  attendance, 
i6',963 ;  percent  of  attendance,  93.9 ;  average  number  of 
pupils  to  a  regular  teacher,  448  ;  average  daily  attendance 
to  a  teacher,  42.1.  The  average  number  belonging  to  the 
primary  schools  was  14,384;  average  daily  attendance, 
13,101;  percent  of  attendance,  90.4;  average  number  of 
pupils  to  a  regular  teacher,  46.8 ;  average  daily  attendance, 
42.6.  The  evening  schools  had  an  enrolment  of  1,871,  with 
an  avefagfe  attendance  of  717.  The  statistics  of  expenditure 
are  for  the  year  ending  April  30,  1869.  The  whole  amount 
of  salaries  of  teachers  was  $719,628;  increase  for  the  year, 
$171,012.  The  current  expenses  of  the  day  schools,  includ- 
ing salaries  of  officers,  amounted  to  $982,677.  The  amount 
expended  for  buildings  and  lots  was  $346,610;  for  evening 
schools,  $5,333.  The  total  expenditure  for  school  purposes 
was$i,334i62i/ 
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Another  school  question  has  just  presented  itself.  This 
time  it  is  the  (juestion  of  allowing  colored  children  to  attend 
the  public  schools.  The  case  which  brings  up  the  question 
is  that  of  the  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Sella  Martin,  of  Wash- 
ington. A  colored  school-trustee  gave  her  a  card  of  admi^ 
sion.  She  and  her  mother,  who  took  her  to  school,  are  s6 
nearly  white  that  the  child  was  admitted  without  being  sus- 
pected of  having  neg^o  blood  in  her  veins.  When  this  fact 
was  discovered  she  was  sent  home,  until  the  general  question 
involved  might  be  decided  by  the  Board  of  Trustees.  There 
then  we  have  a  test  case,  and  the  school  trustees  of  the  city 
of  Washington  have  a  chance  to  show  what  stuff  they  are 
made  of.  The  fact  that  the  person  in  question  is  nearly 
white  makes  no  difference.  Those  who  despise  "  niggers, 
hate  those  who  have  the  least  taint  just  as  much  as  those 
who  are  thoroughly  black ;  and  those  who  form  their  esti- 
mate of  people  m  this  world  by  other  things  than  the  colcw 
of  their  skin  must  understand  that,  in  fi^htmg  for  the  rights 
of  one  who  is  nearly  white,  they  are  wmning  the  cause  of 
one  who  is  entirely  black.  The  prejudice  against  colored 
people  is  astonishingly  strong  in  people  whb  grew  up  under 
the  old  order  of  tnmgs.  The  more  intelligent  are  fast 
escaping  from  it ;  the  deliverance  in  this  latitude  is  already 
quite  complete ;  but  the  prejudice  is  still  strong  in  some 
circles,  and,  of  course,  in  the  South.  How  much  strength 
it  still  has  on  the  parallel  of  Washington,  we  shall  now  havfc 
a  chance  to  see.  At  any  rate,  it  is  gratifying  to  believe  thjit 
it  is  a  lost  cause.  It  is  no  longer  a  matter  for  argument. 
We  need  only  let  time  work  out  the  result.  In  this  case  the 
decision  may  be  adverse ;  but  all  that  is  needed  is  patience. 
Mr.  Martin,  the  father  of  the  child,  is  a  man  whom  all  who 
know  him  respect,  and  competent  judges  declare  that  he  is 
among  the  very  best  preachers  in  the  country,  and  that  too, 
when  judged  by  the  severe  standards  of  highly  educated 
men.  It  is  impossible  that  any  prejudice  which  stands  in 
the  way  of  the  education  of  the  daughter  of  such  a  man  gan 
endure  long, — The  Living  Church. 

Among  the  most  significant  of  the  recent  educational 
movements  in  England,  is  the  decision  to  throw  open  the 
doors  of  the  University  of  Oxford  to  "  Noncomformists.?* 
The  thing  is  not  done  squarely,  however,  by  opening  any 
and  all  of  the'  present  colleges ;  but  by  establishing  new 
halls,  lodging-houses  and  tutorships,  where  students  may  be 
received  whether  they  subscribe  or  not.  It  opens  the  circle 
of  purely  Anglican  colleges  in  that  famous  university  to  tHe 
introduction  of  Presbyterian,  Methodist,  or  Independent 
foundations.  ^  ^ 
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RUSSIA. — Whatever  failings  there  may  be  in  providing 
•education  for  the  lower  classes  in   Russia,  no  pains  have 
,been  spared   for  the    higher   education,    and    tnere  is  an 
abundance  of  gymnasiums,  high  schools,  and  special  acade- 
mies to  meet  the  demands  of  students  in  every  art  and  sci- 
.cnce.    The  Government  has  dealt  very  liberally  with  them 
all  in  providing  them  with  fine  ^uildings,  good  libraries,  large 
gardens,  apparatus,  and  in  paymg  liberaUy  all  the  professors 
And  teachers.    The  faults  which  may  exist  are  not  owing  to 
any  lack  of  money  expenditure.     Leaving  out  of  view  the 
agricultural,  art,  technological,  and  engineering  academies, 
we  will  consider  for  a  moment  the  universities,  of  which 
there  now  exist  in  Russia  nine :  at  St.  Petersburg,  Moscow, 
Kazan,  Kiev,  Kharkov,  Odessa,  Dorpat,  Helsin^rs,,and  the 
one  just  established,  or  rather  reopened,  at  Warsaw.     At 
Helsingfors  the  instruction  is  in  Swedish  and  Finnish ;  Dor- 
pat,  until  now  in  German,  except  Russian  history ;  and  in 
all  the  others  in  Russian ;  at  Warsaw  Polish  history  and 
literature  may  be  taught  in  Polish,  and  the  present  Polish 
[professors  (it  was  formerly  a  high  school)  will  he  retained, 
though  requirechto  lecture  in  Russian,  and  to  take  the  degree 
of  Doctor  within  a  year  at  some  Russian  university.     It  is 
said  that  the  professors  are  very  glad  to  do  this,  to  prevent 
any  influence  over  the   Polish  youth  falling  into  Russian 
Jhands.    Kazan  has  always  been  celebrated  for  tjie  Oriental 
languages,  though  that  special  faculty  is  now  abolished ; 
Kharkov  and  Kiev,  for  medicine ;  Dorpat,  for  astronomy ; 
St.   Petersburg,  fo.r    mathematics;    and   Moscow,   for  the 
natural  sciences.     The  university  of  Moseow  is  by  far  the 
oldest    of   the    purely   J^ussian  universities,    having  been 
founded  in   1755  by  the   Empress  Elizabeth.     Besides  the 
botanic  garden  and  the  usual  museums,  it  has  very  rich  ana- 
tomical and  zoological  collections  and  a  library  of  160,000 
yolumes.    There  is  a  hospital  attached  to  the  medical  faculty, 
^where  1,400  patients  are  annually  received,  v  There  are  75 
professors,   ordinary  and  extraordinary,  docents  and  lec- 
turers,  besides  the  secretaries  and  inspectors,  and  about 
1,600  students  attend  the  courses.    The  fees  are  100  rubles 
yearly  for  each  student,  except  those  who  are  on  foundations, 
which  are  numerous,  as  it  is  very  customary  in  Russia  for 
private  citizens  to  found  scholarships  in  the  schools  and  uni- 
versities in  commemoration  of  some  public  event.    The 
Government  contributes  some  400,000  rubles  a  year  to  the 
expenses  of  this  university,  the  buildings  of  whicn  are  large 
and  convenient,  in  the  heart  of  Moscow,  just  in  face  of  the 
Kremlin.     Kazan  and  Kharkov  Universities  were  founded  in 
1804  ^J^d  1805,  and  have  each  from  500  to  600  students.    The 
library  at  Kazan  contains  about  60,000  volumes,  and  is  par- 
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ticularly  rich  in  Oriental  manuscripts,  the  most  of  them  in- 
edited,  Owinff  to  the  exertions  of  one  of  the  professors, 
who  is  an  Englishman,  the  English  section  is  q\iite  full.  The 
mineralogical  collection  is  particularly  good.  At  Kharkov 
there  is  a  very  fine  museum  of  coins  and  medals,  and  an  art 
collection,  with  some  valuable  specimens  of  the  old  masters, 
the  only  one  attached  to  a  Russian  university.  There  is  a 
lai^e  and  beautiful  botanic  garden,  and  to  the  medical  de- 
partment there  is  joined  a  lying-in  hospital.  The  professor 
of  obstetrics.  Dr.  JLazarevitch,  has  a  European  reputation, 
and  is  €ven  a  member  of  some  American  medical  societies. 
The  University  of  St.  Petersburg  was  established  in  18 19, 
has  some  63,000  volumes  in  the  library,  and  about  1,000 
students.  The  University  of  St.  Vladimir,  at  Kiev,  was 
founded  in  1853,  and  is  now  very  flourishing,  with  about  500 
studentSw  Besides  the  large  botanic  garden,  there  is  a  fine  zoo^ 
logical  cabinet,  very  rich  in  the  birds  and  animals  of  South 
Russia,  a  hospital,  and  a  library  of  107,000  volumes.  The 
University  of  New  Russia,  at  Odessa,  was  created  in  1865 
out  of  the  Lyceum  Richelieu.  The  University  of  Dorpat, 
which  is  very  much  like  a  German  university,  and  where  the 
student-life  is  exactly  the  same  as  in  Germany,  was  founded 
in  1632  by  Gustavus  Adolphus  as  a  Swedish  university,  and 
in  1 710  took  refuge  from  the  Russian  armies  in  Sweden.  It 
was  brought  back  only  in  1802  by  Alexander  I.  The  botani- 
cal garden  is  one  of  the  most  complete  in  Europe,  and  the 
observatory  and  the  labors  of  Professor  Struve  nave  given 
the  mathematical  faculty  a  world-wide  celebrity. 

In  all  of  the  universities  there  are  four  faculties,  usually 
divided  into  the  historico-philological,  the  physico-mathe- 
matical;  the  legal,  and  the  medical.  The  physico-mathema- 
tical  faculty  is  usually  divided  into  two  sections — pure  and 
applied  mathematics,  and  the  natural  sciences;  and  at  St. 
F'etersburg  there  is  in  the  laiw  faculty  a  section  of  administra- 
tive sciences,  rfor  the  special  benefit  of  those  who  wish  to 
enter  the  civil  and  diolomatic  service.  In  St.  Petersburg, 
also,  a  faculty  of  the  Oriental  languages  takes  the  place  of 
the  medical  faculty — the  medical  academy  there  oeing  a 
separate  institution.  The  course  is  four  years,  at  the  end 
of  which,  after  passing  a  rigid  examination,  the  student  re- 
ceives the  degree  of  Candidate.  A  year  or  two  after,  on 
the  presentation  of  a  thesis,  which  the  candidate  is  required 
to  defend  publicly,  the  degree  o{  Magister  is  conferred.  The 
Doctorate  of  literature,  law,  philosophy,  philology,  &c.,  is 
g^ven  to  graduates  who  have  preparedf  some  carefully  writ- 
ten monograph,  or  treatise,  but  no  examination  is  required. 
Honorary  degrees  are  very  rarely  conferred. — The  Nation. 
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PROFESSOR  C.  P.  EVANS  AS  A  GERMAN  AUTHOR. 

IT  is  suggestive  of  much  reflection,  by  no  means  damag- 
ing to  the  intelligence  of  the  American  people,  that 
for  some  time  past  an  uncommon  zeal  for  and  interest  in 
German  literature  has  sprung  up  in  this  country.  American 
youth  are  flocking  to  the  German  fatherland  to  "  drink  the 
waters  at  their  source,"  and  to  disseminate,  after  their  re- 
turn a  knowledge  which  they  cherish,  and  which  has 
6pened  to  them  a  new  world  of  thought.  Soon,  in  prefer- 
ence to  those  American  citizens  that  have  the  misfortune  to 
speak  the  German  language  vernacularly,  they  are  promoted 
to  the  chairs  of  German  Literature  in  our  institutions  of 
learning;  and  many  devote  their  leisure  to  trying  their 
strength  as  authors  of  works  connected  with  German  litera- 
ture. Some,  with  more  or  less  success,  are  writing  German 
Grapimars,  some  are  preparing  Readers,  others  are  transla-: 
ting  German  authors  into  English.  But  none  heretofore — at 
least  to  our  knowledge — ever  attempted  to  appear  as  a  German 
author  before  the  American  public.  This  task,  indeed,  is  of 
such  formidable  difficulty  that  Americans,  however  thor- 
oughly imbued  with  Teutonic  lore,  might  well  be  dis- 
couraged from  undertaking  it.  We  cannot  dwell  here  on 
the  reasons^  why  this  task  is  more  difficult  in  the  German 
than  in  any  other  language,  but  the  fact  is  that  but  a  very  few 
non-Germans  have  attempted  to  write  books  in  German,  and 
that  even  among  these  few  but  one  or  two  evA*  succeeded  in 
acquiring  a  tolerable  style.  \  In  view  of  these  difficulties  our 
surprise,  and  that  of  the  public  in  general,  was  not  a  little 
aroused  by  the  announcement  of  a  German  work  on  German 
literature  from  the  pen  of  Prof.  Evans,  of  the  University  of 
Michigan.' 

So  far  the  book  has  met  with  a  very  favorable  recep- 
tion by  the  press.     The  reviewer  pf  the  Nation  bestows  on  , 
the  author  the  praise  of  a  graceful  style  and  superior  treat- 


*  AMtt  der  deutKhtn  Litermtmr-GesckichU  vcn  Dr.  C.  P.  Evans,  New  York :  Leypoldt  &  Holl. 
1869. 
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ment  of  the  subject.  The  encomiums  of  others  are  unusually 
lavish.  These  praises  may  or  may  not  be  deserved ;  this 
depends  mainly  on  the  question  whether  Prof.  Evans  has 
written  t/ie  book  himself.  That  rather  important  point  ought 
to  be  settled  before  entering  on  a  criticism  of  the  work.  It 
is  true,  we  have  for  an  affirmative  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion Prof.  Evans's  own  word  on  the  title  page.*  Still  the 
public  may  perhaps  be  inclined  to  differ  from  him,  after  hav- 
ing examined  t^he  following  facts. 

At  the  very  first  reading  of  Prof.  Evans's  ''Abriss''  we  saw 
by  its  style  and  the  whole  treatment  of  the  subject,  that 
a  very  considerable  part  of  it,  if  not  all,  must  have  been 
originally  delivered  as  a  lecture  at  some  German  University 
by  some  German  Professor.  By  our  subsequent  inquiries  it 
appeared  that  Prof.  Evans  had  heard  in  the  winter  of  1859-60, 
at  the  University  of  Gottingen,  a  series  of  private  lectures 
on  the  history  of  German  literature,  delivered  by  Prof.  W. 
Miiller.*  There  were  five  other  hearers  besides  Mr.  Evans. 
Of^he  notes  taken  by  these  young  men,  probably  only 
me  copy  exists  besides  that  written  by  Mr.  Evans.  Had 
this  copy,  written  by  Mr.  A.  Wiefnantiy  been  lost  like  the 
others,  there  would  be  no  proof  now  to  convict  Prof.  Evans 
of  plagiarism.  But  the  copy  has  been  preserved,  and  is,  with 
Prof.  M tiller's  certificate  of  its  authenticity,  in  our  hands. 
Mr.  Wiemann,  however,  took  complete  notes  only  of  about 
the  first  fourth  of  the  lectures.  The  last  three-fourths  of  his 
notes  show  nothing  but  a  delineation  of  the  Professor's 
scheme.  A  comparison  of  Prof.  Evans's  book  with  Mr.  Wie- 
mann's  notes,  shows  that  both  agree  with  each  other,  as  two 
persons  will  agree  who  are  independently  taking  notes  of  an 
extempore  lectmre ;  for  such,  according  'to  our  information, 
were  Prof.  MuUer's.  We  beg  now  the  reader  to  compare 
the  following  passages  which  we  take  from  the  very  be- 
ginning of  Prof.  Evans's  Abriss  (p.  9),  omitting  the  few  intro- 
ductory remarks,  which  Mr.  Wiemann  did  not  take  down. 


'  He  has  waived    writing  a  preface,    in   which  be  might  have   defined  his  position    without 
eqniTocatioa. 

»  Prt/.  IV.  AfUUer^  of  the  University  of  GSttingen,  is  one  of  the  best  writers  of  our  time  on  the  his- 
lOTf  of  Gcnnan  literature.    His  treatises,  especially  on  ancient  literature,  have  secured  to  him  a  well 
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PROF.  EVANS. 

ft 

Die  Poesie  ist  ein  Oemeingut 
alter  Volker  eine  organische  und 
npthwendige  Aeusserung  ihres 
Denkens, 

(  Wanting^ 

t 

Wir  finden  kein  Volk  ohne  Poe« 
sie»  besonders  in  der  Form  kunst- 
loser  Lieder,  die  sich  an  den 
Gottesdienst  knfipfen. 

Diese  religiosen  Lieder  sind  in 
der  Kegel  die  ftitesten  Nackltsse 
des  menschlichen  Geistes. 

Der  Naturmensch  fuhlt  sich  ge- 
dningen,  die  verschiedenen  Stim- 
mungen  und  Empfindungen,  die 
die  WechselfeUe  des  Lebens  er- 
zeugen,  durch  Gesang  auszu — 
drticken. 

Daher  singt  er  beim  Anftm^e 
einer  Schlacht,  bei  frohlichen 
Gelagen ;  Ernten,  Trauungen  und 
Begr&bnisse  werden  unter  Gesang 
vollzogen. 

Das  Voikslied  is  die  ursprflng- 
lichste  und  nachhaltigste  Art  der 
Poesie. 

Es  trennt  sich  von  der  allmfth- 
lich  entstandenen  Kunstpoesie, 


und  beschr&nkt  sich  endlich 
auf  die  niedern  St&nde  der  Na- 
tion. 

Das  Voikslied  gehort  eigent- 
lich  keiner  der  drei  Gattungen  der 
epischen»  lyrischen  oder  drama- 
tischen  Poesie  an. 

Als  die  Erz&hlungen  {sic)  gros- 
ser, in  Sagen  fortgepflanzter  Bege- 
benheiten  trftgt  es  vorzugsweise 
einen  epischen  Character; 

es  hat 
einen  lyrischen  Character,  weil  es 


MR.  A.  WIEMANN. 

Die  Poesie  ist  ein  Gemeingut  al- 
ler  Volker,  eine  organische  und 
nothwendige  Aeusserung  ihres 
Lebens,  » 

Dieser  Satz  zuerst  von  Lessing 
ausgesprochen,  dann  von  Her- 
der weiter  ausgeffihrt. 

Volkslieder,  an  den  religiOsen 
Kultus  anknilpfend,  finden  wir 
selbst  bei  den  ungebildetsten 
Volkern. 

Religiose  Gedichte  sind  die  &lte- 
sten  literarischen    UeberbUibseL 


(  Wanting^ 


Dann  bei  Aufregung  beim 
Schlacht-Akte ;  auch  wurden  her- 
vorstechende  Begebenheiten 
sagenhaften  Liedern  besungen. 


m 


Das  Voikslied  ist  die  Alteste 
Dichtung,  indem  es  immer  fort- 
dauert. 

Dasselbe  trennt  sich  allm&hlich 
von  der  Kunstpoesie,  die  sich 
durch  strengere  Formen  unter 
scheidet. 

Es  beschr&nkt  sich  allmfthlich 
auf  die  niedern  St&nde  der  Nation. 

Es  ist  die  Frage  oh  das  Voiks- 
lied der  epischen,  lyrischen  oder 
dramatischen  Gattung  der  Poesie 
angehOrt. 

Das  Voikslied  hat  einen  epi- 
schen Character  (mehr  objectivals 
subjectiv)  indem  es  *  *  (^antit^); 
indem  es  die  Begebenheiten  nicht 
erz&hlt,  sondern  nur  in  ihren 
Hauptmomenten  andeutet,  ent 
h&lt  es  eine  lyrische  F&rbung  (fikr 
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l&r  Gesang  gedichtet  ist;  und 
darch  GesprAch  nnd  Handlung 
wird  es  dramatisch. 

(Folglich  enth&lt  es  den  Keim 
zo  diesen  drei  Hauptdichtungs- 
arten,  die  sicb  in  einer  geordneteti 
Reihenfolge  daraus  entwickeln. 

Erstens  das  Epos^  zweitens  die 
Ljrik,  und  zuletzt  das  Drama. 
]>as  Volkslied  ist  die  gemeinsame 
Mutter  dieser  Gattungen. 


den  Gesang  gedichtet) ;  durch  die 
lebendige  WechSelrede  erh&lt  es 
einen  dramatischen  Anstrich.   . 

Im  Volksliede  liegt  der  Keim  zu 
alien  drei  Gattungen,  die  in  einer 
organischen  Reihe  aufeinander 
folgen. 

Also  erstens  die  'Epik^  zweitens 
die  Lyrik,  drittens  die  Dramatik. 
Das  Volkslied  ist  die  Mutter 
dieser  drei. 


Very  much  in  the  same  way  Mr.  Wiemann's  notes  and 
Prof.  Evans's  book  correspond  to  about  page  60  of  the  lat- 
ter.    Sometimes  the  one,  sometimes  the  other  of  the  two, 
omits  a  sentence  of  Prof.  MuUer's,  but  nobody  can  fail  to  see 
that  Prof.  Evans's  book  is  a  mere  copy  of  his  own  notes. 
From  page  60  Mr.  Wiemann's  notes  gradually  grow  briefer, 
and  it  appears  that  he  has  been  writing  only  the  skeleton  of 
Prof.  M  tiller's  lectures.     But  even  this  skeleton  may  be 
followed  up  all  through  Prof.  Evans's  book  to  the  very  end  : 
in  the  arrangement  of  the  periods  and  their  subdivisions, 
and  in  the  scheme  of  the  whole,  there  is  a  complete  identity, 
although    Mr.    Wiemann's    notes  in  the  last  pages  are  so 
fragmentary,  that  they  can  hardly  serve  for  a  comparison. 
The  reader  will  have  noticed,  that  even  in  the  few  pas- 
sages given  above.  Prof.  Evans  has  not  unfrequently  spoiled 
his  original.   The  following  passages,  taken  at  random,  go  to 
show  how  frequently  Mr.  Evans  misunderstood  his  Professor, 
changing  truth  into  error,  and  this  he  failed  to  see. even  when 
preparing  his  notes  for  the  press. 


PROF.  BVANS. 


MR.  WIEMANN. 


Wihrend  die   Lyrik   verschie-  Wfthrend    die    Lyrik    f^r    den 

dene    individualisirende    Gefahle  Ausdruck    individuelUr    Gefuhle 

wwdrtckt,  und  einer/r«>r.nf  Form  mannichfacherer  Formen  bedarf. 
bcdarf,  p.  11. 

Wcnn  das  Lehigedicht  sich  auf  ^enn  das  Lehrgedicht  sich  auf 

cincn  sittlichen  oder  gesellschafl-  ^^^  Gegen wart,  und  speciell  aui 

lichen  Mangel  bezieht.  so  entsteht  ^^^  sittlichen  oder  geselhgen  Ge- 

die  Satire  ^p   i'^                               '  brechen   der   Gegenu/arf  bezieht, 

entsteht  die  Satire. 


'  Here  he  has  omitted  the  most  essential  part  in  the  definition  of  "  Satire,*'  namely  that  it  must  refer 
<•  the /mm/I 
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'  Auch   die    romantische  Schule  Erst  die    romantische    Schule 

err^te  grosses   Interesse  far  die  r^t  ein  eifrigeres  und  gnindli- 

altdeutsche  Dichtung,  p.  15.  cheres  Studium  der  ftlteren  deut^ 

schen    Literaturgeschichte    an. 

(Gervinus)  ist  fftr  die  Literatur  (Gervinus)  ist  far  die  Literatur 

des  17,  Jahrhunderts  am  meisten  ^^^  ^9-  Jahrhunderts  am  bested, 
zuverltssigt  p.  15. 

Koberstein's  Grundriss,etc.,(eben  Kob^rsUtWs  Grundriss  (die  4.  Auf- 

vollendet),  p.  16.  J**®  «•>«"  vollendet). 

Die  Anmerkunem  sind  ausge-  ^^  *'"'  C/Va/*«  sind  AuszOge  aus 

dehnter  und  reichhaltiger  als  der  K"*®"?  Quellen.  die  oft  reichhalti- 

Text,  p.  16.  «^^  ^"•**  *'^  **«'■  T«**- 

Sehr  brauchbar  fttr  das  Gebiet  ,  ^ehr  brauchbar  fttr  das  Gebiet 

des     AUslUhsischm,    Slcandinavi-  "^^^  Angelsickstscfun,  Skandinavi- 

BChen  und  NiederlandiscAen,  p.  17.  ^chen  und  Mittelnieda-llUtdiscluH. 

Aber  erst  im   15,  Jahrhundert  ^^«''"   ^""^   ^ieg  der  christUch 

war  der  Sieg  des    Christenthums  rOmischeniy/Z/K^  war  nicht  voU- 

(in  Deutschland)  volistftndig,'  p.  st*ndig;    sie    ging    sp&ter   ganz 

2,  wieder  verloren,  bis  sie  erst  im  15 

Jahrhundert  wiederbelebt  wurde. 

Selbst  die  Aebte  und  Monche  im  ■/«  St.  GaUen  konnte  im  Jahre 

13,  Jahrhundert  konnten  weder  1291  die  ganze  Geistlichkeit,  den 

lesen  noch  schreiben,*  p,  36.  Abt   nlc^t   ausgenommen,  weder 

lesen  noch  schreiben. 

Die  provenzalische  Dichtung  Die  proven9aIische  Dichtung 
wirkte  auf  die  deutsche  nur  un-  wirkte  auf  die  deutsche  nur  mit- 
mittetbar?  p,  40.  Ulbar. 

Such  misapprehensions  are  multiplied  '  as  the  work,  or 
rather  the  lecture,  proceeds  towards  the  end.  Here  Pro£ 
Miiller  was  evidently  pinched  by  want  of  time  (a  thing  by  no 
means  uncommon  with  German  Professors),  and  hurrying 
over  his  subjects  was  speaking  more  quickly  and  using  briefer 
language,  so  that  the  taking  of  notes  became  rather  difficult. 
Compare  for  instance  the  following  characteristic  of  Goethe's 
(Mr.  Evans  persistently  says  Gotheiis)  Faust  (p.  187),  which 
as  we  read  it  in  Mr.  Evans's  book  is  a  startling  combination 
of  errors   and    incongruities,  though    even   in   its   present 


1  Here  Mr.  Evans  tells  the  startled  reader,  that  the  Germans  in  the  14th  century  were  yet  partially 
heathens,  and  fully  converted  only  in  the  15th.  But  Prof.  Miiller  speaks  only  of  Christian-Roman  ml^ 
ture^  and  said  that  it  was  regtneraUd  in  the  zsth  century. 

*  And  yet  on  the  very  next  page  he  says,  that  enly  the  clergf  and  women  knew  the  art  of  writing  aad 
reading  in  that  period.  It  appears  that  Prof.  Evans  has  transferred  to  M  monks  what  Prof.  MfiUeraMl 
only  of  the  monks  in  a  single  doislfr. 

'  That  this  is  no  error  of  print  apftears  from  the  marginal.  j^ 
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wretched  state  the  traces  of  an  admirable  original  may  be 
discovered  in  the  ruins : ' 

"  The  piece  (Faust)  shows  how  an  honest  man  may  be  ah'enated  from 
his  striving  after  the  good  {^<m  seinem  Streben  nach  dem  Gut  en  abgebrach(), 
bat  not  perish  as  long  as  this  sincere  striving  remains  in  him.* 
Faust  and  Mephistopheles  represent  the  whole  man,  the  former  from 
the  good,  the  latter  fro.m  the  bad  side.  In  the  second'  part  Goethe  had 
intended  to  elevate  {hebeti)  Faust  by  bringing  him  in  connection  with 
the  good,  and  making  him  thus  worthy  of  being  saved.  "  Faust 
sleeps  "  ^  is  a  smybol  of  repose  and  reflection  after  the  storm  and 
pressure  (Sturm  und  Drang)  of  life.  Masquerade  {Mummenschanz)  is  an 
image  of  social  lite ;  Helena  the  beauty  of  classic  antiquity ;  she 
disappears,  /.  e.  this  beauty  cannot  be  obtained  by  storm  and  pressure. 
Faust  acquires  the  form  of  Phorkyas  *  (Mr.  Evans  spells  h^r  Pharktas), 
who  is  a  symbol  of  the  ugly.  Homunculus  is  the  fantastic  striving 
after  science  that  attains  nothing.  The  third  act  in  the  second  part  ^  is 
an  allegory  in  which  the  ancient  art-idea  {Kunstanschauung  des  Alter- 
ikmms)  is  represented  also  in  regard  to  modem  culture;  it  also 
contains  a  beautiful  monument  erected  to  Byron.  At  the  end  Helena 
disappears,  but  leaves  her  cloak,  etc.,  to  Faust/  which  means  evi- 
dently how  modern  art  takes  hold  of  the  ancient.  Act  iv.  docs  not  • 
represent  war  and  the  mere  political  life,  but  the  dark  part  in  social 
life  {Die  Sckattenseite  des  socialen  Lebens),     Act  v.  describes  its  bright 


I  Mr.  Wiemann  has  entirely  omitted  this  portion  of  the  lecture  in  his  copy. 

'The  reader  will  notice  that  thU  sentence  contains  a  striking  incongruity.  For  nobody  can  be  alien- 
aidi  or  diverted  ftom  his  striving,  and  still  remain  in  it.  Prof.  MOller  probably  said :  how  a  man  with 
bowst  striving  after  .the  good  may  be  alienated  from  the  good,  ^nd  still  be  saved,  as  long  as  this  striv* 
■C  fcnuins  in  him. 

*Fra£  Mailer  hat  evidently  said :  In  theirs/  part     For  the  gvMi  principle  in  Fanst  is  undoubtedly 
Maprat  {firwtckenU  ^^  iq>pears  in  the  first  part  only.    We  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  the  pre- 
sentence is  mutilated,  and  «as  originally  delivered  thus :   "  Fattst  represents  the  whole  man, 
lepfesents  man  from  the  had^  and  Margarrt  from  the g^ood  side.'*    Thus  only  the  next 
yields  a  oorrect  sense,  wliich  pn>bably  was  delivered  thus  :  "In  theyfrr/  part,  Goetlie  had  in- 
to elevate  Faust,  by  bringing  him  in  contact  with  Margaret  the  good  principle." 

*  Here  b  evidently  a  gap.  For  here  begins  the  second  part,  the  relation  of  which  to  t^ejirst  k»s  evi' 
^Indfy  teen  explained  with  some  care  by  the  Professor,  this  bciu.^  the  most  essential  point  im  the  whole 
tfFemd. 

'Tliisis  a  itfaage  error.     Not  Faust  but  Mephisto  acquires  the  form  of  Phorkyas. 

'  Here  is  another  gap ;  ft>r  ProC  Bf  tiller  has,  before  coming  to  the  3d  act,  most  unquestionably  con- 
<iiwdthe  **cUusk  H^mlpurgis$utcki**  of  tlie  second.  The  wordoilrtf  (it  represented  also  in  regard,etc)f 
Uknriag  below,  which  in  Mr.  Evans*s  sentence  has  no  sense,  shows  clearly  that  Prof.  M.  said :  The 
rktik  U^aipmrgisnacki  of  the  second  act  refresenis  ancient  art  by  itself  and  in  opposition  to  the 
■Mirm^  hfut  CM  ike  third  act^  which  form*  the  second  part  of  this  allegory  ^  ancient  art  is  represented 
AUo  n  its  rtiatioM  to,  and  ecnnection  with^  the  modem. 

m 

'  Here  again  Mr.  Evans  has  misunderstood  the  Professor.  For  it  is  not  Helena  that  leaves  her 
dnk  and  her  tic's  behind,  bat  Euphorion,  her  son ;  nor  is  Faust  the  person  who  receives  it,  bnt 
Aaltyts-Mephisto ;  Faust  on  tlie  contrary  disappears  wtth  Helena. 

'Here  the  Professor  evidehtly  said  the  contrary  :  The  fourth  act  does  represent  war,  the  represeo- 
(■iia  of  a  gnnd  battle  going  on  almoat  throogh  the  whole  act. 
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part,  and  the  noble  satlsfiaiction  produced  ^  by  the  striving  of  a  good 
man." 

Schiller  is  thus  compared  with  Goethe : 

# 

Schiller  is  an  idealistic  nature ;  he  begins  with  {ergehtausvan)  ideas, 
and  then  tries  to  find  connecting  points  for  them  in  the  real 
world.  But  Goethe  is  framed  more  realistically  {ist  tnehr  realistisck 
angelegt),  and  he  begins  with  his  experience  {^jon  (Um  wirklick  Eriebten) 
(See  Herder's  Nachlass,  p.  i93).'  Goethe  is  more  the  jk)et  of  sentiment 
and  heart  {EmpHndung  und  Gemuth) ;  Schiller  the  poet  of  charactei 
and  action  {Gesinnung  undfreie  That). 

t 

In  this  parallel  of  Goethe  and  Schiller  the  main  points  are 
evidently  wanting ;  for  it  is  inexplicable,  how  from  his  prem- 
ise that  Goethe  begins  with  "  facts  "  and  is  "  realistic/'  he  could 
arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  Goethe,  in  opposition  to  "  idealis- 
tic "  Schiller,  is  the  poet  of  sentiment  and  heart.  To  a  similar 
omission  we  must  refer  the  strange  assertion  (p.  190),  that  the 
chief  interest  for  us  in  Schiller's  aesthetic  treatises  (letters  on 
aesthetic  education,  on  naive  und  sentimcntale^  Dichtung) 
is  that  they  prepare  us  for  the  study  of  his  great  historic 
dramas.  Page  1 86,  he  says  that  Goethe  in  his  Wahlverwand- 
sliaften  paved  the  transition  from  the  "  MSJirchen'*  to  the 
"  novel,"  a  series  of  distinct ,  plain  images^  where  Mr.  Evans 
obviously  not  only  corrupted  the  Professor's  words,  but 
omitted  the  better  part  of  them.  On  page  1 8 1  he  states  that 
Schiller  formed  the  acquaintance  of  the  main  representatives  of 
the  Genie  Periode*  namely,  Rousseau,  Ossian,  Goethe,  Gersten- 
berg,  Schubart,  etc.,  from  which  we  must  gather  the  startling 
intelligence  that  Goethe  and  Ossian  were  contemporaries. 
The  Professor  unquestionably  said :  "  Goethe,  Gerstenberg, 
Schubarth,  and  the  works  of  Rousseau  and  Ossian,  whidi 
were  the  oracles  of  the  Genie  Periode.'* 

That  Mr.  Evans  indeed  did  not  study  German  litera- 
ture from  its  sources,  but  only  in  the  lecture-room,  and  that 
his  knowledge  does  not  extend  beyond  the  latter,  sufficiently 


1  Mr.  Evans  say*,  daa  h^rudigungs-tckaffendt  Strehen^  showing  that  the  formation  of  com'pmmd 
adjectives  is  not  his  forte. 

*  Nobody  woald  guess  that  by  "HereUr's  NackUts**  a  treatise  of  DBntaer  is  meant  bearing  tht 
tide  **Aitt  Htrd*f^t  NachUutr 

*  Schiller  says  "  uniimunUUUehg**  not  untimntiaU  Dichtung,  which  is  something  widely  diflotnt 
«  The  Genie-Periode  lasted  about  twenty  or  thirty  years  in  the  eeooDd  half  of  last  century. 
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appears  by  the  extracts  fi-om  his  review  of  Goethe's  Faust, 
which  we  have  presented  to  the  reader.  These  extracts  prove 
with  great  evidence,  that  he  cannot  have  read  Faust ;  for  no- 
body that  ever  read  this  drama  will  make  himself  guilty  of  a 
whole  series  of  such  palpable  misstatements ;  he  will  not  do 
this  even  in  common  conversation,  much  less  when  he  attempts 
to  write  a  history  of  German  literature,  and  assumes  the  part 
of  a  critic*  Another  proof  of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Evans  has  not 
read  the  authors  whom  lie  attempts  to  criticise,  may  be  found 
in  his  inaccurate  quotations,  by  which  he  not  seldom  utterly 
spoils  the  sense  of  the  quoted  passage.  Page  186,  he  makes 
Merck  say  to  Goethe  in  regard  to  Clavigo,  "  er  sollte  solchen 
Quark  nicht  wieder  schreibtn^  das  kdnnten  Andere  thutty'  while 
Merck  wrote  to  Goethe :  "  Solchen  Quark  musst  du  mir  kunf- 
tig  nicht  mchr  schreiben.  Das  khnnen  die  Andern  auchy'  which 
means  something  quite  different  from  what  Mr.  Evans  has  put 
in  Merck's  mouth.  Page  177  he  quotes  a  passage  from 
Goethe's  "  Diner  su  Koblenz^'  thus : 

Propheten  rechis,  Propheten  links. 
Das  Welt  kind  in  der  Miite— 

While  there  was  only  one  prophet  at  the  right,  and  one  on 
the  left,  and  the  original  reads : 

Prophete  rechts,  Propheie  links. 
Das  Weltkind  in  der  Mitten, 

All  this  proves  that  he  quotes  his  passages  as  he  had  misun- 
derstood them  in  the  Professor's  room,  without  even  going  to 
the  trouble  of  consulting  the  authors  themselves.*  It  appears, 
however,  that  sometimes  Mr.  Evans  has  indeed  changed  the 
words  of  Prof.  MttUer  on  purpose.  But  he  was  by  no  means 
always  felicitous  iirthe  change.  Prof.  MttUer,  speaking  of  the 
well  known  lyric  poet,  bearing  his   own   name  (Wilhelm 


*  In  view  of  these  facts  it  is  rather  amusing  to  read  how  Mr.  Evans  frequently  sets  himself  up  as  an 
aibiler  between  the  very  greatest  literary  authorities ;  thus  for  instance,  between  Grimm  and  Gervinus 
p.  6e:  **  Grimm  ts  too  severe  when  he  characterizes  the  piece  as  gUich/orm^  Gtistlotigkeit ;  Ger- 
Timn  on  the  other  hand  places  its  value  too  high."  If  it  was  not  for  the  foct  that  Mr.  Wiemann*s 
notes  contain  exactly  the  same  passage,  we  should  not  attach  too  much  value  to  this  verdict 

*  Thus  he  says,  p.  186,  that  Goethe  found  the  historic  basis  of  his  Hermann  und  Dorothea  in  a 
hisMy  of  tfie  **  hezwmigntfi  emigration  of  Lutherans  iirom  Salzburg,*'  which  is  a  nonsense — ProC 
MflQer  havisf  oaed  the  word  **  trMWtmgint* 


»i 
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Miiller),  must  have  said,  that  on  account  of  the  limited  "//wr  " 
he  could  not  enter  on  the  criticism  of  his  poems — or  something 
to  that  effect.  It  would  evidently  not  do  for  Prof.  Evans  to 
copy  this  remark  verbatim.  Therefore  he  roundly  changed 
the  word  "time"  into  "space/'  saying  (p.  212)  that  he 
could  not  consider  the  merits  of  Wilhelm  Miiller,  owing  to  the 
limited  space.  Now,  we  take  it  for  granted  that  in  his  original 
notes  we  shall  find  the  word  "time,"  for  we  cannot  under- 
stand how  his  "space "  could  be  so  limited  that  six  or  eight 
lines  should  make  a  difference ;  and  indeed  if  so  many 
lines  had  been  wanting,  he  might  with  far  greater  propriety 
havfe  left  out  whole  pages  of  utterly  indifferent  matter,  where 
he  criticizes  with  great  length  the  obscurest  and  most  vin- 
important  of  writers^  Or,  when  he  was  really  pinched  by 
space,  why  did  he  mention  Wilhelm  Miiller  at  all,  seeing  that 
far  more  important  and  celebrated  poets  and  writers,  e.  g. 
Efftanuel  Geibely  Alexander  and  Wilhelm  von  Humboldt ^  Fried- 
rich  Jacobs^  Mommsen^  Solger,  and  a  host  of  others  are  none  of 
them  mentioned  by  name  ? ' 

We  have  still  to  consider  the  question,  whether  the  book 
that  bears  Prof.  Evans's  name  may  not  after  all  and  in 
spite  of  plagiarism  (or  perhaps  because  of  it)  prove  accepta- 
ble and  useful  to  the  American  student.  We  shall  discuss 
this  point  in  another  article. 

GusTAvus  Fischer. 
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History  of  Joseph  Bonaparte,  King  of  Naples  and  of  Italy,  by  John  S;  C.  Abbott  i6mo,  cL  |x  aa 
— The  Romance  of  Spanish  Hbtory,  by  the  same,  i2mo,  d. 

C.  ScKiBNBR  &  Co.  A  Text  Book  of  Chemistry,  by  Leroy  C.  Cooley,  A.  M.  x2mo,  d. — Ancient 
Sutes  and  Empires,  by  J.  Lord,  D.D.    Crown,  Svo,  cl.  $3.00. 

Lbypold  &  Holt.  A  Compendious  German  Gnunmar,  by  Prof.  I^  D.  Whitney.  xamo,'$s.sa 
Dame  Nature,  or  Talks  and  Stones  about  Natural  History,  by  X.  R.  Saiutine.  z6mo,  d.  $1.25.  The 
Two  Baronesses,  by  Hans  Christian  Anderson,    Crown,  Svo,  ^1.75. 


■  In  his  last  lecture  Prof.  Miiller  had  to  consider  the  so-called  polUktU  sdiool  of  modem  poet» 
(Freiligratb,  Hofiinann,  Prutz,  Herwegh,  Kinkel),  but  he  only  had  time  to  give  a  list  of  their  names. 
Hi  unquestions^ly  exctised  this  with  a  few  remarks.  Mr.  Evans  gives  them  likewise  the  cold  shoulder, 
adding :  An  difser  Stelft  ist  et  unrndglich  tie  su  b€s/rtch*H  (at  this  place  it  is  impossible  to  speak  of 
them).  Why,  that  was  just  the  very  place  to  enter  upon  a  discussion  of  tlieir  merits.  Just  these  poets, 
the  singers  and  some  of  them  the  martyrs  of  liberty,  the  fitvorite  pcets  of  Longiellow  are  for  Americaw 
readers  of  the  most  intense  interest  This  &ct  could  not  have  escaped  Mr.  Kv^ns.  The  conduaioiu 
which  we  most  draw  from  this  omissioo  are  self-evident 
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HINTS    ON   THE   STUDY  AND    TEACHING 

OF  NATURAL   HISTORY. 

**  Matter  b  Uie  kmcnage  in  wliidi  God  has  exprasaed  His  tliooshls.**— ProC  Skmj.  Pickcs. 
**  Nattunfists  are  eoly  the  translators  of  God's  thoun^ts  out  of  Nature." — Agassis. 

HOW  many  of  the  students  who  enter  our  colleges 
could  tell  you  to  what  branch  of  the  Animal  Kingdom 
they,  as  pun^  belong?  Perhaps,  we  might  ask  another  ques- 
tion :  How  many  of  those  who  graduate  from  our  colleges 
and  universities  are  there  who  could  give  a  correct  definition 
of  an  articulate  ? 

A  knowledge  of  Natural  History  is  not  yet  recognized  as- 
one  of  the  essentials  of  an  education.  This  science  is  taught 
in  but  few  of  our  schools,  and  even  in  these,  for  the  great 
part,  it  is  only  slurred  over.  In  most  of  our  colleges  it  is 
shamefully  neglected,  and  even  in  the  leading  universities, 
^here  the  professors  of  zoology  ^re  accomplished  naturalists, 
so  little  time  is  devoted  to  the  science  in  the  curriculum  that 
the  student  can  obtain  only  a  smattering  of  it.  There  are 
several  reasons  for  this  neglect.  In  the  first  place,  we  can^ 
J^Iy  hope  to  have  a  science  held  in  general  esteem  whichi 
JS  not  generally  known.  Among  the  professors  in  any  one 
^  our  universities  only  a  very  few  can  be  found  who  know 
^ything  at  all  (tf  natural  history.  But  they  have  alK 
studied  Latin  and  mathematics,  and  the  majority  would  de- 
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mand  that  these  should  occupy  a  prominent  position  in  the 
collegiate  course,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  the  training  they 
give,  but  for  the  use  which  the  student  makes  of  them  in 
after-life. 

We  cannot  very  much  wonder  that  a  science  so  generally 
neglected,  even  among  the  liberally  educated,  as  natural 
history  is,  should  claim  so  little  attention  in  our  school  and 
collegiate  courses  of  study.  But  it  is  not  all  mere  neglect. 
There  seems  to  be  an  impression  that  natural  history  does 
not  oflFer  so  much  scope  for  mind-discipline  as  the  classics,  or 
mathematics,  or  philosophy.  This  is  a  misconception,  and 
it  arises  almost  entirely  from  the  superficial  way  in  which 
the  science  is  taught ;  and,  more  especially,  from  the  charac- 
ter of  the  text-books  used.  Those  treatises  which  consist  of 
little  more  than  a  bare  enumeration  of  the  divisions  of  the 
animal  kingdom,  together  with  the  scantiest  possible  infor- 
mation concerning  their  structural  relations,  the  mode  of 
growth  of  animals,  their  sequence  in  time,  formal  distri- 
l)ution,  etc.,  etc.,  are  not  worthy  of  the  name  of  natural  his- 
tories. One  may  go  through  them  from  beginning  to  end, 
afid  not  obtain  the  faintest  idea  of  the  real  scope  and  spirit 
of  the  science.  These  works  are,  it  is  true,  better  than 
nothing;  and  it  is  preferable  that  we  should  have  poor 
natural  history  teaching  than  none ;  but  there  are  in  all  the 
country  only  a  few  hundreds  of  students  who  are  really  re- 
ceiving any  mind-training  from  the  study  of  natural  history. 

Natural  history  is  really  as  broad  and  deep  and  compre- 
hensive a  science  as  mathematics,  and  the  true  naturalist 
teacher  <can  give  a  student  as  severe  a  course  in  zoology  as 
can  ht  g^ven  in  any  other  science ;  and  there  is  no  univer- 
sity-educated naturalist  but  will  agree  with  me.  But  the 
science  must  be  taught  properly,  and  the  student  must  give 
the  same  amount  of  time  and  hard  work  to  it  that  he  would 
give  to  his  Latin  or  his  mathematics.  The  day  is  not  £eu- 
distant  when  natural  history,  geology,  and  botany  will 
claim  a  fair  and  proportional  share  of  attention  from  the 
student.  A  great  progress  has  been  made  within  the  last 
few  years,  and  the  number  of  schools  in  which  natural  his- 
tory is  taught,  more  or  less  thoroughly,  is  rapidly  increas- 
ing.   The  great  difficulty  at  present  is  the  want  of  teachers. 
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and  the  want  of  proper  text-books.  The  latter  are  either 
too  scientific  and  cumbrous  or  they  are  so  popular  as  to  fail 
entirely  in  giving  the  spirit  of  the  science  they  pretend  to 
teach.  My  object  in  this  paper  is  to  give  a  few  hints  to 
teachers  as  to  the  proper  way  of  studying  and  teaching 
natural  history,  so  that  they  may  be  able  to  prepare  them- 
selves to  introduce  it  into  their  schools,  or  to  teach  it  more 
thoroughly  if  already  introduced. 

Natural  history,  or  more  properly  zoology,  treats  of 
animals — ^their  structure,  classification,  growth,  homological 
relationship,  the  order  in  which  they  have  succeeded  one 
another  upon  earth,  their  distribution,  habits,  etc.,  etc.  In 
the  study  of  zoology,  one  needs  in  the  outset  to  gain  a  clear 
idea  of  tiie  general  structure  of  animals,  so  that  he  may 
know  what  an  animal  is.  The  best  work  to  use  for  this  pur- 
pose is  Ag^ssiz  and  Goulds*  "  Principles  of  Zoology.**  Do 
not  trust  to  books  alone,  for  they  will  never  make  you  a 
naturalist,  or  fit  you  to  teach  natural  history.  Nature  is  her 
own  text-book ;  study  her.  Collect  all  the  animals  you  can 
lay  your  hands  on,  and  examine  them  for  yourself ;  for  it  is 
only  in  this  way  that  you  can  learn  to  be  an  observer. 
Never  mind  if  at  first  you  know  neither  the  name  of  the 
animal  nor  of  its  various  parts.  Names,  as  I  shall  presently 
have  occasion  to  show,  are  of  very  slight  importance. 

When  you  have  a  general  idea  of  the  structure  of  animals, 
you  will  be  ready  to  take  up  the  study  of  their  classification. 

The  arrangement  of  animals  into  branches,  classes,  species, 
etc.,  is  not,  or  rather  ought  not  be,  something  arbitrary. 
The  student  must  recognize  the  fact  that  animals,  like  every- 
thing else  in  nature,  are  the  expression  in  matter-language 
of  thought,  of  the  Creator's  plans.  These  thoughts,  these 
plans,  have  a  perfect  arrangement — an  arrangement  which 
can  l>e  translated  out  of  nature ;  and  so  the  classification  of 
animals,  to  be  natural,  must  be  found  in  nature,  and  not  be 
arbitrary  ;  but  since  our  knowledge  of  God's  works  is  im- 
perfect,  our  classification  must  be  to  a  considerable  extent 
arbitrary — a  mere  matter  of  convenience,  to  be  changed  as 
we  come  to  know  animals  better.  The  student  then  must 
not  be  surprised  that  all  naturalists  do  not  teach  the  same 
classification.    So  loxKg  as  the  language  of  nature  is  imper- 
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fectly  known,  there  must  be  a  diversity  of  translation  of 
parts  of  her  volume,  and  men  tvill  diflFer  in  their  interpreta- 
tion of  her  meaning.  And  it  is  best  that  it  should  be  so ;  for 
thus,  through  the  war  of  opinions,  errors  are  exposed  and 
the  progress  of  truth  is  the  more  rapid. 

In  striving  to  obtain  a  connected  idea  of  the  classification 
of  animals  and  their  structural  relationships,  the  student 
should  begin  with  the  general  and  proceed  to  the  special, 
taking  care  not  to  be  tangled  among  details  in  the  beginning. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  study  the  broad  plans 
which  characterize  the  four  great  branches  of  the  animal 
kingdom.  After  that,  he  must  take  up  the  classes,  and  then 
the  orders.  This  is  about  as  far  as  it  will  be  wise  for  him  to 
attempt  to  go  with  his  general  studies.  The  families  are  so 
numerous  that  it  is  hopeless  to  master  them,  and  not  even 
Agassiz  could  g^ve  the  genera,  while  no  one  pretends  to 
know  the  species,  of  more  than  a  few  small  orders  at  the 
farthest.  If  one  can  correctly  refer  any  animal  he  meets  to 
its  proper  order,  and  can  state  the  general  structure  and 
homologies  of  the  order,  and  so  on,  he  will  do  very  well. 
So  far  as  genera  and  species  are  concerned,  he  had  better 
confine  himself  to  those  of  one  order,  for  a  time  at  least. 

The  best  work  that  the  student  can  use  is  Professor 
Agassiz's  masterly  ^^  Essay  on  Classification;*'  I  know  of 
nothing  like  it  for  depth  and  soul.  Then,  there  is  his  little 
"  Methods  of  Study  in  Natural  History  y'  which  will  repay 
frequent  reading.  One  of  the  best  works  on  Zoology  is  that 
of  Milne-Edwards,  published  in  French  and  English  ;  but  if 
the  student  reads  French,  I  should  advise  him  by  all  means 
not  to  get  the  translation.  Tenn^y's  Natural  History  may 
be  used  as  a  work  of  reference. 

Cuvier  showed  that  animals  divided  themselves  naturally 
into  four  great  primary  groups,  which  he  called  branches, 
as  follows : 

Vertebrates, 
MoLLusKS,  Articulates^ 

Radiates, 

these  branches  being  each   characterized   by  an  entirely 
different  plan  of  structure.    Naturalists  have  long  been  puz- 
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zled  by  certain  animals,  such  as  the  sponges,  many  of  the 
anima/cu/a,  etc.,  which  do  not  appear  to  belong  to  any  one 
of  the  above  branches,  and  many  are  beginning  to  suspect 
that  there  is  a  fifth  branch,  characterized  by  the  want  of  a 
distinct  plan ;  these  have  been  called  the  Protozoa^  or  sys- 
temless  animals. 

I  advise  all  students  to  begin  with  the  study  of  the 
Radiates,  for  their  plan  is  exceedingly  simple  and  more 
easily  studied  than  that  of  the  other  branches. 

Radiates^  such  as  starfishes,  sea  urchins,  jelly  fishes,  etc.,  are 
animals  with  more  than  two  sides.  Their  bodies  are  com- 
posed of  a  larger  or  smaller  number  of  segments,  which  are 
exactly  alike,  and  are  symmetrically  arranged  around  a 
longitudinal  axis,  just  as  the  ''  quarters  '*  of  an  orange  are 
arranged  about  the  axis  of  the  fruit.  It  makes  no  difference 
how  much  radiates  may  differ  among  themselves,  they  all 
have  bodies  constructed  on  this  plan,  the  differences  being  in 
the  mode  of  expression  of  the  plan,  the  details  of  execu- 
tion, and  the  general  finishing  up,  so  to  speak,  of  the  animal ; 
and  it  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  studies  to  observe  how 
the  same  idea  finds  a  different  expression  in  different  radiates, 
or  in  other  words,  to  study  the  hofnologics  of  these  animals.  If 
you  live  by  the  sea  shore  you  can  easily  obtain  a  sea-urchin 
and  a  starfish  and  study  their  structure.  If  you  do  not  live 
near  the  sea,  apply  to  some  naturalist,  who  will  gladly  help 
you  obtain  them. 

Now  take  another  branch,  the  articulates  for  instance,  and 
compare  together  a  lobster  and  a  starfish.  They  are  both 
animals,  but  how  differently  they  are  constructed!  The 
lobster  has  only  two  sides,  and  all  its  appendages  and  internal 
organs  are  arranged  with  reference  to  them,  but  the  body  is 
divided  into  rings,  or  segments  jointed  together.  Its  stomach 
and  digestive  cavity  form  a  tube  running  through  the  middle 
of  the  body  fi-om  end  to  end ;  the  heart  is  another  tube  lying 
above  the  stomach,  while  the  grand  trunk  of  the  nervous 
system  runs  beneath  the  stomach  from  one  end  of  the  body 
to  the  other.  Even  the  legs  and  other  appendages  are 
jointed.  It  has  no  internal  skeleton,  and  all  the  hard  parts  are 
on  the  outside.  The  plan  on  which  it  is  built  is  that  of  articu- 
lation. Now  compare  the  lobster  with  a  crab,  a  worm,  and  an 
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insect,  and  observe  how  in  these  so  differently  appearing  ani- 
mals the  same  simple  idea  is  expressed. 

Then  turn  to  the  branch  of  ntollusks.  Examine  a  fresh 
water  clam  or  an  oyster.  It  resembles  the  lobster  in  that  it 
has  a  right  and  left  side  to  which  the  shells  are  applied,  but  it 
has  no  trace  of  an  articulate  arrangement  of  its  parts.  Ex- 
amine your  specimen  carefully  and  you  will  find  that  its  body 
is  composed  of  a  fleshy  sack  containing  the  organs  of  the 
body,  which  are  very  differently  arranged  from  what  they  arc 
in  either  the  radiates  or  vertebrates.  It  is  an  animal  built  on 
the  plan  of  saccation.  A  slug,  or  still  less,  a  snail  with  its 
spiral  shell,  bears  at  first  sight  no  resemblance  to  an  oyster, 
yet  it  is  built  on  the  same  plan,  and  so  is  the  cuttle  fish, 
together  with  the  other  less  well-known  saccates,  called 
ascidians  zxidi' brachiopods  znd  polyzoans. 

The  vertebrate  animals,  or  those  with  a  back  bone,  such  as 
fishes  and  reptiles,^birds,  mammals,  etc.,  widely  as  they  may 
differ  from  one  another  in  general  appearance,  are  all  never- 
theless constructed  on  the  same  plan,  but  it  is  wholly  distinct 
from  the  three  already  described.      It  is  not  the  fact  that  all 
these  animals  have  a  back  bone  that  constitutes  them  verte- 
brates, for  some  members  of  the  branch  have  not  a  bone  in 
their  bodies.   The  vertebrate  plan  is  a  little  difficult  to  under- 
stand, but  I  will  try  to  explain  it :    All  fishes  and  reptiles, 
frogs  and  toads,  birds,  mammals  and  man  agree  in  the  follow- 
ing features.     From  one  end  of  the  body  to  the  other  there 
runs  an  axis,  which  in  some  of  the  lowest  members  of  the 
branch  forms  a  soft  cord,  but  in  the  great  proportion  of  verte- 
brates however  it  consists  of  a  row  of  short  bones,  called 
vertebras,  jointed  together  and  forming  a  spine  or  back  bone. 
Above  this  axis  there  runs  in  like  manner  from  one  end  of 
the  body  to  the  other,  a  cavity  containing  a  spinal  cord, 
which  in  the  front  end  of  the  body  swells  into  a  brain.    This 
forms  the  grand  centre  and  main  trunk  of  the  nervous  system 
of  the  animal.     This  cavity  contains  nothing  else.     In  most 
vertebrates  this  cavity  is  enclosed  and  protected  by  series  of 
bony  arches,  which  spring  from  the  separate  bones  of  which 
the  spine  is  composed.     Even  the  skull  is  composed   of 
vertebrae,  whose  arches  have  been  enormously  developed  and 
soldered  together  so  as  to  serve  as  a  casket  to  hold  the  brain. 
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Beneath  the  vertebrate  axis  is  another  and  a  larger  cavity 
usually  enclosed  by  ribs,  etc.,  bony  arches  attached  to  the 
lower  side  of  the  vertebrae,  and  within  which  we  find  the 
various  organs  for  sustaining  life  and  perpetuating  the  species. 
Cut  the  body  of  any  vertebrate  across  and  it  will  present  the 
same  general  appearance  inside,  whether  it  be  a  fish,  or 
a  frog,  or  a  sheep-.  Widely  different  as  the  limbs  of  all  these 
animals,  are,  they  are  all  built  on  the  same  plan.  The  fine 
£ns  of  a  fish,  the  wings  of  a  bat  or  bird,  the  fore  leg$  of 
a  frog  or  a  horse,  and  the  arms  of  a  man,  are  only  modifica- 
tions of  the  same  idea.  They  are  strictly  Itomologous  to  one 
another.    * 

A  homology  implies  a  close  fundamental  agreement  in 
structure.  An  arm  and  a  bird's  wing  are  made  of  exactly  the 
same  elements,  but  there  is  no  other  resemblance  between 
the  wing  of  a  bird  and  that  of  a  fly,  than  that  they  are  both 
instalments  used  for  flight.      One  is  a  inodified  arm,  the 
other  a  dried   up  gill  used   as  a  wing,  instead   of  being 
employed  for  breathing  purposes.    A  resemblance  of  this 
kind,  a  mere  outside  resemblance  between  things  fundament- 
ally different,  is  called  an  analogy.    The  parts  of  an  articulate 
may  sometimes  resemble  those  of  a  vertebrate — but  the  idea 
expressed  in  each  is  wholly  different,  and  they  only  bear  an 
analogy  to  one  another.      Homologies  do  not  always  imply 
outside  resemblance.    The  stamens  and  pistils  and  petals  of  a 
flower,  different  as  they  appear,  are  nevertheless  homologous 
to  one  another,  and  are  only  modifications  of  leaves.  But  how 
close  so  ever  the  wing  of  the  leaf  insect  may  ape  the  color  and 
shape  a  withering  leaf,  the  resemblance  is  after  all  only  an 
analogy. 

Animals  must  not  be  studied  fi-om  catalogues  or  dry  ency- 
clopaedias, as  is  so  often  the  case ;  there  are  thought -nexi, 
that  bind  them  more  or  less  intimately  together  into  groups, 
and  these  are  the  homologies  which  they  bear  to  one  another 
in  their  structure.  The  study  of  the  homologies  among  ani- 
mals is  exceedingly  interesting  and  profitable,  and  it  should 
early  be  entered  upon  by  the  student,  not  from  books,  but  so 
far  as  may  be  possible  from  the  actual  examination  of  speci- 
mens, using  books  as  guides,  by  comparing  carefully,  part  by 
part,  different  animals  with  one  another. 
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One  sees  immediately  that  the  members  of  a  branch  divide 
themselves  naturally  into  several  large  groups,  which  ag^ain 
divide  and  subdivide  until  at  last  we  come  down  to  the 
single  individual.  Thus  we  find  in  the  articulates  that 
the  articulate  plan  is  expressed  in  three  different  ways,  giv- 
ing us  three  classes  for  the  branch,  namely.  Worms,  Crusta- 
ceans  and  InsectSy  which  agree  with  one  another  in  plan  but 
differ  in  the  mode  of  its  execution.  Each  one  of  these  classes 
contains  several  well  marked  divisions  which  we  call  orders ; 
thus,  the  insects  are  all  articulates  in  which  the  rings  of  the 
body  are  grouped  together  into  three  distinct  regions,  a 
head,  middle-body,  and  abdomen,  each  of  which  differs  from 
the  others  in  the  class  of  functions  it  performs ;  but  in  the 
class  we  have  some  insects  which  have  worm-like  bodies,  and  • 
in  which  it  is  not  easy  to  distinguish  three  regions ;  such  are 
the  centipedes,  with  their  many  rings  and  legs.  Then  we  have 
the  eight  legged  spider,  where  the  head  and  middle  body  are 
united,  and  the  body  seems  to  be  divided  into  only  two 
regions,  while  the  highest  insects  have  the  three  regions  of  the 
body  well  marked  out.,  These  differences  which  characterize 
the  orders  of  insects  are  rank-differences,  and  we  see  on  what 
a  different  category  orders  are  based  from  those  which 
characterize  classes  and  branches.  So  we  may  divide  up 
orders  into  families,  families  into  genera,  genera  into  species, 
aiid  species  into  individuals. 

There  is  a  great  tendency  among  natural  history  students 
to  lay  too  much  stress  upon  the  scientific  names  given  to 
animals,  and  some  collectors  will  overwhelm  you  with  the 
names  of  everything  about  you.  It  does  sound  somewhat 
finely  to  be  able  to  tell  your  friend  that  a  sea  urchin  is  called 
Toxopneustes  DrbbachiensiSy  or  what  not,  but  if  one  does  not 
know  the  structure  and  homologies  of  Echinoids,  what  does 
all  that  really  amount  to?  In  a  great  many  cases  these 
walking  catalogues  are  wholly  unillustrated  by  notes  or 
remarks.  To  be  able  to  give  the  name  of  every  one  you 
meet  is  not  to  know  men  and  society.  He  who  learns  by 
rote  the  divisions  of  the  animal  kingdom  as  one  would  learn 
a  verb,  and  stores  his  memory  with  the  names  of  things,  as  a 
school  boy  crams  a  Latin  vocabulary,  knows  no  more  of  the 
spirit  of  natural  history  than  the  school  boy  docs  of  the 
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genius  of  the  Latin  language.  Better  understand  thoroughl)' 
the  homologies  that  run  through  a  class,  even  if  you  cannot 
call  a  single  species  of  that  class  by  its  proper  scientific 
name. 

The  only  successful  way  to  teach  natural  Jiistory,  is  to 
teach  it  orally.  Prepare  your  subject  for  the  day 
thoroughly,  and  get  your  class  around  you  and  talk  to 
them,  showing  them  specimens,  and  illustrating  what  you 
say  by  drawings*  on  the  black-board  in  colored  chalks. 
Begin  with  the  branches,  and  when  the  scholar  can  tell  a 
vertebrate,  a  moUusk,  etc.,  when  he  sees  it,  and  really 
understands  the  plan  on  which  it  is  constructed,  take  up  the 
classes.  If  you  have  any  love  for  Nature,  you  will  find  it 
most  delightful,  and  I  know  of  nothing  more  pleasant  and 
inspiriting  than  a  class  of  young  folks  in  natural  history. 
But  you  must  not  be  satisfied  with  merely  talking  to  your 
class.  Start  a  school  museum,  and  set  every  one  of  your 
scholars  at  work  to  bring  in  all  the  animals  he  can  collect. 
Teach  the  scholar  to  observe  for  himself.  Give  him  speci- 
mens to  examine  and  compare  together  and  to  make 
drawings  of.  Depend  upon  it,  if  you  will  but  take  a  little 
pains,  you  will  awaken  an  immense  enthusiasm  in  your  class, 
and  you  will  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  your  scholars 
receive  a  training  that  you  had  not  dared  to  believe 
possible  from  such  studies.  In  arithmetic  we  g^ve  prob- 
lems to  be  worked  out.  You  can  propose  questions  to  be 
solved  in  natural  history;  for  instance,  you  may  g^ve  a 
scholar  a  few  insects,  and  require  him  to  compare  them 
together,  and  find  the  points  in  which  they  resemble  or 
differ  from  one  another,  or  you  may  require  him  to  examine 
some  animal  so  carefully  that  he  will  be  able  to  describe  it 
after  you  have  taken  it  from  him.  By  judicious  manage- 
ment, you  will  find  that  it  is  possible  to  get  much  real  study 
and  hard  work  out  of  your  scholars  in  the  prosecution  of 

Zoological  studies. 

Ch.  Fred.  Hartt. 


The  g^eat  secret  of  mental  education  is  not,  as  is  too  gen- 
endly  supposed,  the  storing  of  the  mind,  but  the  making  of  it. 
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SYSTEMAT/C    TECHNICAL    EDUCATION. 


SECOND     PART. 


T 


HE    map   of  human   knowledge,    as    we   have   seen, 
consists  of: 


I.^The    Philosophy    of    Nature;       II. — ^The    Philosophy    of 

Human   Nature. 

Next,  the  philosophy  of  nature  is  divided  into  the  following 

philosophies : 

Philosophies  of 
Form;  Substance;  Creation;  Life. 

And  the  philosophy  of  human  nature  is  divided  into — 

Philosophies  of 
Mind  ;  Speech  ;  History  ;  Politics. 

Here  we  have  already  some  data  for  the  organization  of 
our  university.  These  philosophies  are  by  custom  not  called 
philosophies  of  nature  and  of  human  nature,  as  we  have 
called  them ;  but  the  philosophy  of  nature  is  generally  called 
science,  and  the  science  of  human  nature  is  generally  called 
philosophy.  Our  university  will  accordingly  take  those 
two  divisions';  the  division  of  science,  and  the  division  of 
philosophy. 

THE    UNIVERSITY. 


I. — The  Sciences, 

1.  The  Mathematical  Sciences. 

2.  The  Physical  Sciences. 

3.  The  Geographical  Sciences. 

4.  The  Biological  Sciences. 


II. — The  Philosophies. 

1.  The  Philosophy  of  Mind. 

2.  The  Philosophy  of  Literature. 

3.  The  Philosophy  of  History. 

4.  The  Philosophy  of  Society. 


The  Philosophy   of   Nature. 

But  these  eight  departments  of  university  teaching  must 
be  broken  up  and  specialised  before  they  can  either  be  taught 
effectually  to  our  students,  or  be  by  them  eflFectually  em- 
ployed to  fill  the  wants  of  human  life.  The  philosophy 
of  form  must  be  used  as  a  general  groundwork  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  mathematical  sciences,  and  these  sciences 
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group  themselves  into  the  departments  of  calculus  and 
geometry,  according  as  their  subject  is  viewed  as  made 
«p  of  discrete  parts,  or  of  concrete  continuity.  And  each 
of  these  again  subdivides  itself  according  as  its  elements 
consist  of  measured  or  unmeasured  quantities,  and  forms 
that  are  stable  or  changing.  Thus  the  philosophy  of  form 
becomes  the  foundation  of  the  mathematical  sciences,  in 
their  two  departments  of  calculus  and  geometry,  and  their 
four  divisions  of  quantity,  number,  place,  and  form. 

PHILOSOPHY    OF    FORM. 
Mathematical  Sciences. 


The  Calculus, 

Calculus  of  Quantity. 
Calculus  of  Number. 


Geometry, 
Geometry  of  Place, 
Geometry  of  Form. 


The  philosophy  of  substance  becomes  the  foundation  of 
the  physical  sciences,  which  are  two :  the  science  of  physics 
proper,  or  natural  philosophy,  which  concerns  itself  with 
the  properties  and  phenomena  of  matter,  and  the  laws  of 
matter  in  general ;  and  the  chemical  sciences,  whifch  concern 
themselves  with  distinguishing  the  different  kinds  of  matter, 
their  propierties,  their  combinations,  and  the  phenomena 
which  result  from,  and  the  laws  which  govern,  their  union 
and  separation.  Tho .  one  concerned  with  the  properties 
of  matter  and  the  forces  which  regulate  its  phenomena ;  the 
other  with  the  peculiarities  of  matter,  and  the  specialities 
of  the  phenomena  of  each :  giving  rise  to  the  following 
divisions : — 

PHILOSOPHY  OF  SUBSTANCE. 

f 

Physical  Sciences. 


Natural  Philosophy. 

Properties  of  Matter. 
Phenomena  of  Force. 


Chemistry. 

Chemistry  of  Elements. 
Chemistry  of  Compounds. 


We  next  come  to  what  are  often  called  the  natural  sciences, 
in  which  we  record  the  phenomena,  and  examine  the  struc- 
ture and  distribution,  of  the  material  creation  of  which 
we  form  a  minute  part.  The  survey  of  the  heavens ;  the  in- 
ventory, places,  and  paths  of  the  stars;* the  earth,  its  form, 
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its  matter,  its  convolutions ;  the  sea,  its  distribution,  its  tides 
and  waves,  and  currents ;  the  matter  of  the  eartk,  its  convo- 
lutions, its  hidden  structures,  its  buried  inhabitants ; — all  this 
forms  a  world-knowledge,  or  cosmology,  to  which  the  name 
of  natural  history,  or  natural  science,  is  not  very  appropri- 
ately g^ven ;  and  which  the  names  astrology,  geography,  and 
geology,  do  not  very  aptly  describe.  Under  the  philosophy 
of  creation  we  have  therefore  the  following  departments : — 

PHILOSOPHY    OF    CREATION. 

COSMOLOGICAL  SCIENCES. 


Cosmology  Proper. 

Astronomy. 
Geodesy. 


Geology, 

Physical  Geography. 
Special  Geology. 


The  last  stage  in  our  study  of  the  world  of  matter  is  that 
in  which  it  has  been  so  organized  as  to  form  the  structure  of 
living-   beings.       The    habitations    of   vegetable    life    are 
structures  of  wonderful  complexity,  ingenuity,  and  exquisite 
beauty.    Their  hidden  anatomy  displays  to  us  wonderful  ex^' 
amples  of  every  kind  of  invention,  contrivance,  and  ingen- 
ious disposition  of  matter,  and  furnishes  examples  of  the 
application  of  forces  to  produce  motions,  and  of  means  and 
mechanism  to  apply  those  motions  to  the  functions  of  life 
and  usefulness.    By  means  of  the  study  of  these,  we  too  may 
learn  how  to  organize  dead  matter  in  conformity  with  our 
thoughts;  how  to  contrive  mechanism  to  obey  our  com- 
mands ;   how  to  set  means  on  the  way  to  ends,  so  as  to 
accomplish  even  our  most  fantastic  wishes.     In  the  study  of 
the  structures  and  phenomena  of  material  life,  we  separate 
them  into  two  great  kingdoms, — of  growing  life,  and  moving 
life  ;  of  rooted  beings,  and  locomotive  beings ;  and  in  examin- 
ing the  structure  of  these  beings  by  the  knife  of  the  anato- 
mist, and  ttie  eye  of  the  microscopist,  we  separate  with  ease 
the  structure  of  the  rooted  plant  from  the  framework  of  the 
moving  animal.     The  vegetable  kingdom  and  the  animal 
kingdom  thus  separate  the  world  of  life  into  two ;  and  it  is 
hard  to  say  whether  the  lesson  we  take  from  the  org^aniza- 
tion  of  growth  in  vegetables,  or  the  movements  in  animals, 
is  the  more  valuable. 
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The  anatomy  of  plants,  and  the  anatomy  of  vegetables,  is 
but  the  beginning  of  their  study.    We  have  next  to  see  how 
diis  hidden  mechanism  which  we  have  revealed  does  its 
work  of  developing,  sustaining,  and   maturing  the  living 
thing :  how  seeds  grow  into  plants ;   how  the  stem  of  the 
phnt   throws    roots    downward  into  the  earth,  and  out 
of  that  great  chemical  laboratory   selects,  extracts,  and 
draws  up  into  itself  the  matter  of  organization  and  nutri- 
ment: how  the  same  stem  at  its  upper  end  throws  up 
branches  larger  and  wider  into  the  region  of  the  air,  there  to 
form  another  chemical  laboratory,  where  also  it  exchanges 
all  the  matter  it  does  not  want  for  those  elements  in  the  air 
which  nourish  its  life ;   how  each  bud  of  each  plant  contains 
first  a  new  plant,  the  exact  copy  of  its  parent  stem  ;  and  how 
in  the  extremity  of  each  stem  is  cradled  a  new  and  young 
plant,  at  its  birth  encircled  by  the  fanciful  decorations 
of  wreaths  of  Howers ;  and  how  the  cradle  of  the  young 
plant  is  so  formed  as  to  float  its  youthful  charge  in  the  air, 
or  bear  it  harmless  along  the  surface  of  the  water,  or  coated 
with  an  armour  which  shall  secure  the  germ  of  future  life 
against  the  blows  and  shocks  of  storms.    All  this  forms  an 
insight  into  the  laws  and  workings  of  creation,  quite  as  in- 
structive, quite  as  grand,  even  more  removed  beyond  the 
sphere  of  human  mastery  than  the  movements  of  the  planets 
themselves.    This  forms  the  physiology  of  vegetable  life, 
and  leads  us  to  study  what  food  plants  should  eat ;   what 
liquids  they  should  drink ;  how  they  should  be  tended,  pro- 
tected, propagated,  improved.      These  lead  us  up  to  the 
*  physiology  of  animal  life :  how  the  infant  grows,  strengthens, 
matures ;   how  its  health  should  be  tended,  developed  ;  how 
its  weakness  should  be  cured,  disease-averted,  misfortune  set 
right.    The  whole  story  of  animal  life :  sleep,  food,  digestion, 
sight,  hearing,  taste,  smell, — all  those  mysteries  which  make 
op  the  human  animal,  and  go  to  make  the  body  a  fit  engine 
for  the  rational  mind,  and  habitation  for  the  divine  soul, — 
aB  that  is  the  subject  of  the  physiology  of  animal  life. 

The  human  body,  then,  is  the  crowning  knowledge  of  the 
whole  science  of  the  world  of  matter.  A  step  further,  and 
wc  trench  on  the  philosophy  of  mind. 
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THE  EDUCATION  AND   USE   OF  GESTURE. 

SECOND    .PART. 

GETTING  the  hands  up,  using  them,  and  getting  them 
back  again,  with  ease,  force,  and  grace  are  the  three 
essential  requisites  in  the  mechanism  of  gesture.  Much 
practice  of  the  following  simple  instruction,  is  believed  to  be 
the  surest  and  speediest  road  to  this  rare  accomplishment : 

Stand  erect,  with  arms  extended  laterally,  and  on  a  line 
with  the  shoulders;  arms  and  hands  kept  perfectly  straight, 
and  fingers  together.  In  this  position  move  the  hands  ra- 
pidly up  and  down,  using  the  wrist  joints  only.  Exercise 
in  the  same  way  with  arms  straight  and  extended  upward, 
in  front,  and  downward;  on  a  line  with  the  shoulders.  In 
the  four  directions,  with  arms  extended  as  before,  execute 
rapid  circular  movements  of  the  hands,  using  the  wrist  joints 
only.  Observing  the  same  instructions  as  to  direction  and 
position,  writhe  the  hands  and  fingers  with  great  force. 
Try  to  throw  the  fingers  from  the  hands  by  strong  and 
rapid  shakings  in  the  four  directions.  Swing  the  arm  rapidly 
and  freely  in  circles  about  the  shoulder;  arm  straight. 
Move  both  arms  in  the  same  way. 

The  object  of  the  foregoing  exercises  is  to  give  strength 
and  pliability  to  the  muscles  and  joints  of  the  arms  and 
hands,  thereby  securing  ease,  strength,  and  freedom  of  move- 
ment. These  somewhat  trying  exercises  should  precede  the 
following  less  tedious  movements,  until  the  student  is  con- 
vinced that  they  are  no  longer  necessary. 

Law  Congenial  Gestures, — (i.)  Stand  erect,  arms  by  the 
sides  in  repose  position ;  move  the  arms  upward  toward  the 
body,  and  at  a  sufficient  distance  therefrom  to  maintain 
graceful  curves,  until  the  points  of  the  little  fingers  meet,  or 
nearly  opposite  to  the  abdomen.  This  is  the  preparatory 
movement.  The  fingers  should  be  slightly  separated,  and 
thumbs  turned  slightly  outward,  palms  oblique.  (2.)  Move 
the  arms  in  slight  curves  outward  and  downward,  hands 
oblique,  palms  turned  outward :  and,  by  bending  the  wrist 
joints,  add  a  curvilinear  motion  of  the  hands  in  unison 
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with  the  sweeping  curves  of  the  arms.  This  is  the  second, 
or  expressive  movement.  (3.)  After  the  completion  of  the 
expressive  movement  a  slight  pause  occurs,  after  which 
bring  the  arms  in  curves  by  the  return  movement  to  the 
repose  position. 

Middle  Congenial  Gcstiires. — (i.)  Move  the  arms  upward 
from  repose  position  until  the  points  of  the  little  fingers 
meet,  or  nearly  opposite  to,  and  at  a  sufficient  distance  from, 
the  chest,  to  secure  graceful  curves  of  the  arms.  (2.)  Move 
the  arms  outward  in  horizontal  curves.  (3.)  Bring  arms  to 
repose  position. 

High  Congenial  Gestures. — (i.)  Move  the  arms  upward 
until  the  points  of  the  little  fingers  meet,  or  nearly  opposite 
to,  and  at  a  sufficient  distance  from,  the  chin,  to  ensure  grace. 
(2).  Move  the  arms  upward  and  outward  in  oblique  curves. 
(3).     Bring  arms  in  slight  curves  to  repose  position. 

In  the  practice  of  the  above  described  gestures,  the 
student  must  be  careful  to  allow  nothing  but  curves  in 
position  and  movement,  and  not  neglect  the  position  and 
movements  of  the  hands  in  the  execution  of  the  expressive 
part  of  gesture,  as  described  in  the  expressive  movement  of 
Low  Congenial  Ge3tures. 

Emphatic  Gestures  demand  angles  and  straight  lines  in 
position  and  movement,  as  they  express  states  of  mind  more 
associated  with  force  than  grace. 

Law  Emphatic  Gestures. — Stand  erect,  arms  in  repose  posi- 
tion, as  before  described,  (i.)  Move  the  arms  in  angular 
position  and  in  straight  lines  until  the  points  of  the  little 
fingers  meet  near  the  abdomen.  (2.)  Move  the  arms  in  a 
straight  line  obliquely  downward  until  they  are  straight- 
ened, palms  oblique  and  turned  outward.  (3.)  Bring  arms 
in  straight  lines  to  repose  position. 

Middle  Emphatic  Gestures. — (i.)  Move  the  arms  in  angular 
position  and  in  straight  lines  until  the  points  of  the  little 
fingers  meet  near  to  the  chest.  (2.)  Move  the  anps  outward 
^d  horizontally  in  straight  lines  until  straightened,  palms 
oblique  and  turned  outward.  (3.)  Bring  arms  in  straight 
lines  to  repose  position. 

High  Emphatic  Gestures. — (i.)  Move  the  arms  in  angular 
position  and  in  straight  lines  until  the  points  of  the  little 
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fingers  meet  opposite  the  chin.  (2.)  Move  the  arms  out- 
ward and  obliquely  upward  until  straightened,  palms 
oblique  and  turned  outward.  (3.)  Bring  the  arms  in 
straight  lines  to  repose  position. 

Aversive  Gestures  likewise  demand  angular. and  straight 
lines  both  in  position  and  movement,  as  they  express  mental 
states  more  associated  with  force  than  g^ace.  Observe  the 
same  general  directions  given  for  practice  in  Emphatic  Ges- 
tures, and  practice  Aversive  Gestures  in  the  three  directions. 
The  only  difference  between  them  is,  that  in  the  second,  or 
expressive  movement,  the  palms  are  reversed  and  the  fingers 
distended. 

The  student  should  also  practice  Congenial,  Emphatic, 
and  Aversive  gestures,  using  but  one  arm.  In  one-arm 
gestures,  observe  the  same  directions  as  given  for  the  fore- 
going movements  with  both  arms.  The  preparatory  move- 
ments  in  each  direction  terminating  opposite  to  the  medium 
line  of  the  body.  Expression  sometimes  demands  a  more 
extended  preparatory  movement ;  in  such  case,  the  hands 
are  carried  opposite  to  the  side  line  of  the  body,  giving  a 
longer  sweep  to  the  expressive  movement.  In  all  these 
exercises  the  shoulders  are  the  centres  of  motion.  In  the 
expression  of  certain  concentrative  states  of  mind,  however, 
the  forearm  alone  is  used,  the  elbaw  being  the  Centre  of 
motion.  Such  states  of  mind  require  but  little  action.  The 
gestures  to  express  them  are  classed  with  the  Emphatic 
gestures,  and  are  called  contemplative  and  argumentative. 
Lawyers  and  teachers  have  occasion  to  use  this  class  of  ges- 
ture more  than  any  others ;  but  they  are  apt  to  use  them  all 
the  time,  on  unemphatic  as  well  as  on  emphatic  words,  thus 
making  gesture  a  monotony  of  movement  that  may  express 
the  speaker's  earnestness  or  nervousness,  but  does  not  suffi- 
ciently mark  ideas  which  should  receive  the  emphasis  of 
gesture. 

Every  one  is  familiar  with  the  terse  and  trite  advice  so 
frequently  and  ignorantly  given  by  teachers  with  regard  to 
gestures — " be  natural^* — when  to  be  natural  is  to  be  dis- 
agreeable and  awkward  nine  times  out  of  ten.  Others,  who 
igrnore  elocutionary  training,  quote  with  self-satisfied  em- 
phasis "  earnestness  is  the  soul  of  oratory/'  meaning  that 
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earnestness  is  the  a/i  of  oratory.  Earnestness  is  the  soul  of 
oratory ;  but  it  must  be  directed  and  controlled  by  judg- 
ment and  taste  to  subserve  the  highest  uses.  Some  are 
opposed  to  the  study  and  practice  of  gestures,  giving  as  a 
reason  that  it  would  make  them  unnatural  and  mechanical. 
It  is  a  matter  of  no  little  wonder  how  such  persons  ever 
trusted  their  minds  to  the  educative  processes  of  school  or 
college,  for  fear  of  being  made  mechanical  and  unnatural ! 

It  is  now  necessary  to  consider  the  positions  and  move- 
ments of  the  lower  limbs,  and  gestures  as  related  to  them. 
For  the  convenience  of  analysis  and  description,  the  posi- 
tions are  numbered ;  only  the  most  important  will  be  con- 
sidered. The  necessity  for  the  different  positions  described 
arises  from  the  action  of  the  same  general  law  that  deter- 
mines the  character  of  gesture,  viz  :  the  different  states  of 
mind  demand  distinctive  particulars  of  expression. 

In  the  practice  of  the  positions  to  be  described,  the  stu- 
dent  must  carefully  observe  the  following  cautions :  In  every 
position  the  feet  must  be  placed  so  as  to  sustain  the  weight 
of  the  body  with  ease  and  grace ;  the  heels  supporting  the 
general  weight  of  the  body ;  the  balls  of  the  feet  and  the 
toes,  the  shoulder  or  side  weights  of  the  body.     Ease  and 
grace  are  secured  in  every  position  by  simply  placing  the 
feet  in  line  oblique  to  the  body,  the  toes  on  a  line  with  the 
points  of  the  shoulders,  and  the  heels  never  so  widely  sepa- 
rated as  to  disturb  the  equilibrium  of  the  body. 

By  observing  these  requisites  for  ease  and  grace,  the  feet 
will  present  something  less  than  a  right  angle  in  eacli  posi- 
tion. Otherwise,  awkwardness  and  insecurity  of  position 
are  inevitable. 
The  thirteen  positions  may  be  briefly  described  as  follows : 
First  Position. — Weight  of  body  on  right  leg,  knee  straight, 
left  knee  bent,  heels  together  or  nearly,  toes  on  line  with  the 
shoulders. 

SecoTtd  Position. — Weight  of  body  on  left  leg,  knee  straight, 
right  knee  bent,  feet  in  same  position  as  before. 

There  are  six  modifications  of  the  above  positions,  which 
nuiy  be  taken  instead  of  those  described.  They  are:  (i.) 
Move  the  leg,  not  sustaining  the  weight  of  the  body,  by  a 
sliort  lateral  step ;  knee  remaining  bent.    (2.)  Straighten  the 
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Icnee  by  a  second  step  in  same  direction.  (3.)  Bring  the  heel 
of  the  moved  foot  from  last  position  to  the  hollow  of ,  the 
unmoved  foot,  knee  bent.  (4.)  Straighten  the  knee  by  a 
short  step  obliquely  to  the  front.  (5.)  Bring  the  hollow  of 
the  moved  foot  from  last  position  to  the  heel  of  the  unmoved 
foot,  knee  bent.  (6.)  Straighten  the  knee  by  a  short  step 
obliquely  to  the  rear.  In  assuming  these  modifications  the 
weight  of  the  body  remains  firm  on  the  unmoved  foot. 

Third  Position. — Advance  the  right  foot  from  the  first 
position  by  a  short  step,  knee  straight,  weight  of  body  on 
advanced  foot,  left  leg  following  advance  of  body,  straight, 
and  resting  on  toe. 

Fourth  Position. — Advance  to  the  left,  observing  directions 
given  for  right  advance. 

.  Fifth  Position. — Advance  right  foot  from  first  position  by 
a  long  step,  knee  bent,  weight  of  body  on  advance  foot,  left; 
leg  following  the  advance  of  the  body,  straight,  and  resting 
on  the  toe. 

Sixth  Position. — Advance  left  foot,  observing  the  directions 
given  for  the  right  advance.  The  fifth  and  sixth  positions 
are  expressive  of  strong  excitements  of  a  congenial  or 
elevated  nature,  and  are  therefore  called  the  Elevated  Ad- 
vance. 

Seventh  Position. — Advance  to  the  right  as  in  fifth  position, 
but  with  both  feet  planted  firmly,  ready  for  offence  or  de- 
fence. 

Eighth  Position. — Advance  with  left  leg  as  in  sixth  posi- 
tion, but  with  both  feet  planted  firmly,  ready  for  offence  or 
defence.  These  positions  are  called  the  Basilar  Advance, 
expressive  of  their  character. 

Ninth  Position. — From  first  position  take  a  short  step,  with 
right  foot  obliquely  to  the  rear,  weight  of  body  on  rear  foot, 
both  legs  straight,  the  left  resting  on  toe  in  front. 

Tenth  Position. — From  first  position  take  short  step  on  left 
foot  obliquely  to  the  rear,  weight  of  body  on  left  foot,  both 
legs  straight,  the  right  resting  on  toe  in  front. 

Eleventh  Position. — From  first  position  take  long  step  with 
right  foot  obliquely  to  the  rear,  knee  bent,  weight  of  body 
on  rear  foot,  the  left  straight,  resting  on  toe  in  front. 

Twelfth  Position^ — From  first  position  take  long  step  with 
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left  foot  obliquely  to  rear,  knee  bent,  weight  of  body  on  left 
foot,  right  leg  straight,  resting  on  toe  in  front. 

Thirteenth  Position. — Heels  together,  legs  straight,  body 
drawn  up  to  its  full  height,  chest  expanded,  head  thrown- 
slightly  backward. 

In  the  expression  of  unexcited  states  of  mind,  and  mode- 
rate excitements  which  do  not  advance  or  throw  back 
the  body,  the  first  and  second  positions,  or  some  modifica- 
tions of  them  are  demanded.  Moderate  excitjments,  which- 
advance  the  body,  demand  the  third  and  fourth  positions; 
strong  excitements,  which  advance  the  body,  the  fifth,  sixth, 
seventh,  and  eig^h  positions.  Moderate  excitements,  which, 
determine  backward  movements  of  the  body,  the  ninth  and 
tenth  positions ;  intense  excitements,  which  necessitate  back- 
ward movements  of  the  body,  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  posU 
,tions.  In  all  the  foregoing  positions,  the  weight  of  the  body  ' 
is  sustained  mainly  on  one  leg,  either  the  right  or  the  left. 
States  of  mind  strongly  associated  with  ego^  or  dignity,  r^ 
quire  the  thirteenth  position.  In  this  position  the  weight 
of  the  body  is  sustained  equally  on  both  legs. 

The  general  forward  and  backward  movements  of  position 
are,  as  indicated  in  the  above  practice,  in  a  line  oblique  td 
the  perpendicular  of  the  body.  The  student,  however,  " 
should  practice  the  advancing  positions  directly  to  the 
front,  side,  and  rear,  accommodating  the  body  and  the  posi- 
tions of  the  feet  to  the  direction  of  advance,  so  as  to  insure 
ease  as  well  as  grace. 

The  body  in  all  its  movements  should  accommodate  itself 
to  the  direction  of  the  mind's  attentions.  The  movements 
of  the  arms,  as  related  to  those  of  the  lower  limbs,  are  regu- 
lated by  the  following  rules : 

In  all  gestures,  except  the  Aversive,  and  when  but  one 
arm  is  employed,  use  the  arm  on  that  side  of  the  body 
.where  its  weight  is  determined.  First  position,  right  arm ; . 
second  position,  left  arm ;  third  position,  right  arm ;  fourth 
position,  left  arm,  and  so  on.  When  both  arms  are  used 
directly  to  the  front,  the  position  assumed  is  immaterial,  as 
the  movements  of  the  arms  would  not  disturb  the  equili- 
brium of  the  body ;  but  when  the  attention  of  the  mind  is 
positively  to  the  right  or  left,  both  arms  in  gesture  must 
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move  in,  the  direction  of  the  body's  advance  or  weight. 
When  the  attention  of  the  mind  is  not  positively  to  the  left, 
the  weight  of  the  body  is  to  the  right,  and  the  right  arm  is 
used,  or  both  arms  to  the  front,  as  expression  may  require. 
In  Aversive  gestures,  and  when  but  one  arm  is  employed, 
use  the  arm  opposite  to  that  side  of  body  on  which  its 
weight  is  determined.  When  both  arms  are  carried  to  the 
front,  expressing  aversion,  it  is  immaterial  whether  the 
weight  is  fixed  on  the  right  or  the  left  foot ;  but,  as  a  general 
qnle,  on  right.  When  the  aversive  attention  is  positively 
right  or  left,  both  arms  mo,ve  to  right  or  left  in  the  direction 
Cjf  attention,  and  opposite  to  weight  of  body,  the  ninth  posi- 
tion would  require  the  left  arm,  or  both  to  the  front ;  the 
t^nth,  the  right  arm,  or  both  to  the  front ;  the  eleventh,  the 
left  arm,  or  both  to  the  front ;  the  twelfth,  the  right  arm,  or 
both  to  front. 

To  describe  every  position  and  movement  used  in  the  ex- 
pression of  thoughts  and  feelings  would  be  impracticable,  if 
not  impossible.  I  have  endeavored  only  to  present  a  few 
hints  on  this  important  and  much  neglected  feature  of  orato- 
rial  training,  earnestly  hoping  that  they  may  be  of  some 
practical  benefit  to  young  speakers.  Nothing  can  take  the 
place  of  the  living  instructor,  who  can  be  a  model  as  well  as 
a  director ;  but  the  suggestions  here  given  may  be  of  great 
assistance  to  those  who  cannot  enjoy  the  advantage  of  tho- 
rough elocutionary  training. 

Walter  C.  Lyman. 


Accuracy  in  Education. — I  do  not  know  that  there  is 
anything,  except  it  be  humility,  which  is  so  valuable  as  an 
incident  of  education  as  accuracy.  And  accuracy  can  be 
taught.  Direct  lies  told  to  the  world  are  as  dust  in  the  bal- 
ance when  weighed  against  the  falsehoods  of  inaccuracy. 
These  are  the  fatal  things ;  and  they  are  all-pervading.  I 
scarcely  care  what  is  taught  to  the  young,  if  it  will  but  im- 
pbnt  in  them  the  habit  of  accuracy.  . . .  Besides,  there  is  this 
important  result  from  a  habit  ot  accuracy,  that  it  produces 
truthfulness  even  on  those  occasions  where  a  man  would  be 
tempted  to  be  untruthful.  He  gradually  gets  to  love  ac- 
curacy more  even  than  his  own  interests. — Arthur  Helps. 
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•    ■ 
■ 

MARY  CLEMMER  AMES  contributes  to  the  Indi^ 
pendent  an  article  on  "  Margaret  Fuller,"  which  con- 
tains the  following  criticism  of  the  prevailing  aimlessness  of 
the  education  of  women.  We  have  read  nothing  that  go^ 
more  directly  to  the  quick  of  the  matter.  i 

"  It  is  not,"  she  says,  "  the  want  of  native  power,  nor  want 
of  opportunity,  nor  the  envious  prejudice  of  men,  which 
debars  women  from  the  places  of  personal  independence  and 
influence  which  they  covet,  so  much  as  it  is  their  own  ladk 
of  accurate  knowledge,  of  faculties  disciplined  to  special 
uses.  One  born  with  the  faculty  divine  may  write  rhymes 
and  romance,  if  one  only  knows  the  alphabet ;  one  may  do 
no  small  amount  of  showy  and  shammy  work  witli  just  a  smat- 
tering of  lore;  one  may  play  brilliantly  with  things  in 
general,  without  knowing  anything  in  particular ;  but  therlfe 
is  a  vantage  ground  of  thought  as  well  as  of  action,  which  no 
mere  show  can  reach,  before  which  all  shams  fail.  In  the 
highest  degree  to  weigh,  measure,  compare,  analyze  and 
judge  involves  not  only  the  natural  power  to  do  it,  but  h 
long  discipline  and  preparation  of  that  power  for  its  finest 
use.  The  total  lack  of  such  discipline  is  the  most  distin- 
guished fact  in  the  average  education  of  women.  Th6 
number  and  names  of  their  studies  are  appalling.  They 
know  a  little  of  many  things — nothing  accurately  or  thoi^ 
oughly.  How  many  women,  called  accomplished,  whd, 
if  orphaned  or  widowed,  are  totally  unable  to  earn  a  liveli- 
hood by  instructing  others  in  any  branch  of  knowledge  which 
they  have  been  superficially  taught.  They  are  sure  of  nothh 
ing  that  they  have  studied.  They  possess  no  knowledge 
which  they  can  make  available ;  not  a  single  power  trained 
to  use,  not  a  mental  gift  which  can  command  in  gold  ail 
equivalent  for  its  service.  Thus  through  their  very  train* 
ing  inferior  men  are  constantly  taking  the  precedence 
of  superior  women.  However  little  a  man  may  know,  he  is 
usually  sure  of  what  he  does  know.  His  power,  if  limited, 
is  at  least  available ;  and  for  success  it  is  better  to  be  able  to 
do  one  thing  perfectly  than  a  thousand  indiflferently.     How 
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many  bright  women  we  know  who  are  earning  their  bread  in 
subordinate  or  menial  positions  solely  through  the  want  of 
the  mental  training  which,  did  they  possess  it,  would  bear 
them  at  once  to  higher  and  better  places.      How  many  dull 
men  we  know  full  of  authority,  influence,  and  money,  solely 
4>ecause  their  rather  scanty  powers  were  trained  to  special 
use  ;   because  they  used  them  steadfastly  for  a  definite  pur- 
pose.     Positions  of  responsibility  and   influence  are   con- 
stantly opening  to  women  who  are  fitted  to  fill  them.   A  few 
tnen  may  be  envious  and  jealous  about  it — that  is  human 
nature ;  but  even  now  there  is  nothing  in  their  envy  or  jealousy 
which  can  prevent  a  women  from  commanding  the  position 
which  she  has  fitted  herself  pre-eminently  to  fill.    Then 
would  it  not  be  more  effective  if  the  leaders  who  devote 
themselves  to  the  interests  of  women  should  spend  a  little 
less  time  in  lecturing  men,  and  a  good   deal  more  in  the 
l^pecial  training  of  their  daughters  ?      It  is  too  late  to  atone 
for  the  superfidal  education  or  the  lack  of  education  in  the 
.women  of  the  present  generation,  who  are  already  weighted 
with  all  the  burdens  of  mature  life.    But  it  is  t/ie  hour  to 
train  the  woman  of  the  coming  generation  ;   to  educate  her 
for  the  largest  use  of  her  faculties ;   to  give  her  that  special 
training,  in  whatever  direction  she  shows  the  most  talent, 
which  will  make  her  mistress  of  at  least  one  of  the  arts  of 
the   world,   which   in  any  emergency  will  enable  her  to 
be  a  self-respecting,  self-supporting  being.  Let  her  be  trained 
as  her  brother  is  trained,  with  a  reserved  power  to  meet  the 
vicissitudes  of  life.    Then,  if  she  escapes,  she   is  but  the 
richer  ;  and,  if  not,  she  may  rejoice  no  less  in  the  exceeding 
•  great  reward  of  faculties  trained  to  noble  service.    For  such 
we  commend  Margaret;  Fuller  as  the  most  illustrious  exam- 
ple of  scholarship  in  wt^Aah  which  our  country  has  yet  given 
the  world.     Not  that  we  should  be  sorry  to  see  the  girl  of 
$ur  own  period  writing  Latin  poems  at  eight  years  of  age, 
or  digging  out   Greek  roots  before  breakfast,  or  in  any 
way  teaching  her  brain  at  the  expense  of  her  digestion.  This 
is  not  necessary.      In  Margaret  Fuller's  early  days  it  was 
supposed  that  the  head  condescended  to  no  relationship  with 
the  stomach.     We  know  better.     We  know  that  there  can- 
not be  a  healthy  brain  without  a  healthy  stomach,  and  that 
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physical  culture  must  keep  pace  with  all  intellectual 
development.  But  the  unthinking  prejudice  against  high 
scholarship  in  woman  has  been,  not  that  it  injured  her 
stomach,  but  that  in  some  very  unphysiological  way  it 
repressed  her  heart.  Nonsense !  A  man  may  be  a  scholar 
or  a  thinker;  he  is  no  less  manly, it  doesn't  hurt  his  heart.  A 
woman  because  she  studies  and  thinks  is  no  less  a  human 
being ;  but  the  more,  in  the  proportion  which  her  whole  nature 
grows.  Thus  Margaret  Fuller,  illustrious  as  scholar  and 
thinker,  is  no  less  pre-eminent  as  a  daughter,  sister,  wife,  and 
mother.  Her  heart,  as  capacious  as  her  mind,  compassed 
the  fullness  and  sweetness  of  every  human  relation.  Thus 
in  the  double  perfect  meaning  we  hold  up  her  name  as  that 
of  the  grand  typical  woman  of  our  country  and  time." 


Scientific  Education. — I  do  not  mean  that  every  school- 
boy should  be  taught  everything  in  science.  That  would 
be  a  very  absurd  thing  to  conceive,  and  a  very  mischievous 
thing  to  attempt.  What  I  mean  is  that  no  boy  or  girl  should 
leave  school  without  possessing  a  grasp  of  the  general  char- 
acter of  science,  and  without  having  been  disciplined  more 
or  less  in  the  methods  of  all  sciences  ;  so  that  when  turned 
into  the  world  to  make  their  own  way  they  shall  be  prepared 
to  face  scientific  discussions  and  scientific  problems,  not  by 
knowing  at  once  the  conditions  of  every  problem,  or  by  be- 
ing able  at  once  to  solve  it ;  but  by  being  familiar  with  the 
general  current  of  scientific  thought,  and  being  able  to  apply 
the  methods  of  science  in  the  proper  way  when  they  have  ac- 
quainted themselves  with  the  conditions  of  the  special  prob- 
lem. That  is  what  I  understand  by  scientific  education.  To 
furnish  a  boy  with  such  an  education  it  is  by  no  means  neces- 
sary that  he  should  devote  his  whole  school  existence  to 
physical  science  ;  in  fact,  no  one  would  lament  so  one-sided  a 
proceeding  more  than  I.  Nay,  more,  it  is  not  necessary  for 
him  to  give  up  more  than  a  moderate  share  of  his  time  to 
such  studies,  if  they  be  properly  selected  and  arranged,  and 
if  he  be  trained  in  them  in  a  fitting  manner. — Huxley. 
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THE   DIET   OF  BRAIN-WORKERS. 

THE  reasons  why  brain- workers  need  a  better  quality 
and  larger  quantity  of  nutrition  than  mechanics  and 
laborers  are  the  following : 

1.  Labor  of  the  brain  causes  greater  waste  of  tissue  than 
labor  of  the  muscles.  According  to  the  estimates  of  Prof. 
Houghton,  three  hours  of  hard  study  produce  more  impor- 
tant changes  of  tissue  than  a  whole  day  of  muscular  labor. 
Phosphorus,  which  is  a  prominent  ingredient  of  the  brain,  is 
deposited  in  the  urine  after  mental  labor,  and  recent  experi- 
ments have  shown  that  by  chemical  examination  of  these 
phosphates  deposited,  it  is  possible  to  determine  whether  an 
individual  has  been  chiefly  using  his  brain  or  his  muscles. 

That  the  brain  is  the  organ  of  the  intellect  is  now  as  well 
established  as  any  fact  of  science.  The  brain,  being  the 
noblest  organ  of  the  body,  receives  a  greater  proportional 
amount  of  blood  than  any  other  part,  and  is  of  course  cor- 
respondingly affected  by  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  nu- 
trition. It  has  been  estimated  that  one-fifth  of  the  blood 
goes  to  the  brain,  though  its  average  weight  is  not  more  than 
fifty  ounces,  or  about  one-fortieth  of  the  weight  of  the  body. 

2.  Brain- workers  as  a  class  are  more  active  than  mechanics 
or  laborers.  The  literary  man  need  never  be  idle,  for  his 
thinking  powers — the  tools  of  his  trade — are  always  at  hand. 
Bulwer,  in  his  Caxtoniana,  mentions  this  fact  as  a  great  ad- 
vantage that  the  literary  man  has  over  all  others.  The 
mechanic  has  a  definite  task,  assigned  for  certain  hours,  and 
when  that  is  over,  he  feels  free  to  rest.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  powers  of  thought  and  composition  are  only  interrupted 
by  sleep,  and  the  intensity  of  the  labor  is  measured  by  our 
mental  discipline  and  powers  of  endurance. 

3.  Brain-workers  exercise  more  or  less  all  the  other  organs 
of  the  body  as  well  as  the  brain.  Even  the  most  secluded 
book-worm  must  use  his  muscles,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent, 
and  the  great  majority  of  literary  and  professional  men  are 
forced  to  take  systematic  and  vigorous  exercise,  in  order  to 
keep  their  brains  in  good   working  order.     On  the  other 
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hand,  the  uneducated  and  laboring  classes,  while  they  toil 
with  their  hands  as  their  daily  necessities  require,  are  apt  to 
let  their  brains  lie  idle,  and  thus  the  most  important  part  of 
their  nature  undergoes  comparal:ively  little  change,  except 
that  which  comes  from  time  and  disuse. — Dr.  Beard,  in  Hours 
at  Hofue. 


The  Three  R's. — About  the  three  R's.  we  are  all  agreed. 
They  constitute,  as  it  were,  the  tools  without  which  the  ore 
of  knowledge  cannot  be  acquired  or  used.  But  to  those  who 
have  those  tools  and  have  learned  how  to  handle  them,  sure- 
ly the  best  end  to  which  they  can  be  applied  is  that  which 
will  most  directly  help  to  qualify  their  possessors  to  do  the 
work  of  life  which  they  will  have  to  do.  .  .  To  open  and 
enlarge  men's  minds  is,  it  is  true,  the  function  of  education ; 
but  it  can  hardly  be  considered  the  ultimate  object  of  it. 
What  they  specially  need  is  that  their  intellectual  and  moral 
faculties  shall  be  developed,  and  their  stock  of  informajiion 
continually  increased  by  such  exercise  as  will  be  practically 
available  for  them  in  respect  of  what  they  have  or  aspire  to 
do  in  the  field  of  everyday  life  and  labor. — London  III,  News. 


Happiness  above  Knowledge,— It  is  given  but  to  very 
few  of  us  to  hand  down  to  posterity  a  name  made  great  and 
famous  in  the  world's  strife.  We  are  most  of  us,  plodding, 
uninteresting  folk,  who  seem  to  leave  no  mark  on  the  world. 
History  will  never  know  us.  The  children  of  captious,  ex- 
acting parents  are  often  themselves  captious  and  exacting ; 
while  the  memory  of  loving  sympathy,  bestowed  upon  our- 
selves in  ouJr  young  days  begets  in  us  the  like  sympathy  to- 
wards others.  In  this  way  we  can  all  do  a  good  work  in  the 
world,  and  leave  behind  us  loving  remembrances.  What  is 
it  a  man  dwells  upon  in  the  memory  of  parents  passed  away  ? 
We  fancy  it  is  the  games  played  and  races  run  together 
rather  than  the  money  left  behind  by  them.  It  is  the  parent 
who  must  really  educate  the  child ;  the  schoolmaster  will 
never  do  it.  He  may  cram  a  certain  amount  of  Greek  and 
Latin  into  a  boy's  head,  but  there  he  stops.     He  will  never 
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supply  the  place  of  the  father.  It  is  for  the  latter  to  rouse 
in  a  child  a  taste  for  what  is  noble  and  beautiful.  Above  all, 
youth  should  be  a  time  for  love  and  peace  and  happiness ; 
for  none  can  say  what  shall  come  after !  Who  does  not  creep 
with  pain  at  the  cry  of  a  child  ?  Let  the  little  ones,  at  all 
events,  have  a  happy  childhood  to  look  back  upon,  and  then 
let  fate  do  her  worst,  it  cannot  rob  them  of  the  remembrance 
of  the  past  joys,  which  are  their  inheritance  for  ever. — Lon- 
don  Review. 


The  wise  man  is  beneficent  and  reverent,  because  he 
reasons  not  alone  from  intellect  and  science,  but  likewise 
from  the  feeling  of  beauty  and  the  emotion  of  love  and  faith. 
If  both  intellectual  and  emotional  faculties  are  developed 
within  him  he  cannot  do  otherwise — both  witnesses  plead 
and  he  must  hear  them  :  they  have  been  bred  in  him  ;  they 
are  bone  of  his  bone.  But  let  one  be  suppressed,  and  the 
most  rational  adjudication  is  most  partial.  Let  intellect  be 
suppressed  (as  we  find  it  in  some  places)  and  the  result  is 
superstition  and  idolatry.  Emotion  cannot  prosper  without 
knowledge :  she  will  have  brute  gods  and  human  victims. 
But  without  her,  religion  is  extinct ;  and  even  science  (in 
these  days  her  assumed  antagonist!)  would  presently  become 
a  moral  pest,  going  to  war  for  a  theory,  vivisecting  human 
subjects,  or  destroying  deformed  infants,  as  the*  emotion  sup- 
pressing Lacedemonians  did  in  fact. — "  Out  is'* 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

MR.  EDITOR  : — In  your  issue  of  December,  1869,  you 
charge  the  *'  unfortunate "  endorsers  of  Worman's 
wretched  production  with  having  been  "  criminally  unwary, 
incompetent,  or  corrupt." 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned — being  one  of  the  luckless  indi- 
viduals who  were  betrayed,  by  mere  outside  appearance,  and 
the  example  of  others  that  had  already  eulogized  the  book, 
into  an  endorsement  of  the  same, — I  might  answer  you  that 
I  have  already  done  what  I  could  to  rectify  so  grievous  a 
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mistake.  You  are  aware  of  my  haying  publicly  declared,  in 
the  Nation^  that  I  had  been  sadly  mistaken  and  guilty  of 
great  carelessness  in  this  matter.  Unfortunately,  this  declara- 
tion of  mine  has  had  no  effect  at  all  on  Messrs.  Barnes  &  Co., 
who  continue  scattering  over  the  land  their  advertisements 
of  Worman's  book  with  numerous  endorsements — mine 
among  the  number — attached  to  them. 

I  ask  you,  what  can  a  wretched  victim  of  this  unparalleled 
swindle  do  to  have  his  name  separated  from  such  doubtful 
and  objectionable  "  authorities**  as  those  found  in  that  list  of 
endorsers?  Must  a  mistake  committed  in  an  evil  hour 
have  such  consequences  ?  Can  there  be  no  remedy  ?  Is 
there  no  end  to  such  terrible  punishment  ?  I  am  inclined  to 
believe  that  Messrs.  Barnes  &  Co.,  are  as  inexorable  as  death 
itself.  Whomsoever  they  once  have  in  their  g^ip,  /.  ^.,  on 
their  list  of  endorsers,  may  well  say  with  Dante, 

lasciate 

Ogni  speranza  voi  ch'entrate  ! 

I  don't  know  whether  I  deserve  your  charge  of  having 

been  "  criminally  unwary,  incompetent,  or  corrupt ; "  but  I 

have  learned  to  my  cost  that  it  is  very  much  easier  to  make 

a  mistake  than  it  is  to  correct  one. 

Charles  A.  Egcert. 

Iowa  State  Univkksity,  Iowa  City,  Dec  4th,  1869. 


MR.  EDITOR  : — I  have  to-day  received  a  letter  from 
Miss  Matilda  Lewis,  Principal  of  the  Training  De- 
partment of  the  California  State  Normal  School,  at  San 
Francisco,  utterly  repudiating  the  statements  made  in  your 
criticism  of  November  as  to  the  authorship  of  the  Object 
Lesson  on  Chalk,  which  you  so  successfully  ridiculed. 

You  will  remember  that  you  then  made  the  unqualified 
assertion  that  the  lesson  was  prepared  by  one  who  had  been 
thoroughly  trained  in  the  Oswego  School,  and  who  had 
gone  to  the  Pacific  coast  to  introduce  these  methods.  We 
are  now  prepared  to  show  that  the  charge  is  without  the 
shadow  of  truth.  As  Miss  Lewis  is  the  only  person  who  has 
had  any  instruction  in  rtiethods  of  teaching  in  the  Oswego 
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School,  or  has  ever  visited  the  Pacific  coast  in  the  capacity 
of  a  teacher,  she  has  a  right  to  answer  this  charge.  She 
scorns  the  idea  of  being  considered  capable  of  committing 
3uch  a  libel  on  the  Oswego  methods. 

The  only  persons  in  California  who  have  ever  received 
instruction  from  a  graduate  of  the  Oswego  School  are  in  a 
class  that  has  been  under  her  training  for  four  months,  and 
not  one  of  them  has  presumed  to  write  a  sketch  of  an  Object 
Lesson  for  any  educational  or  other  journal. 

This  same  printed  sketch  of  a  Lesson  was  brought  before 
the  class  of  Miss  Lewis  for  criticism,  to  lead  them  to  observe 
its  errors,  and  avoid  falling  into  similar  mistakes. 

The  author  of  the  lesson  referred  to  is  known,  and   you 

will  do  us  the  justice  to  correct  your  mistake,  and  say  that 

she  never  received  any  instruction  in  methods  of  teaching 

either  in  the  Oswego  School  or  from  any  person  who  has 

ever  been  a  member  of  it. 

E.  A.  Sheldon. 

OswBCO,  Dec.  lo,  1869. 


MR.  EDITOR:— In  an  article  headed  "Needed  Re- 
form in  Babydom,"  published  in  the  Educational 
Monthly,  of  December,  1868,  I  endeavored  to  call  public 
attention  to  the  sad  state  of  our  present  Nursery  Literature, 
and  proposed  certain  reforms  therein.  Thus,  instead  of  the 
unmeaning  rhyme. 

Froggy  would  a  wooing  go 

Whether  his  mother  would  let  him  or  no ; 

Heigh — ho — Gammon  ! 

I  suggested  the  following  amendment,  as  being  both  practi- 
cal and  useful : 

A  dollar,  loaned  at  six  per  cent., 
Will  yield  six  cents  to  pay  the  rent ; 

Per  annum  ! 

To  this  I  added  two  others,  one  pertaining  to  a  fact  in 
"  Mathematics,"  and  the  other  elucidating  a  point  in  what 
may  be  termed  "  Natural  Philosophy." 

It  is  satisfactory  to  perceive  that,  in  the  Editor's  Drawer, 
of  last  month's  Harper's  Magazine  (Dec.  1869),  a  "  practical 
parent "  has  carried  the  idea  still  further,  and  given  us  im- 
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proved   versions  of  "  Twinkle^  twinkle,  little  star** — ^^Little 

Jack  Horner r—''  Jack  and  Gili;*—''  Hey  diddle  diddle  T  and 

^^  Little  Miss  Moffat**     If  we  go  on  at  this  rate,  we  shall  soon 

have  enough  copy  to  fill  a  moderate  sized  book  with  "  New 

Nursery  Rhymes/'  which,  let  us  hope,  will  be  instructive  as 

well  as  entertaining  to  the  very  young  ladies  and  gentlemen 

of  the  rising  generation. 

R.  W.  Hume. 

AsTOKiA,  L.  I^  January,  187a 


#  •  »  • 
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UNITED  STATES.— On  pages  78  and  79  will  be  found 
an  interesting  table  of  the  School  statistics  of  all  the 
States  having  public  schools  in  operation  during  the  year 
1867-8.  Though  containing  no  new  information,  the  table 
is  valuable  in  that  it  affords  an  easy  opportunity  for  instituting 
a  direct  comparison  of  the  schools  of  the  different  States. 
Of  this  table,  Superintendent  Wickersham,  of  Penn.  (in  whose 
annual  report,  as  published  in  T/ie  Pennsylvania  School  Jour^ 
nal^  for  January,  we  find  it)  justly  remarks  that  it  is  "  the 
best  fruit  yet  produced  by  the  National  Department  or  Bu- 
reau of  Education  established  by  act  of  Congress  in  1 867.  It  is 
compiled  from  the  reports  of  the  several  States  included  in 
it,  and  necessarily  partakes  of  all  their  imperfections,  toge- 
ther with  the  additional  one  of  reducing  them  to  one  form 
of  statement."  Mr.  Wickersham  goes  on  to  make  to  the 
National  Department  a  suggestion  similar  to  that  which  we 
made  to  the  National  Associations  of  School  Superintendents 
in  our  issue  for  August,  1868.  He  says:  "  If  the  National 
Commissioner  of  Education  would  prepare  suitable  schedules 
the  several  States  could  adopt  them,  and  thus  obtain  like 
facts  all  over  the  country  ;*'  and  adds  that  Pennsylvania  is 
ready  to  change  the  forms  she  now  uses  for  others  that  may 
be  better  suited  for  the  purpose  in  a  larger  field.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  other  superintendents  will  press  this  matter,  so 
that  school  reports  may  be  made  as  we  suggested  long  ago, 
"  something  more  profitable  and  satisfactory  than  the  hete- 
rogeneous jumbles  of  diverse  statistics  that  we  now  have." 
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The  Freedmen. — The  report  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Freedmen's  Schools  -contains  the  following  statistics  :  The 
number  of  day  and  night  schools  was  2,118,  with  2,455 
teachers,  and  114,522  pupils;  besides  these,  there  were  1,196 
Sabbath  schools,  with  89,731  pupils.  Of  the  total  of  264,253 
pupils,  192,227  are  reported  as  having  been  slaves  before 
the  war.  The  average  attendance  of  pupils  in  the  day  and 
night  schools  was  eighty-nine  thousand  three  hundred  and 
ninety-six,  being  seventy-eight  per  cent,  of  the  whole  num- 
ber enrolled.  Pupils  show  a  commendable  perseverance  in 
the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  fifty-nine  per  cent,  being  al- 
ways present,  and  fifty-seven  per  cent,  always  punctual. 
Rapid  progress  in  study  is  apparent ;  forty-three  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  forty-six  being  advanced  readers ;  thirty- 
six  thousand  nine  hundred  and  ninety-two  studying  geogra- 
phy ;  fifty-one  thousand  one  hundred  and  seventy-two,  Arith- 
metic; fifty -three  thousand  six  hundred  and  six,  writing; 
and  seven  thousand  six  hundred  and  twenty-seven  are  in 
higher  branches,  showing  the  following  gratifying  compari- 
son:— Increase  of  1869  over  1868:  Advanced  readers,  4,168; 
geography,  5,797;  arithmetic,  2,904;  writing,  7,493;  higher 
branches,  1,915.  The  freedmen  assist  in  support  of  their 
schools  to  the  extent  of  their  ability.  As  their  condition  is 
improved,  their  willingness  to  contribute  i^r  educational, 
as  they  always  have  for  religious  interests,  exhibiti  itself 
in  the  largely  augmented  amount  paid  for  the  support  of 
schools.  Forty-four  thousand  three  hundred  and  eighty- 
six  pupils  paid  $106,866  19  for  tuition,  by  far  the  largest  sum 
yet  reported  ;  while  many  thousands  of  dollars  were  expend- 
ed for  board  and  salaries  of  teachers,  and  for  construction  of 
school-houses.  In  the  30  high  and  training  schools  the  stu- 
dents preparing  to  become  teachers,  show  good  proficiency 
m  study,  with  general  aptitude  for  the  duties  of  their  coming 
profession.  The  larger  proportion  of  the  3,377  pupils  in 
these  institutions  will,  undoubtedly,  go  forth  to  train  other 
minds  in  knowledge.  There  are  17  industrial  schools,  having 
in  all  980  pupils.  Besides  tliesc,  there  are  many  normal  and 
industrial  classes  in  other  schools,  reported  as  irregular 
schools,  where  pupils  are  instructed  in  teacher's  duties  and 
domestic  economy,  with  gratifying  success. 
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MAINE. — The  new  plan  of  county  supervision  seems  to 
be  working  well.  The  supervisors  are  said  to  be,  with  few 
exceptions,  young  and  enterprising  men,  and  their  visits* 
among  the  schools  has  naturally  had  the  effect  of  rousing  the 
teachers  to  greater  zeal  and  activity.  Whether  the  new 
enthusiasm  will  hold  out  remains  to  be  seen.  It  is  doubtful 
however,  that  any  great  improvement  in  the  teachers  cam 
be  effected  and  the  teachers  retained,  unless  the  State 
ceases  to  lag  behind  all  others  in  the  matter  of  teachers' 
wages.  It  may  be  that  good  teachers  can  be  hired  in  Maine 
•  for  an  average  of  thirty  dollars  a  month  to  men  and  twelve 
dollars  to  women,  but  we  doubt  it.  The  following  compa^ 
rative  table  of  statistics  for  1868-9,  we  find  in  an  extract  from 
the  Superintendent's  forthcoming  report,  published  in  the 
Maine  Journal  of  Education  : 


^We  oumbcr  of  adiolart  between  4 and  ai... 
Y'^^ber  reftstered  in  Summer  Schools....  .... 

^vca|tatteDdance-.—  ........  ....  ......^«.. 

yabcriq^itered  in  MTinter  Schools... 

^tiijc  ittrndance —.....  ~..  • . ....  ..^  .... 

Per  centage  of  average  attendance  to  whole 

"pBiber  in  Winter  Scfaoob  who  did  not  attend 
a  nmiiier  ........  ~.............. 

{^'oige  Icngdi  of  Summer  Schools....... .... 

^ves^  length  of  Winter  Schools. . . . ....  .... 

AicQp  lecurtft  of  schoob  for  the  year........ 

Jnmiber  of  mstricts — .  — .  .~.  .... ».. — . 

goatafer  of  parts  of  districts — . — ..... — 

2<ttber  d*  districts  with  graded  schools..—. 

^VBbcrof  School  Hooses.. . 

S—bsr  of  School  Houses  in  jj^ood  condition.. 

J**Bbcr  of  School  Houses  bmlt  last  year. .... 

^  of  the  same ~ 

'*inbcr  of  Msde  Teadiers  employtd  in  sum- 
•«.«.-..-.  ........ ............... .... .... 

J[«ibtr  of  If  ale  Teachem  employed  in  winter. 

Nanbcr  of  Femide  Teachers  erafMoyed  in  sum- 

No^KT  of  Female  Teadiecs  employed  in  win- 

A*cnge  wages  of  Ifale  Teachers  per  month, 
dcta&igboafd  .••....ir...- .^i^...... 

Avo^  muKS  of  Fonale  Teadiers  per  week, 

^^tnlge  cost  of  Tead^^s*  board  per  week 

^>|outof  school  money  voted.... ........... 

■^iBOQQt rased  per  scholar................... 

^■MDt  drawn  warn.  State  fund — .ii... 

^"xioot  derived  from  load  funds.............. 

^*<toBt  jtmd  ias  tuition  in  orirate  schools, 

)Gideiiues or  colleges  in  the  state 

-^I^Nnit  paid  for  the  same  out  of  the  Sute 

^xwat  expended  for  repairs,fuel,insurance,&c. 
^■Mntt  exi^ded  to  prolong  schools  ......... 

^■"Mont  paid  to  Superintending  School  Com- 

'^Wt^p^  amoant expended  for  schools....... 
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ENGLAND. — The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion, for  1868-9,  contains  the  following  information  of  general 
interest :  The  increase  in  the  number  of  inspected  schools 
in  England  and  Wales  was  820,  of  which  25  were  simply  in- 
spected: and  in  Scotland  161,  of  which  13  were  simply  in- 
spected.    The  number  of  scholars  present  on  the   day  of 
inspection,  in  schools  receiving  annual  grants,  had  been  in- 
creased in  England  and  Wales  by  114,378,  of  which  12,533 
were  evening  scholars;  and  in  Scotland  by  18,301,  of  which 
161  were  evening  scholars.    The  average  number  attending 
such  schools  had  increased  in  England  and  Wales  by  76,159, 
of  which  9,319  were  evening  scholars;  and  in  Scotland  by 
15,460,  of  which   321   were   evening  scholars.     In  schools 
simply  inspected,  the  increase  of  children  present  at  inspec- 
tion in  England  and  Wales  was  2,398,  of  which  61  were 
evening  scholars ;  and  in  Scotland  1,488,  nc^return  of  even- 
ing scholars  being  made.     The  increase  in  rne  average  num- 
ber attending  such  schools  in  England  and  Wales  was  1,566, 
of  which  158  were  evening  scholars;  and  in  Scotland  1,142, 
there  being  again  no  return  for  evening  scholars.     In  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  the  increase  in  the  number  of  certificated 
teachers  was  592 ;  of  assistants,  92  ;  of  pupil  teachers,  1,315  ; 
in    Scotland,    there    was  an    increase    of    182   certificated 
teachers,  and  353  pupil  teachers,  but  a  decrease  of  23  as- 
sistants.   After  some  general  remarks  on  the  various  classes 
of  schools — of  which  one  is  entirely  independent  of  Govern- 
ment control,  two  only  partially  subject  to  it,  and  one  alone 
in  full   connection  with  the  department — the   report  pro- 
ceeds to  state  that  the  average  number  of  day  sbholars  at- 
.  tending  schools  of  this  class,  in  Great  Britain,  during  the 
year  ending  August  31st,  1868,  was  1,163,368,  or  4.6  per  cent, 
of  the  estimated  population  for  1868.    The  number  of  scho- 
lars on  the  books  of  the  same  schools  (1,685,168)  was  6.7  per 
cent.,  and  the  number  of  scholars  whom  they  would  hold 
(1,914,440)  was  7.6  per  cent,  of  the  same  population.     The 
maintenance  of  annual  grant  schools,  during  the  same  year, 
cost  i^i, 552,542,  of  which  ;^484,oio  came  from  Government; 
£66,2,12  from   endowments;    ;^5o8,779  from  scholars*  fees; 
;C492,94i  from  the  voluntary  contributions  of  194,745  per- 
sons, who,  having  at  heart  the  right  education  of  their  coun- 
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trymen,  not  only  gave  this  large  sum,  but  performed  gra- 
tuitously all  local  duties  in  connectipn  with  the  schools. 
In  addition,  ;£'i44,547  were  subscribed  for  building  schools, 
and  ;^28,,S40  were  raised  for  the  support  of  training  colleges, 
about  ;£'5,8oo  of  which  were  paid  as  fees  by  students  or  their 
fiiends.  During  the  last  three  years,  an  addition  has  been 
made  to  the  annual  average  number  of  ^ay  scholars  in  annual 
grant  schools,  at  the  rate  of  52,104  per  annum,  and  an  addi- 
tion of  83,971  per  annum  to  the  number  present  on  the  day 
of  inspection. 

There  were  the  year  ending  31st  August,  1868,  1,685,168 
children  on  the  registers  of  annually  aided  schools  in  Great 
Britain,  of  whom  747,898  were  ex;amined;  512,973  or  68*59 
per  cent,  passed  without  failure.  From  the  investigations 
of  passes  and  failures  in  the  respective  standards,  with  re- 
gard to  the  age  of  the  children  examined,  the  conclusion  is 
drawn  that  of  four-fifths  of  those  about  to  leave  school, 
either  np  account,  or  an  unsatisfactory  one,  is  given  by  an 
examination  of  the  most  elementary  kind  ;  while  with  re- 
spect to  those  not  examined,  there  are  many  reasons  for 
thinking  these  less  proficient  than  those  examined. 

CHINA. — It  has  been  said  that  the  Imperial  College  at 
Peking  has  been  given  up,  as  Prince  Kung's  progressive 
policy  was  thwarted  by  the  Conservatives.  Professor  Mar- 
tin, of  that  college,  says  that  such  is  not  the  case.  The  Chi- 
nese ministry  have  no  thought  of  giving  it  up.  Its  first 
efforts  were  a  partial  failure,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  first 
students  selected  were  excellent  scholars  in  Chinese  classics, 
but  too  old  to  learn  French  or  English  as  a  medium  for 
scientific  instruction.  Some  of  them  were  over  50  years  old, 
and  scarcely  any  less  than  30.  Of  course  they  failed,  and  had 
to  be  dismissed.  Now  younger  scholars  will  be  taken,  and 
foreign  languages  will  not  be  depended  on  as  the  medium 
of  instruction  except  in  the  highest  branches.  Native 
teachers  will  be  employed  when  possible.  There  are  five 
foreign  .professors  on  the  ground,  and  others  will  be  added 
as  they  a:re  needed.  Prince  Kung  refused  to  allow  the  col- 
lege to  be  removed  to  Shanghai,  and  hopes  to  make  it 
worthy  of  his  name  and  patronage. 
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HAD  Mr.  Evans  been  able  and  willing  simply  to  edit  Prof. 
Miiller's  lectures  without  any  interpolations  of  his  own 
(whatever  be  their  nature),  we  should  have  unquestionably  a 
highly  valuable  and  interesting  book.  There  are  passages 
*  in  it  which,  notwithstanding  their  apparently  mutilated  condi- 
tion, we  have  read  with  the  most  intense  interest.  But  had. 
the  lectures  really  been  published  as  delivered,  they  still 
would  be,har(Hy  available  for  an  Americixn  public.  The 
standpoints  and  requirements  of  a  German  and  an  American 
audience  are  too  diflFerent  to  allow  the  same  lecture  to  do  for 
both.  What  the  German  student  already  knows,  or  is 
supposed  to  know,  when  he  is  attending  university  lectures 
on  his  own  literature,  is  just  what  the  American  student 
wants  to  learn ;  and  the  details  the  German  student  has 
to  learn  are  just  those  for  which  the  American  students 
cares  little  or  nothing.  Even  the  most  thorough-going 
changes  would  be  insufficient  to  make  lectures,  calculated  for 
the  one  of  these  audiences,  palatable  or  useful  to  the  other. 
Add  to  this  the  fact  that  we  are  thoroughly  left  in  the 
dark  whether  Prof.  Evans  intended  his  book  for  scholars,  or 
for  students  and  beginners,  since  he  did  not  favor  us  with  a 
preface.  If  he  intended  it  for  scholars^  he  omitted  far  too  much 
from  Prof.  Miiller's  lectures ;  if  he  designed  it  for  students,  he 
retained  far  too  much,  and  added  not  nearly  enough,  if 
it  is  allowable  to  call  adding^  what  ought  to  have  been  an  en- 
tirely different  treatment  in  the  form  and  substance  of  almost 
every  section.  That  he  kept  out  too  much  for  scholars  a  very 
superficial  survey  of  the  book  will  show.  Before  all  other 
things  he  ought  not  to  have  left  out  what  German  professors 
and  authors  call  "  the  literature "  of  the  diflFerent  chapters, 
which  means  accurate  and  complete  references  to  all  authors 
that  have  written  on  the  subject.  It  appears  from  Mr.  Wie- 
mann's  notes  that  these  references  were  very  elaborately  and 
accurately  given  by  Prof.  Miiller.  And  indeed  what  should  a 
scholar  or  even  a  student  do  without  them  ?  They  are  the 
true  key  to  the  whole  store  of  knowledge,  of  which  the 

Ahriu  der  deutschfn  Litermtur'Getckickttf  vpn  Dr.  E.  P,  EvanSt  New  York :  LeypoMt  ft  Holt. 
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age  disposes.  Just  this  opening  of  the  gates  to  all  that  the 
time  knows  on  a  certain  subject,  is  the  great  feature  of 
German  university  lectures.  For  the  Professor  can  impart 
only  a  very  small  fraction  of  this  knowledge ;  he  can  do  no 
more  than  inspire  the  student,  and  enable  him  to  open 
the  lock ;  or  in  other  words,  he  can  only  deliver  him  the 
key  to  it.  It  is  just  this  key  which  Mr.  Evans  has  withheld 
from  the  student.  But  there  are  other  omissions  almost 
equally  bad.  All  of  Professor  Miiller's  admirable  discus- 
sions on  the  nutrums  of  the  different  ^  poetical  works  are 
(Hnitted.  How  essential  it  is  to  know  these  metrums,  every 
scbo^  will  appreciate  who  knows  for  instance  the  im- 
portance of  the  Nibelungen  Strophe,  The  enxmieratidn  of 
the  different  poets  of  the  periods  (to  prose  writers  Mr. 
Evans  almost  always  gives  the  cold  shoulder)  is  frag- 
mentary, and  often  important  writers  are  omitted,  while 
unimportant  ones  are  not  only  carefully  mentioned  but  dis- 
cussed up  to  the  last  details  of  their  writings.  Thus  in  the 
ancient  period  only  some  of  the  poetical  works  are  mentioned 
(the  Wessobrunn  prayer ^  Muspilliy  the  Heliand,  Oi fried  and  the 
Ludwigslied) ;  the  whole  prose  literature  {Kero,  Notker^  Wil- 
leram,  the  GlosseSy  etc.)  being  left  out,  in  place  of  which  Mr. 
Evans  has  favored  us  with  a  review  of  the  Latin  poems  of  this 
period,  an  episode  which  he  has  almost  literally  copied  from 
Weber's  history  of  German  literature  (p.  4).  If  any  one  should 
look  for  a  delineation  of  the  general  character  of  the  period, 
and  a  general  description  of  the  language  and  dialects  in 
which  the  literary  monuments  of  that  time  have  been  written, 
he  would  look  in,  vain.  Nor  are  we  informed  where  we  may 
find  all  or  any  of  these  monuments  in  print,  not  a  single  edi- 
tion  even  of  a  single"  author  being  mentioned.*  That  in  the 
modem  literature,  the  "  present  time  "  is  almost  entirely  left 
out,  has  been  already  remarked. 

If  Mr.  Evans  intended  his  volume  to  be  a  text-book  for  the 
reading  of  beginners  or  advanced  students,  we  are  afraid  that 
it  will  prove  no  less  useless  for^this  purpose,  both  in  regard 
to  style  and  g^rammar,  and  to  the  subjects  treated.    For  Prof. 


>  Of  the  existence  of  such  indispensable  and  important  collections  as  Graff* t  aUkochdeuUcktr 
Sfrackuhatz^  the  reader  will  not  find  a  word  in  Mr.  Evans's  book. 
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Miiller's  lectures,  and  of  course  Mr.  Evans's  book,  presup- 
pose on  every  page  a  student  already  familiar  not  only  with 
the  chief  features  of  German  literature,  but  also  with  the 
whole  political  histo/ry  of  the  country.  Instead  of  being  intro- 
duced to  these  rudiments,  the  student  is  lead  from  one  spe- 
cialty to  another,  and  overwhelmed  with  a  mass  of  detail  which 
Mr.  Evans  himself  was  evidently  unable  to  control.  Even 
a  German  student  could  understand  these  details  only  after  a 
previous  drill  in  an  elementary  handbook,  a  drill  which 
the  German,  but  not  the  American,  students  have  had  in  their/ 
preparatory  courses.  To  this  must  be  added  the  utter  confu- 
sion which  prevails  in  the  book,  owing  to  the  fragmentary  and 
loose  way  in  which  Mr.  Evans  has  taken  his  notes,  and  to  his 
indiscriminately  inserting  into  the  text  those  occasional 
and  episodic  digressions  which  lecturers  are  in  the  habit 
of  introducing  wherever  it  is  convenient,  without  paying 
a  strict  regard  to  systematic  order.  Of  this  confusion  we 
give  here  one  striking  example  out  of  niany.  In  the  litera- 
ture of  the  1 2th  century  he  first  reviews  the  religious  poems 
of  the  period ;  and  then  abruptedly  under  the  startling  head- 
ing "difference  between  Thiersage^  and  fable,**  continues 
thus  (p.  30) : 

Of  the  Thiersagen  there  are  in  the  12th  century  two  Latin  works 
(Isegrimus  and  Reinhardus),  and  one  fragmentary  German  poem 
(Reinhard  of  Henry  the  Glicheser).  Similar  representations  of 
the  brute  creation  adorn  the  Minster  of  Freiburg,  the  Strass- 
burg  Minster,  and  often  are  found  in  the  cathedrals  of  the 
middle  ages.  The  ecbasis  of  the  loth  century*  is  the  weakest 
of  these  poems,  and  not  yet  epically  developed ;  for  the  Thiersage 
is  aistinguished  from  the  fable  in  three  points:  i.  In  the  fable 
the  "lesson  "  (die Lehre)  is  the  main  point;  in  the  Thiersage  the  lesson 
is  entirely  wanting ;  the  narrative  is  the  main  thing,  it  intends  no  satire, 
but  contains  a  ridiculing  of  the  common  course  of  the  world  by  the 
conscious  acts  of  animals.  2.  The  fable  lends  to  the  stones,  plants, 
etc.,  a  conscious  life  ;  the  Thiersage  occupies  itself  only  with  animals, 
and  especially  with  large  animals.  3.  The  fable  assigns  to  the  animals 
only  generic  names  (fox,  wolf,  lion,  bear);  the  Thiersage  gives  to  them 


1  We  wonder  how  Mr.  Evans,  or  the  American  student  would  translate  this  expression.     We  con* 
fess  our  own  inability  to  do  it 

'  The  German  text  has :  Die  Echtuis  dti  lo  ten  yahrhunderts.    Prof.  Evans,  or  rather  his  lec- 
tsrer,  means  the  work  of  an  unknown  author,  probably  from  the  loth  century,  and  entitled  *'  ecbasis.*' 
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iadividual  and  epic  (!)  names  (Reineke,  Isegrimm,  Noble,  Braun). 
Antiquity  had  no  taste  {keinen  Sinn)  for  nature,  and  hence  (!)  no 
TAierm&hrchen, '  'only  Thierfabdn;  and  this  lower  order  of  poetry  was 
mostly  cultivated  by  slaves  (iEsop).  The  Franks  have  first  intro- 
duced the  Thierepos:^  then  the  French  (le  Roman  du  Renart)  and 
Dutch  (Reinart)  have  taken' it  up.  In  more  recent  times  Goethe  has 
composed  this  Sage  to  drill  himself  in  i/te  hexameter,  Kaulbach's  illus- 
trations of  it  are  admirable  ;  except  that  he  has  not  entered  into  the 
originally  naive  spirit  of  the  poem,  inasmuch  as  he  has  put  in  satiric 
features ;  the  garments  too,  are  not  adapted  to  beasts  ;  they  ought  to 
remain  beasts.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  as  early  as  the  12th  and  still 
far  more  in  the  13th  century,  these  legends  were  used  in  making 
attacks  on  the  avarice  of  the  clergy  and  the  corruption  of  convent 
life ;  even  the  head  of  the  church  was  not  spared. 

Old  Latin  Isegrimus  of  the  13th  century,  Henry  the  Gliche- 
ser,  ecbasis,  the  cathedrals  of  Strassburg  and  Freiburg,  the 
Thiersage  with  its  wanting  lesson  and  not  intending  a  satire  ; 
Isegrim  again,  Noble,  Braun,  Reineke,  classical  antiquity 
with  its  wanting  taste  for  nature,  the  Franks,  the  French,  the 
Dutch,  old  -^sop,  Goethe  and  his  hexameter-drill,  Kaulbach 
and  his  erroneous  though 'admirable  illustrations,  the  avarice 
of  the  clergy,  the  Pope' — and  all  this  to  teach  the  student 
the  history  of  German  literature  in  the  13th  century. 

As  for  Mr.  Evans's  style  and  grammar,  we  have  already 
presented  so  many  specimens,  that  it  seems  quite  superfluous 
to  make  new  additions.  *  But  we  must  remark  that  the  book 
is  literally  loaded  with  words  and  expressions  which  an 
American  could  ;iot  possibly  understand  without  a  commen- 
tary. Often  Prof.  Miiller  found  it  necessary  to  explain 
certain  expressions  to  his  German  audience,  but  Mr.  Evans 
disdains  such  expedients,  probably  from  an  habitual  pre- 

'  Again  it  would  be  pretty  difficult  for  the  Professor  to  fiiivor  us  with  a  translation  of  this  word. 

*  Another  poser. 

'  The  GEcumenic  Council  might  have  been  brought  in  with  advantage.    Several  "  Thiersagen'*** 
make  palpable  allusions  to  these  councils  and  their  members.     The  Spanish  gunboats  too,  might  have 
furnished  some  striking  points  for  "  Thiersage." 

*  However,  we  present  the  reader  with  some  more  choice  bits  :  In  demselhen  ^ahrt  fallen  die  ersten 
Soenen  aus  Faust,  p.  175.  Ritterliche  Bildung  bestand  in  der  Idee  der  persdnlichen  Ehre,  in  Freige- 
big^eit  and  Tapferkeit,  in  keiner  Verletzung  der  Kampfetiquette,  den  Wehrlosen  nicht  auzugreifen, 
ritterliches  Wort  halten,  etc.  Here  the  verb  bestand  has  four  different  constructions,  only  the  fipt  of 
which  is  correct  Page  37, — aller  diesen  Grossen,  p.  74, — Katherine,  p.  x6o,— Diese  Schriften  sind  nicht 
aaden  denn  als  gamz  beiliiufig  GegenstSnde  der  National-Literatur,  p.  9, — Das  Leben  Marie,  p.  39,— Des 
Maies,  p.  4o,~Ph2iton,  p.  i38,~Die  deutsche  Dichtung  schStzte  firomde  Productionen,  p.  155,  etc.,  etc. 
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judice  against   all    kinds  of   ''ponies/'   leaving    thus    the 
American  reader  in  a  dilemma  out  of  which  no  dictionary,  no 
grammar,  and  perhaps  not  many  teachers  will  help  him.   It  is 
true  that  an  American  reader  would  get  quickly    enough 
over  such  blunders  as  "  Heyse's  (instead  of  Heyne's)  Vorle- 
sungen  iiber  Homer"  (p.  165),  but  what  shall  he  do  with 
St.  Gral  (p.  42),  to  explain  which  Mr.  Evans  makes  several 
futile  attempts,  or  with  the  expressions  Stc^e  and    Unstate 
(p.  159),  which  are  duly  explained  by  Professor  Miiller,  or 
with  the  ancient  word  Leiclu  (p.  26)  which  Mr.  EVans  erro- 
neously explains  as  historical  lyric  poems ;  or  with  Henry  dent 
Glicheser^  a  word  coined  by  Mr.  Evans  himself  *  (p.  30),  or  with 
tht Vfords Aufkldrungs liter atur  {$.\<^\\kraftgenialisch  (p.  159), 
arkadische  Trdumereien  (p.  66),  kleinntalerisch  (p.  192),  durch- 
sicfUiges  Brustleiden  (p.  202),  or  with  the  dstlietiscke  Ziuht 
(p.  202),  for  which,  according  to  Mr.  Evans,  Auerbach's  Land- 
/laus  am  Rhein  is  distinguished ;  or  the  Narnberger  Trickier 
(p.  198) ;  stumpfe  and  klingende  Reime  (p.  42).    Thus  no  Ameri- 
can could  possibly  understand  what  is  meant  by :  Schiller  and 
Goethe  s   Natur  waren  swei   Potenzcn  der  vollkommnen  Menr 
scfiennatur  (p.  185).     Sensational   assertions    of   this    kind 
which  sound  like  something,  but  in  reality  are  mere  nonsense, 
ought  to  have  been  left  behind  in  those  German  books 
from  which  they  have  been  borrowed. 

Since  Mr.  Evans  did  not  attempt  even  at  a  single  place  to 
give  a  hint  to  the  American  student  concerning  the  meaning 
of  such  words  and  phrases,  we  are  almost  of  the  opinion  that 
he  did  not  at  all  intend  his  book  for  the  American  public,  but 
issued  it  as  a  kind  of  poser  for  the  German  scholars  <A 
this  country,  to  test  whether  they  would  have  brains  enough 
to  recognize  the  native  style  of  their  well  beloved  and  fondly 
remembered  Professors,  even  under  an  American  disguise. 
If  this  is  the  case  (and  charity  disposes  us  to  assume  it), 
we  expect  that  his  hopes  are  likewise  doomed  to  disap- 
pointment.    But  at  any  rate  let  us  see  how  he  will  clear 

up  our  perplexity. 

GusTAVus  Fischer. 


*  There  is  a  middle  German  word  Cnckesturt^  or  GUcAs^tuittVt  which  Pro£  MiUler  firand  it  ni 
sary  to  explain  by  the  Latin  word  trmulat^r.     Mr.  Eranfl  probably  did  not  find  this  word  in  bit 
German  dictionary,  and  therefore  very  properly  left  it  ont. 
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,  VOICE    AND    ITS    EDUCATION. 

NEXT  to  manner,  perhaps  side  by  side  with  it,  Voice 
may  be  the  teacher's  gjreatest  help  or  hindrance  in 
the  management  of  a  school.  There  are  voices  almost  suf- 
ficient in  themselves  to  keep  a  school  in  constant,  cheerful, 
harmonious  action;  and  others  whose  jarring  harshness 
tends  to  irritate  the  best  disposed  of  pupils,  and  to  make 
g^overnmcnt  an  exhausting  strain  on  teacher  and  pupil. 
We  have  in  mind  a  teacher  of  rare  governing  ability,  whose 
command  of  his  classes  is  manifestly  due  far  more  to  the 
persuasive  influence  of  a  decisive  yet  agreeable  voice,  than 
to  any  conscious  putting  forth  of  power,  or  any  exercise  of 
authority  on  his  part.  Indeed,  it  is  the  possession  in  voice 
and  manner  of  this  sort  of  irresistible  power — irresistible 
because  its  exercise  g^ves  no  occasion  for  resistance — that 
marks,  if  it  does  not  condition  all  school  government  that  is 
at  once  easy  and  good.  For  the  teacher,  more  even  than  for 
the  physician,  "a  good  voice* calm  in  tone,  and  musical  in 
quality,  is  one  of  the  essentials ;"  and  it  is  one  that  every 
teacher  should  seek  to  acquire  and  improve,  not  only  for  his 
own  sake,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  children  who,  consciously 
or  unconsciously,  are  sure  to  imitate  him.  To  this  end  the 
following  study  of  Voice  by  an  English  essayist  may  be 
profitably  suggestive  as  well  as  entertaining : 

Far  before  the  eyes,  or  the  mouth,  or  the  habitual  gesture*. 
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as  a  revelation  of  character,  is  the  quality  of  the  voice,  and 
the  manner  of  using  it.  It  is  the  first  thing  that  strikes  us 
in  a  new  acquaintance,  and  it  is  one  of  the  most  unerring 
tests  of  breeding  and  education.  There  are  voices  which 
have  a  certain  truthful  ring  about  them — a  certain  some- 
thing, unforced  and  spontaneous,  that  no  training  caii  give. 
Training  can  do  much  in  the  way  of  making  a  voice,  but 
it  can  never  compass  more  than  a  bad  imitation  of  this 
quality  ;  for  the  very  fact  of  its  being  an  imitation,  however 
accurate,  betrays  itself  like  rouge  on  a  woman's  cheeks,  or 
a  wig,  or  dyed  hair.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  voices 
which  have  the  jar  of  falsehood  in  every  tone,  and  that  are 
as  full  of  warning  as  the  croak  of  the  raven,  or  the  hiss  of 
the  serpent.  There  are,  in  general,  the  naturally  hard 
voices,  which  make  themselves  caressing,  thinking  -by  that 
to  appear  sympathetic ;  but  the  fundamental  quality  strikes 
through  the  overlay,  and  a  person  must  be  very  dull  indeed 
who  cannot  detect  the  pretence  in  that  slow,  drawling^ 
would-be  affectionate  voice,  with  its  harsh  undertone  and 
sharp  accent,  whenever  it  forgets  itself.  But,  without 
being  false  or  hypocritical,  there  are  voices  which  puzzle  as 
well  as  disappoint  us,  because  so  entirely  inharmonious 
with  the  appearance  of  the  speaker.  For  instance,  there  is 
that  thin  treble  squelk.we  sometimes  hear  from  the  mouth 
vof  a  well-grown,  portly  man,  when  we  expected  the  fine 
rolling  utterance  which  would  have  been  in  unison  with  his 
^012tward  seeming;  and,  on  the  other  side  of  the  scale, 
where  we  looked  for  a  shrill  head  voice,  or  a  tender  musical 
cadence,  we  get  that  hoarse  chest  voice,  with  which  young* 
and  pretty  girls  will  sometimes  startle  us. 

Nothing  betrays  so  much  as  the  voice,  save,  perhaps,  the 
eyes,  and  they  can  be  lowered,  and  so  lar  their  expression 
ihkldea.  In  moments  of  emotion,  no  skill  can  hide  the  fact 
(of  disturbed  feeling,  though  a  strong  will  and  the  habit  of 
fsdf-control  can  steady  the  voice  when  else  it  would  be 
failing  and  tremulous.  But  not  the  strongest  will,  nor  the 
largest  amount  of  self-control,  can  keep  it  natural  as  well  as 
steady.  It  is  deadened,  veiled,  compressed,  like  a  wild 
creature,  tightly  bound  and  unnaturally  still.  One  feels 
that  it  is  done  by  an  effort,  and  that  if  the  strain  were  re- 
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laxed  for  a  moment,  the  wild  creature  would  burst  loose  in 
rage  (mt  despair,  and  the  voice  would  break  out  into  the 
scnneam  of  passion,  or  quiver  away  into  the  falter  of  pathos 
And  this  very  effort  is  as  eloquent  as  if  there  had  been  no 
holding  down  at  all,  and  the  voice  had  been  left  to  its  own 
impulse,  unchecked.  Again,  in  fun  and  humor,  is  it  not  the 
voice  that  is  expressive,  even  more  than  the  face?  The 
twinkle  q€  the  eye,  the  hollow  in  the  tinder  lip,  the  dimples 
about  the  mouth,  the  play  of  the  eyebrow,  are  all  aids,  cer- 
tainly; biut  the  voice!  The  mellow  tone  that  comes  into 
the  utterance  of  one  man,  the  surprised  accents  of  another, 
the  fetuous  simplicity  of  a  third,  the  philosophical  acquies- 
cence of  a  fourth,  when  relating  the  most  outrageous  impos- 
siUlities — a  voice  and  manner  peculiarly  transatlantic,  and, 
indeed,  one  of  the  Yankee  forms  of  fun — do  not  we  know 
all  these  varieties  by  heart?  Have  we  not  veteran  actors, 
whose  main  point  lies  in  one  or  other  of  these  varieties  ? 
And  what  would  be  the  drollest  anecdote,  if  told  in  a  voice 
which  had  neither  play  nor  significance?  Pathos,  too — 
who  fieels  it,  however  beautifully  expressed,  so  far  as  the 
words  may  go,  if  uttered  in  a  dead  smd  wooden  voice, 
without  sympathy?  But  the  poorest  attempts  at  pathos 
will  strike  home  to  the  heart,  if  given  tenderly  and  harmo- 
niously. And  just  as  certain  popular  alH,  of  mean  associa- 
tion, can  be  made  itito  church  music  by  slow  time  and 
stately  modulation,  so  can  dead-level  literature  be  lifted 
into  passion  or  softened  into  sentiment  by  the  voice  alone. 

Certain  voices  grate  on  our  nerves,  and  set  our  teeth  on 
edge ;  and  others  are  just  as  calming  as  these  are  irritating, 
quieting  us  like  a  composing  draught,  and  setting  vague 
images  of  beauty  and  pleasantness  afloat  in  our  brains.  A 
good  voice,  calm  in  tone  and  musical  in  quality,  is  one  of 
the  essentials  for  a  physician ;  the  "  bedside  voice,"  which 
is  nodiing,  if  it  is  not  sympathetic  by  constitution.  Not 
false,  not  made  up,  not  sickly ;  but  tender  in  itself ;  of  a 
rather  low  pitch,  well  modulated,  and  distinctly  harmo- 
nious in  its  notes :  it  is  the  very  opposite  of  the  orator's 
voice,  which  is  artificial  in  its  management,  and  a  made 
voice.  Whatever  its  original  quality  may  be,  the  orator's 
voice  bears  the  unmistakable  stamp  of  art,  and  becomes 
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artificiality;  as  such  it  may  be  admirable — telling  in  a  ' 
crowd,  impressive  in  an  address — ^but  overwhelming  and 
chilling  at  home,  partly  because  it  is  always  conscious,  and 
never  self-forgetting.  An  orator's  voice,  with  its  careful 
intonation  and  accurate  accent,  would  be  as  much  out  of 
place  by  a  sick  bed  as  court  trains  and  brocaded  silk  for  the 
nurse.  There  are  certain  men  who  do  a  good  deal  by  a 
hearty,  jovial,  fox-hunting  kind  of  voice — a  voice  a  little 
thrown  up,  for  all  that  it  is  a  chest  voice — a  voice  with  a 
certain  undefined  rollicking  sound  in  it,  and  eloquent  of  a 
large  volume  of  vitality  and  physical  health.  The  clerical 
voice,  again,  is  a  class  voice;  that  neat,  careful,  precise 
voice,  neither  wholly  made  nor  yet  quite  natural ;  a  voice 
Avhich  never  strikes  one  as  hearty,  or  as  having  a  really 
genuine  utterance,  but  which  yet  is  not  unpleasant,  if  one 
does  not  require  too  much  spontaniety.  The  clerical  voice^ 
with  its  mixture  of  familiarity  and  oratory,  as  that  of  one 
used  to  talk  to  old  women  in  private,  and  to  hold  forth  to  a 
congregation  in  public,  is  as  distinct  in  its  own  way  as  the 
mathematician's  handwriting;  and  any  man  can  pick  out, 
blindfold,  his  man  from  a  knot  of  talkers,  without  waiting 
to  see  the  square-cut  collar  and  close,  white  tie.  The  leg^I 
voice  is  rather  a  variety  of  the  orator's  than  a  distinct 
species — a  variety  standing  midway  between  that  and  the 
clerical,  and  affording  more  scope  than  either. 

The  voice  is  much  more  indicative  of  the  state  of  the 
mind  than  many  people  know  of  or  allow.  One  of  the  first 
symptoms  of  failing  brain  power  is  in  the  indistinct  or  con- 
fused utterance  ;»no  idiot  has  a  clear  or  melodious  voice  ; 
the  harsh  scream  of  mania  is  proverbial ;  and  no  person  of 
prompt  and  decisive  thought  was  ever  known  to  hesitate 
or  to  stutter.  A  thick,  loose,  fluffy  voice,  too,  does,  not 
belong  to  the  crisp  character  of  mind  which  does  the  best 
active  work ;  and  when  we  meet  with  a  keen-witted  man, 
who  drawls,  and  lets  his  words  drip,  instead  of  bringing 
them  out  in  the  sharp,  incisive  way  that  would  be  natural 
to  him,  we  inay  be  sure  there  is  a  flaw  somewhere,  and  that 
he  is  not  what  the  Americans  call  "  clear  grit"  and  "  whole- 
souled"  all  through.  We  all  have  our  company  voices,  as 
we  all  have  our  company  manners,  and  we  get  to  know  the 
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company  voices  of  our  friends  after  a  time,  and  to  understand 
them  as  we  understand  their  best  dresses  and  state  service. 
•  The  person  whose  voice  absolutely  refuses  to  put  itself 
into  company  tone,  startles  us  as  much  as  if  he  came  to  a 
state  dinner  in  a  shooting-jacket.  This  is  a  different  thing 
from  the  insincere  and  flattering  voice,  which  is  never  laid 
aside  while  it  has  its  object  to  gain,  and  which  affects  to  be 
one  thing  when  it  means  another.  Though  one  ot  the 
essentials  of  a  good  voice  is  its  clearness,  there  are  certain 
lisps  and  catches  which  are  very  pretty,  though  never  dig- 
nified ;  but  most  of  them  are  exceedingly  painful  to  the  ear. 
It  is  the  same  with  accents.  A  dash  of  brogue,  the  faintest 
suspicion  of  the  Scotch  twang,  even  a  very  little  American 
accent — ^but  very  little,  like  red  pepper,  to  be  sparingly 
used,  as,  indeed,  we  may  say  with  the  others — ^g^ves  a  cer- 
tain piquancy  to  the  voice.  Of  all  the  European  voices, 
the  French  is  perhaps  the  most  unpleasant  in  its  quality, 
and  the  Italian  the  most  delightful.  The  Italian  voice  is  a 
song  in  itself,  not  the  sing-song  voice  of  an  English  parish 
schoolboy,  but  an  unnoted  bit  of  harmony.  The  French 
voice  is  thin,  apt  to  become  wiry  and  metallic ;  a  head 
voice  for  the  most  part,  and  eminently  unsympathetic ;  a 
nervous,  irritable  voice,  that  seems  more  fit  for  complaint 
than  for  love-making ;  and  yet  how  laughing,  how  bewitch- 
ing it  can  make  itself !  There  are  some  voices  that  send 
you  to  sleep,  and  others  that  stir  you  up  ;  and  the  French 
voice  is  of  the  latter  kind,  when  setting  itself  to  do  mischief 
and  work  its  own  will. 

The  cultivation  of  the  voice  is  an  art,  ftnd  ought  to  be 
made  as  much  a  matter  of  education  as  a  good  carriage  or 
a  legible  handwriting.  We  teach  our  children  to  sing,  but 
we  never  teach  them  to  speak,  beyond  correcting  a  glaring 
piece  of  mispronunciation  or  so ;  in  consequence  of  which 
we  have  all  sorts  of  odd  voices  among  us — short  yelping 
voices  like  dogs,  purring  voices  like  cats,  croakings,  and 
lispings,  and  quackings,  and  chatterings  ;  a  very  menagerie, 
in  fact,  to  be  heard  in  a  room  ten  feet  square,  where  a  little 
rational  cultivation  would  have  reduced  the  whole  of  that 
vocal  chaos  to  order  and  harmony,  and  made  what  is  now 
painfiil  and  distastefiil,  beautiful  and  seductive. 
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PART    THIRD. 

PHILOSOPHY    OF    HUMAN    NATURE. 

FOLLOWING  close  on  ,the  study  of  matter,  of  organi- 
zatioDy  and  of  life,  come  the  studies  of  mankind,  joi 
human  thought,  of  human  choice,  of  human  action. 

To  train  the  human  mind  to  think  rightly  and  know  truly ; 
to  train  the  human  will  to  choose  wisely  and  act  well,  are 
practical  problems  of  the  highest  value  to  the  individual  and 
to  humanity.  But  to  train  the  mind  to  right  thinking,  one 
must  know  the  laws  of  thought ;  and  to  train  the  mind 
to  true  knowing,  one  must  know  the  nature  of  true  knowing 
and  of  false  knowing — ^the  ways  of  finding  truth  and  of  falling 
into  error.  To  regulate  human  action  and  influence  human 
choice,  one  must  thoroughly  know  the  ends  and  means 
among  which  one  has  to  choose;  the  powers  and  instru- 
ments through  which  one  has  to  act.  Thus  all  human  life 
and  all  human  culture  in  thought,  knowledge,  choice  and 
action,  has  to  form  the  matter  of  a  careful  study  of  the 
matter  world.  Hence  a  new  department  of  our  university 
study,  the  study  of  the  mind  world. 

PHILOSOPHY    OF    MIND. 
Psychological  Sciences. 


Metaphysics. 

Thought. 
Knowledge. 


Ethics. 

Choice. 
Action. 


Hidden  thought  or  hidden  knowledge,  stored  up  in  one 
human  mind,  might  go  to  the  grave,  lie  buried  there,  and 
fail  to  benefit  humanity.  To  word  our  thought,  to  commu- 
nicate our  feeling,  to  tell  our  meaning,  to  express  our  wish, 
to  show  our  plan  and  purpose,  to  link  other  human  beings 
to  ourselves  in  thinking,  knowing,  choosing,  and  acting — 
that  makes  all  mankind  one.  Thinking  is  divine ;  it  requires 
speech  to  make  it  human.  Knowing  is  good ;  it  requires 
communication  of  knowledge  to  make  it  useful.      Choice 
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requires  a  reason ;  action  a  motive.    Speech  alone  can  com- 
municate our  reason,  and  earn  the  approbation  of  our  race. 
Speech  must  tell  the  purpose  of  our  action,  explain  our  way 
of  acting,  and  earn  the  co-operation  as  well  as  the  sympa- 
thy of  our  fellows.    The  art  of  converting  hidden  thought* 
of  transplanting  the  thoughts  of  our  bosom  into  the  hearts 
of  others,  of  transferring  the  knowledge  of  the  past  into  the 
present,  the  knowledge  of  the  present  into  the  far  future,  the 
knowledge  of  the  near  into  the  distant ;  all  that  vast  appara- 
tus which  human  nature  has  struggled  for,  and  human  inge- 
nuity contrived  to  link  one  man  to  another,  and  distant 
time  and  one  place^  to  another — ^that  great  apparatus  of 
human  speech  is  the  subject  of  another  philosophy.    But  we 
should  be  wrong  if  we   confined  our  notions  of  human 
speech  to  mere  vocal  articulation,  to  the  characters  of  com- 
mon writing,  or  the  typography  of  modem  books.    Speech 
is  but  one  action ;  writing  but  another  action  of  human  life ; 
and  all  those  human  actions  which  express  the  meaning 
of  the  thinker,  the  intention  of  an  action,  or  the  purpose  of 
a  work,  are  equally  material  incarnations  of  thought,  and 
belong  to  the  large  science  of  expression.    Literature  is  but 
(me  of  the  fine  arts.    The  human  countenance,  the  human 
eye  and  hand  and  form,  the  human  attitude  and  motion — 
all  the  graceful  pantomimic  art,  is  another  language  of 
thought  and  feeling.     There  is  a  grace  of  attitude  and 
a  poetry  of  motion,  more  expressive  of  internal  beauty,  and 
hidden  thought  and  feeling,  than  types  or  articulate  sounds. 
Then  there  is  the  poetry  of  sound,  the  language  of  music ;  a 
language  in  all  tongues  common  to  the  human  race ;  a  lan- 
^^uage  that  moves  even  the  rude  mind  of  the  unlettered  bar- 
barian, subdues  the  ferocious    beast,  and  stirs  the   very 
stones.     How  color  becomes  the  language  of  thought  and  a 
vehicle  for  the  expression  or  perpetuation  of  beauty  ;  how 
the  pale  marble  can  image  forth  the  qualities  of  a  divine  soul ; 
how  perpetual  bronze  can  lend  the  forms  of  melted  metal  to 
give  immortality  to  beauty ;  how  stone  and  marble  columns 
and  arches,  embodying  the  exquisite  harmonies  of  music,  can 
sing  through  untold  centuries,  hymns  of  Divine  praise ;  how 
all  man's  acts  form  monuments  of  his  thoughts,  and  records 
of  all  his  ways;    how  all  matter  can   manifest  all  mind. 
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human  or  Divine — ^it  is  the  business  of  the  philosopher 
of  human  expression  to  make  plain ;  and  the  duty  of  the 
teacher  of  science  in  literature  and  science  in  fine  art, 
of  science  in  reasoning  and  science  in  persuasion,  to  lay 
down  the  ways,  and  make  plain  the  plans  and  means. 
How  thought  developes  into  language,  language  into  act, 
act  into  feeling,  feeling  into  poetry,  and  reason  into  rhetoric ; 
to  know  all  that,  is  to  know  what  the  poets  of  Greece — 
lier  architects  and  sculptors,  her  philosophers  and  orators 
have  handed  down  to  us  of  that  classic  era  of  human  refine- 
ment. We  have  therefore  in  this  branch  of  philosophy, 
pregnant  themes  of  thought,  feeling,  and  action. 

PHILOSOPHY     OF     SPEECH. 
Sciences  of  Literature  and  Art. 


Expression. 

Language. 
Esthetics. 


Method. 

Log^c. 
Rhetoric. 


The  study  of  humanity  has  two  methods :  the  study 
of.  mankind  as  one,  and  the  .study  of  mankind  as  many.  As 
man  is  now  presented  to  us  in  the  world,  he  can  scarcely  be 
considered  as  one.  The  Negro,  the  Hindoo,  the  Greek,  the 
Jew,  the  Saxon,  the  Celt,  and  the  Anglo-Saxon,  can  never 
be  called,  or  studied,  or  judged  as  one.  • 

Much  that  would  be  true  of  any  one  race  or  family 
of  mankind  would  be  false  of  another.  The  ways  of  the 
Chinese  race,  the  most  numerous  family  of  men,  are  ut- 
terly apart  from  those  of  all  other  kinds  of  men.  Their 
thinking  is  different,  their  morality  is  different,  their  lan- 
guage different,  their  art  difierent.  If,  then,  one  would  im- 
prove a  nation,  or  develop  a  race,  one  must  first  study  the 
nature  of  that  race,  and  the  history  of  .other  races.  One 
must  know  the  defects  of  the  race  and  its  strong  points,  and 
the  legislator,  patriot,  parent,  or  pedagogue,  must  with 
painstaking  study  strive  to  make  good  the  wants  of  the  race, 
physical,  intellectual,  and  moral,  by  training,  food,  condition, 
education,  knowledge,  and  discipline.  Races  improve, 
develop,  degenerate,  die  out.  They  remain  pure ;  they  are 
mixed  and  crossed ;  they  are  cultivated,  or  are  neglected ; 
governed  well,  ill  governed,  or  governed  not  at  all. 
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Thus  the  greatness  of  a  nation  may  be  achieved  if  for  on^ 
or  two  generations  it  possess  and  follow  great  and  good  men. 
It  may  decay  and  degenerate  when  virtue  and  wisdom  cease 
to  rulcf.  Where  wise  men  rule,  institutions  are  founded,  es- 
tablished, and  perpetuated,  which  form  the  people  to  indus- 
try, frugality,  refinement,  patriotism,  intelligence,  self-denial, 
order,  virtue,  and  religion.  When  evil  rule,  selfish  rule,  or 
no  rule  predominates,  people  decay,  virtue  fades,  luxury 
reigns,  feebleness  follows,  religion  subsides  into  form,  em- 
pires are  extinguished,  and  nations  fall  into  chaos. 

The  story  of  the  human  race  then,  its  original  families,  its 
noble  nations,  its  patriotic  institutions,  and  its  religions,  true 
and  fialse, — ^the  story  of  the  human  race  is  the  most  interest- 
ing of  philosophies.  Wisely  told,  history  gives  to  each  man 
the  lesson  of  human  life.  Man  as  an  individual,  feeble  and 
undeveloped  ;  man  in  a  cultured  nation,  wise,  great,  and 
good.  Here  then  we  have  a  field  of  knowledge  cover- 
ing all  human  time,  spreading  over  the  surface  of  the  earth 
and  sea,  and  comprehending  all  interests — ^past,  present,  and 
future,  family,  race,  and  nation — to  man  most  dear. 

PHILOSOPHY    OF    HUMAN    STORY.         ^ 


r 


Ethnology, 

Race.  • 

Nation. 


The  Science  of  History.  \^  X  ^^SS 


^ 


PoUtici.  '■'^- ,  -"^f^ 

Institutions.  "    ':    *    >;-»» 

Religions.  '<i 


Founded  on  the  story  of  the  past,  each  man,  each  nation, 
^ach  legislator,  each  ruler,  has  to  think  out  with  wisdom 
^nd  foresight,  his  own  life,  his  children's  destiny,  the 
progress  of  his  own  community,  the  welfare  of  his  own 
nation,  its  progress  and  its  liberty.  To  have  lived  a  life  of 
virtue  and  wisdom,  each  man  must  have  lived  a  life  of  use- 
fulness to  others,  as  well  as  of  improvement  to  himself. 

How  each  man  can  help  not  himself  merely,  but  be  useful 
to  his  neighbors,  helpful  to  his  community,  valuable  as  a 
citizen,  and  how  the  benefits  of  his  own  time  and  place  may 
be  secured  to  his  fellow  countrymen  in  coming  times  and 
spreading  place ;  that  it  is  the  business  of  each   patriot 
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to  think  out,  of  each  legislator  to  contrive  the  way,  and  each 
government,  administration,  or  governor,  to  carry  into  effect 
The  organization  of  human  society  is  the  foundation  of 
the  destiny  of  all  the  human  beings  forming  that  society, 
now,  and  in  time  to  come.  All  government  must  be  a  gov^ 
emment  either  of  the  wise,  the  ignorant,  or  the  foolish;  the 
able  or  the  incompetent ;  the  honest  or  the  corrupt.  A 
nation  of  men  that  knows  not  how  to  choose  the  wise,  the 
fit,  the  experienced,  the  patriotic,  the  pure,  from  among  her 
citizens,  to  place  them  in  the  front  as  her  patterns  and 
leaders,  and  to  support  the  heads  of  the  people  in  fhe 
development  of  the  higher  and  nobler  destinies  of  the 
nation — such  a  nation  must  be  content  to  be  treated  as  it  de- 
serves, to  be  told  only  that  which  is  agreeable,  to  be  led 
to  do  only  that  which  is  pleasant,  to  have  its  best  interests 
bought  and  sold  as  itself  buys  and  sells  its*  own  votes,  and  to 
have  all  the  great  interests  of  the  coming  generation  and 
the  coming  time  subjected  to  the  narrowness,  the  meanness, 
the  party,  and  the  selfishness  of  political  degeneration. 
The  organization  of  society  therefore,  not  merely  for  present 
security,  but  for  the  culture  of  the  coming  generation; 
not  merely  for  the  enjoyment  of  present  wealthy  but  the 
maintenance  of  future  strength,  is  a  subject  for  the  study  of 
the  highest  minds,  for  the  ambition  of  the  highest  ^ims. 

PHILOSOPHY    OF. SOCIETY. 


Science  of  Politics. 


Legislatian, 

Security. 
Culture. 


AdministrtUton. 

health. 
Strength.     * 


In  thus  coming  to  the  conclusion  of  the  list  of  philoso- 
phies which  are  to  be  taught  in  our  university,  it  will 
be  readily  admitted  that  some  of  these  knowledges,  if  not 
all,  are  necessary  to  every  well-educated  man  of  the  world. 
The  first  philosophy,  the  philosophy  of  the  material  world, 
is  necessary  to  every  man  whose  life  is  to  be  a  struggle  with 
matter,  whose  duty  it  is  to  be  to  transform,  shape,  and  resist 
or  direct  its  forces. 
.  The  second  philosophy,  the  philosophy  of  human  nature. 
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is  still  more  essential  to  what  is  called  a  man  of  the  world ; 
for  if  it  be  hard  to  understand,  control,  direct,  and  use  dead 
matter,  it  is  much  harder  to  train,  cultivate,  mature,  ennoble, 
and  guide  the  matter  of  society*  Nevertheless,  of  all  things 
in  the  matter-world,  formal,  physical,  or  living,  none  are  so 
important,  so  interesting,  $0  material  to  human  life,  as  the 
study  of  mankind,  past,- actual,  possible,  and^future. 

Which  of  all  these  philosophies  is  to  be  individually 
taught  to  each  individual  student,  as  the  most  important 
matter  for  him,  is  a  subject  for  future 'consideration  ;  suffice 
to  say  here,  that  there  are  few  of  those  matters  of  which  any 
wise  man  can  afford  to  be  utterly  ignorant,  and  every  wise 
man  will  readily  admit  that  to  be  profoundly  master  of  any, 
ke  must  be  content  to  master  but  very  few.  The  wis- 
dom then  to  be  shown  in  the  education  of  a  man  according 
to  this  prog^mme,  will  consist  in  the  judicious  selection 
fix>m  among  th^  many  things  oC  which  he  should  know 
something,  and  the  few  of  which  he  should  know  everything. 

But  it  is  necessary  to  notice  the  gjave  omissions  of  a 
multitude  of  important  knowledges  which  are  not  included 
in  our  philosophy.  An  enemy  to  our  philosophy  will  notice 
that  we  have  omitted  the  knowledge  of  God,  and  that  ours 
is  therefore  a  Godless  university.  He  will  further  notice 
that. all  the  mysteries  of  the  medical  profession,  and  the  im- 
portant subject  of  human  health,  find  no  place  in  our  school, 
and  therefore  he  will  be  able  to  call  us  a  university  of  misan- 
thropists. Thirdly,  he  will  say  that  we  are  anarchists,  for 
the  whole  philosophy  of  that  industrious  body,  the  members 
of  whose  active  profession  fill  every  comer  of  English 
society,  find  no  training  in  our  imiversity,  and  that,  there- 
fore, lawyers  are  excluded  from  its  privileges*  To  all  this 
there  is  a  simple  answer.  We  have  not  the  slightest  objec- 
tion to  educate  lawyers  in  the  laws  of  honesty  and  truth  ; 
to  teach  medical  men  the  laws  of  human  health ;  and 
to  teach  theologians  the  nature  and  laws  of  God.  But  we 
abstain  from  presuming  to  do  so,  because  these  are  the 
ancieiit  professions  for  which  our  ancient  universities 
have  been  provided.     We  desire  not  to  trespass  upon  the 

slightest  portion  of  their  ancient  ground 

Our  philosophy  consists  merely  of  the  subjects  contained 
in  the  following  table. 
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THE  SPIRIT  OT  SECTARIAN  EDUCATION'.    ^- • 

IN  an  uncommonly  sensible  editorial  discussion  of  the 
Public  School  Question,  in  Tlu  Living  Churchy  W.  G.  S. 
gives  a  definition  of  Sectarian  Education  that  is  worth 
keeping  in  mind  now  when  there  is  so  much  cant  afloat  in 
regfard  to  the  alleged  irreligious  character  of  our  Public 
School  instruction, 

"  The  principle  at  the  root  of  all  sectarian  education/* 
he    says,  "  whether   Jewish,   Anglican  or  Roman  Catho- 
lic,  is  the  same.     It  is,   that  the  parents  hold  so  tena- 
ciously to   their  sectarian    peculiarities    that    they   with- 
draw their  children  from  the  prevailing  culture  of  their 
generation  for  fear  that  these  peculiarities  may  be  oblit- 
erated.    Sectarianism  is  the  spirit  which  takes  one-sided 
views  of  truth,  and  looks  at  these  through  a  magnifying 
glass,  which  not  only  exaggerates  them,  but  also  shuts  out 
all  others.     Its  error  and  its  wickedness  consist  in  this,  that. 
it  withdraws  its  adherents,  in  order  to  maintain  and  conserve 
these  partial  and  exaggerated  views,  from,  the  organic  life 
erf  the  whole  Church  and  the  entire  human  society.     This  is 
the  true  spirit  and  the  true  definition  of  sectarianism,  whe- 
ther it  is  practiced  by  those  who  are  avowedly  sectarian,  or 
by  those  who  declaim  most  loudly  about  Catholicity.    Over 
against  this  is  the  broad  stream  of  intelligence,  investiga- 
tion, discovery,  enlightened  interest  in  all  things,  which  pro- 
mise  wider  knowledge,  or  higher  development  of  the  human 
faculties.     This  stream  is  the  aggregate  of  the  best  thought, 
and  the  highest  endeavor  of   the  time.      It  carries  in  its 
bosom  much  food  for  the  satire  and  the  invective  of  those 
who  love  to  turn  up  the  reverse  side  of  things.     It  brings 
terror  to  all  who  hold  to  traditions  and  not  to*  ideas ;  to  them 
it  is  undoubtedly  "  destructive,"  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the 
word.     It  brings  broad   and  generous  standards  of  judg- 
ment, so  that  to  those  who  have  fixed  a  procrustean  bed  on 
which  everything  must  be  stretched,  it  seems  "  latitudina- 
rian."     It  gives  to  those  who  once  drink  of  it  a  thirst  for 
knowledge,  and  truth,  and  thought,  which  increases  with 
every  draught,  and  so,  to  those   who  have  never  felt  this 
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.  ,.  ^*^^^frt^^iee^ps  to-tie'-i-" poison."  The  man  who  has  once 
V  V  j  iJvrf^d'fhto  it,  never  is  willing  to  come  out  again,  and  so, 
to  those  who  inhabit  the  sheep-^fqlds  upon  the  shore,  it 
seems  a  tide  which  bears  on  to  "  ruin"  and  "  death."  They 
cannot,  therefore  (to  keep  up  the  metaphor),  permit  their 
Iambs  to  wander  freely  on  its  shores.  They  stand,  them- 
selves, aghast  at  its  mighty  force,  and  at  its  incomprehensible 
£aisci  nation,  and  so  they  hasten  to  construct  strong  barriers 
to  restrain  the  little  ones,  and  are  eager  to  indoctrinate 
their  young  with  their  own  wholesome  horror  of  what 
is  "  modern"  and  "  progressive."  That  is  sectarian  educa- 
tion. It  withdraws  any  religious  earnestness  which  the 
sects  really  have  from  the  prevailing  current  of  opinion, 
where  it  is  most  sorely  needed.  It  separates  religion  from 
civilization,  and  divides  religion  into  the  creeds  of  a  hundred 
discordant  communities.  It  teaches  men  to  swear  by  the 
traditions  of  that  little  community  in  which  they  were  bom, 
and  to  pronounce  all  its  petty  watchwards,  instead  of 
teaching  them  to  be  open,  unprejudiced,  and  free,  in  their 
consideration  and  judgment  of  all  the  contributions  which 
each  can  bring  to  the  sum  of  our  best  convictions.  It  aims 
to  perpetuate  and  accentuate  religious  differences  instead  of 
bringing  about  unity  of  conviction  by  an  unprejudiced  ex- 
amination of  evidence.  It  is  a  confession  of  weakness  of 
any  Church  or  sect  to  adopt  this  policy.  It  can  only  do  so 
upon  admitting :  *  We  find  that,  if  we  leave  our  children  to 
grow  up  without  strictly  inculcating  our  doctrines  upon 
them,  they  never  adopt  those  doctrines,  upon  a  free  convic- 
tion, in  after  life.' " 

Further  on,  after  a  review  of  the  opposing  policies  of  edu- 
cation now  pressing  upon  the  country,  closing  with  a  tho- 
rough justification  of  the  policy  of  a  purely  secular  system 
for  the  public  schools,  W.  G.  S.  adds : 

"  We  may  now  be  asked :  *  But  do  you  not  believe  in  re- 
ligious education  ?'  Indeed  we  do,  and  what  is  more,  we 
believe  in  education  in  religion,  which  is  a  very  different 
thing,  and  which  is  one  of  the  great  wants  of  our  time. 
What  is  the  reason  that  so  many  men  now-a-days  part  at  a 
single  wrench,  when  they  grow  up,  from  the  religious  educa^ 
tion  of  their  boyhood  ?    It  is  simply  that  the  traditions  * 
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which  are  inculcated  into  them  in  their  youth  are  not  found 
to  fit  into  the  theories  and  principles  of  life,  of  whose  truth 
they  become  convinced  in  their  manhood.    The  remedy  for 
this  iSy  not  church  education  in  secular  matters,  but  sterling 
church  education  in  religion,  which  shall  give  an  intelligent 
position  to  religion  in  that  same  world  of  thought  to  which 
the  mature  man  must  inevitably  be  introduced.    As  it  is, 
true  education  in  religion  is  lost,  because  the  attempt  is 
made  to  throw  this  duty  upon  secular  schools,  and  any 
genuine  secular  education  is  lost  where  the  attempt  is  itlade 
to  teach  religion  in  secular  schools.     Any  one  who  has  had 
to  examine  youth  of  both  sexes  for  admission  to  high  schools 
knows  that  those  who  come  from  the  sectarian  schools  are 
rarely  prepared  to  enter  classes  with  others  of  the  same  age 
^who  have  followed  the  public  school  course.    Any  one  who 
has  examined  boys  for  admission  to  college,  in  any  institu- 
tion which  draws  its  students  from  a  wide  area,  and  from  all 
sorts  of  schools,  knows  that  the  public  schools  provide  the 
best  prepared,  most  intelligent,  and  most  roundly  cultured 
applicants.     If  there  -is  any  charge  of  *  cramming'  to  be 
raised  against  any  one  class  of  schools  more  than  another, 
it  certainly  is  not  the  public  schools  which  have  to  fear  it." 

Inferiority  in  secular  instruction  we  may  add  is  not  the 
only  failing  of  sectarian  schools  as  a  class.  We  believe  it 
to  be  the  experience  of  public  school  teachers  generally, 
that  as  a  rule — ^to  which,  of  course,  there  are  excep- 
tions, but  it  is  the  rule  nevertheless — a  boy  who  returns 
to  the  public  schools  after  a  year*s  attendance  at  a  pri- 
vate or  parish  school,  is  not  only  behind  his  class  in 
scholarship,  but  demoralized  in  conduct.  There  is  much 
to  find  fault  with  in  the  public  schools;  yet  with  all 
their  failings  they  are,  on  the  whole,  the  best  schools  we 
have.  Their  pupils  may  imbibe  less  of  the  imaginary  "  re- 
ligious atmosphere,"  so  much  prized  on  paper  by  sectarians, 
but  they  imbibe  more  of  the  spirit  of  humanity,  which  is 
better.  They  learn  to  respect,  if  not  to  love  one  another, 
irrespective  of  religious  or  other  class  distinctions.  Class 
for  class,  they  behave  better;  and,  we  believe,  with  equal 
social  advantages  they  make  better,  because  broader,  more 
tolerant,  and  less .  bigoted,  citizens.    The  character  of  the 
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average  instruction  g^ven  in  sectarian  schools,  more  espe- 
cially in  the  schools  of  the  Episcopal  church,  by  no  means 
the  worst  of  the  class,  is  well  described  by  W.  G.  S.,  who 
sums  it  up  as  ''  a  fair  SuTtday-^school  education,  with  a  smat* 
tering  of  withered  prejudices  on  matters  of  history,  science, 
and  art." 

In  view  of  these  facts  we  hope  that  the  Bible  Question 
will  be  persistently  pressed  until  the  public  schools  are  thor- 
oughly pruned  of  the  sectarian  elements  that  have  been  so 
unjustly  and  unwisely  grafted  upon  them ;  until  they  have 
become  in  fact  what  they  are  in  theory  and  should  be 
in  equity,  purely  secular. 


•  m 
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WHEN  the  student  has  mastered  the  primary  elements 
of  form  which  he  finds  comlj^ned  in  such  simple 
natural  objects  as  leaves,  shells,  flowers,  fir-cones,  fruits,  or 
frost-crystals,  and  has  drawn  these  with  careful  attention, 
and  consequent  pleasure  and  interest,  what  will  be  the 
results  of  these  efibrts  and  experiences,  when  he  is  engaged 

-  with  other  things  than  drawing  ? 

Is  it  needful  to  say  that  he  will  regard  all  that  may  sur- 
round him  with  just  that  sort  of  notice  and  attention  which 
his  training  has  called  into  play  ?  He  must  now  infallibly 
notice  the  more  or  less  perfect  roundness  of  his  snow-balls, 
as  well  as  the  mere  fact  of  their  being  snow-balls.     The 

•  dead  leaves  he  collects  for  a  bonfire  will  sometimes  draw 
his  eyes  to  their  veins,  all  true  even  in  death  :  they  will  be 
something  more  than  fuel;  something  in  their  angles  of 
geometry,  something  of  botany,  something  of  beauty,  will 
at  a  flash  be  associated,  and  a  memory  of  the  association 
will  be  left.  Will  he  not  see  meadows,  cattle,  hills,  woods, 
and  clouds  with  a  more  patient  and  more  careful  eye  ?  and 
seeing  these  more  carefully  and  patiently,  will  he  not  find  * 
more  in  them  to  attract  and  entertain  him  ?  When  he  leads 
his  fellows  up  a  hill,  and  the  landscape  spins  round  and 
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opens  upward,  there  will  mix  with  the  rapture  of  running 
some  glimmering  consciousness  of  that  moving  horizon  he     , 
learned  of  in  the  last  drawing  lesson.    You  have  made  him 
an  observer,  in  short,  and  can  see  the  beginning  of  his  dis- 
coveries, but  not  their  end. 

For  he  will  now  incline  unconsciously  to  pursue  other 
routes  ot  study  than  the  definitely  prescribed  ones  which 
are  dignified  but  restricted  by  the  name  of  this  or  that 
science.    Observing  nature  accurately,  and  with  a  freshness 
and    originality  peculiar  to  youth,   he   may  initiate   new 
modes  and  methods  of  inquiry,   hereafter  to  take  rank  as 
sciences ;  for  the  hard  lines  of  existing  science  are  merely 
an  arbitrary  limit,  a  mark  (could  we  but  see  but  it)  of  a 
niggardly  inadequate  entertainment  of  natural  phenomena. 
The  irreconcilable  differences  of  physicists  and  metaphy- 
sicians, of  phenomenalists  and  psychologists,   witness  the 
U'ant  of  a  science   which  shall  occupy  the  position  of  a 
middle  term,  or  harmonizing  medium ;  a  science  compre- 
hending within  its  scope  all  the  capabilities  of  man.     We 
may  not  hope  to  see  it,  but  we  may  hope  to  qualify  our 
posterity  to  find  it,  by  emancipating  the  young  promise  of  A 
that  posterity  from  some  arbitrary  fetters  of  thought,  and(^ 
by  giving  all  its  faculties  fair  play.  \^iy 

Pending  the  feasibility  of  this,  let  us  look  at  the  probable     ^ 
condition  of  our  schOol-boy,  whom  we  have  subjected  to-        ^ 
such  novel  discipline  as  a  reverencing  of  art  implies. 

He  has  learnt  to  see  all  things  that  he  copies  (and  you  set 

before  him  objects  representatively  various)  as  things  at  least 

worthy  of  attention,  and  unfolding  interest  in  proportion  to 

the  amount  of  attention  bestowed  upon  them.     Free  and  at 

his  own  disposal,  his  observations  of  each  surrounding  thing 

vrill  and  must  be  accurate  in  proportion  to  the  attentiveness 

of  habit  his  studies  have  demanded  and  secured.    And  the 

sense  that  has  been  most  habituated  to  accuracy  will  be  the 

medium  of  most  exact  observation  and  intelligence,  not  only 

of  such  objects  as  have  formed  part  of  his  study,  but  abo  oi 

3.11  objects  besides  cognized  by  the  more  developed  sense. 

-And  here  there  meets  us  a  truth  which  is  not  seldom  un- 

Vieeded  or  overlooked.     It  will  not  happen  that  the  objects 

that  have  been  most  carefully  studied  in  school  will  be  most 
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attractive  out  of  school;  it  will  rather  happen  that  the 
organ  of  sense  in  which  greatest  accuracy  has  been  devel- 
oped will  be  found  intending  itself  upon  other  and  alien 
object  as  far  as  may  be  removed  from  the  former.  But  the 
observation  of  these  new  objects  will  be  accurate,  for  the 
sufficient  reason  that  accuracy  has  become  an  inseparable 
belonging  of  the  sense  observing,  just  as  a  graceful  utter- 
ance once  acquired  will  accompany  words  anything  but 
graceful. 

The  boy  does  not  object  to  the  exercise  of  faculty  which 
this  or  that  study  demands,  for  the  putting  forth  of  power 
is  at  all  times  (save  those  of  fatigue)  rather  delightful  than 
otherwise ;  what  he  does  object  to  is  the  subjection  to  ne- 
cessity, and  to  the  seemingly  unescapable  presence  of  the 
one  object  of  study ;  therefore,  it  is  that,  when  released 
from  this  bond  of  necessity,  he  will  by  preference  direct  the 
activity  of  the  said  faculty  to  other  objects  than  such  as 
have  really  developed  it.  And  hence  it  follows  that  such 
accurate  teaching  as  I  am  advocating  would,  in  the  majo- 
rity of  cases,  rather  tend  to  encourage  an  artistic  scrutiny 
and  accurate  observation  of  all  things  visible  than  a  predi- 
lection for  the  artist's  profession.  When  this  truth  shall  be 
recognized  and  possessed  in  its  fulness  as  it  was  by  the 
Greeks  (whom  we  indeed  copy,  but  in  that  literal  manner 
-which  the  Greeks  would  have  most  despised),  then,  and 
only  then,  will  a  study  of  the  imitation  of  visible  nature 
hold  its  true  position  in  education  as  singly  the  most  power- 
ful ally  of  all  other  studies  whatever.  For  what  art  or 
science,  with  the  exception  of  music  and  mathematics,  and 
what  polite  or  useful  calling  in  life  is  not  aided  by  increased 
accuracy  of  eye  ?  and  what  increases  accuracy  of  eye  so 
much  as  the  imitation  of  visible  things?  But  when,  as 
we  have  just  seen  to  be  the  case,  this  art  not  only  makes 
truer  the  eye  of  those  who  practice  it  more  or  less,  but 
also  induces  a  more  careful  and  patient  observation  of 
things  in  such  as  have  practised  it  however  little,  if  only 
rigorously,  its  claims  to  universality  are  strengthened 
to  an  extent  which  almost  constitutes  it  an  unique  or^ 
ganon. — "  Cutis. '  * 
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THE    TEACHING    OF   SCIENCE. 

MR.  JAMES  STUART,  of  Oxford,  one  of  the  most 
active  promoters  of  science  instruction  in  England, 
contributes  to  a  volume  of  essays  lately  published  in 
London  under  the  general  title,  lVoman*s  Wcrk  and  Wo- 
man s  CulturCy  an  essay  on  the  teaching  of  science  to 
women,  from  which  we  extract  the  following.  As  there  is 
in  this  country  but  little  of  that  difference  in  general  cul- 
ture between  men  and  w^omen,  which  gives  rise  to  the 
restricted  character  of  Mr.  Stuart's  remarks,  they  are 
susceptible  of  a  much  wider  application  here  than  he  has 
seen  fit  to  give  to  them.     He  says  : 

In  this  Essay  there  are  three  things  that  fall  to  be  con- 
sidered.    The  first   is,  What  it  is  that   we  wish  to  teach 
when  we  say,  let  us  teach  Science  to  women  ;  and  the  second 
is,  How  we  are  to  teach  it ;  and  the  third  is,  Why  we  are  to 
teach  it.     I  shall  not  consider  these  three  things  separately, 
because  each  involves  the  other.     At  the  beginning  too  I 
should  like  to  say,  that  when  I  speak  of  teaching  Science,  1 
speak    of  teaching  it  not  to  the  few,  who  may  extend  its 
boundaries,  but  to  the  many,  who  may  learn  its  lessons.     To 
those  few.  Nature,  I  dare  say,  is  the  best  instructor,  and  her 
own  philosophy  will  plead  her  own  cause.     But  for  the  mass 
of  people  there  is  a  great   benefit  to  be  gained  from  tlic 
study  of  Science.      Science  teaches  us  to  look  outside  of 
ourselves,  and  to  look  at  things ;  and  it  teaches  us  that  the 
ipundation  of  all  true  argument  is  experiment,  whereby  I 
mean  a  previous  knowledge  of  the  things  about  which  wc 
argue.      And  besides  teaching  us  to  look  outside  of  our- 
selves, it  teaches  us  to  think  for  ourselves.     One  of  the  true 
objects  of  all  education  is  to  teach  people  to  think  for  them- 
selves.    And  there  is  perhaps  nothing  more  fitted  for  this 
end  than  Science,  and  especially  that  department  of  it  which 
is  called  Natural  Philosophy.     For  to  think  well  we  must 
^hink  clearly.      What  Education  has  to  do  is  to  engender 
^'^e  habit  of   forming  clear  and  distinct  notions  of  things, 
3^d,  above   all,  of  clearly  seeing  the  distinction   between 
^^se  things  themselves  and  our  notions  of  them.     The  pro- 
^^ss  of  acquiring  clear  and  distinct  notions  is  of  as  much 
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importance  as  having  them.  And  to  reap  the  benefit  of  that 
process  we  each  must  go  through  it  for  ourselves.  In 
getting  into  the  habit  of  going  through  such  a  process  for 
ourselves  we  miay  be  helped  in  three  ways.  We  may  be 
taught  by  example  what  the  holding  of  a  clear  and  distinct 
notion  is ;  we  may  learn  to  some  extent  the  successive  steps 
by  which  some  such  have  been  elicited  out  of  confusion  ;  and 
we  may  be  furnished  with  some  materials  from  which  to 
elicit  some  clear  and  distinct  notions  for  ourselves.  All 
these  three  ends  are  well  accomplished  by  the  teaching  oP 
Natural  Philosophy,  or,  as  it  is  otherwise  called.  Physical 
Science ;  on  account  of  which  pre-eminent  union  of  these 
three  qualities  there  is  nothing  which  can  form  a  fitter  intro- 
duction to  a  course  of  Education,  nor  anything  therefore 
with  which  those,  whose  education  like  that  of  women  has 
been  somewhat  backward,  can  better  begin.  The  only  ob- 
jection which  might  be  anticipated  to  such  a  subject  is  tliat 
it  might  be  too  difficult.  But  everything  which  is  clear  and 
distinct  is  easy  ;  it  is  obscurity  only  that  makes  difficult)'. 
Nor  need  any  be  afraid  of  the  name  Physical  •  Science — 
Astronomy,  Light,  Heat,  and  the  like.  It  is  certain  that 
these  sciences,  in  so  far  as  they  have  been  scientifically 
treated,  have  been  usually  involved  in  the  language  of  Ma- 
thematics. But  there  is  no  need  for  that.  It  is  very  fortu- 
nate that  Science  has  had  Mathematics  for  its  handmaid,  for 
therein  is  the  best  pioneer  and  the  best  registrar  of  its  dis- 
coveries; but  it  is  unfortunate  for  the  general  scientific 
education  of<the  world  that  it  has  usuallv  refused  the  ser- 
vices  of  all  other  ministers.  It  is  no  more  necessary  to  ex- 
press the  great  truths  of  these  matters  in  mathematical'  lan- 
guage than  in  the  French  or  in  the  Greek  language ;  and 
when  the  whole  is  put  in  our  own  homely  language,  perhaps 
then  better  than  at  any  other  time  arc  we  enabled  to  see. 
how  grandly  immutable  are  the  facts  we  have  to  deal  with 
as  compared  with  the  means  by  which  we  may  happen  to 
express  them.  For  though  mathematical  language  entails 
an  accuracy  of  expression,  it  is  by  means  co-ordinate  there- 
with. Certainly  I  believe,  though  there  be  notable  in- 
stances to  the  contrary,  that  yet  scientific  eminence  i^ 
seldom  attained  by  those  ignorant  of  the  Mathematics ;  an(^ 
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while  I  therefore  believe  every  teacher  of  Science  ought  to 
have  that  knowledge,  yet  that  by  no  means  implies  such  a 
knowledge  in  those  taught.  And  the  more  acute  the  mathe- 
matical ability  of  the  teacher,  the  less  will  he  require  to 
presuppose  that  ability  in  those  whom  he  teaches.  Tliere 
are  some  of  the  processes  of  nature  which  are  most  gene- 
rally represented  in  the  language  of  diflFerential  equations, 
to  translate  wliich  requires  a  very  thorough  comprehension 
of  them ;  but  yet  it  can  be  done,  and  that  in  many  compli- 
cated cases.  I  mention  this,  for  it  behoves  us  to  remember 
that  in  teaching  Science  to  women  we  have  to  teach  it  to 
those  who,  in  the  present  state  of  women's  education,  for  the 
most  part  are  quite  ignorant  of  the  usual  preliminaries,  and 
especially  of  the  Mathematics.  On  which  account  it  has 
been  that,  generally  speaking,  there  have  only  been  small 
portions  of  Science  to  which  women  have  ever  been  ad- 
mitted, and  those  rather  of  a  vague  and  indeterminate  kind ; 
whereas  one  of  the  chief  benefits  of  Science  is  in  its  free- 
dom from  vagueness.  And  on  this  same  account  it  has  been 
that  most  of  the  scientific  teaching  that  has  been  given  to 
women  has  consisted  rather  in  the  mere  enumeration  of 
simple  unsuggestive  facts,  or  of  the  detail  of  theories,  that 
is,  the  results  of  processes,  the  processes  themselves  being 
altogether  omitted. 

And  there  can  be  little  wonder  that  such  study  has  never 
prospered  among  women,  who  thereby  get  a  distaste,  and 
exhibit  a  disqualification,  not  for  Science,  but  for  that  which 
they  are  taught.     But  the  true  education  which  may  be 
brought  to  us  by  the  teaching  of  Physical  Science  consists 
not  in  the  detailing  of  facts,  nor  in  the  detailing  of  results ; 
nay,  nor  even  in  the  detailing  of  a  process,  but  in  so  pre- 
senting facts  that  the  learner  shall  at  each  step  be  able  to 
sidvance  along  the  next  step  of  the  process  for  himself.     For 
SIS  we  advance  along  our  thought,  we  come  at  each  succeed- 
ing step  to  many  diverging  roads ;  to  throw  a  light  across 
the  whole  landscape  bewilders  the  young  traveler,  to  carry 
^hom  blindfold  to  the  end  leaves  him  unstrengthened  for 
the  next  attempt.     But  true  teaching  is  so  to  hold  the  lan- 
tern that  he  may  at  each  turn  choose  the  right  road  for 
liimself.     Thus,  if  I  were  to  conclude  it  in  a  word,  I  should 
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say  that  the  true  process  of  scientific  teaching  is  to  lead  the 
learner  along  a  road  of  continual  discovery.  For  that  pro- 
cess of  ourselves  repeating  a  discovery  is  that  whereby,  fai 
beyond  all  talk  of  it,  we  learn  what  suggestion  means  ;  and 
that  whereby  we  learn,  from  the  repetition  of  our  own  suc- 
cess, that  which  no  argument  could  lead  us  to. 

To  teach  a  process  suggestively  we  must  of  course  adapt 
ourselves  to  that  which  will  be  suggestive  to  the  persor 
taught ;  so  that  teaching  of  this  kind  is  somewhat  of  a  sym- 
pathetic thing,  for  some  need  more  prompting  to  a  sugges 
tion  than  others.  And  it  is  on  this  account  that  nothing 
can  ever  supersede  the  oral  teaching  of  Science  Und  the 
Mathematics,  for  in  oral  teaching  alone  is  there  that  facilit} 
of  adaptation. 

What  is  exactly  meant  by  suggestive  teaching  is,  like  al 
good  things,  best  learned  by  that  most  practical  of  answers 
the  invitation  to  the  practice  of  it ;  and  within  the  limits  of 
an  Essay  like  the  present  it  is  hard  to  give  an  example.  If 
some  one  were  to  ask  me  why  the  moon  has  phases ;  then 
if  I  were  to  call  his  attention  to  the  fact,  and  bid  him  lool 
for  several  nights  to  see,  that  it  was  rounded  towards  the 
sun,  and  bid  him  watch  how  its  bright  part  increased  oi 
diminished,  and  then  were  to  show  him  a  dusty  ball  illumi 
nated  by  a  candle, — that  would  be  a  piece  of  suggestive 
teaching.  To  some  the  process  would  have  to  be  carried  i 
little  farther  ere  their  mind  would  anticipate  the  explana 
tion.  To  others,  their  first  observations  would  be  sufficient 
these  are  they  to  whom  so  far  Nature  is  herself  suggestive 
which  she  is  in  a  large  way  to  those  called  discoverers 
whose  frame  of  mind  it  is  that  we  aim  at,  and  not  the  making 
of  discoveries  in  the  natural  vforld.  For  let  us  steer  clea: 
of  that  error  that  the  only  reason  that  Science  is  to  b< 
taught  to  us  is  that  we  may  extend  its  boundaries ;  but  tha 
for  which  we  learn  it  is  this,  that  we  may  learn  its  habit  oi 
mind  in  all  things,  and  that  habit  of  mind  is  one  in  which  w< 
see  what  things  have  to  do  with  one  another.  For  it  is  ; 
mistake  into  which  men  sometimes  fall,  to  see  in  each  piec< 
of  instruction  nothing  beyond  its  own  specialty,  wlierefron 
there  arises  that  utilitarian  argument  that  those  thing 
which  are  of  immediate  use  are  the  rather  to  be  taught. 
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HOME    EDUCATION, 

PARENTS,  especially  mothers,  seem  to  have  lost  faith 
in  the  value  of  early  intellectual  training.  Medical 
men,  too,  have  got  a  way  of  saying,  "  Let  the  boy's  brains 
alone,  let  him  get  vigor  of  body  now,  and  leave  his  mind  till 
by-and-by."  Are  a  boy*s  brains  then  no  part  of  his  body  ? 
They  demand  reasonable  exercise  just  as  much  as  his  arms 
and  his  legs;  and  to  begin  to  learn  such  things  as  are 
virithin  the  compass  of  an  infantine  understanding  is  far 
from  unfavorable  to  a  child's  physical  strength. 

Fathers,  where  their  avocations  permit  it,  may  do  much 
for  their  children  in  their  earliest  years.     They  however 
seldom  have  leisure  for  teaching.    We  appeal,  therefore, 
chiefly  to  mothers,  with  whom  teaching  is  riot  only  more 
possible,  but  far  more  valuable.    The  mother's  little  lessons 
convey  much   more    than  the  rudiments    of    knowledge. 
They  teach  her  child  patience,  gentleness,  and  respect  for 
her  sex.    Under  her  he  learns  to  think  a  woman's  rebuke 
his  surest  ^ide,  her  praise  his  purest  earthly  reward.     Wc 
do  not  ask  for  much — a  little  reading,  writing,  and  count- 
ing ;  a  few  stories  from  history  ;  the  Bible ;  Watts'  Hymns ; 
and  a  few  stirring  ballads.     For  a  child  of  lively  genius,  a 
few   works  of  imagination    may  be    added — such  as  the 
Arabian    Nights,"    one    or    two    of   Sir  Walter   Scott's 
novels,  or  even  a  scene  or  two   from   Shakespeare.     Nor 
will  a  woman  of  taste  and  refinement  take  her  boy  into  the 
garden  or  the  fields  without  trying  to  kindle  in  his  mind  a 
loving  curiosity  about  the  marvels  of  beauty  around  him. 
Were  this  generally  done,  we  should  soon  cease  to  hear  ojf 
dull  scenery — as  if  anything  from  God's  hand  could  be  dull 
to  a  seeing  eye  ! 

The  course  of  teaching,  however,  must  be  suited  to  each 
case.  We  can  here  only  indicate  an  outline.  But  with  all* 
the  earnestness  in  our  power,  we  implore  mothers  to  trust 
to  their  own  good  sense,  and  neither  permit  their  children's 
brains  to  lie  fallow,  nor,  if  they  can  help  it,  leave  it  to 
Others  to  sow  in  them  the  seeds  of  knowledge  and  observa- 
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tion.  They  rightly  think  it  unmotherly  and  mischievous  to 
hand  over  the  bodies  of  their  infants  to  the  nursing  of  a 
foster-mother :  let  them  reflect  whether  it  may  not  be  yet 
more  unnatural  and  more  perilous  to  intrust  to  others  the 
nobler  office  of  intellectual  nurture.  But  we  do  not  believe 
they  need  any  assurances  of  this.  Their  failure  in  this  de- 
partment of  duty  is  probably  owing,  in  the  main,  to  a 
modest  distrust  of  their  own  abilities.  So  much  is  talked 
about  education,  so  high  are  demands  pitched,  that 
they  think  the  little  they  can  do  can  be  of  no  importance. 
Let  them  then  be  assured  that  no  teaching  of  future  years 
will  be  so  powerful  to  make  or  mar  a  boy  as  the  lessons  of 
industry  or  idleness  he  gets  from  his  mother  in  the  first 
eight  or  nine  years  of  his  existence.  It  is  in  her  power  to 
train  him  to  docile  and  observant  habits,  and  the  most 
learned  and  experienced  instructor  can  do  no  more. — Mark- 
ham. 


Importance  of  Intellectual  Culture. — A  cultivated 
mind  may  be  said  to  have  infinite  stores  of  innocent  gratifi- 
catioa.  Everything  may  be  made  interesting  to  it,  by  be- 
coming a  subject  of  thought  or,  inquiry.  Books,  regarded 
merely  as  a  gratification,  are  worth  more  than  all  the  luxu- 
ries on  earth.  A  taste  for  literature  secures  cheerful  occu- 
pation for  the  unemployed  and  languid  hours  of  life ;  and 
how  many  persons  in  these  hours,  for  want  of  innocent  re- 
sources, are  now  impelled  to  course  and  brutal  pleasure. 
How  many  young  men  can  be  found  in  this  city,  who,  unac- 
customed to  find  a  companion  in  a  book,  and  strangers  to 
intellectual  activity,  are  driven  in  a  long,  dull  evening  of 
winter,  to  haunts  of  intemperance  and  depraving  societj- . 
It  is  one  of  the  good  signs  of  the  times,  that  lectures  on  litera- 
ture and  science  are  taking  their  place  among  other  public 
amusements,  and  attract  even  more  than  theatres.  This  is 
one  of  the  first  fruits  of  our  present  intellectual  culture. 
What  a  harvest  may  we  hope  for  from  its  wider  diffusion  ! — 
Dr.  Channing. 
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FACTS    CONCERNING    CORNELL     UNIVERSITY. 

MR.  EDITOR:— Some  time  since,  feeling  somewhat  more  sur- 
prised at  unfounded  statements  regarding  The  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, and  somewhat  less  callous  to  unjust  attacks  on  its  officers 
than  I  have  since  become,  I  mentioned  some  such  attacks  and  state- 
ments to  Mr.  Horace  Greeley. 

To  my  surprise,  his  face  assumed  even  more  than  its  usual  benig- 
nity, and  he  said :  "  //  is  a  great  deal  better  to  have  people  attack  you 
than  to  say  nothing  about  you*' 

I  confessed  then,  that  of  all  men  in  this  land,  he  ought  to  be  an 
authority  on  that  subject ;  and  now  that,  despite  a  perpetual  chorus 
of  hints,  innuendoes,  and  onslaughts  by  various  denominational  jour- 
nals and  College  Agents,  our  first  entering  class  is  the  largest  ever 
known  at  an  American  College  or  University :  the  second  entering 
class,  after  thorough  examinations,  nearly  twice  as  large  as  the  first, 
and  every  indication  points  to  a  third  class  larger  still,  I  acknowledge 
that  Mr.  Greeley  has  not  without  reason  been  called  "  philosopher" — 
and  in  behalf  of  the  University  I  thank  those  whose  attentions 
have  thus  strengthened  it. 

Still,  I  frankly  confess  that  though  thisf  institution  has  thriven 
under  such  treatment,  it  is  not  altogether  pleasant  to  feel  that  very 
many  earnest  fellow-citizens  of  ours  have  been  really  induced  to 
believe  that  we  at  Ithaca  are  Pagans— haters  of  Christianity— labor- 
ing to  overthrow  it  or  undermine  it. 

Will  you  then  permit  me,  in  the  interest  not  only  of  the  institu- 
tion but  of  the  public,  to  lay  before  your  readers  a  simple  statement 
regarding  these  attacks  in  the  organs  of  yarious  sects  and  colleges.^ 
At  the  outset,  I  would  call  attention  to  thje' following  facts : 
First — There  has  never  been  a  public  exercise  of  any  sort  what- 
ever, whether  Inauguration,  Commencement,  or  laying  corner-stone, 
which  has  not  been  opened  anc^  closed  with  prayer ;  and  it  has  hap- 
pened that  In  every  case  the  -person  officiating  has  been  a  clergyman 
in  good  and  regular  standing  in  an  Orthodox  Christian  Church. 

I  say  happened ;  because  I  will  frankly  say  that  if  at  any  such  exer- 
cises a  noble  heretic  had  been  present,  whether  named  Beecher,  or 
Bellows,  or  Chapin,  or  Hale,  or  Hyacinthe,  he  would  have  been 
asked  to  take  part  just  as  readily  as  another,  of  faith  more  generally 
approved. 

Secondly — Every  plan  of  the  buildings  ever  made  has  embraced  a 
University  Chapel ;  and  though  the  present  room  has  proved  not 
large  enough,  the  new  one  now  building  will,  we  trust,  be  sufficient. 
Thirdly—^oi  a  working  day  has  there  been  since  the  organization 
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of  the  University  which  has  not  been  opened  with  reading  of  the 
Scriptures  and  with  Christian  supplication  in  the  Chapel — including 
that  noblest  of  all  petitions,  that  one  whose  origin  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that'it  cannot  be  bettered,  or  perverted,  or  made  sectarian— and 
whose  applicability  to  human  wants  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  all  men 
can  join  in  it,  and  that  large  numbers  of  our  students  do  earnestly 
join  in  it:— The  Lord's  Prayer. 

Fourthly. — A  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  has  been  formed, 
which,  young  as  it  is,  is  second  to  that  of  no  other  college  in  vigor 
and  earnestness ;  and  regular  services  are  held  by  it  in  a  room  ap- 
propriated to  it  in  the  University  buildings. 

Fifthly. — Not  less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  be- 
sides Mr.  Cornell's  endowments  have  been  given  to  the  institution 
during  the  past  year  for  various  purposes,  and  an  additional  sum  of 
from  fifty  to  sixty  thousand  dollars  is  pledged  to  us,  and  all  of  it,  as 
far  as  I  know,  from  earnest,  Christian  men  and  women,  who  had  ex- 
amined into  our  work  so  closely  and  whose  consciences  approved  it 
so  thoroughly  that  they  made  these  gifts  freely  and  without  solicita^ 
tion. 

I  might  make  further  statements  to  show  what  little  ground  there 
is  for  the  pleasant  epithets  that  have  been  lavished  upon  us ;  such  as 
irreligious,  »/ireligious,  godless,  etc.,  etc.,  but  the  above  arc  sufficient 
for  the  present. 

So  much  for  the  University  in  general ;  a  word  now  for  the  Faculty. 

From  the  day  when  Mr.  Cornell's  offer  was  made,  there  have  been 
a  few  persons  eager  in  scenting  out  heresy.  Before  a  stone  was  laid 
or  an  officer  chosen,  it  was  hinted  that  the  institution  was  to  be  dan- 
gerous. The  same  bitterness  was  shown  against  it  which  was  for- 
merly shown  against  Oberlin  College,  now  widely  known  as  an 
evangelical  stronghold. 

As  soon  as  a  word  was  uttered  the  open  war  began.  The  President 
of  the  University  had  the  honor  to  be  first  attacked.  Words  were 
put  into  his  mouth  which,  he  never  uttered,  words  were  suppressed 
which  he  had  uttered,  and  reports  were  circulated  that  he  was  very 
unsound,  although  at  that  very  time  he  was  a  Trustee  of  Hobart  Col- 
lege and  professor  elect  in  Yale  College — two  institutions  where 
"  soundness"  will  hardly  be  brought  into  question. 

Professor  Agassiz  was  denounced,  although  every  scientific  man 
knows  him  to  be  the  great  bulwark  of  the  church  against  the  Dar- 
winian development  theory.  He  was  attacked  for  those  very  doc- 
trines regarding  creation  which  are  now  conceded  in  the  orthodox 
book  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Thompson. 

Professor  Goldwin  Smith  was  also  attacked,  although  one  of  the 
most  self-sacrificing  and  truly  religious  of  men,  and  a  communing 
church-member. 

Professors  George  William  Curtis  and  James  Russel  Lowell  were 
attacked,  although  their  lectures  were  purely  literary ;  and.  to  cap 
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the  climax,  heresy  was  detected  in  the  earnest  prayer  at  recent  public 
exercises,  though  made  by  a  pastor  whose  orthodoxy  was  never  be- 
fore questioned,  and  who  is  a  trustee  of  one  of  the  most  venerable 
evangelical  colleges  in  the  land. 

Our  Resident  Faculty  have  fared  no  better.  Though  selected  from 
the  leading  Christian  Colleges  of  various  denominations ;  though  all 
bore  the  highest  commendations  from  the  faculties  of  those  institu- 
tions ;  though  all,  so  far  as  I  know,  are  members  of  or  attendant  upon 
Christian  Churches,  portions  of  the  community  have  been  led  to  be- 
lieve that  these  men  are  plotting  against  Christianity. 

Of  all  this.  Sir,  I  make  not  the  slightest  complaint.  Those  of  us 
who  have  pledged  our  lives  and  fortunes  to  this  building  up  of  what 
we  think  a  better  and  broader  University  education  expected  such 
attacks — and  perhaps  they  are  the  most  sure  signs  that  the  work  is 
going  on  well.  We  simply  commend  these  facts  to  every  thoughtful 
man  and  woman. 

Having  spoken  of  the  University  and  the  Faculty,  let  me  say  a  few 
words  of  the  students. 

Among  the  sins  charged  against  them  and  their  instructors,  is  the 
fact  that  at  a  certain  Faculty  reception  there  was  dancing.  On  this 
were  based  two  charges :  First— Th^  the  Faculty  were  impolite  to 
the  clergymen  who  were  present?  Secondly — That  countenance  was 
thus  given  to  "  an  amusement  d«structive  of  vital  godliness." 

As  regards  the  want  of  courtesy,  or  the  "  insult,"  as  one  journal 
has  called  it,  thd  clergymen  of  the  town  were  all  invited  among  the 
first  and  most  honored  guests,  and  they  were  warmly  welcomed  ;  and 
it  was  not  until  after  the  hour  named  in  the  invitations  far  the  close  of 
the  reception,  that,  without  any  expectation  of  it  or  responsibility  for 
it  by  the  Faculty,  a  student  sat  down  at  the  piano  and  dancing  sprang 
up  naturally  and  easily  between  several  of  the  young  gentlemen  and 
ladies  present. 

Do  not  understand  me  as  placing  our  body  on  the  defensive  or 
apologizing  for  this  in  the  slightest  degree.  I  yield  to  no  man  in 
respect  for  the  Christian  Ministry,  I  have  ever  felt  it  an  honor  to 
work  with  them  in  promoting  the  Christian  civilization  of  this  land  ; 
but  I  cannot  acknowledge  that  any  person  has  a  right  to  feel  insulted 
by  what  other  guests,  equally  conscientious  with  himself,  thought  fit 
to  do  after  the  time  named  in  the  invitation  had  elapsed. 

As  to  the  sin  then  and  there  committed,  I  know  that  I  but  express 
a  very  deep  feeling  among  great  numbers  of  Christian  laymen  and 
pastors  of  broad  experience  when  I  say  that  if  students  passed  more 
of  their  spare  time  socially  with  ladies  of  refinement,  even  if  there 
were  dancing,  there  would  be  far  less  ruin  of  body  and  soul  in  Ameri- 
can colleges  by  secret  vice  and  open  dissipation. 

The  authorities  of  the  University  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to 
interfere  with  the  amusements  of  students  so  long  as  they  were  of  a 
sort  approved  by  their  own  parents.    We  have  determined  to  treat 
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our  students  as  men.  By  means  of  our  semi-military  system,  the  gov- 
ernment of  students  and  responsibility  for  good  order  is  largely  en- 
trusted to  students  themselves.  For  those  who  have  proved  them- 
selves unworthy  of  such  manly  liberty  there  has  been  discipline 
"  sharp,  short,  and  decisive  ;"  but  as  to  the  success  of  the  system  in 
general  we  challenge  this  country  or  any  other  to  show  a  body  of  six 
hundred  students  with  such  general  earnestness  in  study  and  with 
so  few  breaches  of  honor  and  order. 

Permit  me  now  to  state,  as  briefly  as  possible,  the  position  of  the 
Founder  of  the  University  as  regards  religion. 

Mr.  Ezra  Cornell  has  amassed  a  fortune.  He  has  not  won  it  by 
stock  jobbery — by  despoiling  innocent  shareholders  of  property  en- 
trusted to  his  care— by  "cornering  "  in  Broad  street  or  "  shaving  "  in 
Wall  street,  or  by  any  of  those  recent  devices  which,  by  comparison, 
have  made  gambling  harmless  and  burglary  respectable.  Every  dol- 
lar of  his  is  the  result  of  honest  labor — labor  which,  while  it  has 
brought  him  fortune,  has  increased  the  prosperity  of  his  country  and 
of  every  man  in  it. 

His  life  has  been  fidll  of  kindnesses  to  struggling  and  deserving  men, 
and  to  these  he  here  adds  the  greatest  of  all.  By  direct  donation 
and  by  more  and  better  care  of  the  University  lands  than  most  men 
give  to  their  own  affairs,  he  has  given  to  the  young  men  of  his  native 
State,  for  their  liberal  and  practical  education;  an  endowment  which 
may  be  safely  estimated  in  millions. 

His  ideas  are  simple.  Without  any  prejudice  against  the  study  of 
ancient  languages  and  literature,  he  wishes  to  give  just  as  thorough 
training  in  modern  languages  and  literature,  and  especially  in  our 
own.  While  approving  study  of  the  masterpieces  of  human  thought 
and  expression,  he  wishes  that  this  great  book  of  nature  spread 
before  us  by  God  himself,  shall  no  longer  remain  a  sealed  book  to 
the  great  majority  of  young  men.  Having  been  a  mechanic,  and  hav- 
ing seen  how  much  waste  and  suffering  arise  from  unskillful  and  mis- 
directed labor,  he  wishes  to  bring  science  to  bear  on  the  Mechanic 
Arts.  Having  been  a  farmer,  he  wishes  to  bring  science  to  aid 
Agriculture. 

The  breadth  of  his  theory  is  shown  by  his  saying,  now  graven 
on  our  corporate  seal :  "  I  would  found  an  institution  where  any 
person  can  find  instruction  in  any  study."  The  breadth  of  his  practice 
is  shown  by  his  purchase  of  the  Anthon  Classical  Library  and  the 
Bopp  Philological  Library — among  the  finest  of  their  kind  in  the  world 
— at  the  same  time  with  the  largest  single  purchase  ever  made  by  any 
institution  of  this  country,  of  collections  in  Natural  History,  en- 
gineering models,  physical  apparatus,  machinery,  etc. 

This  is  his  first  idea.  The  second  idea  is  as  simple  as  the  first 
is  broad.  Having  been  a  poor  young  workingman  himself,  he  wishes 
to  put  as  many  young  workingmen  as  possible  in  the  way  of  earning 
a  thorough  education.    For  this  he  is  constantly  working,  and  though 
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only  a  beginning  is  made,  we  believe  it  is  a  good  beginning.  But  this 
is  not  the  best.  Greater  than  all  else  is  the  way  in  which  he  has  met 
the  steady  fire  of  slanders  poured  upon  him  from  various  quarters. 
Bitter  as  they  have  been,  he  has  never  flinched.  They  have  never 
turned  him  for  a  moment  from  his  purpose. 

His  friends  having  suggested,  contrary  to  his  original  intention, 
that  his  name  be  attached  to  the  institution  created  by  him,  he  was 
attacked  for  wishing  to  "  erect  a  monument  to  himself."  It  having 
been  suggested  that  in  view  of  his  gifts  and  efforts,  his  eldest  male 
lineal  descendant  be  ^x  officio  a  Trustee,  he  was  loudly  charged  with 
"  wishing  to  found  a  hereditary  aristocracy."  He  opposed  frittering 
away  the  United  States  Fund  among  a  large  number  of  Colleges,  and 
he  was  charged  with  "  robbing  the  Colleges  of  the  State."  Having 
built  up  this  fund  from  six  hundred  thousand  dollars  to  three  or  four 
millions — under  arrangements  sanctioned  by  laws  carefully  made  and 
jealously  executed — laws  which  bind  him  under  heavy  penalties  and 
do  not  allow  him  to  make  for  himself  one  dollar,  sundry  local  and  de- 
nominational journals  call  him  a  "  corruptionist  "  and  "  a  swindler." 

The  way  in  which  these  efforts  and  gifts  have  been  received  forms 
the  vilest  chapter  in  the  history  of  this  State ;  but  he  has  worked 
steadily  on,  confident  that  the  people  of  the  State  will  one  day 
acknowledge  it. 

In  all  this  there  certainly  seems  nothing  very  un-Christian.  From 
all  the  covert  attacks  on  him  we  may  safely  appeal  to  the  decision  of 
the  Master  :   "  By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them." 

But  let  us  look  closer.  Mr.  Cornell  was  brought  up  a  Quaker  ;  I  am 
not  at  all  sure  that  he  is  not  heretical.  Perhaps  he  deserves  to  share 
the  fate  of  his  Quaker  ancestors  in  New  England.  But,  whatever  his 
heresies,  narrowness  is  not  one  of  them.  He  has  aided  churches  and 
Christians  of  every  sort,  and  the  charjicter  of  the  man  was  well 
revealed  when  he  founded  the  Public  Library  for  his  townsmen,  at  a 
cost  of  nearly  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  made  every  Pastor^ 
of  every  denomination  in  lihica,  a  Trustee,  Was  this  the  act  of  a  hater  of 
Christianity  ?  Which  is  the  better  Christian,  this  man  of  rough  coat, 
but  warm  heart,  traveling  nights  and  working  days,  year  in  and  year 
out,  in  enterprises  such  as  these  of  his ;  or  the  man  who  stands  aloof, 
suspects,  scoffs,  hints,  and  tries  to  infect  weaker  men  with  his  own 
personal  jealousy  or  sectarian  bigotry  } 

While  this  spirit  of  comprehensiveness  was  shown  by  Mr.  Cornell, 
a  similar  spirit  was  shown  by  the  Legislature  in  conferring  our  Char- 
ter. That  instrument  expressly  provides  against  making  the  institu- 
tion sectarian.  It^  virtually  declares  that  no  officer,  professor,  or 
student,  shall  ever  be  accepted  or  rejected  on  account  of  any  religious 
or  political  views  he  may  or  may  not  hold. 

Acting  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  our  Founder  and  of  our 
Charter,  we  choose  no  professor  because  he  is  or  is  not  a  Methodist. 
Baptist,  Roman  Catholic,  Presbyterian,  Unitarian,  or-  Episcopalian  ; 
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but  we  endeavor  to  secure  the  dest  man  for  the  place  : — not  the  best 
man  in  some  one  denomination,  but  the  best  man  we  can  secure  among 
all  denominations.  We  have  too  much  faith  in  the  power  of  Chris- 
tianity to  believe  that  it  is  to  be  shaken  by  a  course  so  plain 
and  so  honest. 

The  result  proves  our  system  a  good  one.  In  the  list  of  pro- 
fessors appointed  or  decided  upon  every  considerable  denomination 
is  ably  represented. 

It  seems  to  be  thought  by  some  that  attacks  upon  the  Cornell 
University  are  necessary  to  prevent  injury  to  the  colleges  specially 
conducted  by  various  denominations.  No  mistake  could  be  -more 
evident.  Those  colleges  are  to-day  stronger  than  ever.  They  have  a 
work  to  do,  and  will  do  it.  In  this  great  State,  with  four  millions  of 
people,  there  is  work  enough  for  all.  .There  should  be  none  but  a 
generous  emulation  between  institutions  representing  the  two  diflferent 
systems  of  education. 

None  but  words  of  kindness  have  been  uttered  by  us  regarding 
those  honored  institutions  and  their  respected  corps  of  instructors. 

It  is  true  that  when  our  institution  had  been  attacked  by  the  agent 
of  a  leading  denominational  college,  over  and  over  again,  as  a  place 
dangerous  to  youth,  I  felt  it  a  duty  to  state  the  fact,  that  of  the  two 
students  expelled  from  our  institution  during  the  first  year,  one  came 
to  us  with  flattering  testimonials  as  to  character  from  that  very 
college  ;  and  the  other  came  from  its  immediate  vicinity  and  frequent 
relations  with  its  students.  And  it  is  true  that  we  have  at  times,  in 
arguing  educational  questions,  criticised  features  of  the  system  to 
which  those  institutions  adhere,  but  there  has  never  been  a  thing  said 
unworthy  of  the  comity  which  should  exist  between  institutions  of 
learning. 

It  is  a  well  known  historical  fact  that  every  improvement  in 
advanced  education  has  been  bitterly  opposed  as  dangerous  by  great 
numbers  of  truly  conscientious  men.  It  is  interesting  though  not 
surprising  to  see  the  same  tactics  resorted  to  now  in  behalf  of  the 
prevailing  system  of  collegiate  education  which  were  resorted  to 
against  it  in  the  days  of  Erasmus  and  Luther.  The  greatest 
benefactors  of  the  race  in  this  field  have  almost  without  exception 
been  attacked  as  **  Infidels,"  and  "  Atheists,"  and  their  work  has  been 
stigmatized  as  "godless." 

We  do  not  then  at  all  lament  our  position,  especially  since  in 
the  language  of  one  of  our  most  gifted  countrymen,  •*  Nothing  *  pays  ' 
in  America  like  heresy ; "  but  in  common  fairness  permit  us  to 
suggest  that  before  currency  is  given  to  assertions  virtually  involving 
the  charge  that  a  large  body  of  Christian  Trustees,  Professors  and 
benefactors  are  foolishly  or  navishly  working  to  overthrow  Chris- 
tianity, the  precaution  be  taken  of  examining  into  the  basis  of 
such  reports,  and  the  motives  of  those  who  start  or  spread  them. 

Andrew  D.  White, 
President  of  Cornell  University. 
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AN    EX  PLANTATION. 

MR.   EDITOR: — I  have  just  seen  a  copy  of  the  "American 
Educational  Monthly"  for  January,  1870,  containing  a  notice 
of  my  Abrtss,  in  which  I  am  accused  of  plagiarism  from  a  course  of 
lectures  delivered  by  Professor  Miiller,  at  GOttingen,  in  the  winter  of 
i859-6a     I  have  no  disposition  to  deny  my  indebtedness  to  Professor 
31.,  as  well  as  to  other  professors  whom  I  heard  on  the  same  subject 
elsewhere.    Indeed,  the  first  draft  of  my  manuscript  contained  a  note 
sJier  the  list  ot  books  which  I  had  consulted  in  preparing  it  (given 
on  pp.  15-18),  in  which  I  defined  my  position  as  follows  :  "  In  addition 
to  the  above-mentioned  works,  the  author  desires  to  express  his  in- 
debtedness to  the  several  courses  of  lectures  which  he  attended  (either 
wholly  or  partially)  in  different  German  universities,  especially  to  the 
lectures  of  Professors  Miiller,  Weber,  Holtzmann,  Kinkel  and  Lasaulx. 
This  indebtedness,  although  doubtless  large,  it  is  not  easy  to  define 
or  to  indicate  in  the  body  of  the  work,  since  it  consists  in  the  inevit- 
able and  often  unconscious  reproduction  of  ideas,  criticisms,  and  even 
phraseology,  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  refer,  with  any  cer- 
tainty, to  the  lecturer  who  uttered  or  suggested  them."   This  note  was 
afterwards  omitted  at  the  suggestion  of  a  friend  (who  read  the  manu- 
script), as  being  more  appropriate  for  the  preface.    Why,  then,  have 
I  "  waived  writing  a  prefoce  ?"    I  have  not  done  so.    Only  a  few  hun- 
dred copies  of  the  Abriss  have  as  yet  been  printed,  and  these  were  de- 
signed for  use  in  my  own  classes,  and  for  distribution  among  teachers 
of  German  in  colleges  and  high-schools,  with  a  view  of  correcting  any 
errors  in  the  work,  and  receiving  any  suggestions  concerning  it.     In 
ihfi,  hurry  of  getting  these  preliminary  copies  ready,  and  absorbed  by 
the  pressure  of  other  duties,  the  preface  was  neglected,  and  the  book 
appeared  without  it.    Several  months  ago,  however,  the  preface  was 
^vritten,  containing  the  passage  already  quoted  (with  only  the  slight 
change  of  substituting  "  the  list  of  works  given  on  pp.  15-18"  for 
*•  the  above-mentioned  works"),  and  is  now  ready  (together  with  the 
Corrections  that  have  been   suggested),  as  soon  as  the  publishers  are 
I^reparcd  to  issue  a  second  edition,  or  rather  a  first  edition  intended 
for  general  use.    This  statement  of  the  facts  in  the  case  effectually 
s^nswers  the  charge  of  wishing  to  conceal  my  indebtedness  to  those 
^y  whose  labors  I  have  profited.   I  have  no  wish  to  deny  these  obliga- 
t:ions  ;  but  what  I  do  deny  is,  that  I  prepared  my  Abriss  from  notes 
^t^aken  of  lectures  delivered  by  any  of  the  German  professors  whose 
Barnes  I  have  mentioned.    My  notes  of  Professor  Miiller's  lectures 
^^vered  not  quite  three  sheets  of  paper,  and  gave  only  a  meagre  out- 
line of  the  course  and  the  divisions  of  the  subject  into  periods;  this 
division  I  have  followed  in  the  Abriss  in  its  main  features,  but  not  ex- 
ichisively.    While  attending  lectures  I  read  Koberstein  (so  for  as  then 
published),  Gervinus,  Vilntar,  Goedeke,  and  other  works,  which  it 
^vould  be  difficult  for  me  to  obtain  in  this  country.    I  took  notes  (in 
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German)  of  nearly  all  the  books  I  read,  and  afterwards  consulted 
those  notes  in  preparing  the  Abri'ss,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  in  them 
were  incorporated  many  ideas  that  I  had  heard  expressed  in  the  lec- 
ture-room.   Such  a  restilt  I  could  not  avoid  if  I  would,  and  I  see  no  rea- 
son why  I  should  have  avoided  it,  although  I  might  have  been  more 
careful  to  signify  in  the  notes,  as  far  as  possible,  what  thoughts  were 
uttered  or  suggested  by  each  professor,  if  I  had  supposed  that  they 
were  destined  to  serve  as  the  basis  of  an  Abriss  t^n  years  later,  when 
the  remembrance  of  these  particulars  would  be  almost  wholly  effaced. 
That  the  "  style  and  the  whole  treatment  of  the  subject,"  suggested 
to  Mr.  Fischer,  a  lecture  of  some  German  professor,  is  very  natural, 
and  easily  explicable  after  what  I  have  just  stated,  as  are  also  the 
parallel  passages  which  he  cites,  without  assuming  the  Abriss  to  be 
a  mere  transcription  of  notes  of  Professor  Milller*s   lectures.    The 
logical  and  chronological  development  of  epic,  lyric,  and  dramatic 
poetry  out  of  the  folk-song  is  a  classification  that  has  been  made  by 
nearly  every  modern  writer  that  has  discussed  the  subject  at  all.     In  . 
Xenophon's  Memorabilia,  in   Plato's   Republic,    and  in  Aristotle's 
Poetics,  the  three  kinds  of  poetry  (epic,  lyric,  and  dramatic)  are  dis- 
tinguished and  defined  very  much  as  I  have  done  on  pp.  11  and  12. 
The  relation  of  the  folk-song  to  these  was  first  (so  far  as  I  know)  set 
forth  by  Herder,  and  has  been  universally  accepted  since  his  time. 
As  regards  the  helps  and  sources  to  which  I  refer  on  pp.  15-18,  there 
is  not  a  single  one  that  I  have  not  read,  and  do  not  have  in  my  posses- 
sion.   My  remark  that  Gervinus  is  most  reliable  for  the  literature  of 
the  17th  century,  ought  to  have  included  the  i8th  century  also,  since 
I  regard  the  chapters  on  Lessing  as  the  best  in  the  whole  work.    It 
is  hardly  credible  that  the  statement  that  "  Gervinus  is  best  for  the 
literature  of  the  19th  century"  can  have  been    made  by  Professor 
Miiller,  since  Gervinus  only  treats  the  literature  of  the  19th  century 
very  cursorily  in  the  last  fourth  of  the  fifth  volume  of  his  work,  some 
of  the  greatest  names  not  being  even  mentioned.    On  p.  16  I  speak 
of  Koberstein's  Grundriss  as  just  completed  ;  Professor  Miiller  is  re- 
presented as  saying  also  that  the  4th  edition  of  Koberstein's  Grund- 
riss is  just  completed,  whereas  it  was  not  completed  till  1866,^  six 
years  after  Professor  M.'s  lectures  were  delivered.    On  p.  40  unmittel- 
bar  is  an  "  error  of  print,"  and  was  pointed  out  to  my  classes  as  cor- 
rected long  ago  ;  the  very  presence  of  the  word  nur  shows  that  mtttel^ 
bar  must  have  been  meant,  just  as  the  usq  of  hatte  in  line  10  p.  187 
proves  that  zweiten  (in  line  9)  is  a  slip  of  the  pen,  and  should  be  ersten. 
The  critic  says  "  Mr.  Evans  persistently  says  Goet/ieri's,**  instead  of 
Goethe* 5 ;  the  contrary  is  true.     In  my  copy  I  do  not  find  a  single 
example  of  the  form  Goethen^s,  but  Goethe* s  is  repeatedly  used.*    The 
sentence  on  p.  187,  beginning  with  Das  Stuck  zeigt,  etc.,  is,  I  am  aware, 
not  clearly  expressed  ;  but  was  corrected  long  since  by  substituting 
in  for  von  in  line  5,  and  inserting  von  dem  rechten  Wege  before  abge^ 
bracht  in  line  6,  the  intention  having  been  to  express  as  concisely  as 
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possible  what  is  said  (in  the  prologue)  by  Der  Herr  to  Mephisto- 
pbeles  : 

'*  Ein  guter  Mencch,  in  seinero  dunkeln  Dmnge, 
1st  tich  des  rechten  Weges  wohl  bewuut." 

A.nd  reiterated  by  the  angels  in  the  concluding  scene  of  Part  Second  : 

'*  Wer  immer  strebend  sich  benniiht. 
Den  kdnnen  wir  erlosen." 

Mr.  Fischer  says  it  is  not  Helena  that  leaves  her  cloak,  etc.,  behind, 
but  Euphorbion.'    Now,  Euphorbion  most  certainly  leaves  his  cloak, 
etc.,  behind  (p.  220),  but  so  does  Helena -also  (p.  222).*    After  a  short 
speech  about  happiness,  beauty,  the  ties  of  love,  etc.,  the  poet  says, 
"  She  embraces  Faust,  her  body  melts  away,  garment  and  veil  remain 
in  his  arms."     Phorkyas  then  tells  Faust  to  hold  fast  tb  the  garment, 
for  the  demons  are  tugging  at  it,  and  would  gladly  pull  it  down  to 
the  nether  world.     Helena's  garments  then  dissolve  into  clouds,  en- 
circle Faust,  and  float  away  with  him.     He  does  not  disappear  with^ 
Helena,  but  is  carried  on  this  cloud  to  a  high  mountain  after  Helena 
has  vanished  into  the  lower  world.    Phorkyas  is  the  mask  of  Mephis- 
topheles,  but  is  (in  this  form  ^  in  the  service  of  Faust  and  Helena.  On 
p.  \^  the  word  **  namely"  is  not  in  the  original,  although  the  colon 
would  imply  it.    The  colon,  however,  is  a  misprint  for  a  comma,  and 
originated  in  a  fly-speck  in  the  manuscript.-  All  that  is  meant  to  be 
said  is,  that  these  young  men  became  acquainted  with  the  chief  re- 
presentatives of  the  Genie-Periode  (who  have  been  previously  men- 
tioned) as  w^U  as  with  Rousseau,^  Ossian,  etc.  {i.e.,  with  their  writings), 
assuming,  of  course  (what  I  do  not  believe)  that  such  a  person  as 
Ossian  once  existed.     The  error  in  the  quotation    from  Goethe's 
"  Diner  zu  Koblenz"  (Din€  zu  Coblenz  is  Goethe's  orthography)  was 
not  a  misprint,  but  such  a  mistake  as  might  be  easily  made  in  citing 
a  passage  from  memory.    The  error  I  discovered  and  corrected  in  the 
class-room  some  time  ago.    In  fact,  my  list  of  corrections  for  the 
new  edition  of  the  Abriss  covers  more  than  fifty  errors  of  various 
kinds.     Mr.   Fischer   argues    by  a  curious    process    of   "  creative 
criticism,"  that  because  ■  he  has  detected  resemblances  between  my 
Mria  and  Mr.  Wieraann's  notes,  therefore  the  whole  book  is  taken 
from  Professor  MUller's  lectures.    I  am  not  aware  that  Professor  M. 
ever  considered  the  most  recent  German  literature  in  any  of  his  lec- 
tures.   The  last  lecture  that  I  heard  him  deliver  was  on  Goethe,  so 
that  it  is  impossible  that  I  could  be  indebted  to  him  even  for  a  list  of 
the  names  of  the  modern  poets,. Freiligrath,  Hoffmann,  etc.     If  I  owe 
anything  to  any  lecturer  here,  it  is  to  Kinkel,  about  six  or  seven  of 
whose  interesting  lectures  on  this  subject  I  did  hear. 

I  have  thus  given,  in  as  few  words  as  practicable,  a  plain  and  cor- 
rect statement  of  the  origin  of  the  little  book,  which  was  originally 
intended  not  iox  publication,  but  as  a  syllabus  for  my  own  classes. 
The  very  little  Abriss  excludes  the  idea  of  original  researches,  and  im- 
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plies  an  abridgment  and  epitome  of  larger  and  more  elaborate 

tories  ;  this  is  all  that  I  ever  claimed  for  my  book.  I  have  in  my  lib; 

a  Grundriss,  prepared  by  a  distinguished  German  professor,  from  wl 

I  could  select  scores  of  passages  which  are  identical  in  thought, 

very  nearly  so  in  phraseology,  with  passages  taken  from  more 

and  complete  works  on  the  same  subject.    And  yet  no  one  has 

cused  the  author  of  plagiarism.    A  monograph  is  presumed  to  be  b2 

on  independent  and  original   investigations  ;  but  such  a  supposi 

would  be  absurd  in  respect  to  an  Abriss?  which  means  merely  a  s 

mary,  an  abstract,  "  the  whole  in  little."     I  may  add,  in  this  com 

tion,  that  my  manuscript  was  submitted  to  two  German  friends, 

at  least,  and  I  think  both  of  whom,  had  heard  Professor  Miiller's 

tures.    They  suggested  several  changes,  but  made  no  mention  of 

semblance  to  fhose  lectures.    The  very  ^ct  that  I  put  the  work  i 

their  hands  for  critical  examination  is  evidence  enough  that  I  had 

consciously  taken  it  from  those  sources  ;  for  the  stigma  of  plagiai 

attaches,  not  to  coincidence  (which  is  often  and  especially  under  s 

circumstances  unavoidable),  but  solely  to  intention. 

E.  P.  Evan 

University  of  Michigan,  January,  1S70. 

NO  TES. 

[In  the  following  notes  we  take  the  liberty  of  correcting  cer 
errors  into  which  Professor  Evans  has  fallen  in  his  letter. — Edito 

(•)  Koberstein's  Grundriss  was  completed  in  the  third  editior 
early  as  1837.  Professor  Evans's  statement  that  the  work  was  " 
completed  (in  1AS9,  when  his  Abriss  was  published),  is  there 
altogether  erroneous. 

(')  We  will  help  Professor  Evans  a  little.  On  page  178  he  ss 
Der  gipfelpunkt  uoeihens  Geistesentwickelung,  a  combination  of  wo 
in  which  tne  genitive  Goeihen*s  is  not  the  only  solecism. 

(')  Our  reviewer  said  that  Helena's  son  Euphorion  {not  that  Eup 
tnon)  left  his  cloak. 

(^)  A  mistake.  Euphorion  leaves  (a)  his  garment,  (^)  his  cloak 
his  lyre.  Helena  leaves  (a)  her  garment,  {b)  her  veil,  but  no  clc 
which  Goethe  had  too  much  taste  to  attribute  to  her. 

0)  Faust  disappears  almost  instantaneously  with  Helena,  her  j 
ment  remaining  out  a  moment  in  his  arms. 

C')  Mephisto  was  always  in   Faust's  service,  and  it  was  he, 
Faust,  that  acquires  the  form  of  Phorkyas. 

p)  Tliis  Professor  Evans  meant,  perhaps  ;  but  certainly  he  did 
say  it,  with  or  without  the  fly-speck.  ' 

(*)  Professor  Fischer  nowhere  said  so.     Th^fact  established 
him,  namely,  that  the  first  sixty  pages  of  Professor  Evans's  b 
bear  a  close  resemblance  to  certain  notes  of  Professor  Mtiller's 
tures,  does  not  exclude  that  Professor  Evans  may  have  made  us 
many  other  books,  or  written  parts  of  the  book  himself. 

(•)  Another  mistake.  There  is  nothing  in  the  title  Ahriss  (wl 
corresponds  to  the  English  Outlnufs)  presupposing,  or  in  the  1 
justifying,  the  absence  of  originality. 
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MASSACHUSETTS. — Of  the  270,000  persons  in  this 
State,  between  the  ages  of  five  and  fifteen  years, 
247,000  attended  public  schooLa  part  of  the  past  year,  the 
average  attendance  during  the  winter  being  200,000,  a  shght 
increase  over  former  years.  The  amount  expended  for 
instruction  was  $3,123,886,  an  increase  over  last  year  of 
$273,181.  In  addition  to  this  amount,  there  was  expended 
$1,295,314  in  the  erection  and  repair  of  school-houses.  The 
cost  of  tuition  was  $10  85  a  pupil,  an  increase  of  about 
95  cents  for  each  child  in  the  State.  The  law  abolishing 
the  district  system  has  been  carried  into  eflFect  cheerfully, 
and  with  the  desired  results. 

PENNSYLVANIA.— From   the  thirty-sixth  annual  re- 
port of  the  State  Superintendent,  we  select  the  following 
&cts  of  general  interest  in  regard  to  the  schools  of  Penn- 
sylvania for  the  year  ending  June,  1869.     The  number  of 
^hools  reported  was  13,936;   increase,  ^524.     The  number 
of  teachers,  17,142;  increase,  2,301.     The  number  of  pupils 
enrolled,  815,753;  increase,  166,238.     The  average  number 
^^  attendance,  548,075  ;  increase,  135,026.     The  percentage 
of  attendance  on  the  whole  number  registered  was  67.    The 
average  length  of  school  term  w^s  a  trifle  over  six  months, 
^f^e  estimated   number  of  pupils  in  attendance  at  private 
^^^ools  was  85,000 ;  and  the  number  not  attending  school, 
7S>Ocx).     Nearly  $2,500,000  were  expended  during  the  year 
^^   the  erection  of  new  school  buildings — more  than  five 
^^J^^es  as  much  as  was  ever  spent  in  any  single  year  prior  to 
'8Gg,     Of   the   whole   number  of   school-houses   reported, 
7A^o  were  frame  buildings,    2,141   brick,  1,560  stone,  473 
^^§r«     The  number  reported  as  having  grounds  suitably  im- 
proved was  only  959,  a  little  more  than  one-twelfth  of  the 
'wHole;  1^416  were  unfit  for  use;  5,099  were  without  out- 
liouses,  and  5,379  were  not  well  ventilated.     In  the  matter 
of  interior  furnishing  7,047  had  suitable,  3,976  insufficient, 
^^d  1,880  injurious  furniture.     In  regard  to  apparatus,  the 
report  shows  an  encouraging    decline.      The  number  of 
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schools  reported  as  well  supplied,  1,909,  is  less  by  145  than 
the  corresponding  number  for  the  year  preceding.  As  the 
apparatus  of  a  school  is  not  likely  to  wear  out  or  be  wholly 
destroyed  in  a  single  year,  this  difference  would  seem  to 
indicate,  on  the  part  of  those  whose  business  it  is  to  report 
such  matters,  a  juster  opinion  of  what  is  required  to  supply  ^ 
school  witli  apparatus,  rather  than  a  falling  off  in  the  amount 
of  apparatus  in  use.  The  number  of  schools  wholly  with- 
out apparatus,  1,390,  was  less  by  298  than  was  reported  the 
year  before ;  1,187  schools  were  supplied  with  apparatus 
during  the  year ;  7,281  had  outline  maps.  Of  the  teachers 
employed,  7,165  were  men,  and  8,505  were  women;  3,692  had 
taught  more  than  five  years  ;  2,413  had  never  taught  before ; 
1,632  had  attended  a  normal  school;  10,992  read  boolcs  on 
teaching;  11,381  attended  county  institutes.  The  average 
age  of  the  teachers  was  24  years.  The  salaries  of  the  male 
teachers  averaged  $39  a  month;  the*  salaries  of  female 
teachers,  $30  52.  The  cost  of  tuition  for  the  year  was 
$3,500,704,  an  increase  of  $751,909  over  the  sum  expended 
the  previous  year.  The  entire  sum  expended  for  public  edu- 
cation was  $6,986,149,  an  increase  for  the  year  of  $2,790,990. 
A  teachers'  institute  was  held  in  every  county,  with  an 
aggregate  attendance  of  11,381  actual  members.  Honorary 
members  and  spectators  swelled  the  attendance  to  nearly 
thirty  thousand.  The  average  attendance  was  over  twelve 
thousand.  Five  hundred  and  fifty-eight  lecturers  were  em- 
ployed, and  253  essayists.  The  cost  of  county  institutes 
was  $10,796,  besides  $2,262  contributed  by  the  members. 

OHIO. — According  to  the  inaugural  address  of  Gov- 
ernor Hayes,  the  school  population  of  Ohio  last  year  was 
1,028,675,  an  increase  of  11,108  over  the  previous  year. 
The  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  the  public  schools  was 
740,382,  an  increase  for  the  year  of  8,610.  The  average 
daily  attendance  was  434,865,  an  increase  of  24,144,  or 
nearly  three  times  the  increase  in  school  population.  This 
speaks  well  for  the  schools.  The  taxes  the  present  fiscal 
year  for  school  purposes  amount  to  $6,578,197,  an  increase 
over  the  previous  year  of  $616,796.  Of  this  increase 
$17,884  is  in  the  State  taxation^  and  $598,962  is  the  increase 
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of  local  school  taxation.  The  adoption  ot  county  super- 
intendency,  the  substitution  of  township  boards  of  educa- 
tion for  the  present  system  *of  township  and  sub-district 
l)oards,  a  codification  of  school  laws,  and  other  important 
measures,  are  recommended. 

WISCONSIN. — Governor  Fairchild  gives  the  following 
figures  in  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  schools  of  Wiscon- 
sin at  the*  beginning  of  the  present  year :  The  number  of 
children  in  the  State,  over  four  and  under  twenty  years  of 
age,  was  398,747,  of  whom  264,033  attended  public  schools 
during  some  part  of  the  past  year.  The  number  of  public 
school-houses  in  the  State  was  4,742,  valued,  with  their 
sites,  at  $3,482,125.  The  public  expenditure  for  educational 
purposes  was  something  over  two  million  dollars,  or  about 
eight  dollars  for  each  pupil  registered.  Comparing  these 
figures  with  those  of  the  Superintendent's  report  for  the 
preceding  year,  it  appears  that  the  increase  in  school  popu- 
lation was  about  12,000,  while  the  increase  in  school  enrol- 
ment was  about  15,000.  The  increase  in  number  of  school 
houses  was  96.  Notwithstanding  this  gain,  the  Governor 
reports  that  after  making  a  liberal  allowance  for  the  number 
who  have  previously  attended  school,  and  for  those  who 
were  so  situated  that  they  could  not  attend,  there  will  still 
remain  in  the  State  ir:  ^re  than  50,000  youth  who  ^re  grow- 
ing up  in  ignorance ;  more  than  one-eighth  of  the  whole 
School  population,  and  about  one-sixth  of  the  number  that 
could  reasonably  be  expected  to  attend  school. 

INDIANA. — The  Indiana  School  y^wr^a/ say s  that  records 
S  n  the  Office  of  Public  Instruction  show  the  following  sta- 
tistics of  the  schools  of  the  State  for  last  year  : 

Length  of  term  of  school,  four  months  and  fifteen  days ; 

dumber  of  pupils    in   primary  schools,  447,416;     in  high 

schools,  12,500.    Number  of  male  teachers,  6,730;   female 

teachers,  4,274.     Monthly  compensation  of  male  teachers  in 

primary  schools,  $37  40 ;  in  high  schools,  $75  00.     Monthly 

compensation  of  female  teachers  in  primary  schools,  $28  40 ; 

in    high    schools,    $42  40.      Total    expended    for  tuition, 

$1,686,905.      Special  revenue  expended,  $1,074,707.     Paid 

trustees,    $49,237.      Total  school  fund  on  which  interest 
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accrues,  $8,314,852.     Houses  built  during  the  year,  405. 
Total  value  of  school  property,  $6,577,258. 

IOWA. — The  following  statistics  of  public  education  are 
given  in  the  Governor's  message :  The  number  of  districts 
(including  independent  districts)  is  1,462,  an  increase  of  141 
in  the  biennial  period ;  the  number  of  schools  is  7,091,  an 
increase  of  780;  of  these  schools  221  are  graced.  The 
number  of  persons  between  the  ages  of  five  and  twenty-one  is 
418,168;  the  aggregate  number  attending  schools  is  296,138, 
nearly  79  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  and  the  average  178,329, 
nearly  43  per  cent,  of  all.  In  1867  there  were  372,969  within 
the  school  ages,  of  whom  257,281,  nearly  69  per  cent.,  were 
enrolled  as  scholars,  with  an  average  attendance  of  148,620, 
nearly  40  per  cent.  The  percentage  of  attendance,  both 
aggregate  and  average,  thus  shows  a  satisfactory  increase. 
The  number  of  teachers  employed  in  1869,  was  11,994;  in 
1867,  10,343  ;  and  in  1857,  2,996.  The  average  compensation 
of  male  teachers  1869  was  $9  24  per  week;  in  1867,  $8  97; 
in  1857,  $6  09:  of  female  teachers  in  1869,*  $6  79;  in  1867, 
$6  16;  in  1857,  $3  24.  In  1869  there  were  743,521  days  of 
school  taught,  an  increase  since  1867  of  94,841,  and  since 
1857  of  S7S»245.  The  average  cost  of  tuition  in  1869  was 
34  cents;  in  1867,  34 J  cents.  The  amount  paid  teachers  in 
1869  was  $1,438,96404;  in  1867,  $1,161,653  13;  in  1857, 
$198,142  55.  The  number  of  school-houses  is  6,407,  worth 
$S>29S,364  45  ;  in  1867,  there  were  5454,  worth  $3,450»978  93 ; 
and  1,686,  worth  $571,063  91  in  1857.  The  district  tax 
last  year  for  the  teachers'  fund  amounted  to  $1,106,040  21. 

ENGLAND. — By  offering  Dr.  Temple  the  Bishopric  of 
Exeter,  Mr.  Gladstone  has  removed  from  his  post  the 
most  eminent  schoolmaster  in  England.  Dr.  Temple  has 
done  much  for  the  education,  present  and  future,  of  all 
classes.  He  may  fairly  claim  to  be  the  first  head-master 
who  recognized  the  importance  of  education  in  Science,  and 
effectively  introduced  it  into  his  schoc^l.  And  its  intro- 
duction at  Rugby  is  of  special  importance,  because  it  is  the 
acknowledged  leader  in  educational  progress,  and  because 
so  many  head-masters  have  been  trained  there.    Now  Har- 
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TOW  and  Eton,  and  several  other  schools  are  doing  something, 
though  none  yet  with  quite  the  same  liberality  as   Rugby ; 
l)ut  it  will  be  instructive  to  look  back  ten  years,  and  thus  to 
estimate  the  advance.     Rugby  was  then  the  only  public 
school    where     science    was.  taught    at    all.      But     even 
there  it  was  under  great  disadvantages.     No  school  was 
assigned  to  it ;  it  was  an  extra,  and  heavily  weighted  by     • 
extra  payment.    There  was  no  laboratory,  scarcely  any  ap- 
paratus,^ and  scarcely  any  funds  for  procuring  it.     About 
forty  to  fifty  boys  attended  lectures  on  it,  but  there  was  no 
possibility  of  making  those  lectures  consecutive,  and  of 
dealing  with  advanced  pupils.     Now  there  is  a  suite  of 
rooms  devoted  to  science.  A  large  and  excellent  laboratory, 
where  thirty  boys  are  working  at  the  same  time  at  practical 
chemistry  with  the  assistance  of  a  laboratory  superinten- 
dent, opens  into  a  smaller  private  laboratoi'y,  which  is  for 
the  use  of  the  master  and  a  few   advanced  students.     This 
again  opens  into  a  chemical   lecture  room,  in  which  from 
forty  to  fifty  can  conveniently  sit.     The  seats  are  raised,  and 
the  lecture  table  fitted  with  all  that  is  required.    Adjoining 
is  the  physical  science  lecture  room,  in  which  sixty  can  sit, 
and  of  which  a  part  is  assigned  to  work  tables.    And  out  of 
this  the  master's  private  room  is  reached,  in  which  apparatus 
is  kept,  and   experiments  and  work  prepared.    There  is  a 
considerable  geological  museum,  and  an  incipient  botanical 
collection.    A  Natural  History  Society  meets  frequently, 
and  publishes  reports  and  papers  contributed  by  the  boys. 
Five  masters  take  part  in  teaching  natural  science.     It  is 
introduced  into  the  regular  school  work  (about  360  out  of 
SCO  appear  to  be  in  the   Natural  Science  classes);  being 
Compulsory  on  all  the  middle  school ;  an  alternative  in  the 
Upper  school;  and   optional  in  the   sixth  form.    And  the 
Result  of  the  teaching  has  been  satisfactory.     It  has  not 
clamaged  classics.     It  has  been  the  means  of  educating  many 
V>oys,  and  has  been  a  visible  gain  to  the  great  majority ;.  and 
it  has  steadily  contributed  to  the  lists  of  honors  gained  at 
the  University.     If  Dr.  Temple  had  done  nothing  else,  his 
i>ame  would  deserve  honor  at  our  hand  for  having  brought 
^bout  this  change.     Let  us  hope  that  his  successor  will  be 
equally  liberal  to  science. — Nature. 
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MR.  WELCH  is  a  skilful  gymnast,  but  an  unskilful 
book-maker.  Practically  qualified  to  write  on  Physi- 
cal Culture,  the  third  of  his  book  *  devoted  to  that 
subject  is  excellent ;  but  it  is  almost  buried  in  a  mass  of 
indifferent  writing  on  Moral  and  Intellectual  Culture,  in 
which  fields  the  author  is  less  at  home.  Part  I.  (59  pages) 
devoted  to  the  Gymnasium,  tells  how  to  build  and  equip  a 
gymnasium,  how  to  regulate  and  use  a  gymnasium,  and 
lays  down  systematic  courses  of  exercises  with  and  without 
apparatus.  A  specially  valuable  feature  is  a  carefully  graded 
course  of  miscellaneous  exercises  arranged  for  each  day  of 
the  week  for  a  period  of  forty  wepks — the  usual  school  01 
college  year.  The  chapters  on  the  Home  Gymnasium, 
Training,  etc.,  are  short  and  good.  Part  11.  (72  pages)  is  de- 
voted chiefly  to  the  Dio  Lewis  System  of  Musical  Gymnas- 
tics. Mr.  Welch  takes  a  middle  ground  between  light  and 
heavy  gymnastics.  He  would  have  a  prudent  use  of  both, 
giving  the^ preference,,  however,  to  light  gymnastics  in  all 
cases  where  but  one  kind  is  to  be  had.  The  exercises  are 
described  in  what  Mr.  Welch  calls  Short Jiand,  the  brevity 
and  simplicity  of  which  add  much  to  the  usefulness  of  the 
book.  The  remainder  and  larger  part  of  the  book  is  filled 
with  a  medley  which  serves  to  make  the  book  thick  rather 
than  valuable. 

A  delightfully  instructive  child's  book  is  Saintine's 
"  Dame  Nature  and  her  Three  Daughters."  *  The  au- 
thor's theory  is  briefly  that  there  are  many  wonders  in  the 
world  besides  those  in  fables  and  fairy  stories,  and  children 
can  easily  be  surprised  and  amused,  even  by  facts,  if  related 
in  a  lively  manner.  With  a  perfect  command  of  the  needed 
"  lively  manner,"  he  adroitly  entraps  a  company  of  little 
folks  into  a  series  of  talks  and  stories  about  natural  history, 
and  things  of  daily  use,  that  cannot  fail  to  instruct  as  well  as 
entertain  his  little  readers. 


(0  *' Moral  hUelUctual  and  Physical  Culture;  or,   Tht  Pkiloso^y  of  True  Lwingy     By 
Professor  F.  G.  Wslch.    New  York  :  Wood  &  Holbt ook. 

(*)  '*  Damt  Naturt  and  Her  Three  DaughUrt.**    Translated  from  the  French  of  X.  B.  Sain- 
TINE.    New  York :  Hurd  &  Houghton. 
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DISCIPLINE    IN    THE  SCHOOL-ROOM. 

I-    DIFFICULTIES     IN     THE    WAY    OF    ITS    SUCCESSFUL    MAINTENANCE. 

THERE  are  few  teachers  who,  at  some  point  in  their 
experience  in  the  school-room,  have  not  found  them- 
selves taken  all  aback  by  some  special  development,  or  case, 
for  which  their  theory  made  little  or  no  provision.  Jhere  is 
not  a  school  anywhere  which  has  not  spme  peculiarities  of 
its  own.  There  is  not  a  teacher  possessed  of  ordinary  ex- 
perience in  common  school  teaching,  but  has  found  it  vastly 
easier  to  govern  some  schools  than  others.  In  one  school 
he  meets  with  elements  of  discord  far  more  difficult  to  "reduce 
to  system,  than  in  another ;  though  to  outward  view  the 
school  may  be  made  up  of  much  the  same  material.  The 
pupils  may  be  equally  advanced  and  equally  quick  or  slow 
to  learn,  and  ranging  in  nearly  the  same  ages  and  general 
classification  ;  and  yet  there  will  be  something — what  that 
something  is  it  may  not  be  always  so  easy  to  detect — some- 
thing in  the  one,  making  a  far  larger  draft  upon  the 
teacher's  disciplinary  exertions,  than  in  another,  which  it  has 
been  his,  it  may  be  but  a  little  before,  to  govern. 

Besides,  there  is  a  vast  difference  in  the  mental  make  of 
those  assaying  to  teach.  To  one  it  seems  a  perfectly  natural 
acquirement  to  secure  and  maintain  a  degree  of  order  at 
which  another,  perhaps  equally  well  qualified  to  instruct, 
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stands  almost  amazed — wondering  how  it  is  that  his  more 
fortunate  co-laborer  finds  it  so  easy  to  do  that  which  costs 
him  such  constant  efforts.  He  labors  hard  ;  he  means  more- 
over to  effect  the  end  he  aims  at.  The  expenditure  of 
strength,  of  thought,  and  of  patience,  in  the  successful  one 
bears  perhaps  no  comparison  with  that  put  forth  by  the 
less  perfect  though  no  less  earnest  disciplinarian. 

Whence  this  disparity  ?  Where  is  the  defect  ?  Is  it  all 
in  the  school  ?  Or  in  part  there,  and  in  part  in  the  teacher, 
and  possibly  in  part  in  what  the  teacher  finds  himself  little 
able  to  remove  or  remedy  ?  For  there  are  difficulties,  and 
serious  ones  too,  from  a  source  over  which  the  teacher  pos- 
sesses hardly  any  control ;  and  there  are  others  which  prove 
to  be  difficulties  only  because  they  are  not  properly  appre- 
hended and  wisely  dealt  with. 

Our  purpose  in  the  present  article  is  to  glance  at  a  few 
of  the^e  obstacles  in  the  way  of  securing  perfect  order  and 
discipline  in  the'  school-room,  reserving  for  a  subsequent 
article  the  suggestion  of  some  of  the  means  or  methods  of 
their  successful  removal ;  or,  where  they  may  not  be  re- 
moved, how  they  are  to  be  disposed  of  so  as  not  to  impede 
but  rathpr  to  promote  the  desired  ends  of  discipline. 

I.  The  first  impediment  which  we  notice  as  one  found  by 
many  teachers  to  be  in  the  way  of  carrying  out  their  plans 
of  government  in  the  school-room,  is  the  interference  of  pa- 
rental or  patronal  authority. 

This  is  felt  especially  by  teachers  in  our  common  district 
and  graded  schools,  who  are  expected  to  receive  all  that 
are  sent  for  instruction,  and  to  govern  all ;  albeit  they 
may  be  pupils  who  have  never  learned  even  the  first  princi- 
ples of  subjection  at  home.  They  come  from  families  often 
where  has  existed  no  sort  of  government,  except  the  govern- 
ment of  will,  and  that  not  unfrequently  of  an  exceedingly  ca- 
pricious and  arbitrary  stamp.  Parents  and  guardians  are 
not  always  model  disciplinarians  in  the  family  and  in  the 
control  of  their  wards.  Take  society  as  a  whole,  and  the 
well-governed  families  are  perhaps  among  the  exceptions ; 
whilst  the  majority  are  specimens  of  greater  or  less  misman^ 
agement.  Indulgence  and  want  of  wholesome  restraint, 
with  seif-will  unsubdued  in  children  at  home,  are  found  by 
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every  teacher  to  be  among  the  foremost  of  the  sources  of 
embarrassment  in  the  maintenance  of  perfect  discipline  in 
the  school-room. 

At  the  same  time,  it  not  unfrequently  happens,  that  the 
parents  in  whose  households  the  least  parental  authority 
exists,  are  among  the  first  to  enjoin  upon  the  teacher  the  ne- 
cessity of  making  their  children  •*  mind." 

In  fact  many  of  them  send  their  children  to  school  with 
the  express  statement  \o  the  teacher  that  they  can  do  noth- 
ing with  them  themselves  ;  and  the  only  hope,  as  confessed 
by  them,  is  to  have  the  teacher  make  something  of  them — 
make  them,  forsooth,  what  they  themselves,  from  their  child- 
ren's infancy,  have  been  assiduously  laboring  to  disqualify 
them  to  become — obedient  children.  Though  we  would  not 
for  a  moment  doubt  the  integrity  of  their  design — they  do 
not  mean  to  make  their  children  unruly  and  disrespectful  of 
rightful  authority — yet  certainly  they  could  take  no  surer 
course  than  they  do,  to  secure  this  end,  viz. :  by  indulging 
their  children,  or  correcting  them  only  when  in  a  passion, 
and  then  a  moment  after  regretting  and  perhaps  retracting 
the  whole  they  had  done- 
Let  however  the  teacher  begin  to  correct :  let  him  exer- 
cise the  very  authority  which  the  patrons  of  his  school  com- 
mit ostensibly  in  such  unlimited  measure  to  him,  and  the 
parents  described  will  be  the  very  first  in  their  outcries 
^inst  the  teacher's  usurpations  and  alleged  severity. 
Nay,  they  become  even  violent  in  their  opposition,  appeal- 
ing most  likely  to  the  trustees,  and  they  in  turn,  sympa 
thizing  with  what  they  misjudge  to  be  pure  parental  feeling 
for  the  wel^e  of  their  sons  and  daughters,  perchance  cen- 
sure the  teacher;,  and  there  he  stands  before  the  school, 
shorn  of  his  respect  and  authority,  his  influence  paralyzed, 
i^  hands  hampered,  and  his  prestige  as  a  disciplinarian  cir- 
cuniscribed,  if  not  completely  destroyed.  What  is  he  to  do 
for  redress  ?  The  trustees  may  be  as  unacquainted  practi- 
^y  with  the  teacher's  embarrassment  and  position  as  the 
Parents.  Severity — cruelty  is  the  hue  and  cry ;  and  of 
^^ourse  it  will  not  do  for  trustees  to  run  counter  to  public 
feeling,  often  prejudiced,  always  more  or  less  biased  in  favor 
^parental  sympathies. 
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Were  the  teacher,  under  such  circumstances,  in  a  private 
or  select  school,  or  academy,  or  collegiate  institution,  the 
way  would  be  far  more  open ;  for  the  offending  pupil  or 
pupils  might  be  dismissed  at  once,  and  there  the  matter,  as 
far  as  he  was  concerned,  would  rest ;  since  none  are  com- 
pelled to  patronize,  and  the  private  teacher  is  equally  un- 
compelled  to  retain  patronage,  if  he  finds  it  infringing  on  his 
interests  in  other  respects.  This  then,  viz.,  parental  inter- 
ference, is  often  a  very  serious  impedfment,  even  to  the  best 
of  instructors,  to  the  maintenance  of  perfect  discipline  in  the 
district  school-room; 

II.  But  there  is  another,  and  scarcely  less  embarrassing 
obstacle  as  regarded  by  some,  in  the  way  of  discipline,  and 
that  is  what,  for  want  of  a  better  appellation,  we  shall  term 
the  democratic  element,  the  inborn  independence  of  spirit 
felt  by  every  genuine  specimen  of  Young  America — ?l  dispo- 
sition to  exercise  self-government,  instead  of  bowing  subser- 
viently to  the  arbitration  of  another's  will. 

The  young  scion  of  free-bom  American  Aristocracy — and 
few  there  be  of  native  birth  who  consider  themselves  unen- 
titled to  the  rank — breathes  in  the  elements  of  freedom 
almost  with  the  first  breath  he  draws  ;  he  drinks  it  in  with  , 
the  aliment  of  infancy,  and  grows  up  claiming  and  exercis- 
ing his  inalienable  prerogatives  as  a  free  man.  He  brings 
the  same  self-thinking,  self-judging,  self-choosing  spirit  with 
him  into  the  school-room :  and  no  sooner  does  the  will  of 
the  pedagogue  begin  to  assume  its  sovereignty  in  its  little 
monarchy,  the  school-room,  than  Young  America,  like  old 
America  in  days  of  yore,  rebels.  He  will  not  submit  to  be 
dictated  to.  Each  member  of  the  little  constituency  is  a 
miniature  autocract,  in  its  legitimate  sense,  conscious  of 
rights  and  a  will ;  and  conscious  moreover  of  at  least  some 
strength,  and  not  a  little  independence  often,  in  defending 
those  rights  and  in  wielding  that  will. 

We  once  heard  a  teacher,  after  having  most  ineffectually 
belabored  himself  in  beating,  or  endeavoring  to  beat  the 
principle  of  absolute  obedience  into  an  incorrigible  repre- 
sentative of  the  genuine  native-bom,  lament  in  most  dolo — 
rous  strains  that  this  was  not  a  monarchy,  or  an  absolute^- 
despotism.     "  There  is  no  such  thing,'*  said  he,  "  as  teaching^ 
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these  American  children  to  obey  will.  You  see  no  such  ob- 
stinacy in  Prussia,  or  Russia;  nor  even  in  France  and 
England.  What  have  such  young  brats  (we  use  his  own  ex- 
pression) to  do  with  thinking  for  themselves  ?  They  ought 
to  be  made  to  mind  without  a  reason,  just  because  I  say  so  ; 
and  if  I  had  them  at  my  own  control,  I  would  teach  them  to 
respect  authority — to  bow  to  their  superiors."  We  need 
haxdly  add  that  he  was  not  an  American. 

But  he  nevertheless  spoke  out  what  many  teachers  have 
felt,  but  would  not  express.  This  independence  of  spirit — 
this  inherent  restiveness  under  restraint — ^gives  a  world  of 
trouble  to  many  an  inexperienced  pedagogue,  and  not  a 
little  to  many  a  judicious,  intelligent,  and  it  may  be  success- 
ftil  disciplinarian.  If  pupils  could  only  be  made  to  yield  an 
unconditional  submission,  we  should  hear  far  less  complaint, 
we  opine,  concerning  the  difficulties  of  thorough  discipline 
iix  our  district  and  other  schools. 

But  to  this  point  we  shall  have  occasion  to  recur,  when 
w^e  come  to  speak  of  the  remedies  of  defective  government 
iri  the  school-room.  We  pass,  therefore,  to  notice  a  third 
embarrassing  cause,  viz. : 

III.  Innate  mischievousness,  or  an  inveterate  propensity 
i»^   some  pupils  to  vex  and  annoy  the  teacher. 

There  is  not  perhaps  a  teacher  anywhere,  be  his  experi- 
ence limited  even  to  a  single  day  in  the  school-room,  but 
has  had  to  encounter  this,  at  times,  exceedingly  harassing 
a.nd  perplexing  source  of  annoyance.    Few  are  the  teachers 
y^\\o  have  not  time  and  again  "  groaned  in  spirit*'  as  they 
1^*1  ve  sat  and  looked  over  their  school,  watching  the  general 
naovements  of  things,  both  upon  and  beneath  the  surface, 
Q^arking  the  many  sly,  and  some  exceedingly  shrewd,  me- 
thods of  communication  between  pupil  and  pupil,  and  no- 
ting the  varied  devices  in  which  the  mischief-making  seemed 
to  possess  such  a  versatility  of  skill  in  inventing,  and  such 
^cjfterity  in  bringing  into  play  ;  some  to  divert,  and  others 
^  niay  be  designedly  to  attract  the  teacher's  attention  to 
^  already  consummated  trick. 

We  have  sometimes  thought  that  it  required  a  patience 
^^^n  surpassing  that  which  Job  is  represented  to  have  pos- 
^^^Sed,  to  be  at*  once  a  successful  instructor  and  disciplina- 
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nan.  For  that  afflicted  and  vexed  patriarch  found  his  thre< 
friends  **  miserable  comforters/'  annoying  him  in  the  ex 
treme  when  they  verily  thought  they  were  doing  right 
but  these  school-room  comforters  annoy  when  they  verilj 
know  they  are  doing  w^rong ;  do  it,  too,  "  with  malice  afore 
thought,"  on  purpose  to  torment  the  teacher.  This,  how 
ever,  to  their  credit  be  it  said,  is  usually  done  before  the] 
discover  that  the  teacher  is  consulting  their  comfort  am 
best  interests.  They  find  the  opportunity  and  they  improve 
it.  They  see  that  they  can  vex  the  master,  and  they  do  i 
unscrupulously,  venturing  often  beyond  what  they  really  a 
first  meant  to  do ;  for  they  certainly  did  not  mean  to  hi 
caught — to  be  exposed,  to  be  punished. 
.  There  is,  at  times,  a  shrewdness  in  planning  and  perfect 
ing  a  mischievous  plot  or  act,  seen  in  the  miniature  states 
man  or  diplomatist,  worthy  a  better  object.  There  is  tact 
ingenuity,  judgment,  and  often  real  wit  displayed  ;  so  mucl 
so  that  even  the  best  disciplinarian  is  sometimes  put  to  i 
stand -to  know  exactly  how  to  treat  the  case.  That  it  need 
correction  in  some  form  or  other  is  plain  ;  but  just  how  tc 
apply  the  corrective  machinery,  he  scarcely  knows.  To  in 
flict  the  ferule  treatment  may,  tor  some  reasons,  seem  the 
most  feasible,  and  possibly  the  only  available  method.  Per 
haps  it  is  so,  and  it  should  be  dealt  out  to  a  discretionar} 
length  :  nevertheless  we  hope,  in  the  sequel,  to  point  out  "  2 
more  excellent  way"  than  even  this  good,  all-time-honored 
sovereign  remedy  ;  though  at  the  same  time,  most  cordiallj 
do  we  subscribe  to  Solomon's  sentiment  that  the  rod,  in 
certain  cases,  is  indispensable. 

But  we  are  now  depicting  the  embarrassments,  not  the 
remedies ;  and  however  we  may  feel  disposed  to  treat  it 
the  inherent  mischievousness  of  some  of  our  common-school 
frequenters  must  stand  confessed  to  be  a  source  of  no  slight 
annoyance,  especially  in  district  schools,  where  teachers  arc 
changed  so  frequently,  and  where  a  different  system  oi 
school-government  is  adopted,  it  may  be,  by  each  individual 
instructor.  The  pupils  come  to  acquire  a  habit  of  experi- 
menting, particularly  with  a  new  teacher ;  and  in  some  dis- 
tricts the  difficulty  not  only  remains,  but  grows ;  each  suc- 
ceeding teacher,  unless  he  be  a  well-qualified  -disciplinarian, 
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leaving  a  new  increment  of  embarrassment  to  his  successor, 
glad,  as  he  departs,  to  get  rid  of  the  persistent  annoyance. 

IV.  Intimately  connected  with  the  above,  though  from 
another  source,  yet  at  the  same  time  tending  to  enhance 
this  very  difficulty,  is  another,  viz. :  Youth  and  inexperience 
in  teachers. 

Far  be  it  from  us  to  assert  that  yt)uth  alone  in  the  in- 
structor is  the  exciting  cause,  or  the  invariable  concomitant 
of  defective  discipline.  Many  young  teachers  have  suc- 
ceeded far  more  easily  and  quickly  in  reducing  confusion  to 
order  in  the  school-room,  than  others  who  were  many  years 
their  seniors.  The  look  and  bearing  of  age  are  by  no  means 
a  perfect  guarantee  of  secured  and  sustained  authority  in 
the  miniature  kingdom  where  the  teacher  rules.  Nor  is  it 
so  invariably  in  any  sphere  or  position  in  life. 

But,  at  the  same  time,  the  mischievously  inclined  pupils 
always  take  advantage  of  inexperience  in  the  teacher  if  they 
can.  They  try  it.  They  develop  its  capability,  often  to  the 
serious  disadvantage  of  the  would-be-perfect  disciplinarian. 
Scholars  always  think,  till  they  find  by  experience  the 
contrary,  that  they  can  venture  farther  with  a  fledgling 
teacher,  little,  if  any,  older  than  many  of  their  own  number, 
than  they  would  dare  to,  other  things  being  equal,  with  one 
^f  more  commanding  appearance  and  weight  of  years. 

To  the  credit  however  of  many,  perhaps  the  majority  of 

^^T^  district  school  teachers,  be  it  said  that  they  nobly  sus- 

^Tt  their  standing  before  their  schools,   notwithstanding 

years  are  not  theirs  by  scores,  to  give  dignity  to  their  pre- 

^er^ce  and  force  to  their  authority.     But  of  some  this  com- 

'^^^dation  would  hardly  apply  ;  at  all  events  their  inadver- 

^^•^cries  and  indiscretions  (usually  the  result  of  inexperience), 

'^^^^ome  a  detriment  to  them,  both  as  respects  their  present 

?J^^d|  their  future   reputation,  as  successful  disciplinarians. 

^^^*  without  discipline,  order  is  impossible  ;  and  without  or- 

^^^*,  where  is  the  guarantee  for  rapid  advancement  in  the 

P^*;5>ils?    Scholars  may  improve  even  rapidly  under  inferi- 

^^-^3^  qualified  instructors;   but  under  defective  disciplina- 

Xi&y  little  or  none ;  or  if  they  do,  it  is  due  to  their  own, 

not  to  their  teachers'  assiduity. 

^^cnce  where  there  is  so  frequent  changing  of  teacher^pas 
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there  is  in  some  of  our  districts,  and  consequently  where 
correspondingly  more  is  demanded  of  the  teacher  in  the 
way  of  discipline — perhaps  we  look  upon  it  partially,  never- 
theless it  is  an  honest  conviction,  drawn  not  from  casual  but 
from  a  pretty  extensive  scope  of  observation — we  feel  con- 
strained  to  enter  a  protest  against  this  too  great  eagerness 
on  the  part  of  youthful  aspirants ;  and  perhaps  too  much 
laxness,  or  possibly  oversight,  and  it  may  in  some  cases  be 
partiality,  on  the  part  of  trustees  and  county  superintend- 
ents, in  encouraging  persons  of  either  sex  to  assume  the 
responsibilities  of  public  school  teaching  at  too  early  an 
age.  It  is,  we  are  persuaded,  one  prominent  cause  of  our 
schools  being  so  inefficiently  manned  and  so  loosely  kept. 
Discipline,  almost  of  necessity,  is  sustained  at  a  disadvan- 
tage, and  its  benefits  impaired,  not  intentionally  perhaps, 
but  nevertheless  effectively,  and  the  evils  of  misgovemment 
entailed  upon  the  school. 

But  we  repeat  it,  youth  in  the  teacher  is  not  an  insupera- 
ble obstacle  to  thorough  discipline.  It  is  an  embarrassment 
felt,  and  in  some  instances  seen  in  lamentable  prominence. 
But  where  thorough  culture  is  possessed,  it  need  not  be  so. 

The  young,  as  well  as  the  more  advanced  and  experi* 
enced,  may  rise  above  all  the  draw-backs  and  difficulties 
surrounding  them,  and  take  their  stand  in  the  front  rank  of 
able  disciplinarians.  We  honor  the  young  man,  or  young 
woman,  who  has  energy  and  force  of  mind  sufficient  to  meet 
and  triumph  over  all  the  impediments  to  success,  which  lie 
so  thick  along  the  track  of  the  youthful  and  inexperienced. 
To  such  is  justly  due  the  higher  respect  for  successes 
achieved  amid  so  many,  and  so  formidable  obstacles. 

V.  There  is  another,  and  in  many  respects  perhaps  still 
more  serious  impediment  to  success  in  maintaining  a  due 
degree  of  order  in  the  school-room.  It  is  found  not  in  the 
patrons,  nor  in  the  pupils,  but  in  the  teacher  himself;  we  re- 
fer to  the  hasty  and  precipitous  manner  in  which  punish- 
ment is  often  administered  by  unguarded  disciplinarians. 

There  is  nothing  more  completely  subversive  of  respect 
and  authority  in  the  teacher,  than  to  be  seen  by  his  school 
inflicting  penalty,  with  or  without  just  cause,  in  an  excited, 
pa^ionate  manner,  or  as  if  prompted  in  it  by  either  spite  or 
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anger.  Children  are  very  quick  to  discern  excitability,  if 
th^re  exist  any  tendency  to  it,  in  the  master ;  and  they  will 
give  him  a  world  of  trouble  if  they  find  him  open  to  irrita- 
tion or  bluster.  They  will  do  things  on  purpose  to  harass, 
when  they  would  hardly  think  of  doing  the  same  to  a  more 
self-collected  imperturbable  teacher. 

It  is  because  of  the  liability  to  this  very  evil  that  we 
object,  as  already  intimated,  to  teachers  taking  the  respon- 
sible charge  of  a  school  at  too  young  an  age,  when  the  very 
excess  of  desire  to  succeed  may  betray  into  precipitancy  in 
the  exercise  of  disapline.    There  is  far  more  danger  that 
inexperience  will  precipitate  the  best  of  plans,  than  there  is 
that  youthfulness  will  devise  wrong  ones ;  for  none  are  so 
strenuous  to  carry  out  what  is  deemed  essential  to  good 
order  in  the  school-room,  as  young  teachers  ;  and  yet  none 
so  easily  mistake  the  medium  to  be  reached.    They  not  un- 
frequently  begin  by  laying  down  rules — perhaps  stringent 
and  minute — designed  to  secure  the  very  best  results.     But 
their  very  stringency  and  minutiae,  it  may  be,  overreach 
the  mark,  and  open  the  way  for  trespass ;  and  then  comes 
the  point  of  danger.     There  is  liability  just  there,  that  the 
young  teacher  mistake  self-will  for  dignity,  and  passion  for 
prudence.     It  is  natural  for  one  little  experienced  in  teach- 
ing to  feel  that  all  depends  upon  maintaining  his  side,  to 
the  yielding  of  the   pupil's,  be  it  right  or  wrong.     The 
point  at  issue  is  conceived  to  be,  not  the   securance  of 
respect  to  rule,  but  to  the  will  of  the  master. 

We  g^nt  that  there  may  be  cases  where  the  teacher  does 
right,  does  the  only  thing  practicable,  in  asserting  and  en- 
forcing his  simple  word.  But,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  it 
^11  result  in  good  only  when  the  teacher  has  not  only  right 
^^  his  side,  but  perfect  self-possession :  when,  too,  the  will  of 
the  teacher  and  the  will  of  the  scholar  are  in  open  conflict, 
^and  not  when  the  teacher's  self-will  is  set  above  right  or 
'■eason,  both  in  the  pupil  and  in  the  master.  If  there  ever 
^es  a  case  in  which  will  meets  will  thus  in  warring  atti- 
tude, let  the  teacher,  as  he  values  his  standing  as  a  discipli- 
narian, and  as  he  counts  of  worth  his  command,  or  authority 
^  the  school-room,  beware  of  precipitation  and  excited 
fecKng  exhibited  before  the  school.    Let  action,  in  the  ci^i- 
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cal  case,  be  the  prompting  of  calm  judgpnent  and  discretion, 
never  of  passion.  Let  the  school  be  witness  of  the  equanim- 
ity with  which  the  teacher  holds  the  reins  of  authority,  and 
he  will  pass  the  crisis  triumphant,  with  his  word  respected,  his 
character  as  a  firm  yet  judicious  disciplinarian  untarnished. 

There  are  times  when  yielding,  on  the  part  of  the  teacher, 
is  wisdom ;  nay,  when  it  is  absolutely  essential  to  success. 
The  teacher  may  gain  his  point,  but  lose  liis  respect ;  he 
may  carry  out  his  will,  but  ruin  his  influence. 

Children  always  respect  the  candid,  noble-minded  in- 
structor, who  can  see  and  appreciate  their  rights,  as  well  as 
his  own ;  and  they  will  repay  him  in  manifold  measure,  his 
liberal  recognition  of  their  interest  and  sentiments  of  honor, 
both  in  yielding  him  a  more  cordial  and  prompt  obedience, 
and  in  aiding  him,  by  countenance  and  co-operative  acts,  in 
sustaining  the  discipline  which  they,  as  well  as  he,  see  to  be 

so  essential  to  rapid  improvement. 

Oliver  Crane. 


What  a  Man  Knows. — What  a  man  can  write  out 
clearly,  correctly,  and  briefly,  without  book  or  reference 
of  any  kind,  that  he  undoubtedly  knows,  whatever  else  he 
may  be  ignorant  of.  For  knowledge  that  falls  short  of 
that — knowledge  that  is  vague,  hazy,  indistinct,  uncertain — 
I  for  one  profess  no  respect  at  all.  And  I  believe  there 
never  was  a  time  or  country  where  the  influences  of  careful 
training  were  in  that  respect  more  needed.  Men  live  in 
haste,  write  in  haste — I  was  going  to  say  think  in  haste, 
only  that  the  word  thinking  is  hardly  applicable  to  that 
large  number  who,  for  the  most  part,  purchase  their  daily 
allowance  of  thought  ready  made.  You  find  ten  times 
more  people  now  than  ever  before  who  can  string  words 
together  with  facility,  and  with  a  general  idea  of  their^ 
meaning,  and  are  ready  with  a  theory  of  some  kind  about 
most  matters.  All  that  is  very  well  as  far  as  it  goes,  but 
it  is  one  thing  to  be  able  to  do  this  and  quite  another  to 
know  how  to  use  words  as  they  should  be  used,  or  really 
to  have  thought  out  the  subject  which  you  discuss. — Lord 
St§nley. 
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r/T^    TEACHING    OF  SCIENCE.    X^/^ 

[PART    SECOND.] 

IF  there  be  any  lesson  which  is  taught  us  by  Science  it  is 
this — that  to  be  helped  we  must- help  ourselves ;  and  that 
which  is  a  meaningless  accident  to  some,  is  the  material  of 
a  discovery  to  those  from  whose  eyes  previous  thought  has 
removed  the  scales.     Whence,  not  only  before  but  during 
the  lectures  too,  it  is  well  to  recommend  some  reading,  and 
continual  observations  and  rude  experiments  on  points  con- 
nected therewith ;  for  one  thing  done  is  worth  a  thousand 
heard ;  and  there  is  a  great  solver  of  many  difficulties  and 
a  great  guide  to  truth  in  something  looked  at  and  investi- 
gated for  ourselves,  something  experimental,  upon  which 
to  base  our  argument.    For  there  is  no  success  in  Science — 
nay,  and  I  would  fancy  there  is  no  success  in  anything — 
which    is  not  based  upon  such  a  procedure.    And  it  is  a 
method  which  the  world  stands  vastly  in  need  of  learning 
just  now ;  for,  though  we  boast  of  ours  as  being  a  very  scien- 
tific age,  the  multitude  therein  are  going  under  cover  of  the 
character  of  a  few.     But  among  the  greater  part  of  mankind 
there  is  a  great  evil,  the  evil  of  speculation  unbridled  by 
experiment;    for  experiment  is  the  great    tamer  of    wild 
theory.      But   hypothetical    experiments  may  be  bandied 
about  easily,  and  hypothesis  is  grandly  favorable  to  a  pre- 
conception.    Hence  it  is  that  many  fair  wits  in  the  world, 
full  of  speculation  and  full  of  power  and  full  of  leisure,  are 
all  astray  as  to  their  knowledge  of  things,  and  tossed  on  the 
waves  of  their  own  theories,  from  the  lack  of  that  "  foun- 
tain of  the  rivers  of  our  arts,"  real  experiment,  the  habit  of 
which  education  is  at  present  too  little  given  to  foster,  and 
without  which  history  tells  us,  and  our   own   experience 
might  show  us,   no  question  of  Physical   Science   can  be 
determined.     I  talk  of  Physical  Science — I  would  go  far- 
ther, and  speak  of  moral  things.     It  seems  to  me  that  the 
whole  of  our  true  knowledge  of  all  things,  material  and  of 
the  Soul  alike,  is  founded  on  experiment — various  indeed  in 
the   two.  cases,  but  yet  experiment; — that  is,   knowledge 
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gained  by  ourselves,  the  immediate  result  of  our  own  labor, 
free  from  preconception. 

Much  theory  is  founded  on  the  imaginary  results  of  hypo- 
thetical experiments ;  between  which  kind  of  theory  and 
that  which  is  founded  on  experiment  actually  made  \vith 
our  own  hands,  and  seen  with  our  own  eyes,  there  is  a  dif- 
ference so  vast  as  to  be  comprehended  in  no  argument,  but 
to  be  learned  only  by  the  experience  of  that  magic  which 
there  is  in  our  recognition  of  the  magnitude  and  reality  of 
things  as  altogether  apart  from  our  views  of  them.  For 
there  are  two  kinds  of  theorists.  There  are  those  who 
make  a  great  framework  which  is  their  theory,  and  into 
which  they  fit  the  facts ;  and  there  are  those  whose  theory 
is  like  a  map  of  the  things,  which  are  placed  thereby  more 
within  the  grasp  of  our  immediate  handling.  For  things 
are  real  and  existing,  and  we  wander  among  tl\em  and 
look ;  and  the  true  spirit  of  Science  recognizes  the  great- 
ness of  things  as  compared  with  our  views  of  them,  which 
views  are  fleeting,  and  moulded  variously  according  to  our 
vantage-ground. 

What  shall  we  say  then  of  those  who,  destitute  of  the 
spirit  of  true  Science,  would  compel  a  whole  prospect 
within  the  limits  of  their  theory,  to  whose  imagining  the 
double-sided  shield  can  only  be  the  metal  it  presents? 
There  is  but  one  thing  they  want,  which  is  Humility ; 
whence  it  is  that  there  rise  about  us  such  mazes  of  man's 
conceptions,  buildings  of  sophistries,  concealed  assump- 
tions, and  Procrustean  beds. 

And  lest  any  think  that  in  these  remarks  I  have  sprung 
to  too  great  a  generality  but  too  faintly  connected  with  the 
subject  in  hand,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  it  is  from  the 
lack  of  that  which  I  would  call  the  true  spirit  of  Science 
that  Science  is  sometimes  objected  to  for  the  education  of 
women.  To  deny  to  women  the  study  of  Science  is  a  pro- 
cedure which  begets  its  own  argument;  as,  if  I  were  to 
beat  a  child  for  future  crimes,  the  future  would  most  likely 
justify  that  punishment,  which  vicious  circle  of  action  is 
bended  round  a  preconception.  And  our  attempt  to  bend 
things  to  our  preconceived  notion  of  what  they  should  be 
is  the  fundamental  of  many  errors. 
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The  absence  of  the  true  Scientific  spirit  in  our  day  is 
nowhere  more  evident  than  in  the  popular  judgment  of  this 
matter  of  the  Education  of  women.  There  is  scarcely  any 
subject  on  which  there  is  among  men  so  much  dogmatic 
a,ssertion  based  on  the  imaginary  results  of  a  hypothetical' 
experiment,  and  sometimes  having  not  even  so  much  basis 
as  this.  It  has  been  affirmed,  and  not  in  this  age  and  coun- 
try alone,  that  women  do  not  need  to  be  taught  Science,  an 
immediate  and  direct  utility  being  all  that  has  been  kept  in 
view,  and  the  true  end  lost  sight  of. 

By  some  it  is  maintained  that  women  do  not  need  to  learn 
Science  to  make  them  better  women  or  abler  to  help  and 
t)less  the  world,  and  also  that  they  are  incapable  of  being 
scientifically  educated.    Those  who  make  this  double  asser- 
tion are  consistent,  so  far  as  their  theory  goes  ;  for  if  their 
"theory  be  true,  God  has  done  wisely  in  so  far  that  He  has 
limited  the  capacity  to  the  need,  as  in  the  case  of  the  lower 
animals,  to  whom  He  has  given  neither  the  need  nor  the 
<:apacity  for  a  scientific  education.     But  experiment,  so  far 
^s  it  has  gone  in  the  education  of  women,  has  thrown  these 
unscientific  persons  into  an  inconsistency.     For  they  either 
have  to  prove  in  the  face  of  experiment,  by  some  arguments 
not  yet  discovered,  that  their  position  is  a  consistent  one,  or 
they  have  to  give  up  their  position ;  the  only  other  alterna- 
tive being  that  they  should  accuse  the  Creator  of  women 
of  a  great  folly.     For  when  they  confess  (and  now  facts 
drive  them  to  this  confession)  that  women  are  very  capaAe 
indeed  of  receiving  a  true  scientific  education,  and  while 
they  at  the  same  time  declare  that  women  do  not  need  such 
scientific  education,  inasmuch  as  it  will  not,  they  say,  make 
them  better  women,  wives,  and  mothers,  they  traduce  the 
wisdom  of  God,  who  gave  to  these  women  the  capacity  for 
Science,  and  who  has  adjusted  every  means  to  an  end,  as 
Science  hath    itself  shown,  and  every  gift  to  some  good 
result  to  be  wrought  out  by  the  use  of  it.     And  herein,  they 
being  not  only   theorizers    on    this    head,   but   being  the 
stronger,  and  therefore  practically  the  awarders  to  women 
of  such  share  in  the  means  of  knowledge  and  education  as 
they  think  fit  to  grant  to  them,  they  are  not  only  impugners 
of  the  loving  wisdom  of  God,  who  adapted  women's  brains 
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wisely  to  the  end  which  He  designed  for  their  exercise,  but 
they  create  a  gpreat  moral  evil,  and  a  sorrow,  and  a  loss,  by 
this  shutting-  up  of  powers,  and  by  this  denial  to  women  of 
the  means  of  using  and  improving  the  good  gifts  which 
they  have  got.  Truly  those  who  will  not  base  their  theories 
concerning  such  weighty  things  on  true  experiment  are 
continually  driven  to  accuse  God  of  folly,  as  palpably  as  a 
zoologist  would  who  should  shut  up  an  eagle  within  a 
narrow  cage  for  its  life,  and  then  assert  that  it  never 
mounted  into  the  air,  could  not  do  so,  and  did  not  nedd  to 
do  so,  albeit  he  had  found  by  examination  that  its  pinions 
were  so  constructed  as  to  lift  it  forward  and  upward  with 
a  great  strength  and  swiftness. 

Now,  speaking  from  experience,  I  should  readily  say  that 
there  is  as  great  an  aptitude  for  the  study  of  these  things  in 
the  mind  of  a  woman  of  average  capacity  as  in  the  mind  of 
a  man  of  the  same.  For,  of  all  things,  that  which  is  re- 
quired to  pursue  the  study  of  Science  is  that  which  that 
study  doth  itself  generate — a  certain  humility  of  mind, 
which  I  think  I  have  observed,  at  least  in  these  matters,  to 
be  greater  among  women  than  among  men — whereby  they 
are  led  to  hold  their  conclusions  rather  in  suspense,  which 
is  the  desirable  state  of  mind  for  the  pursuit  of  Science. 

But  there  is  one  objection  which  I  believe  to  lie  near  the 
heart  of  many  people  when  it  is  proposed  that  Science 
should  be  taught  to  women,  or  at  any  rate  when  it  is  pro- 
posed that  it  should  form  an  introduction  to  their  education, 
and  any  large  portion  of  it :  that  is,  that  it  is  a  kind  of  study 
which  unfits  them  for  the  duties  which  more  particularly 
belong  to  them  ;  it  is,  say  they,  a  harsh,  masculine  sort  of 
study ;  it  is  one  opposed  to  woman's  grace  and  woman's 
simplicity  ;  to  that  noble  character  of  a  true  woman,  which 
is  so  fair  a  thing  in  the  world.  This  is  an  objection  to 
which,  if  it  were  valid,  I  would  readily  give  place,  very 
different  from  that  unkindly  one  which  would  deny  them 
the  study  of  it  because  they  do  not  clamor  for  it.  Yet  I 
do  not  fear  but  that  Nature  will  ever  vindicate  herself,  and 
the  glorious  character  of  true  womanhood  would  rise  from 
all  the  attacks  of  a  false  Science ;  for  I  have  seen  it  rise 
hitherto  above  the  lack  of  true  Science.    Nor  am  I  so  dis- 
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trustful  of  the  strength  of  woman's  nature  as  to  think  it  to 
be  in  such  unstable  equilibrium.  Nay,  but  there  is  in 
woman's  nature  that  peculiar  union  of  humility  and  of  con- 
viction which  all  Science  is,  as  I  would  take  it,  God-sent 
into  the  world  to  teach,  whereby  she  is  led  to  assimilate 
those  lessons  therein  to  which  her  own  heart  is  tuned,  as 
in  music  those  strings  that  are  tuned  to  a  certain  note  do 
vibrate  when  that  note  is  sounded. 

There  are  many  women  who  aiy  now  saying,  after  but  a 

short  period  of  instruction  in  Science,  that  they  look  upon 

these  studies  as  little  less  than  divine.      Whereby  they 

mean  that  they  have  brought  to  their  minds  and  hearts  a 

degree  of  that  help  and  strength,  light  and  health,  which 

they  are  accustomed  to  recognize  as  a  direct  gift  from 

God,  whether  He  sends  them  by  means  of  these  messages 

of  His  which  are  hidden  up  and  down  everywhere  in  the 

natural  world,  or  in  answer  to  the  prayer  of  the  humble 

soul  without  these  things.    They  say  that  these  studies 

supply  them  with  a  constant  store  of  great  thoughts ;  and 

in  this  they  are  a  true  blessing  to  them ;  for  inasmuch  as 

the  thoughts  which   usually  press  most  on  the  minds  of 

women  are  of  too  personal  and  subjective  a  kind,  and  are 

connected  with  the  troubled  and  unrestful  life  of  man  on 

earth,  and  with  the  small  details  and  anxious  cares  of  daily 

living,  the  thoughts  engendered  by  the  study  of  the  Mathe- 

niatics  and   Physical  Science,   in  most  of  its  branches  at 

least,  are  above  all  these,  in  a  calm  Y-egion  wherein  we  find 

inexhaustible  matter  for  wonder,  and  joy,  and  worship,  and 

praise.    And  we  do  the  duties  of  earth  better  when  our 

roinds  dwell  among  the  harmonies  of  God,  and  not  always 

among  the  discords  of  human  society.     Women  have  often 

said  that  they  were  able  to  return  with  a  calm  mind  to  the 

right  performance  of  domestic  work  after  going  out  to 

gaze  for  awhile  upon  the  great  multitude  of  stars  on  a 

cloudless  night ;  and  they  now  say  that  the  calmness  and 

strength  so  attained  is  far  more  permanent  and  real  when 

to  the  mere  sentiment  of  beauty,  which  however  may  be  a 

powerful  aid,  is  added  some  knowledge  of  the  wondrous 

working,  in  the  laws  which   regulate  the  universe,  of  the 

Supreme  will  and  control  of  Him  who  made  them  all. 
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THE     VALUE    OF    EDUCATION. 

THERE  are  few  things  about  which  people  are  so  much 
agreed  as  on  the  value  of  education.  Though  they 
are  not  prepared  very  often  to  explain  what  they  mean  by 
education,  and  not  very  apt  in  determining  what  its  value 
is,  they  assent  to  the  g^eral  statement  that  it  is  of  the 
highest  value,  without  hesitation,  and  on  all  occasions.  It 
is  not  difficult  to  explain  why  the  precise  appreciation  of  its 
value  is  rare,  and  why  the  precise  signification  of  the  word 
"  education"  is  seldom  arrived  at.  To  make  out,  however, 
what  each  of  these  terms  imports,  is  of  prime  necessity. 

Education  differs  from  information  or  knowledge.  The 
latter  is  of  a  special  character,  the  purport  of  which  is  to  fit 
a  man  for  bringing  about  certain  definite  results  by  the  im- 
mediate operation  of  that  knowledge  which  he  possesses. 
We  talk,  indeed,  of  the  education  of  a  lawyer,  a  doctor,  and 
a  clergyman — of  an  engineer,  a  soldier,  or  a  sailor ;  gene- 
rally meaning  by  it  the  information  or  knowledge  \yliich  he 
has  acquired  for  the  immediate  exercise  of  his  vocation. 
But  law,  medicine,  divinity,  mechanics,  strategics  and  navi- 
gation are  not  education.  A  man  may  possess  any  one  of 
them  and  be  well  nigh  illiterate,  though  of  course  some  can 
more  possibly  co-exist  with  want  of  education  than  others. 
One  can  conceive  that  a  man  may  have  a  profound  practical 
acquaintance  with  law,  and  be  an  uneducated  person.  Again, 
to  quote  an  instance,  the  first  Duke  of  Marlborough  was  one 
of  the  most  skillful  generals  ever  known,  but  he  could  not 
spell,  and  hardly  write.  Some  men  who  have  had  the  most 
marvellous  aptitude  and  quickness  in  mechanical  science, 
have  been  unable  from  sheer  ignorance  to  sustain  a  common 
conversation. 

Education,  on  the  other  hand,  deals  with  formalities.  It 
does  not  aim  so  much  at  setting  the  mind  right  on  particu- 
lar points,  as  on  getting  the  mind  into  the  way  of  being 
right.  It  does  not  deal  with  matter,  but  with  method.  It 
purposes  to  train  the  thinking  powers  of  man,  not  to  fill  the 
mind  with  facts.     Hence,  were  it  perfect,  it  would  cultivate 
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the  intelligence  so  largely  as  to  render  easy  the  acquisition 
of  any  knowledge.     It  deals  in  short,  either  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, with  logical  order  and  the  reasoning  powers.     That 
it  falls  short  of  effecting  what  it  purposes,  is  due  to  defects 
in  its  system,  to  defects  in  man's  mind,  to  defects  in  this  or 
that  man's  mind.     As,  however,  its  operation  is  not  im- 
mediate, but  only  indirect,  its  best  methods  are  frequently 
cavilled  at  as  useless. 

It  may  teach  the  logical  method  of  thinking  and  reason- 
ingj-.  This,  however,  is  generally  too  abstract  for  most 
minds,  except  they  be  more  or  less  matured,  and  more  or 
less  informed  on  one  or  two  subjects.  In  place  of  this,  then, 
it  teaches  ordinarily  something,  which  is  as  exact  an  illus- 
tration of  logical  method  as  can  be,  and  which,  being  unfail- 
ing- in  its  inferencesrtrains  the  mind  in  method,  and  often 
stores  it  with  facts.  In  a  greater  or  less  degree,  but  in 
some  degree  at  least,  this  inculcation  of  an  abstract  method 
is  Tiecessary  for  any  kind  of  education,  and  even,  except  it 
be  a  mere  knack,  for  information. 

Reading  and  writing  even  are  educational  methods.     The 
letters  of  the  alphabet  are  abstract  and  arbitrary  signs,  the 
coxnprehension  of  which  requires  a  certain  amount  of  atten- 
tion, and  a  separation,  for  a  time  at  least,  between  the  thing 
^  signified  and  the  sign.     After  a  time  the  use  and  formation 
of  letters  become  almost  mechanical  arts,  though  this  is,  to  be 
sure,  the  case  with  all  perfect  methods  ;  for  what  we  call  a 
mechanical  process  in  the  mind,  means  a  habit,  the  exercise 
of  which  is  so  rapid,  that  we  are  unable  to  follow  it,  and  so 
sure  about  it  as  not  to  need  to  follow  it.    Arithmetic,  the 
science  of  abstract  numbers,  is  an  educational  method  of 
g'^'eat  and  well  nigh  universal  necessity,  though  it  is  also  of 
gr^'eat  practical  utility  in  its  application  to  details  and  facts. 
"y  far  the  majority  of  people  who  learn  arithmetic  fully, 
never  need  use  more  than  its  simplest  rules.     So,  in  a  still 
'^^re  marked  way,  it  is  with  geometry,  and  certain  other 
'^^niiiiar  educational  processes.     To  illustrate  these  methods, 
"^^ever,  we  need  the  presence  of  a  certain  number  of  facts, 
^^d  to  arrange  and  classify  these  facts  we  need  more  or  less 
^*  these  methods. 

Now,  it  is  plain  that  some  of  these  methods  have  so  obvi- 
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ous  and  universal  a  practical  application  that  they  must  be 
possessed  by  everybody  who  wishes  to  carry  on,  except  in 
the  lowest  station,  the  commonest  business  of  life.  Hence 
they  are  looked  on  as  pieces  of  knowledge  or  informition  as 
they  have  a  direct  result.  Thus  it  is  that  the  confusion 
commences  between  education  and  information.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  put  knowledge  and  method  in  strong  contrast, 
but  it  is  not  easy  to  say  where  method  ends  and  knowledge 
begins. 

The  value  of  education  is  measured  by  three  rules.  What 
is  it  worth  to  the  individual  possessing  it?  What  is  the 
worth  which  society  assigns  to  it?  What  is  its  material 
worth,  or,  in  other  words,  what  advantages  are  connected 
with  it,  which  may  be  reduced  with  greater  or  less  exact- 
ness to  dollars  and  cents  ?  The  first  of  these  aspects  of  the 
value  of  education  is  apt  to  be  measured  by  the  other  two  ; 
but  unless  a  man  is  to  merely  live  by  other  people's  good 
^  opinion,  or  to  merely  follow  that  which  will  increase  his 
balance  at  his  banker's,  the  first  has  a  fair  claim  to  indepen- 
dent consideration. 

All  judgments  which  have  been  worked  out  by  a  man's 
own  mind,  all  general  principles  which  have  influenced 
society,  all  directions  of  original  thought,  have  come  from 
the  first  of  these  values  of  education.  In  the  worth  of  edu- 
cation to  the  individual  who  has  it,  lie  all  the  facts  of  human 
progress,  and  all  hope  of  human  progress.  And  in  it,  too, 
are  all  the  consolations  of  the  man  himself,  whether  they  be 
escape  from  prevalent  error,  or  relief  from  the  toil  of  labor, 
or  the  shield  of  a  rational  self-respect. 

The  social  worth  of  education  is  not  so  great  indeed  as  it 
might  be,  but  it  is  very  large.  It  is  true  that  the  immediate 
product  of  certain  branches  of  information  is  so  visible  and 
so  tangible  that  the  disposition  of  mankind  would  be  to 
sacrifice  method  to  knowledge,  were  it  not  for  the  urgency 
of  competition  among  those  who  possess  knowledge,  and 
among  whom  the  man  who  has  at  once  method  and  know- 
ledge is  pretty  sure  to  win  the  day.  The  influence  of  cdu- 
cated  men  on  society,  and  the  respect  of  society  to  educated 
men,  would  be  more  general,  and  more  reciprocally  bene- 
ficial, if  more  educated   men  applied  their  method  to  the 
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ordinary  business  of  life.     That  they  do  not  do  so,  is  pir^    '^^ 


haps  in  great  degree  the  fault  of  those  institutions  wher^  \  < 
the  best  education  is  given.     I  have  not  the  slightest  doublT-^  *  ^ 
that  a  person  who  has  studied  successfully,  as  he  would  dov.  tv 
if  he  studied  honestly,  at  the  universities,  would  in  trade^  or     v 
any    other  business,  speedily  outrun  competitors  who  had 
not  the  same  advantages  as  himself.    They  do  so  ordinarily 
in  those  occupations  which  they  undertake.    They  would 
do  so  in  more,  were  not  the  expenses  of  the  universities  at 

serious  impediments  to  their  popularity 

There  is  a  popular,  but  I  believe  very  shallow  notion  that 
the  course  of  academical  instruction  is  not  useful.     It  is  not 
worth  while  to  revive  a  discussion  settled  long  since,  about 
the  relative  advantages  of  what  are  called  practical  sciences, 
•  and  ^v?hat  is  called  mere  mental  culture.     It  is  sufficient  to 
say  that  the  world  would  go  on  very  poorly  without  both. 
Exclusive  cultivation  of  mere  physical  knowledge  would 
leave  a  very  intelligible  gap  in  those  moral  and  intellectual 
forces  which  for  good  or  evil,  but  especially  for  good,  have 
such  weight  for  the  collective  destinies  of  mankind.     That 
mere  mental  culture  should  supersede  the  development  of 
the  knowledge  of  the   material  universe   is  unlikely ;  the 
danger  is  and  has  been  on  the  other  side,  and  this  with  but 
one  exceptional  period  from  the  beginning  of  history.     The 
^    advantage  of  an  acquaintance  with  some  branch  of  prac- 
tical philosophy  is  so  obvious  and  immediate  that  one  is 
perpetually  reminded  of  the  risks  which  educational  method 
nins  in  cither  being  confounded  with  the  knowledge  of  facts, 
^r  of  being  ignored  altogether,  or  of  the  experts  in  the  one 
branch  of  human  science  disdaining  and  disliking  contact 
^ith  the  other,  and  men  being  divided  as  to  the  most  fun- 
^niental  securities  of  progress  and  civilization.      It  was 
with  reason  that  Bacon  asserted  that  his  logic  of  facts 
Would  equalize  all  intellects.      But  great  as  the  vantage 
ground  is  which  is  promised  for  such  learning  by  those 
simple  rules  of  inference  which  he  first  called  attention  to, 
the  result  has  been  that  the  mere  acquaintance  with  such  a 
n^hod  has  caused  it  to  cease  from  being  an  engine  of  edu- 
cation  properly  so  called. — Prof.  J,  E.  T.  Rogers,  ^^  Educa- 
tim  in  Oxford^ 
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AGASSIZ  IN  NEUFCHATEL,— HUMBOLDT  AND 

THE  FRENCH  ACADEMY. 

[first    PART.] 

IT  is  often  of  peculiar  interest  to  observe  great  men 
in  their  undress.  Ever  since  Macaulay  remarked  that 
for  a  delineation  of  James  tlie  First's  character  we  must  re- 
sort rather  to  the  "  Fortunes  of  Nigel"  than  to  Hume  or 
Lingard,  historians  have  not  disdained  to  search  for  their 
material  in  parlors  and  drawing-rooms.  We  hardly  need 
this  excuse  when  we  lay  before  our  readers  a  sparkling  nar- 
rative from  the  pen  of  Carl  Vogt,  *  the  zoologist  and  ethno- 
logist, referring  to  the  names  mentioned  above.  We  hope 
that  we  shall  offend  neither  the  "  manes"  of  the  one,  nor  the 
great  living  soul  of  the  other,  by  publishing  incidents  which, 
it  is  true,  will  detract  something  from  the  nimbus  of  the 
great  dead,  but  cannot  possibly  lessen  the  feeling  of  rever- 
ence which  the  mere  name  of  Agassiz  awakens  in  the  breast 
of  all  Americans.     Let  us  listen  then  to  Vogt's '  narrative. 

I  spent  the  five  years,  from  1840  to  August,  1844,  with 
Agassiz  and  Desor  in  Neufchatel,  which  at  that  time,  being 
still  a  Prussian  Principality,  was  closely  connected  with  the 
Berlin  Court  by  furnishing  valets  and  governesses  from  the 
lower,  and  diplomats  from  the  higher  orders  of  its  popula- 
tion. Our  connection  was  dissolved  by  my  translation  to 
Paris,  while  Agassiz  was  about  to  migrate  to  America — his 
debts  driving  him  over  the  water.     Goethe's  verses  : 

Wiedersacher,  Weiber,  Schulden, 
Ach  !  kein  Ritter  wird  sie  los  ! 

might  always  have  been  strictly  applied  to  him. 

The  city  of  Neufchatel  was  unquestionably  one  of  the 
most  boresome  abodes  in  the  world.  It  was  governed  by  a 
conscil  municipal^   consisting  of  nine   members,   but   being 

■ r 

1  Published  in  the  Leipsic  Gartenlaubt  for  January,  1870. 

*  We  would  remark  here  that  Vo^'s  trustworthine&s  in  matters  of  fact  is  beyond  question,  what- 
everanay  be  our  opinion  on  the  soundness  of  his  zoological  and  ethnological  systems. 
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known  by  the  queer  title    "  Messieurs  les  quatre   Minis- 
traux,"  because — as  popular  wit  would  have  it — they  had, 
altliough  nine  in  number,  only  the  intellect  of  four.     The 
town  contained  no  more  than  six  thousand  inhabitants,  and 
yet    it  boasted    of  a    "  grand    conseil,"  consisting  of    one 
hundred    members,   who  every    Monday  would    repair  to 
their  hall  in  short  breeches,  silk  stockings,  and  cloaks  with 
white  trimmings.     So  secret  did  they  keep  their  transac- 
tions that  not  even  the  beadle  was  allowed  to  enter  the  hall, 
it  being  the  duty  of  the  junior  member  to  open  the  door  at 
the  beadle's  knocking,  and  transact  business  with  him  out- 
side.   And  so  proud  were  they  of  their  citizenship  of  Neuf- 
chatel,  that,  when  Agassiz  was  almost  simultaneously  elected 
an    honorary  citizen  of  Neufchatel  and  a  member  of  the 
French  Institute,  there  was  a  very  lively  discussion  among 
the   people  as  to  which  of  the  two  honors  was  the  greater, 
till   they  agreed  that  it  was  clearly  the  citizenship  of  Neuf- 
chatel, seeing  that  so  large  a  number  of  scholars  had  been 
ateady  promoted  to  a  membership  of  the  Institute,  but  none 
as  yet  to  the  honorary  citizenship  of  Neufchatel. 

The  variations  and  exqitements  that  were  occasionally 
brought  on  our  monotonous  life  in  Neufchatel  consisted  in 
divers  trips  to  the  neighborhood,  with  its  grand  scenery, 
and    to  the  glaziers;   in  visits  of  strangers  and  scientific 
brethren;   but  especi^illy  in  Agassiz*  correspondence  with 
Humboldt.     Every  time  that  Agassiz'  funds   were  at  low 
tide,  and  there  was  no  prospect  of  any  help  whatever,  even 
at  the  most  distant  horizon,  a  pitious  cry  for  help  was  dis- 
patched to  Humboldt,  who,  good  natured  as  he  was,  would 
then  set  to  work  to  squeeze  out  of  his  royal  friend, '  under 
a  more  or  less  plausible  pretext,   some    "  solid  dollars." 
Sometimes  the  thalers  came  as  a  **  contribution  for  investi- 
gating fossil  fish,"  sometimes  as  a  "purse  for  a  scientific 
expedition  to  the  glaziers,"  sometimes  it  was  an  "extraor- 
dinary gratification"  that  relieved  my  friend's  necessities. 
But  even  when  nothing  came,  Humboldt  would  never  fail  to 
encourage- him  with  promises  of  better  times,  and  the  per- 
spective of  **  his  monarch  being  in  a  giving  mood."     Hence 

>  Frederick  WUliam  IV.  of  Prusua. 
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the  excitement,  which  the  arrival  of  such  a  long-expected 
missive  would  always  create,  may  easily  be  imagined.  All 
classes  of  "  scribes  and  experts  in  the  art  of  writing**  were 
called  in  to  decipher  the  mysterious  lines ;  all  kinds  of  mag- 
nifying glasses  were  applied  to  the  hieroglyphs,  which  en- 
croached from  one  corner  of  the  letter  into  the  other. 
Among  these  experts  was  Guyot,  a  geographer,  who  had 
studied  under  Carl  Ritter;  and  Montvert,  the  librarian, 
who,  with  four  anecdotes  in  his  possession,  which  he  used 
to  deliver  in  a  masterly  manner,  had  been  for  forty  years 
the  indispensable  "  make-laugh"  of  all  dinner  parties.  The 
work  of  deciphering  was  ultimately  accomplished,  though 
it  often  required  several  days*  labor.  On  such  occasions  we 
never  failed  to  excuse  the  excellent  man  with  his  travels  on 
the  Oronoco  river,  where,  in  default  of  a  desk,  he  had  con- 
tracted the  habit  of  writing  on  his  knees.  It  is  true  that 
sometimes  in  the  course  of  such  a  labor  a  gentle  curse  may 
have  escaped  our  lips,  but  still  Humboldt's  image  was 
always  before  our  minds  as  a  being  of  the  utmost  kindness 
and  benevolence,  who  was  doing  everything  in  his  power 
for  his  friends  and  favorites  (and  Agassiz  was  among  the 
foremost  of  them).  With  anxious  punctuality,  Agassiz  an- 
swered every  letter,  and  always  contrived  to  combine 
in  his  answer  good  nature,  geniality,  and  pointed  wit.  We 
did  not,  any  of  us,  know  Humboldt  personally  ;  still  these 
traits  of  his  character  were  not  less  imprinted  in  our  souls 
than  were  those  of  his  portrait.  Now  and  then  he  would 
ask  in  his  "  answers'*  after  the  one  or  the  other  subject  of 
Agassiz*  specialties,  and  these  inquiries  were  always 
worded  in  so  precise  and  clear  a  manner  as  to  show  at  once 
how  perfectly  he  would  master  the  reply  in  its  whole  range. 
But  the  image  that  we  had  conceived  of  Humboldt  was 
soon  to  be  completed  by  new  and  altogether  unexpected 
features.  I  came  to  Paris  in  August,  1844,  having  few 
chances  and  still  less  money,  but  with  the  firm  purpose  to 
stand  on  my  own  feet.  I  had  some  letters  of  introduction. 
The  reports  on  the  Transactions  of  the  Acadetny  of  Sci- 
ences, which  I  had  to  make  for  Cotta*s  Allgcmcinc  Zeitung^ 
kept  my  head  above  water — at  least,  financially.  My  scien- 
tific works  on  the  development  of  the  Trout  and  the  Toad 
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had  likewise  opened  to  me  some  avenues.     I  took  my  quar- 
ters   in  the  old  hotel  garni  of  Rue  CopcaUy  which  at  that 
time  was  the  resort  of  all  foreign  scientists.     Here  Straus, 
oi  Diirkheim,  his  eyes  always  covered  with  a  green  screen, 
presided   over  the  dinner-table.      His   celebrated    treatise 
on    tie   May-Bug  had  gained  to  him   the  nickname  May- 
bug^       He  had  a  perfect  mania  for  explaining  to  every  new 
con:ier  how  the  anatomy  of  insects  ought  to  be  managed. 
He     asserted  that  the  only  way  to  perform  the  different 
oper-ations  properly  was  to  sit  in  just  such  an  arm  chair  a  la 
Loii£^  Quinze  as  he  had  in  his  study — the  chair  must  have 
just   such  an  indentation — the  right  hand  ought  to  be  sup- 
ported in  a  peculiar  way,  and  so  the  left,  etc.,  etc.     Each 
room  in  the  hotel  had  a  particular  name,  according  to  the 
scieritists  that  had  lodged  in  it,  as  Johannes  Miiller,  Meckel, 
Rudolphi,  Matteucci,  Agassiz,  Kohn. 

The  Academy  of  Sciences  was  then  split  into  two  parties. 
The   head  of  the  one  was  Alexander  Brogniart,  formerly 
Cuvier's  associate  for  the  geological  part  of  his  large  work. 
The  other  party  followed  the  lead  of  Arago.     There  were 
some  few  "neutrals,"  Blainville  among  their  number,  who 
were  "incalculable."    The  Brogniartists  were  devoted  to 
Louis    Phillippe*s    government,   while    Arago*s    adherents 
belonged  to  the  opposition.     My  connection  with  Brogniart 
had  been    formed    by    Milne-Edwards,   who    had   always 
shown  great  interest  in  me.     For  Arago's  acquaintance  I 
was  indebted  to  Martin,  of  Strasbourg,  who  had  visited  us 
on  the  Aar-glazier.  Whenever  Brogniart  and  Arago  agreed 
about  an  election,  the  candidate  might  take  it  easy ;  but  if 
the  two  leaders  disagreed,  the  most  ferocious  battles  would 
ensue.  Arago,  as  a  true  Provencal  could  never  keep  or  pro- 
nounce my  hame ;  but  having  once  (though  unsuccessfully) 
attempted  to  learn  German  from  Schiller's  Tell,  he  adopted 
the  expedient  of  calling  me  "  Gessler." » 

Since  Humboldt  was  personally  and  intimately  acquainted 
^th  both  leaders,  and  with  the  older  coryphees  of  the 
Academy,  it  will  easily  be  understood  how  it  came  that 
he  could    exercise   such   an    unbounded    influence  in  the 

'  Gessler,  as  the  reader  will  remember,  was  the  Governor  (  Vog^  of  l/rL 
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affairs  of  this  institution.  I  myself  heard  him  "  thouing'' 
Arago,  which  in  France  is  customary  only  among  class- 
mates. With  Brogniart  he  had  been  on  the  most  intimate 
terms  ever  sinfce  Cuvier's  •  times ;  with  Biot,  Gay  Lussac, 
Chevreuil,  he  was  connected  by  a  friendship  of  long  stand 
ing.  Thus  it  came  that  the  elections  for  new  members  of 
the  Academy  were  not  made  in  Paris,  but  in  Berlin,  as  a 
friend  of  mine  told  me.  The  candidates  first  of  all  applied  to 
Humboldt,  who  would  himself  come  to  Paris  in  their  behalf, 
if  they  stood  in  particular  favor  with  him.  My  readers  are 
aware  that  a  chair  in  the  Academy  is  the  much  cqveted  aim 
of  every  Frenchman  from  the  time  he  first  enters  on  the  field 
of  science.  In  order  to  carry  this  prize  his  whole  ambition 
is  stirred,  and  all  his  efforts  are  strained  to  the  utmost. 
Thus  Humboldt's  favor  was  sought  and  coveted  by  every 
one.  I  have  be^n  frequently  asked  by  quite  young  people, 
who  could  not  possibly  obtain  this  honor  in  less  than  twenty 
years,  whether  I  was  acquainted  with  Humboldt.  When  I 
gave  an  answer  in  the  negative,  and  added  that  I  had  not 
even  made  use  of  my  friendship  with  Agassiz  for  this  pur- 
pose, they  would  shake  their  heads,  and  give  me  distinctly 
to  understand,  that  they  had  not  too  high  an  idea  of  my  wits. 
It  happened  just  then  that  one  of  the  chairs  in  the  zoologi- 
cal section  was  vacant,  and  the  race  among  the  candidates 
was  hot.  The  reader  must  know  that  a  candidate  for  mem- 
ber of  the  Academy  is  the  most  pitiable  creature  in  the 
world.  Several  months  before  election-day  he  hires  a 
carriage  for  the  whole  day,  and  drives  around  the  streets  of 
Paris  from  early  in  the  morning  till  after  midnight  in  order 
to  pay  innumerable  visits.  He  has  one  or  two  friends  that 
are  working  for  him ;  to  these  he  reports  daily  and  listens  to 
their  instructions  and  advice.  Not  only  is  he  bound  to  call 
on  all  the  members  o#  the  Academy,  but  also  on  their  rela- 
tives and  friends  who  might  use  their  influence  in  his  favor. 
He  must  rush  from  one  parlor  into  the  other,  and  play  the 
amiable  in  all:  here  he  must  win  over  the  lady  of  the 
house,  there  he  must  conciliate  an  old  maiden  with  whom 
one  or  another  of  the  aged  members  is  wont  to  play  a 
game  of  dominos.  He  must  learn  by  heart  a  complete  list  of 
hisdiffereat  merits  and  claims,  and  repeat  this  lesson  to  all. 
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A  list  of  all  his  literary  works  and  articles  he  must  have 

ready  in  print.     If  possible  he  reads  at  every  session  of  the 

Academy  a  new  paper,  in  order  to  attract  attention ;  and 

for  this  purpose  he  has  to  bother  not  only  the  president  and 

all  the  secretaries,  but  also  the  orators  inscribe  before  him, 

to  j'ield  their  places  to  him :  in  short  he  must  be  ubiquitous. 

At  the  close  of  such  a  campaign,  the  candidate  is  wan  and 

haggard  like  a  spectre,  and   when  he  finally  obtains   the. 

chair,'  he  sinks  into  it  completely  worn  out  and  exhausted, 

and  sometimes  has  enough  of  it  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

Valenciennes,  the  Zoologist,   had  for  many  years  been 
living  the  still-life  of  a  plant  in  the  jardin  des  plantcs.     He 
was  a  good  natured,  fat,  short-breathed  gentleman,   who 
vastly  preferred  a  good  and  substantial  dinner  to  any  kind 
of  work,  and  as  to  sauntering  in  the  jardin  in  slippers  and 
'^'ffht  gown,  and  feeding  his  favorite  parrot — an  intolerable, 
nasty  creature — he  liked  that  decidedly  better  than  continu- 
ing his  large  work  on  fishes,  of  which  he  had  to  bring  forth 
one  volume  a  year,  according  to  an  engagement  made  with 
Curler.  He  had  just  intellect  enough  to  distinguish  one  spe- 
cies from  the  other  and  to  make  a  tolerable  statement  thereof, 
out  in  a  French  so  horrible  that  he  had  become  notorious 
for  if:  all  over  the  country.    He  had  also  compiled  some  zoo- 
logiosl  articles  for  Humboldt's  large  work — reason  enough, 
^"y     Humboldt  (who  has  often  been  reproached  with  being 
P^rtiisil  for  mediocrity)  should  decidedly  patronize  him. 

^^>€  day  when  I  was  walking  past  his  house,  a  gentleman 
in  fu  li  dress  ran  against  me.  I  recognized  Valenciennes,  pant- 
*^  like  a  furnace,  his  eyes  standing  out  of  their  sockets. 
"  y  i>at  in  the  world  is  the  matter  with  you  ?  "  cried  I,  "  Ah, 
it  is  ^ou,"  said  he,  "  is  there  any  carriage  here  ?  " — "  Yes,  at 
stre^^  comer." — "  Adieu !  I  must  be  ^."  A  few  yards 
furtJx^j.  on,  I  met  my  friend  Lemercier,  the  assistant  librarian 
of  ^^r^^  jardin  dcs plant cs,  who  had  taken  a  special  fancy  for 
™^^Ki  account  of  my  obliging  him  now  and  then  by  tran$- 
latir^gr  the  titles  of  German  books  into  French.  **  Do  you 
™ov\r,"  said  I,  "what  is  going  on  with  Valenciennes?  He 
was  x^ushing  out  of  the  garden,  and  almost  ran  me  down." — 
"  W'^.s  he  in  a  dress  coat  ?  *'  asked  Lemercier. — "  He  \yas." — 
Then  Savigny  must  be  very  sick  indeed." .  On  njy  remark- 
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ing  that  I  had  heard  Savigny  was  dying,  my  friend  ex- 
claimed :  "  Then  it  is  clear.  Valenciennes  is  commencing 
his  visits,  even  before  his  predecessor  is  dead.  He  would  be 
apt  to  make  a  call  on  the  dying  man — to  solicit  his  vote ! " 

Indeed,  Savigny  died  a  few  days  later.  He  had  been  the 
last  surviving  member  of  that  renowned  scientific  expedition 
which  accompanied  Bonaparte  into  Egypt.  All  the  closing 
years  of  his  life  he  had  been  blind,  sick,  in  the  utmost 
poverty  and  destitution.  And  the  Academy  paid  for  his  re- 
lief the  enormous  sum  of  about  i,ooo  francs  a  year,  the  very 
amount  he  was  entitled  to,  if  he  could  have  been  present  at 
the  meetings.  That  was  the  reward  of  one  of  the  greatest 
searchers  in  science,  one  who  had  discovered  and  proved* 
the  original  identity  of  the  masticating  and  sucking  insects, 
and  had  shown  the  gradual  metamorphosis  of  the  one  into 
the  other. 
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Part   I  V.— T  E  A  C  H  E  R  S. 

OUR  next  business  is  with  the  teachers  of  our  philoso- 
phy.    Whom  shall  we  have?     Where  shall  we  seek 
them  ?    What  duties  shall  we  give  to  each  ? 

I.  In  the  department  of  the  philosophy  of  form  it  is  quit^^ 
plain  that  we  must  have  one  professor  of  the  mathematical — 
sciences ;  and  if  our  university  were  an  elementary  school^, 
a  single  professorship  of  mathematics  might  be  deemecB 
enough  for  all  that  could  be  taught  or  learned;  bu^ 
every  student  of  )|igher  mathematics  knows  that  there  ar^^ 
two  great  organs  of  mathematical  investigation — ^geometri — 
cal  analysis,  and  algebraical  analysis, — and  that  their  natun 
laws,  and  methods,  are  essentially  distinct.  The  calculo — 
ignores  as  much  as  possible  the  specialities  of  the  quantiti^ 
with  which  it  deals,  and  regards  as  nearly  as  possible  thek^ 
abstract  relations. 


(I)  This  will  be  disputed  by  all  Zoologists  not  belonging  to  the  Darwinian  school— TkamslaItob.^ 
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Geometrical  calculus,  on  the  other  hand,  finds  all  its  cle- 
n^^nts  in  a  very  few  species  of  quantity,  comprehending  at 
the  most  but  three  dimensions,  and  extending  merely  its  own 
laws  by  analogy  into  the  phenomena  of  other  quantity. 
Subordinate  then  to  our  professorship  of  mathematics  are  at 
'east  two  professors  or  teachers,  the  one  of  geometry,  the 
other  of  calculus. 

But  even  this  subdivision  of  mathematics  by  two  is  not 
enough  for  our  high  university.  Discrete  quantities  are  of  a 
feiniliar  sort  that  mix  themselves  up  with  all  the  measurable 
questions  of  matter  and  common  life,  and  therefore  the  phi- 
losophy of  number  covers  one  large  kingdom  of  thought, 
embracing  all  the  phenomena  of  matter,  and  all  the  relations 
of  buman  life  which  we  are  able  to  render  exact  by  establish- 
irkgr  precise  measures  of  space,  time,  bulk,  direction,  weight, 
fojTce,  or  commercial  value. 

-A  professor,  then,  of  the  philosophy  of  number  must  find 
a    chair  in  our  university;    and  beside  him   we  must  seat 
another — the  professor  who  treats  quantities  not  as  the  vul- 
gar units  of  common  arithmetic,  but  who   represents  all 
quantities,  all  their  relations  in  all  possible   permutations, 
combinations,  and  fluctuations,  by  means  of  abstract  quanti- 
ties, signs,  and  symbols ;   who  undertakes  to  forethink  and 
predict  all  the  possible  and  impossible  combinations  of  all 
conceivable  quantities  in  all  conceivable  relations.     That  is 
qxiite  enough  for  any  human  being,  and  entitles  its  master  to 
fill  a  separate  chair. 

The  geometrical  professor  also,  though  limiting  the  objects 
of  his 'study  to  conceivable  form  and  place,  and  their  ac- 
tual and   conceivable    changes,  has  a  simpler  task.      The 
discrimination,  the  naming,  the  definition,  the  construction 
^^d  the  representation  of  all  the  possible  forms  of  things 
^nder  heaven,  in  the  earth,  and  in  human  thought,  is  surely 
^  Wge  enough  occupation  for  a  single  human  mind,  espe- 
eially  if,  in  addition  to  grasping  all  this  himself,  he  has  to 
'^d  the  means  of  making  all  these  thoughts  enter  clearly  in 
^  the  mindt  of  others,  and  in  that  alone  is  duty  enough  for 
single  chair.     But  when  we  go  further,  and  follow  the 
^^^tneter  into  all  the  laws  of  transformation  of  shape,  size, 
'^^   place,  and  pass  with  him  through  all  the  fluctuations 
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which  every  conceivable  relation  of  space,  place,  directio 
distance,  and  size  can  give  to  growing,  dwining,  or  trar 
forming' shapes,  then  we  have  a  field  open  to  us  of  higher  \ 
transcendental  geometry,  sufficiently  arduous,  and  entire! 
boundless,  so  that  its  value,  usefulness,  and  g^asp  are  entire] 
measured  by  the  greatness  of  the  mind  of  the  professc 
whom  we  call  upon  to  assume  the  chair  of  the  higher  geome 
try.  Search  we  then  the  wide  world  round,  here  are  fou 
chairs  capable  of  occupying  the  minds  of  a  Newton, 
Descartes,  a  Leibnitz,  and  a  Gauss,  if  we  can  find  them. 

Four  professorships  are,  therefore,  the  smallest  number  w 
can  found  in  our.  university  for  the  mathematical  science 
Two  in  the  divisions  of  calculus,  and  two  in  the  divisions  i 
geometry.  If  we  are  more  liberal,  we  should  found  also  t\i 
superior  professorships — one  of  the  calculus,  and  one  < 
geometry,  not  limiting  either  to  one  of  its  divisions,  bi 
grasping  the  mutual  relations  of  both.  And  if  we  were  sti 
more  wise  and  foreseeing,  we  should  place  one  other  highe 
philosopher  at  the  head  of  this  whole  philosophy  to  de^elc 
the  laws  and  expound  the  principles  which  group  togeth« 
all  the  elements  of  mathematical  knowledge  into  one  hig 
philosophy — a  philosophy  of  exact  thinking,  and  of  bouni 
less  discovery ;  to  teach  men,  if  possible,  the  though 
of  God,  the  great  geometer. 

2.  In  the  department  of  the  philosophy  of  physics,  or  tl 
philosophy  of  the  substance,  stuflF  or  matter  which  fills  tl 
visible  forms  with  which  we  are  surrounded,  and  gfiv< 
to  them  force,  power,  quality,  and  energetic  being,  is  prob 
bly  the  most  immediately  important  and  fundament 
of  earthly  knowledge.  The  properties  of  the  dead  < 
living  matter,  of  the  still  or  moving  matter  with  whi( 
man  has  to  deal,  and  of  which  the  world,  ourselves,  and  2 
things  in  it  are  made,  that  may  be  thought  the  true  matt 
knowledge,  and  indeed  it  is  perhaps  in  a  higher  deg^( 
modern  science  than  any  other  human  knowledge.  Quantit 
number,  form,  and  place  were  known  to  the  ancients ;  tl 
heavens,  the  earth,  and  the  sea  were  studied  by  them,  ai 
some  of  the  natures  of  vegetable  and  animal  structure 
and  some  of  the  laws  of  vegetable  and  animal  life,  we 
familiar  to  them.     But  the  laws  of  the  familiar  phenomei 
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of  matter  and  force  were  unknown  to  them,  so  that  they 
could  neither  handle  a  tool,  fire  a  shot,  nor  create  a  machine 
with  a  true  knowledge  of  what  that  tool  would  dd,  where 
the  fired  shot  would  arrive,  or  what  the  created  engpine 
would  achieve. 

What  we,  therefore,  call  the  physics  of  common  life,  and 
its  philosophy  the  common  laws  of  matter,  were  compara- 
tively little  known  to  the  ancients ;  and  the  philosophy  of 
substance,  of  force,  of  matter  power,,  and  matter  nature,  is 
of  the  essence  of  modem  material  philosophy.  A  high 
professorship  of  the  philosophy  of  matter  force  and  sub- 
stance may  well  be  founded  in  our  university,  and  a  chair  of 
general  physics  will  find  ample  occupation  for  pupils  and 
teachers. 

But  modem  patter  discovery  has  overleapt  the  bounds  of 
those  sciences  which  treat  all  matter  substance  and  force  as 
one.   That  all  matter  obeys  one  law,  and  that  all  physical 
force  is  of  one  nature,  is  an  old  doctrine,  and  the  alchemist 
who  sought  to  transform    earth  or   iron  into  gold   only 
expressed  his  conviction  of  the  physical  unity  of  matter. 
Modem    chemistry    has    dissolved    ancient    physics    and 
alchemy,  and  may  be  said,  by  its  analysis,  to  have  created  a 
new  world — a  new  world  of  matter  and  a  new   world  of 
thought ;  and  so  modern  matter  philosophy  consists  of  two 
?uite  distinct  and  equal  regions  of  subjects  and  of  thought — 
the  physical  phenomena  of  matter,  and  the  chemical  pheno- 
mena of  matter.    For  our  university,  therefore,  are  necessary 
^  school  of  physics,  and  a  school  of  chemics ;   one  professor 
^^  more  of  physical  science;   one  professor   or  more  of 
^"Cmical  science.  But  even  that  physics  which  is  concerned 
^th  matter  in  general  must  be  broken  down  into  branches 
^  study.     First  must  be   examined  and  taught   the   pro- 
prieties which  belong  to  all   matter,  and  the   phenomena 
^kich  matter  and  its  laws  exhibit  to  us ;  and  in  order  that 
^r  may  govern  matter,  we  must  ourselvies  master  the  nature 
^^  all  those   forces  which  it  can  exert  or  will  obey ;   and 
^  the  laws  of  force  found  for  us  a  chair  of  dynamics,  and 
^lie  phenomena  of  matter  provide  for  us  the  object  of  another 
T     ^Hair,  to  master  and  teach  all  the  phenomena  which  matter 
I    Exhibits  to  us   and  to  follow  certain  laws  through  all  the 
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transformations  of  matter,  as  the  same  substance  becc 
first  a  solid,  next  a  liquid,  or  is  finally  dissolved  into  a 
impalpable  but  real.  The  laws  of  force  are,  then 
subject  of  one  chaSr,  and  the  phenomena  of  matter  the 
ject  of  another,  both  comprehensive  divisions  of  the  phj 
departments  of  the  philosophy  of  substance. 

After  the  phenomena  and  forces  growing  out  of  matt 
governing  it,  we  must  consider  the  properties  and  f( 
wTiich  belong  to  or  grow  out  of  one  kind  of  matter,  and 
which  some  other  kind  of  matter  has  nothing  to  do 
is  the  modem  chemist  who  has  discovered  that  then 
kinds  of  matter  which  have  nothing  in  common 
properties  which  essentially  distinguish  one  kind  of  m« 
and  render  it  impossible  to  apply  one  to  the  pui 
of  the  other.  A  hammer,  as  a  mechanical  tool,  wou 
equally  good  for  most  uses,  whether  made  of  brass, 
steel,  copper,  or  any  other  sort  of  matter ;  but  a  chei 
tool  made  of  any  one  of  these  substances  might  be  tc 
unfit  for  any  other  purpose  to  which  it  might  be  applie 

It  is  these  diflFerences  in  the  natures  of  kinds  of  mj 
which  form  the  special  subject  of  that  chemical  sc 
which  show  us  that  in  our  earth  alone  are  forty  or 
kinds  of  matter  essentially  diflFerent,  and.  that  out  of 
forty  or  fifty  are  made  tiundreds  of  other  kinds  of  ms 
simply  by  combining  these  elements  with  each  other  in 
tain  definite  proportions. 

From  this  short  statement  it  will  easily  be  seen 
chemistry  is  one  of  those  sciences  to  the  teaching  of  y^ 
it  is  not  easy  to  set  definite  bounds.  To  say  that  one  te2 
or  ten  teachers  of  chemistry  would  be  sufficient  foi 
university  is  extremely  difficult ;  it  is  certain  thai 
teachers  of  chemistry  would  find  ample  work  in  teaching 
guiding  one  hundred  energetic  students,  determine 
master  in  three  years  the  chemistry  of  our  material  w 
But  the  least  number  we  could  assign  would  be  profe 
ships  for  the  two  great  divisions  of  chemical  analysis 
chemical  synthesis ;  or  we  might  assign  two — one  to  org 
and  one  to  inorganic  chemistry.  For  the  present  wc 
content  ourselves  with  three — one  for  inorganic  chemi 
one  for  quantitative  analysis,  and  one  for  organic  chemi 
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leaving  them  to  add  as  many  assistants  as  the  convenient 
subdivisions  of  their  subject  require.    The  science  of  general 
physics  is  therefore  a  subject  for  one  chair,  in  which  possibly 
might  be    also    introduced    chemical    physics,   containing 
principles    and    matters    common    to    both.      Next,    two 
professorships;  one  of  the   department  of  mechanics,   or 
natural  philosophy,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  and  another 
fcr  general  or  inorganic    chemistry.      And  next  for  the 
divisions  of  properties  of  matter  and   laws  of  force,  pro- 
fessors of  special  physics  and  dynamics,  and  in  chemistry 
professors  of  analytical  chemistry  and  organic  chemistry  ; 
in  all,  seven  chairs. 


■•-♦■ 


MISUSE    OF    THE    WORD    ''ANDr 

^^  A  ND"  is  a  conjunction,  whose  office  is  explained  in 

-Ti.  the  etymology  of  the  word  "  conjunction,"  /.  r.,  to 
join  together.  Says  Webster,  "  it  signifies  that  a  word  or 
part  of  a  sentence  is  to  be  added  to  what  preceeds." 

The  period  indicates  a  completion,  and  is  used  to  separate 
that  which  preceeds  from  what  follows.  It  is  properly 
called  a  full  stop. 

Then,  it  is  evidently  improper,  inconsistent,  and  contra- 
dictory to  commence  a  sentence  after  a  period  with  the 
conjunction  and.  The  one  tells  us  to  divide,  the  other 
tells  us  to  unite,  and  both  at  the  same  time. 

Yet  many  of  our  best  scholars  and  most  elegant  writers 
frequently  violate  these  most  simple  and  obvious  rules  of 
grammar  and  punctuation.  Not  long  ago,  the  leading  ar- 
ticle in  the  most  learned  and  critical  Quarterly  in  our  coun* 
try  was  completely  spoiled — as  to  the  pleasure  of  reading 
jt— by  this  constantly  recuring  blemish..  Probably  every 
two  periods  out  of  three  are  followed  by  "  and."  That  de- 
%htful  book  recently  published.  Rev.  Dr.  March's  "  Night 
Scenes  of  the  Bible,"  is  greatly  marred  by  this  same  in- 
consistency, and  it  is  the  only  fault  in  the  pure  and  classic 
English  of  that  scholarly  writer. 
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Presidents  of  colleges,  professors,  and  editors  are  guilty 
of  this  breach  of  good  scholarship.  It  is  probably  owing 
to  carelessness,  which  is  growing  into  a  bad  habit.  This  is 
inexcusable  in  any  man  with  .only  a  common  school  educa^ 
tion  in  English  grammar,  and  much  more  so  in  literary  men 
and  finished  scholars. 

The  object  of  this  communication  is  to  call  the  attention 

of  teachers  to  this  growing  absurdity,  that  it  may  be  cor^ 

rected  in  the  education  of  the  rising  generation  which  it 

now  in  their  hands. 

M.  Barrett. 


» ■  »  > 
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THE  schoolmasters  of  the  present  day  may  be  divided 
into  two  categories :  those  who  ieac/i,  and  those  who 
/lear  lessons  ;  the  latter  class,  unfortunately  for  the  next  gen- 
ration,  being  by  far  the  more  numerous.  The  mischief  done 
to  the  community  generally  by  the  short-comings  of  ineffi- 
cient teachers  is  too  well  known  to  every  one  who  has 
pierced  below  the  surface  of  the  great  question  of  middle- 
class  education.  The  difficulties,  however,  that  best  a 
science  teacher  in  his  endeavors  to'  force  scientific  truths 
into  the  unwilling  and  unprepared  minds  of  boys,  who  have 
been  subjected  to  the  sway  of  these  same  lesson-hearers,  can 
only  be  realized  by  those  who  have  gone  through  the  task. 
The  case  of  a  senior  science  class,  which  has  been  under  my 
charge  for  some  months  past,  will  illustrate  my  meaning 
most  fully.  It  consists  of  about  a  dozen  boys,  whose  ages 
range  between  fourteen  and  seventeen  years,  and  they  re- 
ceive twice  a  week  an  hour's  instruction  on  chemistry  and 
physics.  The  class  may  be  divided  into  two  distinct 
portions  by  a  perfectly  sharp  line.  Four  of  the  boys 
have  had  the  advantage  of  six  or  seven  years*  training  under 
the  principal  of  the  school,  who  is  not  only  a  ripe  scholar, 
but  also  an  efficient  teacher — a  very  rare  collocation  in 
these  days.  The  rest  have  simply  learnt  lessons  all  their 
lives.    The  four  boys  who  have  been  taught  arc  as  mentally 
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dis'tinct  from  the  others,  as  if  they  were  difierent  species  of 
the    same  genus.     The  first  four  are  bright,  attentive,  wide- 
avraike — I  know  of  no  other  term  to  express  exactly  what  I 
Tnean — logical,  and  clear-headed ;  they  can  fairly  follow  a 
chain  of  scientific  reasoning,  and  reproduce  it  afterwards 
link  by  link ;  they  have  a  certain  power  of  induction  and 
deduction,  although  of*  course,  being  new  to  science,  this 
power  is  necessarily  only  just  awakened  ;  they  can  connect 
and  correlate  facts  and  ideas,  they  can  enumerate  a  series  of 
phenomena  in  logical  sequence ;  in  a  word,  although  their 
industry  and  application  are  far  from  colossal,  the  task  of 
teaching  them  the  truths  of  natural  science  is  a  compara- 
tively easy  one.    The  other  boys,  as  I  have  said  before, 
almost  form  a  distinct  mental  species.     They  cannot  under- 
stand the  possibility  of  learning  anything  without  the  aid  of 
a  book,  and  the  idea  of  finding  out  anything  for  themselves 
has  never  entered  their  heads.     Still  they  are  far  from  stu- 
pid boys,  being  all  possessed  of  good  average  brains ;  yet 
^heir  faculties  have  not  merely  been  allowed  to  remain  un- 
developed, but  they  have  been  utterly  entangled,  stunted, 
^^d  stultified    by  what    Dr.   Frankland  would   call  their 
**  previous  school  contamination."     These  boys,  it  must  be 
Understood,  arc  the  sons  of  parents  belonging  to  the  upper 
stiTatum  of  the  middle  class,  and  have  mostly  been  to  schools 
Conducted  by  university  men  with  honorable  initiafc  ap- 
pended to  their  names — men,  in  fact,  who  are  scholars  but 
Emphatically  no  teachers.     Their  great  fault  is  a  total  want 
of  mental  method,  without  which  the  greatest  brain  is  as 
'bought.     They  are  at  home  in  Virgil  and  Horace,  some  of 
them  are  fair  Greek  scholars ;  they  have  "  been  through*' 
Huclid,  and  can  work  moderately  difficult  algebraical  prob- 
lems in  a  certain   mechanical  fashion ;   they  are  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  leading  facts  of  English  history,  and  know 
the  exact  position  and  population  of  Adrianople  ;  but  as  far 
^  real  mental  power  goes,  any  poor  boy,  who  has  been  in  a 
National  school  for  three  years,  would  beat  them  hollow. 

These  facts  surely  point  out  the  absolute  necessity  of  be- 
ginning scientific  training  at  a  very  early  age  ;  and  I  fancy 
this  necessity  has  not  beeij  sufficiently  dwelt  upon  in  the 
numberless  essays,  letters,  lectures,  and  evidence  on  the 
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subject  of  scientific  education  with  which  we  have  been 
deluged  during  the  past  decade.  There  seems  to  have  been 
a  notion  abroad,  that  scientific  teaching  sliould  not  be  be- 
gun before  the  age  of  twelve  or  fourteen  ;  but  why,  I  would 
ask,  should  boys*  minds  be  allowed  to  remain  fallow  during 
all  these  years?  The  minds  of  boys  of  seven  and  eight 
should  surely  be  as  carefully  developed  as  those  of  their 
seniors,  and  there  is  certainly  no  means  of  pure  mental  cul- 
ture so  successful  as  scientific  teaching.  A  boy  of  this  age 
should  not  be  taught  science  so  much  for  the  sake  of  acquir- 
ing a  certain  number  of  facts,  as  of  developing  his  powers 
of  observation  and  reasoning,  and  giving  a  proper  tone  to 
his  mental  faculties.  A  boy  of  eight  or  nine  takes  a  morn- 
ing canter  of  three  or  /our  miles  on  his  pony,  not  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  over  some  seven  thousand  yards  of 
ground,  but  to  strengthen  his  muscles  and  improve  his  car- 
riage :  his  science  lesson  should  be  an  intellectual  canter, 
taken  with  the  view  to  strengthening  and  improving  his 
mental  muscles  and  carriage. 

It  may  be  urged  that  children  of  eight  or  nine  are  too 
young  for  systematic  science  teaching,  but  facts  prove  the 
contrary.  An  ordinarily  intelligent  boy  or  girl  of  this  age 
is  perfectly  capable  of  understanding  the  broad  differences 
between  the  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral  kingdoms  ;  that 
ther^  are  more  gases  than  one  in  the  world  ;  that  some  of 
them  are  colorless,  while  others  are  brown  or  green ;  that 
some  burn  and  others  do  not ;  that  some  plants  grow  from 
the  inside,  while  others  grow  from  the  outside ;  that  some 
animals  have  jointed  backbones,  that  others  have  their  bones 
outside  their  bodies,  while  others  have  none  at  all.  Facts 
such  as  these  are  perfectly  comprehensible  to  children  even 
younger  than  those  I  have  named.  During  the  first  two 
years  of  a  child's  school  life,  after  he  has  learned  to  read  and 
write,  he  should  be  carried  through  the  whole  range  of  phy- 
sical science  in  a  systematic  manner.  The  fundamental 
truths  of  chemistry  and  physics  should  be  first  taught  him : 
all  theoretical  considerations  being  left  aside.  As  few  defi- 
nitions as  possible  should  be  g^ven,  the  whole  task  of  the 
teacher  at  the  commencement  being  to  cultivate  the  child*s 
powers  of  observation  to  the  utmost.    Gradually  the  powers 
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oi  induction  and  deduction  may  be  developed,  facts  and 
phenomena  should   be  compared,  and   conclusions  drawn 
fr^TO  them.     Order  in  thought  and  description  should  be 
specially  insisted  upon,  and  occasional   retracings  of  the 
ground  already  gone  over  should  take  place.     The  objects 
of  this  preliminary  science-teaching  should   be  two-fold : 
first  and  foremost,  to  train  the  mind  and  form  the  judgment ; 
and  secondly,  to  give  the  child  a  general  idea  of  the  object 
and  scope  of  the  natural  sciences.    At  the  age  mentioned,  the 
faculties  are  all  fresh,  and  in  full  process  of  development ; 
*ud  such  is  the  desire  to  exercise  them  in  intelligent  chil- 
dren, that  their  thoughts  often  run  wild.    There  is  nothing  a 
child  likes  so  much  as  investigation,  or  "  finding  out  all 
about  things/*  as  he  himself  would  phrase  it.     The  boy  in 
the  nursery  rhyme  who  cut  the  bellows  open  to  see  where 
the  wind  came  from,  is  a  type  of  his  class.     Unfortunately 
at  the  present  time,  scientific  teachers  for  children  are  ex- 
tremely rare,  but  let  the  want  once  arise,  and  the  demand 
will  soon  be  met.    We  have  plenty  of  scientific  teachers  and 
lecturers  for  boys  and  men,  but  the  child  has  hitherto  been 
left  out  of  consideration.     Teachers,  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
word,  are  every  day  on  the  increase,  and  even  the  old- 
fashioned  schoolmasters  are  beginning  to  see  veryjplainly 
that  they  must  alter  their  system  of  instruction^^nd-jj^ft^ 
to  the  pressure  of  the  times.     But  it  is  not  only  Wloii^tWj^j^\ 
that  I  would  urge  the  necessity  of  beginning  scien^js-tel^li-  '^Ija^ 
ing  at  the  earliest  possible  period,  but  also  upon  tho'se  ^vK'lc^^    ^\ 
We  already  adopted  science  as  part  of  the  ordinary  s6l^aol,      J 
cuniculum  for  the  older  boys. — Chas,  IV.  Quin,  in  ^*  Nature.  *'  *-^ 


A    GOOD    EXAMPLE. 

A  Hessian  Schoolmaster  has  set  an  example  worthy 
of  imitation.  It  was  the  general  complaint  in  his  village 
that  the  boys  were  continually  guilty  of  cruelty  to  animals, 
of  taking  away  birds*  eggs,  and  destroying  their  nests. 
Tfie  teacher,  grieved  at  such  conduct  among  his  own 
scholars,  determined  to  form  among  them  a  Society  for  the 
Protection  of  Animals  and  the  Preservation  of  Plants.    The 
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children  were  delighted  when  their  instructor  communi- 
cated to  them  his  idea,  and  with  the  greatest  willingness 
took  upon  themselves  the  duties  imposed  by  the  rules  of  the 
society.  During  the  past  year  the  children  caught  many 
thousands  of  injurious  insects,  destroyed  innumerable  cater- 
pillar nests,  and  collected  and  killed  May  chafers  by  the 
bushel.  They  are  taught,  however,  to  protect  the  useful 
animals,  and  to  preserve  the  birds  and  their  nests  most  zeal- 
ously. Last  winter  the  children  took  upon  themselves  the 
duty  of  strewing  food  in  frosty  weather  to  their  little  winged 
friends.  The  communal  authorities  of  the  place  planted  a 
number  of  young  fruit  trees  last  summer,  and  these  are 
now  placed  under  the  special  care  and  oversight  of  the 
school  youth.  The  teacher  has  apportioned  to  each  boy  a 
certain  number  of  trees,  and  the  children  are  said  to  have 
become  very  much  attached  to  the  charge  placed  upon 
them.  No  rewards  are  oflFered  to  the  children;  they  feel 
perfectly  satisfied  in  being  able  to  be  of  service,  and  to 
work  for  the  general  good. 
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NEW  YORK. — The  report  of  our  City  Superintendent 
for  the  year  ending  December  31st,  1869,  gives  as  the 
number  of  pupils  taught  237,325,  and  the  average  attend- 
ance 102,970.  The  enrolment  {a)  and  the  average  attendance 
(b)  were  distributed  among  the  difierent  grades  of  schools  as 
follows:  Boys*  grammar  schools,  a  31,745,  b  16,803;  girls' 
grammar  schools,  a  28,476,  b  13,657;  primary  departments, 
a  90,722,  b  38,441;  primary  schools,  a  45,153,  b  17,261; 
colored  schools,  a  1,990,  b  795;  evening  schools,  a  19,537,  b 
8,569;  corporate  schools,  a  18,752,^6,900;  normal  schools, 
a  950^  b  544.  Further  statistics  of  attendance  is  given  only 
for  the  primary  schools  and  departments  and  the  evening 
schools.  Of  the  former,  there  were  under  the  control  of  the 
Board  of  Education  no,  including  six  primary  schools  for 
coJored  children.    In  these  schools  there  were  in  December 
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last  1, 068  classes,  numbering  in  all  65450  pupils,  and  giving 
employment  to  1,248  teachers.     The  sizes  of  the  classes 
ranged  from  25  to  200  pupils.     The  largest  number  of  pupils 
registered  in  a  single  school  was  1667,  and  the  largest  num- 
ber of  teachers  employed  in  any  school  was  27.    The  pupils 
are  divided  into  six  grades.     The  lowest  (6th)  grade  num- 
bered 16,340  pupils,  the  highest   7,625.      In  some  of   the 
schools  more  than  one-third  of  the  pupils  were  in  the  lowest 
grade.    "  The  great  numbers  in  classes  of  the  lowest  grade 
is  partly  owing  to  the  fact  that  in  some  localities  a  large 
portion  of  the  children  leave  school  before  they  are  able  to 
enter  the  higher  grades  of  the  primary  course ;  but  among 
other  prominent  causes,  may  be  mentioned  the  inefficient 
character  of  the  instruction  given,  and  the  very  large  num- 
l>er  of  pupils  assigned  to  a  single  teacher  in  this  grade. 
These  last  evils  appear  to  be  chronic,  and  cannot  be  re- 
nio^ed  without  more  school  accommodations  for  the  classes 
of  the  lower  grades,  and  some  change  in  the  practice  of 
placing  the  teachers  of  the  least  experience  to  perform  the 
^ost   difficult  work  in   the    school." — (Pages  74-75.)     The 
'oregoing  would  appear  to  show  that  the  school  sittings 
pJ"ovided  by  the  City  are  not  properly  distributed  among 
the  several  classes  of  schools,  or  else  that  there  was  a  great 
'Mistake  in  the  report  of  a  special  committee  last  September, 
^'^hich  claimed  that  the  public  schools  of  the  City  had  "  an 
^^cess  of  seats  over  the  average  attendance  of  about  40,000." 
The  aggregate  expenditure  for  school  purposes  was  nearly 
^Hree  million  dollars. 

OHIO. — In  advance   of  the   publication   of  the  annual 
'"^port  of   the   State   Commissioner,  the  Ohio    Educational 
Monthly  gives  that  officer's  summary  of  statistics  for  1869, 
^iththe  corresponding  figures  for  1868.     These  show  that, 
^ith  1,028,877  children  and  youth  between  5  and  21  years  of 
^e,  the  State  gave  more  or  less  instruction  to  740,382, — that 
^iunaber  being  enrolled  in  the  public  schools  as  follows :  In 
common  schools,  711,652;  in  high  schools,   12,146;  in  Ger- 
tnan  schools,  5467 ;  in  colored  schools,  4,748.    The  enroll- 
ment was  72  per  cent,  of  the  school  population ;  the  average 
daily  attendance  was  42  per  cent,  of  the  same,  for  a  period 
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of  twenty-six  weeks  in  the  sub-district  schools,  and  about 
thirty-three  weeks  and  a  half  in  the  graded  schools.  The 
whole  number  of  schools  was  11,714 ;  common,  10,962 ;  high, 
198;  German,  55;  colored,  204.  These  schools  were  held 
in  11,714  school-houses,  which,  with  their  sites,  were  valued 
at  nearly  twelve  and  a  half  million  dollars.  The  number  of 
different  teachers  employed  was  21,626,  the  number  neces- 
sary to  supply  the  schools  being  14,182.  Of  the  first  9,721 
were  men,  and  12,455  were  women.  The  average  monthly 
wages  of  male  tsachers  in  sub-district  schools  was  $38  08  ; 
the  female  teachers  received  $24  29.  The  amount  paid  to 
teachers  for  tlie  year  was  $3,671,905,  the  grand  total  of 
school  expenditures  being  $6,630,793.  The  receipts  from 
local  taxation  show  a  gain  of  $708,625,  while  the  miscellane- 
ous receipts  declined  so  as  to  reduce  the  aggregate  gain  to 
$658,273.  The  increase  in  the  local  tax  has  been  over  one 
hundred  per  cent,  since  1866.  The  expenditures  have  been 
nearly  doubled  in  the  same  time,  the  greater  part  of  the  in- 
crease being  in  the  amount  expended  in  the  erection  of 
school-houses.  In  this  item  the  gain  has  been  nearly  three 
hundred  per  cent.  But  a  small  part  of  the  increase  in  expen- 
diture falls  to  the  teachers,  their  gain  being  less  than  thirty 
per  cent,  of  their  wages  for  1866.  The  statistics  of  teachers' 
wages  for  the  past  year  are  somewhat  contradictory.  The 
total  of  teachers*  wages  shows  an  increase  of  $284,004,  while 
the  average  monthly  wages  were  less  than  for  the  previous 
year.  This  discrepancy  puzzles  the  Editor  of  the  Monthly^ 
**  as  it  is  not  due  to  an  increase  in  the  time  schools  were  in 
session,  nor  to  the  small  increase  in  teachers."  Mr.  White 
also  calls  attention  to  a  blunder  frequently  made  in  estimat- 
ing the  number  of  children  in  any  State  that  are  growing  up 
unschooled.  He  says  :  "  A  comparison  of  the  enumeration 
and  enrollment  shows  that  about  72  per  cent,  of  the  youth 
of  school  age  attended  the  public  schools  some  portion  of 
the  school  year,  leaving  28  per  cent.,  or  288,495  youth,  not 
enrolled.  But  we  must  not  infer  that  these  non-enrolled 
youth  in  1869  are  growing  up  in  ignorance,  without  school- 
ing— a  very  common  blunder,  and  one  which  has  been  made 
in  the  school  reports  of  several  States.  At  the  session  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Teachers'  Association  in  August  last,  it 
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w^a^   stated  in  a  report  on  Absenteeism  and  Compulsory 
Education,  that  there  are  135,000  youth  in  Ohio  whose  edu- 
ca.tion  is  *  totally  neglected/     We  took  occasion  to  correct 
tlie  statement  as  unjust  to  our  State,  but  were  met  with  the 
remark  that  it  was  taken  from  the  official  school  reports  of 
Ohio — the  number  of  youth  of  school  age  not  enrolled  in 
public  schools  .being  say  220,000,  of  which  not  more  than 
85,000  attend  Catholic  and  other  private  schools,  leaving 
1 35,000  not  in  school.     It  was  n^t  difficult  to  show  that  the 
fact  that  there  were  j 35,000  youth  of  school  age   out  of 
school  in  a  given  year,  is  no  evidei^pe  that  their  education  is 
totally  neglected.      The  school-going  period    in   Ohio  is 
largely  between  six  and  seventeen  years  of  age,  while  the 
enumeration  includes  all  unmarried  youth  between  five  and 
twenty-one.     If  every  child  in  Ohio  should  attend  school 
regularly  ten  months  a  year  from  the  age  of  six  to  seventeen, 
there  would  still  be  more  than  200,000  youth  of  school  age 
not  enrolled  in  school  in  any  one  year.     Take,  for  illustra- 
tion, a  family  of  eight  children,  one  being  between  five  and 
six  years  of  age,  five  between  six  and  seventeen,  and  two 
between  seventeen  and  twenty-one.    The  returns  may  show 
that  but  five  of  these  children  are  attending  school,  but  does 
it  follow  that  the  other  three  are  growing  up  in  ignorance  ? 
The  eldest  two  may  be  graduates  of  the  high  school,  and 
each  of  the  other  children  may  in  due  time  receive  a  like 
good  education.    The  truth  is,  that  the  difference  between 
the  enumeration  and  school  enrollment  proves  nothing  re- 
specting the  number  of  youth  growing  up  unschooled.*' 

MICHIGAN.— The  Regents  of  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan  recently   resolved    to   recognize   the  right  of   every 
resident  of  Michigan  to  the   enjoyment  of  the  privileges 
aflforded  by  the  University,  no  rule  existing  in  any  of  the 
University  statutes  for  excluding  from  the  University  any 
person  who  possesses  the  requisite  literary  and  moral  quali- 
fications.   This  opening  of  the  doors  to  lady  students  will 
not  necessitate  any  material  change  in  the  conduct  of  the 
institution.     The    minimum    age    of  admission    has    been 
changed  from  14  to  16.     The  University  now  numbers  some- 
thing over  a  thousand  students,  about  four  hundred  being  in 
the  department  of  Science,  Literature  and  the  Arts. 
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WISCONSIN.— According  to  the  State  Superintendent's 
report  for  1869,  Wisconsin  is  divided  into  4,735  school  dis- 
tricts, 4,65 1  of  which  made  returns  of  school  statistics.  The 
number  of  children  and  youth  between  four  and  twenty-one 
years  of  age  thus  reported  was  398,747,  an  increase  tor  the 
year  of  12,117.  The  number  of  children  of  school  age  in 
districts  maintaining  school  five  months  or  more  was 
394,837,  over  20,000  more  than  were  reported  last  year. 
The  number  of  different  pupils  enrolled  in  the  schools 
during  the  year  was  264,033,  of  whom  698  were  under  and 
1,540  were  over  school  age.  The  average  length  of  time 
schools  were  maintained  was  151  days,  about  10  days  more 
than  the  term  for  1868.  The  total  number  of  days'  attend- 
ance of  different  pupils  during  the  year  was  19,139,941,  over 
half  a  million  more  than  last  year.  Besides  this  attendance 
at  the  public  schools,  there  were  nearly  20,000  pupils  re- 
ported as  attending  private  schools,  academies,  colleges, 
etc.,  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period.  The  unreported  pupils, 
the  Superintendent  thinks,  would  swell  the  number  of 
school-goers  to  about  290,000,  leaving  over  a  hundred  thou- 
sand persons  of  school  age  who  received  no  school  instruc- 
tion during  the  year.  The  number  of  school  houses  provided 
by  the  State  was  4,742,  with  accommodation  for  274,022 
pupils,  or  ten  thousand  more  than  were  enrolled.  The 
number  of  teachers  required  to  supply  the  schools  was 
5,517;  the  number  of  different  teachers  employed  during 
some  portion  of  the  year  was  8,775.  The  wages  of  these 
teachers  amounted  to  $1,193,985,  averaging  $43  63  a  month 
to  male  teachers,  and  $28  34  to  female  teachers.  The  total 
expenditure  for  school  purposes  was  $1,987,436,  or  $7  52  for 
each  pupil  registered.  The  Superintendent  discusses  the 
text-book  question,  favoring  State  uniformity. 

KANSAS. — Out  of  1^707  school  districts  in  this  State, 
1,621  furnished  statistlfcs  for  the  State  Superintendent's  re- 
port, for  the  year  1869.  The  legal  school  population  includes 
all  between  the  ages  of  five  and  twenty-one,  and  numbers 
92,517,  an  increase  for  the  year  of  11,367.  Of  these  58,681 
were  enrolled  last  year  in  the  public  schools,  an  increase  ol 
13,541  ;  while  2,784  others  were  enrolled  in  other  institu- 
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tions  of  learning.    The  average  daily  attendance  at  public 
schools  was  31,124,  an  increase  of  3,886.    This  small  increase 
in  average  attendance  does  not  speak  well  for  the  manage- 
ment of  the  schools.     It  should   have  been  four  times  as 
great.    The  schools  were  in  session  an  average  period  of 
five  months.    The  number  of  teachers  employed  was  2,014 
— males,  896;  females,  1,118;  a  total  increase  of  413.    The 
average  wages  of  teachers  were — to  men,  $37  07  a  month ; 
to  women,  $28  98.    These  figures  show  a  decrease  of  $2  49 
in  the  wages  of  male  teachers,  and  12  cents  in  the  wages  of 
female  teachers.    Whether  this  decrease  in  teachers'  sala- 
ries had  any  influence  in  determining  the  low  rate  of  increase 
in  average  attendance,  there  is  no  means  of  telling.    The 
total  amount  paid  for  teachers'  ^ages  was  $292,711,  an  in- 
crease of  $88,844.    The  amount  raised  by  direct  tax  for  the 
support  of  public  schools  was  $428,984,  the  aggregate  re- 
sources of  the  schools  having  been  $565,311.     The  number 
of  school-houses  in  the  State  was  1,213 — log*  348;  frame, 
&6  ;  brick,  35  ;  stone,  224.    The  increase  for  the  year  was 
2fo-     The  value  of  the  school-houses  was  $1,031,892 ;  of  ap- 
paratus, $17,118. 

Turkey. — The  Porte  has  recently  issued  a  law  on 
public  instruction  containing  the  following  provisions :  The 
Public  schools  of  the  empire  are  to  be  of  five  classes — pri- 
°^t^,  superior  primary,  and  preparatory  schools,  lyceums, 
^^  special  schools.  Each  quarter  in  a  city  and  village  must 
'^intain  a  primary  school  for  Mahommedans,  another  for 
'^^'i-Mussulmans.  Children  are  to  receive  instruction  in  the 
'^ligious  book  of  their  persuasion,  attendance  being  com- 
Pj^lsory  during  four  years,  from  the  age  of  six  to  ten  for 
P^ls,  or  of  eleven  for  boys,  save  in  certain  specified  instances. 
^  Superior  primary  school,  or  two  if  necessitated  by  reli- 
P^us  differences,  is  to  be  instituted,  at  the  charge  of  the 
y^l^yet,  in  every  town  of  five  hundred  houses.  The  course 
^^  tiliese  will  likewise  extend  over  four  years,  and  will  include 
Tvtr-kish,  Persian,  and  Arabic  grammar,  arithmetic,  book- 
keciping,  geography,  history,  geometry,  and  one  local  lan- 
S^sige.  Boys  and  gfirls  are  not  to  receive  instruction 
^^^cther.     The  highest  class  of  educational  establishments 
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includes  a  normal  school ;  the  upper  schools  of  arts  and 
sciences ;  and  the  University  of  Constantinople.  The  uni- 
versity is  intended  to  contain  three  faculties — for  letters, 
law,  and  physical  science.  For  the  present,  however,  its 
curriculum  embraces  merely  Turkish  literature,  arithmetic, 
elementary  geometry,  and  the  rudiments  of  law.  There  will 
be  instituted  at  the  capital  a  Council  of  Education,  and  an 
Academic  Council  in  each  chief  city  of  a  vilayet. 
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TAKING  "  The  American  Women's  Home  "  as  a  basis, 
the  authors  of  that  work  have  prepared  another  for 
use  as  a  text-book  *  in  Young  Ladies*  Schools.  It  is  intended 
to  give  to  girls  such  instruction  as  may  fit  them  for  the 
"  duties,  cares  and  pleasures  of  the  family  ** — the  family  be- 
ing, in  the  authors'  opinion,  the  place  where,  whatever  may 
be  the  political  development  of  the  future,  Woman  will  find 
her  most  engrossing  occupation.  The  authors  believe  that 
the  chief  cause  of  the  disabilities  and  sufferings  of  women 
is  the  fact  that  the  honor  and  duties  of  the  family  state  are 
not  duly  appreciated,  that  women  are  not  trained  for  these 
duties  as  men  are  trained  for  their  trades  and  professions, 
and  that  as  a  consequence,  family  labor  is  poorly  done,  poorly 
paid,  and  regarded  as  menial  and  disgraceful ;  and  hope  by 
their  book  to  "  elevate  both  the  honor  and  the  remuneration 
of  all  the  employments  that  sustain  the  many  difficult  and 
sacred  duties  of  the  family  state,  and  thus  to  render  each 
department  of  women's  true  profession  as  much  desired  and 
respected  as  are  the  most  honored  professions  of  men."  The 
book  contains  some  thirty  chapters  ranging  over  the  whole 
field  of  domestic  economy,  with  a  supplementary  chapter 
containing  an  address  of  the  senior  author  to  the  female 
teachers  of  the  country,  in  which  is  sketched  a  plan  for  an 
industrial  school  of  high  grade  for  women. 


1  Principlbs  or  Domkstic  SaBNCs.    By  Catherine  E.  Beedier  and  Haniet  Beecher  Stove. 
New  York  :  J.  B.  Ford  &  Co. 
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Messrs.  Sheldon  &  Co.,  have  added  to  their  list  of 
school  books  a  useful  series  on  English  and  American  Litera- 
turef  comprising  Shaw's  well  known  Manual,^  with  Dr. 
Smith's  notes  and  illustrations,  to  which  has  been  added  a 
sketch  of  American  Literature,  by  Henry  T.  Tuckerman ; 
Choice  Specimens'  of  English  Literature,  selected  by 
Drs.  Shaw  and  Smith,  and  somewnat  altered  and  amended 
by  Dr.  Martin,  of  the  University  of  this  city ;  and  a 
smaller  History  of  English  and  American  Literature,*  an 
abridgement  of  the  first  named.  The  second  is  soon  to  be 
supplimented  by  a  volume  of  Specimens  of  American 
Literature,  selected  and  edited  by  Dr.  Martin.  The  high 
value  of  this  series,  as  an  introduction  to  the  literature  of 
our  mother  tongue,  should  secure  for  it  a  wide  use  in  our 
schools.  Indeed  we  should  confidently  bespeak  popularity 
for  it,  if  modem  literature  were  awarded  its  due  proportion 
of  time  in  our  school  studies,  and  if  the  publishers*  desire 
to  crowd  a  large  amount  of  matter  into  small  space  had  not 
prompted  them  to  use  smaller  type  than  is  appropriate  for 
school  books.  The  Manual  is  particularly  hard  to  read  from 
this  cause,  and  the  evil  is  not  a  little  aggravated  by  imperfect 
printing.  The  volume  of  specimens  being  better  printed  on 
whiter  paper  is  typographically  more  commendable. 

In  his  "  Health  by  Good  Living,"  *  Dr.  Hall  essays  to  show 
kow  high  health  can  be  maintained  and  common  diseases 
cured  by  "  good  living,"  which  according  to  his  definition 
•  means  eating  with  a  relish  the  best  food  prepared  in  the  best 
Dianner,  and  to  show  how  the  all-important  relish  can  be 
secured.  The  implied  thesis,  that  proper  diet  will  ensure 
good  health,  will  be  pronounced  extravagant  by  most  people, 
though  few  readers  will  refuse  to  admit  that  there  is  much 
profitable  advice  mixed  with  his  arguments  to  maintain  it. 
The  book  seems  calculated  to  do  much  good  to  a  large  class 
who  would  be  frightened  at  a  more  pretentious  work. 


'  Shaw's  CoMrLBTK  Manual  of  English  Litrraturk,  lama,  cl.,  pp.  54a    $2  00. 
Choick  Spbcimbns  or  English  Liter aturb,  ismc,  cU  pp.  477.    $2  00. 
*  Shaw's  Smaller  History  or  English  and  American  Litkraturb,  i6ino.,  d.,  pp.  a68w— 

*  HiALTK  tY  Good  LiviNa    By  W.  W.  Hall,  M.D.    New  York :  Hurd  &  Houshton.    irnio. 
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PROF,    EVANS'S  DEFENSE. 

THE  readers  of  the  Monthly  have  seen  in  the  March  numl 
Prof.  Evans's  reply  to  Prof.  Fischer's  review  of  his  AMss  t 
deutscken  Literaturgeschichte.  Besides  this  reply,  there  have  be 
published  by  Prof.  Evans,  or  in  his  interest,  a  number  of  articles 
certain  other  periodicals,  in  AiAiich  not  only  is  the  charge  of  plagiari 
flatly  denied,  but  a  counter-charge  of  malicious  accusation,  even 
forging  the  documents  from  which  quotation  was  made,  is  rai! 
against  Prof.  Fischer.  Since  this  charge  of  forgery  has  been  mi 
repeatedly,  and  since  in  some  cases  it  has  been  asserted  that  Pi 
Evans  never  heard  the  lectures  which  Prof.  Fischer  has  charged  h 
with  unduly  using,  we  are  compelled  to  lay  before  the  public  t 
whole  history  of  the  matter. 

Prof  Evans's  book  was  sent  by  his  publishers  to  the  editor  of  i 
Magazine,  and  by  him  was  referred  to  Prof,  Fischer  for  review.  . 
examination  of  the  work  created  in  Prof.  Fischer's  mind  a  lively  si 
picion  that  it  was  in  the  main  a  series  of  German  University  lectur 
some  evidence  pointing  to  GOttingen  as  its  place  of  origin, 
settle  this  point,  inquiry  was  made  of  the  well-known  publish] 
house  of  Vandenhoeck  and  Ruprechi,  one  of  the  largest  and  oldest 
German  publishing  firms.  The  present  representative  of  the  fii 
Mr.  (^  Ruprecht,  is  a  highly-educated  scholar,  an  emihent  bibl 
graphist,  distinguished  alike  for  his  personal  integrity  and  his  see 
position.  In  reply  to  the  inquiry  whether  Prof.  Evans's  book  (a  co 
of  which  was  transmitted  for  examination)  was  not  a  transcript 
GOttingen  lectures,  Mr.  Ruprecht,  under  date  of  October  19,  18 
replied  to  Prof.  Fischer  as  follows,  the  letter  being  literally  trai 
lated  into  English : 

"  Immediately  after  reading  Mr.  Evans's  book,  I  was  sure  that  1 
author  had  made  a  great  use  of  the  lectures  of  oilr  literary  histori: 
Prof.  W.  Mtiller,  whose  lectures  I  myself  have  heard  in  former  jrea 
Mtiller,  to  whom  I  brought  the  book,  confirmed  my  opinion  in  evi 
respect ;  and  said,  after  a  minute  examination,  that  Mr.  Evans  Y. 
greatly  used  his  lectures  (seine  Vorlesungen  stark  benutzt  hade), 
though  in  consequence  of  erroneous  understanding  (in  Folge  % 
richtiger  Auffassung)  had  often  produced  the  direct  contrary  of  wl 
he  himself  had  said,  for  instance  in  the  passages  concerning  GOt' 
The  enclosed  volume  (that  of  Mr.  Wiemann)  offers  material  enou 
for  a  charge  of  plagiarism  against  Mr.  Evans,  although  it  has  i 
been  written  very  completely  (ist  leider  nicht  sehr  vollsf±ndig  nac9^ 
schrieben).  It  was  important  to  obtain  the  lecture-notes  (ein  Co^ 
gienheft)  of  that  half-year  in  which  Mr.  Evans  had  heard  Prof.  M 
ler's  lecture.  For  this  purpose,  I  wrote  to  the  birth-places  of  th< 
hearers  who,  according  to  Prof.  Miiller's  statement,  had  heard,  to| 
ther  with  Evans,  his  lectures.    There  were  four  of  them,  besides  1 
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Evans,  but  not  a  single  one  could  be  immediately  found,  and  only 
after  some  time  one  of  them  wrote  me  that  he  had  not  taken  any 
notes  at  alL  Another  stated  that  all  his  lecture-notes,  without  ex- 
ception, had  heen  los\  A  third  said  that  he  had  taken  his  notes  very 
invgularly,  and  could  not  produce  them ;  and,  finally,  I  received  the 
enclosed  (Mr.  Wiemann's)  notes,  which^I  have  laid  before  Prof.  MUl- 
ler,and  caused  to  be  acknowledged  and  certified  by  him." 

The  title  of  Mr.  Wiemann's  volume  is  as  follows  : 

Gtschkktf  tUr  Deutschen  National  Literatur  Vorgetragerit  Von  Prof, 
W.  MiJLLER.  Michaeli?,  1859,  bis  Ostern,  i860,  G.A.  (•)  A.  Wie- 
mann,  5tud.  Phil,  and  Theol. 

(Translation  of  the  certificate  on  the  title  page,) 

*'  These  notes  are  written  according  to  my  lectures  on  the  •  History 
ofGennan  National  Literature,'  delivered  in  the  winter  1859-60. 

(Signed)  "  Wilhelm  Muller,  Dr.. 

"  Professor, 
"Gattingen,  August  16,  1869." 

"The  authenticity  of  the  signature  of  Prof.  Dr.  Wilhelm  Miiller 
certify  hereby 

(Signed)  •' Vandenhoeck  and  Ruprecht, 

"  Academic  Publishers. 
"Gdftingen,  August  18,  1869." 

The  foregoing  documents  have  been  submitted  to  the  well-known 
publisher  and  importer  of  books,  Mr.  L.  W.  Schmidt.  24  Barclay  St.. 
N.  Y.,  who  is  fistmiliar  with  Mr.  Ruprecht's  writing  from  long  cor- 
Ktpondence  with  him.  Mr.  Schmidt  pronounces  both  the  letter  and 
the  certificate  quoted  above  to  be  in  Mr.  Ruprecht's  writing.  He  has 
>lso  compared  the  passages  from  Mr.  Wiemann's  notes,  printed  in  the 
Monthly  for  January,  with  the  notes  themselves,  and  testifies  that 
they  agree  word  by  word.  The  volume  of  Mr.  Wiemann  and  the 
letters  and  certificates  may  be  seen  at  this  office  by  any  one  desirous 
of  inspecting  them.    So  much  for  the  charge  of  fabricating  proofs. 

Prof.  Lvans  further  alleges  in  his  defense,  tliat  the  passages — the 

^thcnticity  of  which  he  has  denied— are  after  all  no  proof  of  plagiar- 

i^*    To  sustain  this  position,  he  quotes  what  he  calls  parallel  pas- 

'^s  from  other  authors,  whose  integrity  is  not  to  be  questioned ; 

^^  claims  that  if  he  is  guilty  of  plagiarism,  all  the  distinguished 

^hors  he  quotes  from  are  obnoxious  to  the  same  charge.     But  he 

^^rtooks  the  fact  that  Prof.  Fischer  gives  not  detached  sentences. 

^t  a  connected  passage  of  more  than  a  page,  commencing  with  the 

1  GcoTf  ia  Augusta— that  is,  G'Htingen  Umvenity, 
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very  beginning  of  the  book.  Plagiarism  does  not  consist  in  an  occs 
sional  using  of  thoughts  that  otfeMr  authors  have  advanced.  Wfa 
does  this  lacks  not  honesty  so  much  as  originality.  But  a  write 
who  through  a  whole  subject  follows  sentence. by  sentence  the  lea< 
and  uses  in  large  measure  the  very  words,  of  another,  betrays  nc 
merely  poverty  of  thought,  but  poverty  of  moral  sense  as  wti 
And  this  is  demonstrably  Prof.  Evans's  case,  as  may  be  see 
from  the  following  review  of  the  controversy  in  TAe  Nation  • 
February  24th. 

"  No  one  could  have  been  more  gratified  than  ourselves  if  the  rece: 
controversy  between  Prof.  E.  P.  Evans  and  Prof.  Gustavus  Fisch* 
had  resulted  favorable  to  the  former.  We  had  a  direct  interest  in  tl 
matter,  owing  to  the  praise  bestowed  by  the  Nation  on  the  *  Abri 
der  Deutsehen  Literaturgeschichte/  which  has  been  under  dissectio 
and  we  should  have  been  glad  if  the  literary  judgment  which  ip 
adopted,  from  our  faith  in  Prof.  Evans's  character,  as  well  as  in  h 
attainments,  had  been,  if  not  confirmed,  at  least  not  seriously  ir 
paired.  However,  both  parties  have  now  been  heard,  and  more  ths 
once,  and  it  is  possible  to  decide  between  them  without  injustic 
The  papers  which  have  already  attempted  to  do  so  have  shown  eith« 
a  theological  bias,  on  the  one  hand,  or  a  '  Know  Nothing  '  bias  on  tl 
other.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  we  sympathize  with  neither,  but  pu 
pose  making  an  unprejudiced  presentation  of  the  facts  in  the  caa 
As  we  write,  the  whole  of  what  has  been  published  on  both  sides,  I 
the  author  and  his  critic,  is  to  be  found  in  the  American  Educaiiom* 
Monthly  for  January,  February,  and  March,  and  the  Chronicle  (of  tl 
University  of  Michigan)  for  January  29  and  February  12.  Pre 
Fischer's  charges  are  of  three  kinds  :  {a)  that  the  Abriss  is  not  what 
(negatively)  purports  to  be,  original ;  {b)  that  it  is  mainly  made  up  « 
notes  taken  at  a  scries  of  private  lectures  by  Prof.  Wm.  Miiller,  of  tl 
University  of  GOttingen,  in  1859-60;  (e)  that  it  is  so  full  of  erroi 
misapprehensions,  omissions,  and  confusion,  as  to  be  worse  tb- 
worthless  to  students  or  scholars.  To  this  Prof.  Evans  replies  in  gc 
eral,  that  {a,  b)  he  had  prepared  a  preface  which  was  not  printed  wm 
the  first  edition  (for  use  in  his  own  classes),  acknowledging  W: 
indebtedness  to  a  great  many  Germ'an  professors,  Miiller  include 
whose  lectures  he  attended  ;  that  he  did  not  use  his  notes  of  any 
these  lectures  in  preparing  his  Abriss,  but  that  they  were  inextricab 
mingled  in  his  mind  with  ideas  derived  from  authors,  to  be  named 
the  preface,  whose  works  he  had  read,  making  notes  which  ^ 
did  use  ;  that  he  heard  a  portion  only  of  Prof.  Miiller's  lectures,  a.^ 
in  1858-59  (not  1859-60)  ;  that  his  notes  on  these  covered  scarce 
three  sheets  of  paper,  and  to  them  he  owed  only  •*  a  few  hints  as 
the  general  division  of  the  subject  into  periods ; "  finally  (c),  Htb 
"  competent  critics,  both  in  America  and  Europe,  have  pronouncec) 
very  different  judgment "  on  the  Abriss  from  that  pronounced  by  Pr^ 
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Fischer.    The  latter's  proofs  of  plagiarism  consist  in,  (i)  the  style  of 
the  Ahriss,  which  he  recognized  as  unmistakably  that  of  the  German 
professor;  (2)  correspondence  (in  detail,   for  about  sixty  pages  in 
scheme  of  outline,  throughout)  with  notes  made  at  the  same  lectures 
by  a  Mr.  Wiemann,  procured  by  Prof.  Fischer,  and  endorsed  as  genu- 
ine by  Prof.  MiiUer ;  (3)  discrepancies  due  to  misunderstanding  the 
lecturer;  (4)  disproportion  in  treatment  of  periods  and  authors,  in- 
congruous and  incoherent  judgment  *and  descriptions,  and  errors  of  a 
soft  incompatible  with  originality  or  research.    On  the  second  point. 
Prof.  Fischer's  exact  words  are  :  "  In  the  arrangement  of  the  periods 
and  their  subdivisions,  and  in   the  scheme  of  the  whole ;  there  is  a 
complete  identity "  between  the  two  sets  of  notes.     Prof.   Evans 
replies :  (i)   Naturally  he  has  caught  the   professor's  style ;  (2),  he 
doubts  the  existence  of  Mr.  Wiemann.    To  (3)  and  (4)  he  replies  not  in 
general  terms — for  they  were  not  formulated  as  we  have  put  them — but 
according  to  the  several  instances  alleged  by  his  critic.    Prof.  Fischer 
begins  his  citations  of  parallelism  at  page  9  of  the  Abriss,  and  places 
eleven  (with  one  gap  not  indicated)  consecutive  paragraphs,  making 
nearly  the  whole  of  page  10,  against  Wiemann 's  notes  as  they  run  ;  in 
each  instance  the  German  text  only.    Prof.  Evans  appears,  from  this 
comparison,  to  have  made  one  omission,  two  insertions,  a  few  insig- 
nificant and  some  very  significant  alterations,  but  on  the  whole  to  have 
followed  MWUer,  pari  passj/,  in  thought  and  order  of  thotight.    To  clear 
Ijimsclf  of  this  imputation,  he  asserts  that  he  has  merely  used  ^what 
>^  now  axioms  in  the  history  of  literature,  and  explains  on   this 
STound  the  likeness  of  seven  of  the  ten  agreeing  paragraphs,  citing 
^th  his  own  and  Wiemann's,  and  then  from  well-known  authorities 
Passages  embodying  the  same  ideas ;  but,  "  out  of  tender  regard  for 
^  infirmities  of  the  general  reader,"  rendering  all  the  quotations  in- 
^^  EtigUsh,    To  be  sure,  he  gives  occasionally  the  German  word  in 
Parenthesis,  but  this  only  when  it  makes  for  his  side,  and  sometimes 
^«th  the  effect  of  diverting  the  reader  from  the  point  of  resemblance. 
^nd  he  neglects  entirely  to  account  for  the  order  of  ideas  in  each 
Paragraph  (which  does  not  always  reappear  in  his  confirmatory  citata- 
*ions),  and  for  the  order  of  the  paragraphs  themselves  within  the  com- 
pass of  a  single   page.     That   Prof.  Fischer  might  have  produced 
similar  parallelisms  in  the  subsequent  pages  as  far  as  p.  60,  when  Wie- 
^^n's  notes  ceased  to  be  full,  is  rendered  probable  (besides  his  word 
for  it)  by  extracts  from  pp.  11-40,  showing  important  misconceptions 
^C  as  well    as    continued    agreements  with,    Mliller's    remarks    as 
sported  by  Wiemann.    When   they  contain  an  error  of  fact.  Prof. 
Evans  generally  replies  with  an  emendation  ;  when  they  involve  nice 
*bades  of  meaning — the  nuances  which  are  the  test  of  proficiency  in  a 
l^'^^uage  not  one's  own — he  is  silent.     But  emendations  and  silence 
«ike  fail  to  account  for  such  a  composition  as  the  paragraph  which 
analyzes  "Faust,"  or  that  other  on  " Thiersagen,"  in  Prof.  Fischer's 
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second  article,  which  we  have  not  space  to  allude  to  further.  We  I: 
verified  all  his  citations  from  Prof.  Evans,  and  have  even  detecte 
them  an  error  favorable  to  the  latter,  and  we  conclude  the  A^ris 
be  wanting  in  originality,  and  to  be  more  the  echo  of  Prof.  Mi 
than  of  any  authority  within  our  knowledge,  though  probably  n 
up  from  other  sources— from  one  of  which,  Weber's  **  History  of  ( 
man  Literature,"  Prof.  Evans  is  taxed  with  having  "  almost  litei 
copied  "  his  review  of  Latin  poems  of  the  ancient  period.  While 
posed  to  allow  him  the  full  benefit  of  his  intended  preface,  as  if  it 
been  printed,  we  cannot  think  that  it  gives  a  fair  account  of  the  na 
of  his  book." 

The  futility  and  disingenuousnes  of  Prof.  Evans's  replies  need 
be  longer  dwelt  upon.  Still  if  he  or  his  friends  are  not  satisfied  ' 
the  evidence  of  his  guilt  already  given.  Prof.  Fischer  will  cont 
the  comparison  of  the  Abriss  with  the  notes  of  Mr.  Wiemann,  be 
ning  where  he  left  off  in  January.  He  will  then  go  on  to  trac 
their  sources  the  portions  of  this  patchwork  volume  that  were 
taken  from  Prof.  Miiller's  lectures. 

But  one  more  point  in  Prof.  Evans's  replies  requires  notice  a1 
hands,  and  that  is  his  slanderous  mention  of  the  Monthly,  ir 
communication  to  the  Detroit  Post,  as  "  a  journal  that  affords  M 
every  facility  for  continuing  his  attacks,  but  has  no  place  for  a  i 
except  at  advertising  rates'' 

For  this  insult.  Prof.  Evans,  under  date  of  February  17th,  make: 
following  clumsy  apology  : 

Mr.  Editor  : — I  have  just  received  the  March  No.  of  your  Mont 
containing  my  communication  in  reply  to  Mr.  Fischer,  and  I  am  r 
obliged  to  you  for  its  insertion.  As  my  article  did  not  appear  ic 
February  No.  of  your  Monthly,  and  as  no  allusion  was  made  tc 
was  led  to  believe  that  you  did  not  intend  to  publish  it  at  all. 
belief  was  strengthened  by  a  statement  coming  from  a  genth 
residing  in  New  York,  that  you  would  probably  not  print  it  "  Ej 
at  advertising  rates."  A  few  days  ago,  I  received  a  letter  from 
Holt  (of  the  firm  of  Leypoldt  &  Holt),  taking  upon  himself  the  b 
for  this  misunderstanding,  because  he  neglected  to  inform  me  tha 
intended  to  publish  my  communication  in  the  March  number  of 
Magazine. 

We  need  only  remark  that  the  reckless  disregard  of  truth,  whic 
Prof.  Evans  to  make  a  positive  statement  of  so  serious  a  chars 
on  the  flimsy  foundation  of  some  unnamed  gentleman's  insinuati 
probability,  may  help  to  account  for  his  free  use  of  other  r 
property,  without  troubling  himself  to  make  ^any  sort  of  acki 
edgment. 
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AGASSIZ    IN    NEUFCHA  TEL.— HUMBOLDT    AND 
THE    FRENCH   ACADEMY. 


SECOND     PART. 


DUJARDIN  was  Valenciennes'  competitor  for  the  zoo- 
Ic^cal  chair  in  the  Academy.  The  scientific  qualifi- 
cations of  the  two  did  not  admit  of  comparison.  Dujardin 
ns  a  scholar  of  original  research  and  clear  observation  ; 
he  was  at  home  in  all  departments  of  science,  and  a  raicro- 
Kopist  of  the  first  order.  But  he  was  said  to  be  a  quarrel- 
some character,  squabbling  with  almost  every  one.  The 
friends  of  Valenciennes  could  claim  nothing  for  him  but 
that  Cuvier  had  entrusted  him  with  the  publication  of  a 
great  work  on  fishes.  But  he  was  a  good  fellow,  who  ' 
lud  never  had  any  dispute  with  Dumas,  though  living 
in  the  same  house  with  him.  Moreover,  he  was  already  a 
professor  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes.  Thus  the  Brogniartists 
Supported  him  with  all  their  influence.  Humboldt's  name 
now  b^^n  to  be  in  the  mouths  of  all.  Valenciennes  was 
daily  carrying  about  piles  of  letters.  In  the  Jardin,  in  the 
Sorbonne,  in  the  College  of  France,  in  the  Institute,  they 
were  asking  no  more,  "  How  do  you  do  f"  but  "  Did  you  get 
a  ietter  from  Humbeldtt"  A.  de  Jussieu  had  been  in  the 
hatHt  of  answering,  "  Bitn,  et  vous  f"  before  the  question. 
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"  Comment  vous  partez  vousf*  had  even  been  asked.  He  now 
changed  his  course.  When  passing  his  friends  he  raised 
his  hat.  and  recognized  them  with  '^  Moi  aussi,*'  in  answei 
to  a  presupposed  remark  concerning  a  letter  from  Hum- 
boldt. Of  course,  Humboldt  himself  was  frequently  criti- 
cized, and  we  confess  not  in  a  very  flattering  manneti 
either  by  friend  or  foe, 

"Our  stock  is  low,  I  suppose,"  said  one  of  the  Valen- 
ciennes men  to  another,  in  my  presence.  "  I  am  sorry  in- 
deed," answered  the  other ;  "  but  if  the  old  intriguer  of  Ber- 
lin takes  the  matter  into  his  hands,  we  shall  carry  our  man 
after  all."  "  Do  you  believe  so  ?"  "  I  do  ;  he  has  clues  and 
threads  of  which  you  cannot  easily  form  an  idea,  and,  in  case 
of  necessity,  will  move  heaven  and  earth  till  he  has  suc- 
ceeded." 

\  One  day  I  remarked  to  Lemercier  that  Humboldt's  ar* 
rival,  for  securing  Valenciennes'  election,  was  daily  ex- 
pected  ;  and  told  him  of  my  eagerness  to  make  Humboldt's 
acquaintance.  "  Then,"  said  he, "  you  will  make  the  acquaint- 
ance of  the  most  mischievous  tongue  in  France  and 
Nayarre."  *'  Do  you  lower  your  flag  so  easily,  cAer  ami  /"  ] 
asked,  laughing.  *^  Before  him,  ten  times,"  was  Lemercier*^ 
answer,  while  he  was  squinting  over  his  eye-glasses.  "  H< 
has  studied  the  poison-snakes  in  South  America,  and  pro- 
fited by  the  study.  Compared  with  him,  we  both  are  mere 
babes,  full  of  innocence,  virtue,  and — naivete !" 

Valenciennes'  stock  was  low,  indeed.  Arago  stood  firm 
The  Observatory  and  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  were  in  oper 
war.  The  Sorbonne,  the  College  of  France,  the  Polytecb 
nic,  and  the  School  of  Mines  were  wavering — sometimes 
inclining  a  little  to  the  one  side,  sometimes  towards  th< 
other.  At  this  juncture  a  prospect  of  a  peaceful  settlement 
opened  by  a  new  vacancy  in  one  of  the  mathematical  sec 
tions ;  but  Arago  as  well  as  Brog^iart  again  favored  oppo 
site  candidates,  and  the  struggle  waxed  so  warm  that  ii 
secret  session  the  members  all  but  flung  their  chairs  at  eacl 
other's  heads,  which  flinging,  in  the  public  meetings,  wai 
metaphorically  applied  to  words.  It  was  high  time  that 
Humboldt  should  come.  He  indeed  cut  loose  from  Berlin 
and  in  January,  1845,  n^e  his  appearance  in  Paris.     In  t 
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ccniple  of  days  he  had  spun  his  spider-web,  and  caught 
therein  all  academic  flies. 

''What  do  you  astronomers,  mathematicians,  and  phy- 
sicists care,"  he  said  to  Arago's  party,  "  whether  one  ^ss 
more  or  less  will  sit  among  the  zoologists  ?  Anyhow,  you 
do  not  know  anything  about  it.  Will  you  not  do  me  the 
personal  favor  (strongly  emphasizing  the  word  personal)  to. 
give  your  vote  to  Valenciennes,  provided  I  get  you  the 
votes  of  the  Brogniart  men  for  your  candidate  ?"  Similar 
propositions  he  made  to  Brogniart  and  his  party,  and  the 
consequence  was  the  election  of  Valenciennes,  showing 
that  the  old  French  proverb,  "  Passe  mot  la  rhubarbe^  je  te 
passerai  le  s^n^j*  was  still  eminently  practical. 

To  see  Humboldt  during  the  campaign  was  out  of  the 
question ;  but  immediately  after  the  election  I  inquired  for 
the  best  method  of  bemg  introduced  to  him.     My  friends 
would  then  ask  me  if  I  was  not  engaged  in  some  new  inves- 
tigation, and  if  I  had  not  found  out  something  that  nobody 
had  yet  seen.    "  Why  ?"  I  asked.     "  Because,"  they  replied, 
"  in  that  case,  you  need  but  tell  Valenciennes  of  it,  and  you 
will  see  Humboldt  call  on  you  to-morrow  morning  in  per- 
son."   "  Pshaw !"    *'  Most  unquestionably  he  will  come.    In 
the  morning,  between  eight  and  eleven,  he  has  his  garret-- 
hours.     Then  he  is  creeping  and   crawling   about   in   all 
comers  of   Paris;    he  climbs  up  to  every  garret  in  the 
Quartier  Latin^  where  he  suspects  some  young  genius  to 
roost,  or  some  of  those  unfortunate   scholars  whom  their 
own  hobbies  have  ruined.    All  these  he  pumps  completely 
dry.    He  knows  to  perfection  how  to  utilize  what  he  has 
pumped  out  in  this  way — sometimes  in  his  books,  but  more 
frequently  in  his  talk.     He  displays  in  the  evening  every 
item  that  he  has  learned  in  the  morning."    "  I  think  (re- 
plied I)  that  you  are  too  severe  in  your  remarks.     Hum- 
*^oldt  will  unquestionably  acknowledge  most  scrupulously 
™s  sources,  even  of  the  most  insignificant  scrap  of  informa- 
tion,"   "  That  he  certainly  does ;  he  is  even  thankful  for 
^hat  has  been  communicated  to  him,  and  if  any  of  these 
Barret-scholars  should  engage  his  interest,  he  frequently 
^^pports  them — ^if  not  with  money,  at  least  with  his  influ- 
^1     ^uce.    Many  are  thus  owing  him  their  positions."    ''  Then 
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I  see,  indeed,  nothing  objectionable  in  all  this,  and  I  sfaoub 
most  willingly  make  him  acquainted  with  all  my  discoveries- 
if  I  had  any  to  show."  "  If  you  cannot  get  at  him  in  thi 
way,  then  try  to  see  him  in  the  Ca^fe  Procope,  near  th« 
Odeon.  There  he  takes  his  lunch  at  eleven  o'clock  in  th 
morning,  in  the  left  comer  of  the  room,  near  the  window 
But  no — that  will  not  do.  There  he  is  always  so  completel; 
besieged  by  a  curious  crowd  that  you  will  have  no  chance  o 
approaching  him.  Why  not  address  a  letter  to  him  ?  H 
will  gfive  you  an  interview  in  G.  Mignet's  study  in  th 
Bibliotheque  Richelieu.  Since  Mignet  studies  never,  bu 
Humboldt  does  very  much,  the  former  always  places  hi 
study  at  Humboldt's  disposition,  as  long  as  the  latter  is  ii 
Paris.  Here  he  has  the  advantage  of  both  the  library  an< 
the  servants  attached  to  it.  But  only  academicians  hav 
access  to  him ;  all  others  must  have  special  appointments.' 
"  But  I  have  only  Agassiz's  compliments,  and  to  intrude  oi 
Humboldt  under  such  a  pretext  during  his  studying  hour 
would  be  stealing  his  time."  "  This  is  all  very  well,  bu 
there  is  often  very  little  of  study  there.  The  whole  room  i 
frequently  filled  with  members  of  all  five  academies,  an< 
they  do  not  always  speak  of  literature  and  art.  There  i 
often  a  good  deal  of  gossip  on  scandal  going  on  in  the  Aca 
demy.  If  you  should  interrupt  such  talk,  you  would  b 
very  much  like  the  dog  in  the  bowling-alley ;  and  if  nobod] 
is  present,  you  would  be  sure  to  interrupt  his  studies 
There  is  no  other  expedient,  then,  but  to  catch  him  in  thi 
evening  in  some  drawing-room.  Where  are  you  intro 
duced  ?"  I  mentioned  some  houses.  "  Well,  I  shall  mak< 
some  inquiries ;  but,  I  tell  you,  even  in  such  places  you  wil 
not  be  able  to  speak  long  with  him."  "  Why  not?"  "  Be 
cause  he  has  no  time.  He  is  an  indefatigable  talker ;  if  h 
is  once  at  it,  nobody  else  has  a  chance ;  but  all  listen  mos 
willingly,  for  he  is  sparkling,  witty,  and  his  delivery  i: 
beyond  comparison."  "  I  believe  you  exaggerate  a  little. 
''  Not  a  bit.  It  is  true  he  is  as  malicious  as  a  monkey,  anf 
nobody  is  safe  from  his  sarcasms ;  but  no  Frenchman  hai 
more  esprit  than  he.  In  that  they  all  agree ;  but  let  us  sees 
are  you  not  perhaps  invited  to  some  grand  dinner-party  ^ 
"  Not  that  I  know."    "  That  is  a  pity !  but  hold.    Does  no 
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Brogniart  receive  Monday  next  ?"  "  That  is  his  day." 
"  Are  you  introduced  there  ?"  "  I  am."  "  Well,  then,  the 
thing  is  done.  I  bet  ten  to  one,  Humboldt  will  dine  at 
Brogniart's  Monday  next  with  the  newly-elected  academi- 
cian ;  but  you  must  go  very  early,  for  he  does  not  stay  long 
after  dinner — half  an  hour  at  the  utmost ;  after  that  he  will 
leave."  "  Where  does  he  go  then  ?"  "  (?,  sancta  simplicitas^ 
innocent  plant  of  Helvetian  growth!  Do  you  not  know, 
then,  you  Arab  of  the  glazier-desert,  that  Humboldt  every 
night  makes  at  least  five  different  calls,  producing  on  each 
occasion  the  same  stories  with  variations  ?  As  soon  as  he 
has  bowed  to  the  lady  of  the  house,  he  takes  his  seat  near 
the  fire-place,  A  reverential  silence  will  set  in.  The  lady 
of  the  house  will  invariably  ask :  Now,  your  Excellency  (or 
M.  de  Humboldt,  or  Dear  M.  de  Humboldt,  or  Mon  cher  ami, 
according  to  the  degree  of  her  acquaintance),  what  news  do 
you  bring  with  you  ?  Then  he  will  open  the  flood-gates  of 
his  eloquence.  When  he  has  spoken  half  an  hour  he  rises, 
bows,  takes  one  member  or  another  to  the  window-niche 
to  whisper  something  into  his  ear,  and  then  withdraws  with 
a  noiseless  step.  Below  his  carriage  is  waiting  to  conv€;y 
him  to  some  other  place,  where  the  same  scene  is  repeated, 
and  so  forth  till  he  returns  to  his  lodging  after  midnight. 
So  you  see,  you  must  go  early,  if  you  wish  to  find  him  still 
at  Brogniart's." 

And  early  I  did  go :  the  ladies  were  scarcely  installed 
in  the  drawing-room,  with  some  faithful  followers  and  a  few 
^arly  guests  who  had  evidently  come  with  the  same  expec- 
^(ion  as  mysel£  I  saw  only  a  single  one  of  my  acquaint- 
^nces,  Babinet,  the  physicist,  and  he  was  sleeping  in  a 
'^i^er.  That  was  /its  specialty.  When  he  was  in  the  Aca- 
'eit^y  yQu  would  see  him,  immediately  upon  taking  his  seat, 
'^tie  his  enormous  muffler  (cacke^fuz)^  and  then  work  with 
^^li  hands  his  rich  crop  of  hair  till  it  was  a  complete  mat- 
'^^^  Having  performed  this  operation,  he  would  lean  on 
^^h  his  elbows,  and  take  a  nap,  sometimes  snoring  loudly, 
^^^go  said  once  on  the  stand :  "  Gentlemen,  I  should  like 
^  *Xad  this  letter,  unless  Mr.  Babinet  .  .  ."  At  this  mo- 
^^^t  Babinet  received  from  his  neighbor  a  reminder  in  his 
*^^k  that  might  have  brought  a  rhinoceros  to  the  ground. 
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He  started  up  with  the  cry,  "  What  is  the  matter  ?"  "  Yoo^' 
have  no  objection,  I  presume,"  said  Arago,  smiling.  "  No^^ 
no,"  replied  Babinet.    The  whole  Academy  roared. 

Babinet,  then,  was  sleeping  in  a  comer.    From  one  of  th< 
adjoining  rooms,  which  had  been  closed,  a  low  voice  waj 
heard,  and  then  a  general  laughter.    After  some  time  tht 
door  opened,  and  a  stream  of  naturalists  and  academicians^ 
gashed  forth.    They  had  two  little,  white-haired  men  ii 
their    midst — Brogniart,    one    of    the    most    elegant    erf" 
figures,  ever  lively  like  mercury ;  and  Humboldt,  who 
of  a  far  more  solid  make,  but  in  a  stooping  attitude.    Before^ 
I  had  even  finished  bowing  to  all  my  acquaintances, 
boldt  had  passed  to  the  fire-place,  but  not  without 
applied  a  familiar  tap  to  Babinet's  shoulder.     The  ringzr 
closed  immediately.    Humboldt  spoke ;  I  do  not  remembei — 
what — perhaps  some  news  of  the  day,  or  so.     Meanwhile^^ 
the  room  was  fast  filling  with  visitors.     I  manoeuvred  witlK: 
some  effort  towards  the  door.    When  Humboldt  was  don^ 
with  his  stories  he  made  a  bow,  and  the  company  imme- 
diately made  way  for  him.     I  posted   myself  right  in  his 
path.     "  Your  Excellency,"  said  I,  "  I  have  to  bring  you 
Agassiz's  compliments."    "  What  is  your  name,  and  where 
do  you  reside?"     I  handed  him  my  card.     "  I  shall  be  very 
happy  to  hear  something  of  my  friend.     I  will  write  to  you. 
Au  revoiry    Thus  he  passed  out.    The  room  was   like  a 
beehive.     Babinet  rose :  "  Is  he  gone  ?"  said  he.    "  Toujours 
le  ntSme  farceur '* 

When  I  came  to  the  entrance,  a  servant  handed  me  my 
card :  "  You  have  lost  it,  I  believe ;  I  found  it  on  the  floor.*' 

The  cable  had  snapped ! 


The  interior  of  the  school  should  represent  the  interior 
of  a  happy  home.  Light  and  a  pure  atmosphere  should  fill 
it.  Things  of  beauty  and  knowledge  should  cover  the 
walls.  The  pupil  should  listen  to  gentle  sounds  and  kind 
accents.  The  tidy  school-room  should  be  surrounded  by  a 
garden  full  of  native  flowers;  and  a  clean,  roomy  play- 
grounii  should  ever  be  deemed  essential. 
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^  r SCIPLINE    IN    THE    SCHOOL^ROOM. 

II.^MEANS    or    SECURING    AND    MAINTAINING    IT. 

T  N  a  previous  article  we  endeavored  to  set  forth  some  of 
"■^  the  more  prominent  embarrassments  or  sources  of  diffi- 
^^^ty  to  the  teacher  in  the  maintenance  of  order  in  the 
^Hool-room.  Our  present  object  is  to  suggest  a  few  reme- 
dies or  methods  of  securing  and  sustaining  such  a  degree  of 
Control  over  the  pupils'  minds  as  shall  subserve  the  proper 
^nds  of  discipline  without  compromising  either  the  teacher's 
dignity  or  the  pupils'  self-respect. 

I.  First  and  foremost^  therefore,  let  it  be  laid  down  as  a 
nilc  never  to  be  violated  by  the  teacher  in  the  school-room, 
that  he  be  always  self-possessed  and  calm,  though  decided 
in   the  exercise  of  discipline.    Never,  under  any  circum- 
stances,  nor  on  any  considerations,  should  a  teacher  allow 
liiniself  to  be  thrown  off  his  g^uard.     However  greatly  he 
^lEiay  be  tried,  he  is  not  to  g^ve  way  to  outbursts  of  passion- 
ate feeling.     There  are  no  exigencies — absolutely  none — 
demanding  it ;  though  there  are  many  in  which  the  temp- 
tation is  exceedingly  strong.    But  if  it  be  yielded  to,  dis- 
^s^er  is  sure  to  ensue,  either  to  the  teacher  or  to  the  school. 
To  avoid  any  liability  even  to  a  momentary  betrayal,  or  of 
tixe  pupils'  taking  the  advantage  here,  there  should  never 
^>^  loud  and  rapid  or  blustering  threats.    They  accomplish 
'^^^thing,  except  to  lower  the  teacher  in  the  estimation  of  his 
P^^pils;   whilst  he  who  indulges  in  them  loses  inunensely 
^^^>th  in  authority  and  in  self-control. 

The  tap  of  Caesar's  finger  was  all  that  was  needed  to  awe 

^^c  Roman  senate  into  silence.   A  word  in  a  firm,  command- 

**^,  but  not  vociferous  tone,  is  all  that  is  ever  required  to 

"J^ng  to  order  the  jarring  elements,  if  any  there  be,  in  a 

px'operly  governed  school. 

A  discriminating  visitor  needs  to  be  in  aschool  but  a  little 
^^ile  to  discover  whether  there  exist  in  it,  in  the  ordinary 
^utine.  good  or    bad   management.     The  very  tone  and 
^'^^ftimer  of  the  teacher's  address  to  the  scholars  tell  in  Ian 
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guage  unmistakable  the  degree  of  actual  govemmen 
existing  there. 

Pupils,  too,  soon  guage  the  teacher's  calibre  as  a  discipli 
narian.  Thej  are  exceeding  adepts  in  discerning  character 
They  read  a  teacher  through  and  through  long  before  h< 
himself  is  aware  of  it.  They  will  know  their  man,  hi: 
temper,  spirit,  ability, — in  a  word,  his  whole  mental  an( 
moral  cast ;  and  if  they  can  draw  him  out  for  measuremen 
in  no  other  way,  they  will  contrive  temptations  and  laj 
traps  purposely  to  try  him,  that  they  may  understand  witl 
whom  they  have  to  deal. 

Children  are  children  the  world  over,  yielding  implici 
confidence  only  where  they  discover  a  worthiness  of  it ;  bu 
refusing  trust  and  respect  no  less  instinctively,  where  thej 
discover  weakness  and  inability  in  those  claiming  authoritj 
over  them.  Let  them  see  the  master  or  the  parent  (for  th< 
principle  is  the  same  both  in  the  school  and  in  the  family, 
governed  by  no  law  but  that  of  passion,  and  exercising  n< 
authority  save  that  of  arbitrary  and  capricious  will,  and  v 
will  not  be  long  before  the  children  under  such  control  wil 
exhibit  the  same  spirit,  perhaps  in  more  vexatious  and  glar 
ing  development,  because  under  less  mature,  less  evenly 
balanced  faculties.  They  expect  their  elders  to  know  bettei 
how  to  act  in  emergencies  than  they  themselves ;  and  whei 
they  see  them  thrown  off  their  guard  by  trifling  and  insuffi 
cient  causes,  and  retaining  self-possession  merely  by  fits  anc 
starts,  they  lose  the  confidence  previously  reposed.  Thcj 
can  hardly  help  it ;  nor  should  it  be  accounted  strange  if,  ii 
the  exigency,  they  take  their  own  course  independent  of 
the  guiding  mind  in  whom  they  sought  but  failed  to  find  re- 
liability. What  they  want  is  a  teacher  whose  powers  arc 
ever  at  full  and  immediate  command. 

An  excellent  female  missionary  in  India,  being  once  ap- 
pealed to  by  a  friend  for  the  best  method  of  governing  hei 
children,  replied : 

"  First  learn  to  govern  yourself,  and  you  will  have  no  dif 
ficulty  in  governing  your  children." 

She  spoke  a  truth  which  ought  to  be  nailed,  in  letters  of 
gold,  not  only  above  the  mantel  of  every  family,  but  above 
the  black-board  of  every  school-room.     He,  and  he  alone, 
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will  be  a  successful  disciplinarian  who  possesses  his  mind 
in  perfect  (control ;  whose  judgment  and  reason  sway 
the  sceptre,  and  not  his  excitable  passions.  And  until  a 
teacher  has  learned  this  first  of  needful  lessons  fitting  him 
to  govern  successfully  his  school,  he  is  not  prepared  to 
carry  out  any  system,  however  admirably  adapted  to  secure 
the  ends  of  discipline.  He  will  only  thwart  his  own  aims, 
cloud  the  expectations  of  hopeful  friends,  and  injure  his  in- 
fluence, it  may  be  permanently,  both  as  a  teacher  and  as  a 
citizen. 

If,  therefore,  we  were  called  upon  to  state  what  we  con- 
ceive to  be  the  first  qualification  fitting  a  teacher  to  govern 
with  dignity  any  school,  we  should  unhesitatingly  answer, 
perfect  self-command.  It  is  a  quality  in  an  instructor  which 
cannot  well  be  overestimated.  It  is  absolutely  indispensable 
to  successful  discipline.  As  its  lack  is  subversive  of  all 
order,  so  its  possession  is  the  surest  guarantee  of  govern- 
mental ability  and  the  sway  of  commanding  influence  over 
other  minds,  whether  in  or  out  of  the  school-room. 

II.  There  must  be  discrimination,  no  less  than  self-control, 
^  the  exercise  of  discipline. 

As  children  are  commonly  shrewd  readers  of  character,  ^'^^ 
^^ty  need,  in  those  who  would  govern  them,  at  least  an:     ^" 
equal  shrewdness  in  reading,  and  a  greater  discrimination  .  f^  ' 
in  dealing  with  character.    They  need,  in  short,  those  who     :^ 
^^  adapt  as  well  as  apply  their  treatment  to  meet  tte    • 
Peculiarities  of  disposition  and  capacity  discoverable  in  tli*^     ^ 
^Versified  traits  developed  in  their  pupils.     Hence  it  will' 
J^^vcr  do  for  the  teacher  to  lay  down  a  rule  without  taking 
^lito  view  emergencies  where  transgression  may  be  pardon- 
^We.    Moreover,  it  will  never  do  to  apply  one  set  of  pen- 
^ties,  with  equal  exactness   and   severity,    invariably   to 
^very  transgressor.     As  features  are  not  made  alike,  so 
"^^ds  are  not ;  and  as  minds  vary,  both  in  quality  and  con- 
^ollability,  so  must  they  be  met  and  managed  with  treat- 
^^txt  varied  to  correspond  to  their  differing  developments. 
*  ou  never  find  a  successful  disciplinarian  but  you  find  one 
competent  to  read  the  traits  of  individual  minds,  as  he  reads 
^d  recognizes  the  distinctive  lines  and  features  of  the  coun- 
tenance.    This,  we  are  fully  aware,  is  not  always  an  equally 
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natural  attainment  to  every  mind.  There  are  mental  { 
and  endowments  fitting  for  peculiar  service;  and  thi 
doubtless  among  the  qualities  so  denominated.  But  i 
nevertheless  capable  of  extended  cultivation ;  nay,  it  i 
come  to  be  an  acquirement,  just  as  a  facility  in  explanat 
or  in  illustrating  different  points  or  branches  of  inst 
tion  comes  to  be  a  part  of  the  teacher's  qualifications  fox 
highly  responsible  position. 

It  is,  however,  obviously  impossible  to  lay  down  rules 
the  perfect  acquisition  of  this  so  indispensable  requisit 
the  successful  disciplinarian.  It  must  be  acquired  by  p 
tice,  by  experience,  by  close  observation  of  mind-deve 
ments  in  the  school-room.  Hence,  other  things  being  ec 
the  best  disciplinarians  are  usually  found  among  the  x 
experienced  in  meeting  and  dealing  with  mind  in  the  st 
and  recitation  rooms.  But  set  it  down,  as  one  of  the  pr 
indispensables  of  a  competent  disciplinarian  that  he  disc 
inates  both  in  discerning  character  and  in  adapting  his  j 
emmental  measures  to  meet  the  peculiarities  of  the  cha 
ter  so  discerned. 

III.  Respect  your  pupils'  sentiments  and  feeli 
Outraged  convictions  are  always  sure,  sooner  or  late, 
bring  with  the  outrage  a  retribution.  Pupils  have  t 
opinions  and  views  of  what  constitutes  right  both  in 
teacher  and  in  themselves  ;  and  none  are  so  quick  to  re 
a  trespass  upon  them.  Once  do  violence  to  noble  feelinj 
to  a  sense  of  self-dignity  in  the  maintenance  of  consc 
right,  on  the  part  of  one  or  all  the  pupils  composing  3 
miniature  kingdom,  and  you  have  lost  your  crown, 
have  roused  the  spirit  of  rebellion,  which,  unless  pr 
tiated  by  timely  reparation,  will  sweep  away  all  authc 
and  sap  at  once  the  foundations  of  order  among  the  subj 
of  your  rule. 

Nothing  is  ever  lost  by  a  teacher  from  honest  concessi 
where  such  concessions  are  demanded  by  the  common 
timents  of  the  pupils.  The  most  experienced  disciplinar 
have  felt  that  more  is  often  lost  by  teachers  pertinacio 
insisting  upon  their  prerogative  to  make  decisions  1 
there  is  gained  in  enforcing  them.  Why  not  submit 
adjudication  at  once  and  frankly  to  the  school  ?    Schc 
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in  a  body  rarely,  if  ever,  when  their  sense  of  honor  and  jus- 
tice is  honestly  appealed  to,  dissemble,  or  render  a  verdict 
other  than  the  very  one  which  the  teacher  himself,  if  he  had 
assumed  to  arbitrate  the  case,  would  have  rendered ;  and 
what  is  more,  when  thus  openly  rendered,  the  verdict  is 
counted  by  the  pupils  as  their  own,  and  they  feel  called  upon 
by  the  principles  of  honor  to  see  its  sanction  respected.  One 
of  the  most  perfectly  governed  schools  we  ever  entered  was 
one  taught  by  a  lady.  In  it  there  existed  in  miniature 
all  the  appurtenances  of  a  well-regulated  municipal  gov- 
emment,  with  its  bench  of  judges  and  its  panel  of  jurors, 
its  councilmen  and  its  president,  all  chosen  by  ballot  by  the 
pupils  themselves ;  and  these  offices  were  considered  a  marie 
of  honorable  standing,  and  of  commendable  deportment, 
in  those  who  were  elected  to  them.  The  teacher,  elected 
likewise  by  ballot,  or  rather  by  unanimous  consent,  was 
the  presiding  oflicer,  or  ultimate  referee,  in  all  cases  of 
difficult  or  perplexing  adjudication.  There,  too,  were 
constitution  and  by-laws,  all  written  out  and  ratified  by 
unanimous  vote ;  and  each  member  of  the  school  felt  re- 
sponsible for  their  maintenance  and  respect. 

That  teacher  had  no  occasion  to  assume  the  right  to  arbi- 
trate ;  it  was  gfiven  her  freely,  cheerfully.  Not  a  scholar 
Would  have  had  it  otherwise  ;  and  each  felt  an  equal  satis- 
£^cti(m  in  seeing  the  teacher  in  her  appropriate  place  at  the 
'^cad  of  the  government — ^its  queen.  There  were  few  cases 
^  discipline ;  for  few  felt  willing  to  encounter  the  known 
^ntiments  of  the  school,  or  to  disqualify  themselves  to  oc- 
cupy an  honorable  position  among  their  compeers. 

The  very  pupils  who,  under  other  and  less  judicious 
*^^chcrs,  had  given  the  most  trouble  and  vexation,  there  be- 
^^^me  the  most  efficient  sustainers  of  order.  And  why  ? 
'^^ainly,  if  not  solely,  from  the  respect  in  which  they  found 
^^e  teacher  holding  their  opinions  and  rights.  They  had  a 
Pi^de  in  seeing  the  entire  system  of  discipline  adopted  in 
^e  school  become  as  perfect  as  it  could  be  made.  Need 
^e  add  that  the  teacher  was  happy  in  her  charge  ?  Hav- 
***8r  one  of  the  weightiest  of  all  her  burdens  in  the  school- 
^'^^om  rolled  fi-om  her  own  to  her  pupils'  shoulders,  and 
^^orne  by  them  with  a  cheerfulness   and   dig^nity  worthy 
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the  highest  commendation,  what  else  could  she  than  fa 
a  satisfaction  and  with  it  an  instinctive  exultation  in  th 
completeness  of  her  sovereignty  ? 

This  case,  it  will  be  borne  in  mind,  is  not  given  so  mud 
as  a  model  as  an  illustration  of  the  advantage  gained  by  the 
teacher's  respecting  the  rights  and  sentiments,  the  feelings 
and  the.  capabilities  of  the  pupils  whom  he  would  success- 
fully govern. 

But  nearly  allied  to  the  above  is  another  requisite,  viz. : 
That  the  teacher's  appeals  be  addressed  to  the  nobler  Acui- 
ties and  emotions  of  the  pupils,  and  not  to  the  mere  animal 
principle  in  them.  Let  judgment,  reason,  conscience  be  the 
arbiters ;  and  the  pupil's  sense  of  honor  and  shame,  of  meril 
and  demerit, — in  a  word,  of  justice,  in  its  instinctive  convic- 
tions, be  the  umpire  of  correction.  The  mind  feels  degraded 
when  subjected  to  treatment  adapted  only  to  the  control  oi 
brutes.  The  slave,  treated  as  it  is  his  lot  to  be,  as 
though  he  had  no  reason,  no  rights  to  claim,  and  none  tc 
exercise  if  he  had,  is  treacherous  to  a  proverb.  And  s( 
will  every  school  and  every  scholar  become  where  brute 
force,  instead  of  honorable  incentives,  is  made  the  standan 
of  disciplinary  measures. 

We  have  already  referred  to  the  democratic  or  repubb" 
can  element,  as  presenting  an  embarrassment  in  the  way  o 
successful  discipline  in  our  public  schools  ;  but  it  is  so  onl; 
to  those  whose  ideas  of  government  in  the  school-room  ar 
all  of  a  monarchical  and  despotic  stamp.  To  an  intelligent 
free-thinking,  free-acting  mind— a  mind  fully  in  sympath; 
and  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  principles  of  a  free  go\ 
ernment — ^it  is  recognized  at  once  as  a  most  valuable  auxil 
ary  to  successful  control  over  mind.  We  glory  in  the  fac 
that  the  children  of  our  common  schools  are  free  son 
and  daughters  of  free  and  self-governing  sires;  and  wo 
to  the  unappreciative  wight  who  aims  to  make  his  school 
monarchy  instead  of  a  republic,  who  thinks  to  dominat 
over  minds  as  he  would  over  animals,  who  makes  no  du 
tinction  between  discipline  and  absolute  domination. 

Teachers  are  to  regard  themselves  as  the  guardian 
rather  than  as  the  usurpers  of  their  pupils'  liberties.  The 
are  to  remember  that  it  is  theirs  not  to  make  servants  an 
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slaves,  but  to  train  minds  for  the  duties  and  privileges  of 
self-hood,  to  take  their  places,  and  that  at  no  very  distant 
day,  as  free  men  and  free  women  in  society  whose  life  is 
liberty  and  whose  very  soul  is  intelligence.  To  them  is 
committed  a  trust  such  as  monarchs  never  hold,  to  educate 
minds  for  intelligent  co-operation  in  the  maintenance  of  na- 
tional self-government,  for  bearing  responsibility  in  a  nation 
where  the  people  constitute  the  legitimate  sovereignty ; 
where  mind  is  the  basis  of  national  strength,  and  its  proper 
training  the  basis  of  national  dignity  and  honor.  They  are, 
therefore,  never  to  lose  sight  of  the  design  and  sacredness 
of  their  high  calling.  Their  office  is  to  develop  within 
their  pupils  the  sentiments  of  self-dignity  and  self-respect, 
which  will  fit  them  for  the  occupancy  of  their  future  spheres 
of  responsibility  and  duty.  Let  then  intelligence  and  self- 
command,  discrimination  and  justice,  equanimity  and  pru- 
dence,—in  a  word,  let  mind,  cultivated,  enlightened,  liberal, 
sway  the  sceptre  of  its  government,  and  the  school-room 
will  become  the  place  not  of  defective  but  of  successful 

discipline. 

Oliver  Crane. 
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Part  V.— TEACHERS. 

THE  science  of  cosmology  has  so  wide  a  scope,  that  it  is 
hard  to  limit  the  number  of  its  professors.  World- 
knowledge  implies,  first,  knowledge  of  worlds  in  general ; 
second,  knowledge  of  our  own  world  in  particular.  How 
worlds  in  general  g^ew  or  were  made ;  how  stars  group  in- 
to systems ;  how  suns  carry  their  planets  through  space ; 
tow  our  own  world  grew  out  of  a  burning  mass  into 
^  crusted  earth,  and  what  sort  of  revolutions  brought  it  into 
fitness  for  vegetable,  animal  and  human  life — there  is  a  story 
demanding  almost  superhuman  power,  knowledge,  and  skill, 
to  conceive  and  to  make  plain  to  us.  It  would  require  the 
author  of  a  '*  Cosmos  '*  to  teach  us  how  cosmical  systems  were 
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made,  and  the  philosophy  of  the  creation  of  stars  and    0/ 
worlds  is  enough  to  opcupy  that  one  mind.    But  in  coming 
down  from  the   heights  of  science  to  the  common  woric 
of  life,  the  subject  divides  itself  very  regularly  into  the 
duties  of  the  man  who  studies  all  the  stars,  and  the  duties 
of  him   who  only  studies    the    conformation  of  our   own 
particular  world ;  and  a  chair  of  astronomy,  and  a  chair  of 
geodesy,  are  two  divisions  which  the  nature  of  the  subject 
clearly  dictates. 

The  astronomer  who  studies  the  heavens,  and  the  geodesist 
who  studies  the  world  in  its  larger  relations  as  one  of 
the  planets,  have  both  a  geometry  of  the  highest  order 
to  wield ;  and  in  addition  to  the  geometry  of  the  heavens, 
they  have  the  physical  astronomy  of  the  heavens,  and  the 
whole  field  of  celestial  mechanics  or  star  machinery  to 
master  and  teach.  To  the  geographer  and  the  geologist, 
the  more  limited  task  is  assigned  of  studying  the  world 
in  its  divisions  of  earth  and  sea,  and  of  bringing  to  light  the 
hidden  treasures  of  both.  The  one  has  to  discover  to  us  all 
lands,  peoples,  and  countries ;  to  show  the  way  across  all 
seas,  to  fathom  all  depths  of  the  ocean,  to  predict  winds, 
N  tides,  and  seasons ;  and  that  is  enough  for  one  professor.  To 
<,i^nother  may  be  safely  left  the  discovery  of  all  the  treasures 
accumulated  under  lie  earth,  with  infinite  foresight,  for  the 
use  of  all-consuming  mankind ;  and  to  show  in  what  fold^ 
ancl  layers  and  pits  each  kind  of  matter  has  been  deposited 
and  stored  and  kept  ready  for  our  use,  so  that  we  may  kno^ 
'how  to  seek  and  where  to  find  it  whenever  we  want  it,  tha^  *^ 
quite  enough  for  one  professor  of  geology. 

We  have,  therefore,  in  this  division  a  professorship  ^* 
cosmology,  a  professorship  of  astronomy  and  geodesy ;  3^^ 
then  we  have  four  professorships  of  divisions — ^first,  of  matl*^ 
matical  and  physical  astronomy ;  second,  of  geodesy  ^^ 
mathematical  and  physical  geography ;  third,  of  geograpl^^ 
proper,  or  the  surface  of  the  earth  in  its  continents,  islari^^ 
rivers,  and  seas ;  and  fourth,  the  constitution  of  the  cai"*^ 
within,  as  a  great  storehouse  of  classified  materiaL  V/^^ 
have  thus  here  seven  professorships  with  ample  scope  ai^^ 
work. 

The  philosophy  of  life  is  a  subject  of  still  lai^ger  rang^" 
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Tbe  laws  which  determine  life  and  the  mode  of 
development  of  living  beings,  and  their  relations  to  each 
other  and  to  surrounding  creation,  is  a  subject  sufficiently 
deep  and  lai^e  to  form  the  duty  of  a  single  chair  for  the  pro- 
roundest  of  our  thinkers.  The  study  of  structure  merely 
as  an  organization  of  matter  for  the  purposes  of  life  is  a  sub- 
ject so  complicated,  that  the  structure  of  vegetable  and  of  ani- 
mal life  each  require  the  devotion  of  a  separate  lifetime,  and 
must  form  the  duty  of  a  separate  professor ;  and  in  like  man- 
ner the  forces  which  stir  vegetable  life,  and  the  laws  which 
govern  its  phenomena,  are  ample  work  for  one  or  more  pro- 
fessors, leaving  to  others  as  a  separate  division  the  study 
of  the  higher  life  of  animals.  We  have  thus  a  professor  of 
the  anatomy  of  vegetables,  and  another  of  the  physiology 
of  vegetable  life ;  and  we  have  a  professor  of  the  anatomy, 
[^  and  another  of  the  physiology  of  animal  life.  We  may, 
%  therefore,  have  in  this  department  the  following  chairs : — a 
chair  of  biology,  one  of  comparative  anatomy,  and  one  of 
comparative  physiology ;  a  chair  of  vegetable  anatomy, 
another  of  animal  anatomy,  a  third  of  vegetable  physiology, 
and  a  fourth  of  animal  physiology. 

We  have  now,  therefore,  in  the  division  of  the  philosophy  y^T 
of  matter  nature,  the  following  chairs : —  /ji^ '  :^ 


I.  In  the  School  of  Mathematics : — Seven  professorships. 
II.  In  the  School  of  Physics : — Seven  professorships. 

III.  In  the  School  of  Cosmology : — Seven  professorships.      \^    He   '  ^ 

IV.  In  the  School  of  Biology : — Seven  professorships.  \  %.       ^ 


In  the  school  of  humanity,  or  the  philosophy  of  human 
^ture,  there  is  ample  scope  for  an  equal  number  of  profes- 
sorships ;  but  whether  the  state  of  education  and  of  opinion 
^^  England  would  warrant  or  sustain  the  appointment  of 
^o  large  a  number  of  professors  in  philosophies  so  immaterial 
^'^d  unmercantile  as  some  of  these,  mav  be  a  matter  of  seri- 
^^  doubt.  It  is  not  improbable  that  in  some  of  the  schools 
^  humanity  a  much  smaller  number  would  represent  the  im- 
portance assigned  to  these  studies  in  England.  The  follow- 
^^  serves  as  a  suggestion  of  the  smaller  numbers  by  which 
^*is  department  might  be  initiated,  leaving,  it  is  hoped,  the 
^ture  prospectp  with  extending  knowledge  and  refinement. 


...^' 
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of  an  increased  number  of  teachers,  giving  equal  important 
to  education  in  the  laws  of  mind  and  education  in  the  lai 
of  matter. 

The  following  may  be  regarded  as  a  provisional  arrange  ^ 
ment : — 

V.  In  the  School  of  Psychology  : — ^Two  professorships. 
VI.  In  the  School  of  Literature  and  Art : — Seven  professorships  j 
VII.  In  the  School  of  History : — ^Two  professorships. 
VIII.  In  the  School  of  Politics : — ^Two  professorships. 

Thus,  in  the  whole  university  we  should  have  forty-on^ 

philosophical  and  scientific  professorships  provisionally,  and 

ultimately  fifty-six. 

I 

SPECIAL  TECHNICAL  PROFESSORSHIPS. 

^  It  is  an  axiom  of  education  that  knowledge  or  science  is 
the  first  condition  of  power  in  art ;  but  it  is  equally  axio- 
matic that  skill  to  apply  that  art  will  not  come  of  itself,  and 
requires  a  course  of  initiation — which  course  of  initiation  is 
called  technical  education.  How  much  of  this  technical 
education  shall  be  given  in  the  workshop,  and  how  much  in 
the  school,  will  always  be  a  matter  for  serious  judgment,  and 
will  depend  on  the  nature  of  each  subject,  and  the  circum- 
stances and  capacities  of  each  pupil.  But  it  will  still  remain 
unquestionable  that  one  part  of  the  initiation  of  a  man  into 
the  duties  of  his  life  will  be  better  performed  in  the  school, 
and  another  in  the  workshop,  or  actual  business  of  life. 

In  addition,  therefore,  to  these  professorships  of  the 
science  necessary  to  deal  with  the  material  world,  there 
must  be  professorships  of  the  best  ways  of  dealing  with 
matter,  under  the  particular  conditions  of  the  destiny  in  life 
of  each  pupil ;  and  it  becomes  a  question  for  serious  consid- 
eration, what  are  the  professorships  of  application,  or  purely 
technical  chairs,  which  shall  be  provided  in  our  university. 
Looking  at  this  subject  d  priori  merely,  one  might  solve  the 
question  by  saying  that  to  every  professorship  there  might 
be  attached  a  subdivision  of  application,  to  be  taught  either 
by  the  same  professor  who  teaches  the  theory,  or  by  a  col- 
league appointed  for  the  purpose.  Such  an  arrangement 
would  be  inadequate,  for  this  reason  :  that  the  number  and 
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;>ortance  of  the  applications  of  a  subject  to  the  busines 
life  vary  extremely,  so  that  some  of  these  professor; 
uld  be  overwhelmed  while  others  were  idle. 
The  number  and  nature  of  special  technical  chairs  must, 
wever,  be  carefully  studied,  both  in  relation  to  the  profes- 
»ns  of  the  students,  and  to  the  methods  in  which  the  non- 
:hnical  professors  conduct  their  teaching.    In  our  techni- 

I  university,  the  whole  of  the  teaching  of  the  pure  science 

II  naturally  be  conducted  with  a  technical  aim,  and  to  that 
tent,  therefore,  all  the  chairs  will  be  technical  chairs ;  but 
pplementary  to  these,  and  having  as  their  aim — not  the 
inciples  of  knowledge,  but  the  practical  methods  of  appfi- 
tion,  will  be  what  I  call  strictly  professional  chairs. 

I.  The  School  of  Mechanics : — Five  professorships. 
II.  The  School  of  Civil  Construction  : — Seven  professorships. 

III.  The  School  of  Naval  Architecture : — Five  professorships. 

IV.  The  School  of  Mines  : — Five  professorships. 

V.  The  School  of  Commerce : — Five  professorships. 
VI.  The  School  of  Agriculture  : — Five  professorships. 
^11.  The  School  of  Astronomy,  Navigation,  and  Surveying : — Five 

professorships. 
II.  The  School  of  Literature  and  Languages : — Five  (?)  professor- 
ships. 
^  The  School  of  Fine  Arts : — Five  professorships. 
I.  The  School  of  Political  Economy :— Five  (?)  professorships. 
I.  The  School  of  Metaphysics  and  Ethics : — Five  (?)  professor-> 
ships. 
The  School  of  Pedagogy :— Three  professorships. 

regard  to  Nos.  VIIL,  X.,  and  XL,  it  is  to  be  remarked 

hese  professorships  might  possibly  be  all  identified  with 

;ponding  professorships  of  pure  philosophy  or  science 

7int  which  would  be  determined  mainly  by  personal 

:ation  in  the  professor,  and  by  practical  convenience 

courses.    There  remain,  however,  of  purely  technical 

orships,  forty-five ;   so  that,  in  all,  our  university  will 

a  teaching  staff  of  one  hundred  and  one  professors. 


ling  that  is  valuable  in  education  is  efibrt ;  and  it  is 
tage  which  science  possesses  that  the  interest  boys 
induces  them  to  make  efforts  in  its  study. 
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REMARKS  ON  ''ETYMOLOGICAL  REVER/ESr* 

AS  reveries  in  general  are  very  pleasant,  so  especially 
are  etymological  reveries.  They  have  somewhat  o 
the  poetical,  fanciful.  It  could  be  said  that  one  differenc 
between  ancient  and  modem  times  consists  in  the  way  ety 
mology  is  treated.  Etymological  researches  of  moder 
times  are  of  a  scientific  character ;  but  the  etymologies  oj 
the  ancients,  for  instance  those  given  by  Plato  in  his  Cratyltu 
might  well  be  called  etymological  reveries.  But  there  is  om 
department  where  even  now^-days  etymological  revericj 
must  be  allowed,  namely,  in  the  department  of  roots.  The 
roots  of  words,  like  those  of  trees,  are  hidden ;  there  is  i 
mystery  around  them;  it  requires  a  poetical  mind  to  dis 
cover  the  main  threads  of  their  wonderful  web  of  ideas  anc 
thoughts.  Language  itself  indulges  in  a  kind  of  reverie  ii 
the  way  it  causes  to  come  forth  from  one  root  so  manj 
trees  and  flowers,  twigs,  buds,  and  leaves.  In  so  far  th< 
"  Reveries  "  in  the  Oqtober  number  of  the  Monthly  are  a 
interesting  as  they  are  suggestive.  Permit  me  to  mak( 
a  few  remarks  with  regard  to  some  of  the  most  striking  oi 
them. 

The  author  of  the  article  shows  the  great  part  which  thi 
letter  N  has — ^with  or  without  a  vowel  after  it — in  the  form 
of  negation.  To  this  I  would  add  the  Hebrew  word  noo  ii 
the  sense  of,  to  say  No,  to  hinder^  to  bring  to  nought ;  in  refer 
ence  to  which  Gesenius  (Thesaurus,  p.  859)  points  out  th 
Semitic  neg^ative  particles  la,  ma,  na,  an,  from  which  are  t 
be  derived  the  Arabic  nak,  naha,  naha  and  other  words,  sig^i 
fying  to  hinder,  to  forbid,  to  abstain,  etc.  Again,  the  Hebrc\ 
nooay  he  says,  has  the  same  meaning  as  the  Latin  nucti 
rentiere^  viz. :  to  refuse  something  by  shaking  the  head,  an 


*  Our  readert  will  be  pleased  to  learn  tliat  the  author  of  *'  Reveries,"  and  other  contrihutlons 
this  Magasiac,  Dr.  F.  L.  O.  Roehrig,  now  of  Cornell  Universitjr,  has  lately  received  irotn  the  Snll 
of  Turkey*  through  the  Turkish  Minister  at  Washington,  the  honorable  title,  '*  Chevalier  of  t 
Imperial  Order  of  the  Medjidy^."  Dr.  Roehrig  was  for  several  years  connected  with  the  Pf«wi 
Legation  at  Coostantim^le,  where  his  study  of  the  Turkish  language  resulted  in  the  overthrow  of  1 
then  carrent  theory  of  the  grammar  of  that  tongne,  and  tht  establishment  of  the  true  thedvy.  T 
tide  Prof.  Koehrig  now  enjoys  u  doubtless  an  official  recognitiua  of  the  honor  ht  baa  lei^  MJOf 
among  scholars  for  this  service  to  science.— The  present  article,  received  smae  montha  siacc,  1 
been  unavoidably  .debiyed.-*-EoiTOR. 
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d  be  considered  as  the  primary  root  to  those  sigfnifica- 
s ;  in  the  same  way  he  shows  the  negative  power  of  the 
ibles  ncy  na,  an  in  Sanscrit,  in  the  Persian  and  other 
vGerman  languages. 

seems  that  those  ideas  are  intimately  connected  with 
:her  circumstance,  not  less  mysterious,  and  not  less  uni- 
al — ^the  gesticulation  which  certainly  had  some  part  in 
origin  of  speech.  But  still  one  may  easily  be  led  in- 
clusions. Nodding  the  head  seems  to  us  the  natural 
1  of  affirmation,  and  shaking  the  head  is  the  correspond- 
sign  of  negation,  as  if  to  say :  We  won't  hear  anything 
hat,  or  as  if  to  indicate  our  intention  to  shake  it  off. 
'crtheless,  the  Turks  have  exactly  the  opposite  signs  of 
ition  and  affirmation.  And  so  we  find  an  opposite  mean- 
in  words  belongfing  to  the  same  family.  While  for 
mce  the  Hebrew  En  is  a  negative  particle,  the  Syriac 
(written  with  the  same  letters)  means  Yes;  as  for 
ince  in  the  Syriac  version  of  Matth.  v.,  37.  And  while 
English  Nay  is  negative,  the  Greek  vat  is  affirmative, 
dally  so  in  modern  Greek,  where  it  stands  for  Yes. 
5  everything  is,  so  to  speak,  affirmed  by  its  mere  exist- 
,  so  in  a  general  way  the  affirmative  particles  are  of  a 
ter  character  than  the  negative  particles.  The  words 
ying  negation  are  more  energetic  and  more  expressive ; 
«Fords  for  affirmation  are  generally  expressions  of  agree- 
t.  The  Hebrew  has  no  word  to  express  our  "  Yes; "  it 
ats  the  word  of  the  question.  "  Art  thou  my  son,  Esau?" 
m  "  (it).  "  Do  you  know  Laban?  "  "  We  know."  From 
rerb  naanta — belonging  both  to  the  Hebrew  and  Arabic 
lie  sense  of  "to  be  pleasant,  agreeable" — comes  the 
)ic  naam, "  Well ! "  In  the  vulgar  Arabic,  naam  signifies 
miy  "  Yes,"  but  answers  also  to  the  French  "  PlaiUilf* 
>th  cases  the  sense  of  agreeing,  pleasing,  is  the  underly- 
>ne.  And  so  comes  the  Italian  si  from  Sic  (so  be  it) ; 
Latin  hoc  {sit  sciL)  comes  the  old  French  or,  in  the 
lied  Langue  d*oc,  while  the  form  oil  {/toe  illud  sit)  was 
wards  changed  into  oui.  The  particles  of  affirmation 
always  a  more  general  sense  than  those  of  negation, 
ire  consequently  less  powerful. 
le  author  of  the  article  in  question  finds  the  negation 
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again  in  nox,  in  the  Semitic  Jai/,  /aila,  and  in  the  Hebre 
laaff  lot  (to  hide,  to  cover).  The  later  woYds  recall  to  min 
lateo^  Xar^aro  (iXa^or)  etc. ;  and  so  is  nox  probably  coi 
nected  with  rvSy  the  Sancrit  naita  and  many  other  word 
It  could  nevertheless  be  that  the  negation  is  the  radic 
sense  of  all  those  words.  We  find  besides  in  Hebrew 
Arabic  and  Aramaic  the  verb  /aaA^  denoting  weaknes 
laziness,  weariness,  etc.,  which  could  be  brought  bac 
to  the  same  primary  notion.  And  so  the  Semitic  words  fc 
night  (Hebrew  and  Arabic  lai/^  Syriac  UZ/Ot  Aetbiopi 
lelUhe)  might  have  the  negative  particle  la  as  prefix.  E^i 
not  to  speak  of  the  difierent  etymologies  given  by  other  h^^ 
authorities,  there  is  one  objection  to  be  made.  In  the  Indc 
German  languages  it  is  very  common  to  put  the  negativ 
particle  (a  and  an  in  Sanscrit,  a  in  Greek,  etc.),  as  a  prefi 
to  a  word,  in  order  to  change  its  meaning  to  the  oppc 
site,  or  negative  one.  This  occurs  even  in  words  of  a  pos 
tive  or  affirmative  sense ;  True  and  truth  are  expressed  i 
Greek  by  "not  concealing"  (akri^tid)'^  healthy  is  expresse 
in  Sanscrit  by  "  not  sick ''  {anamdja\  etc.  But  in  the  Semiti 
languages  this  kind  of  compound  words  occur  only  in  a  fe^ 
exceptional  cases.  The  Semitic  languages  have  no  sue 
words  as  unkind,  unclean,  unjust,  etc.  They  have,  to  dc 
note  that,  words  especially  framed.  Besides,  the  a  priva 
tive,  the  prefixes  un^  in,  etc.,  are  generally  used  in  regar 
to  abstract  ideas.  Such  striking  notions  as  dari^  nighty  etc 
are  expressed  by  special  words.  .  A  shadow,  for  instance 
is  certainly  a  negation ;  it,  nevertheless,  makes  the  impres 
sion  upon  us  as  being  a  reality,  and  is  therefore,  in  mos 
languages,  expressed  by  a  special  word. 

The  resemblance  between  night  and  the  German  nicA 
and  nacht^  spoken  of  in  the  same  article,  is  very  striking 
But  nicht  is  not  an  original  word ;  nicht  is  (the  same  as  th 
English  naught)  a  contracted  form  of  the  Gothic  nivaUus^  th 
old  high  German  niwiht^  in  the  same  sense  as  the  English  n 
whit^  the  French  ne  point,  the  Italian  ne  punto  (nc  punctum  gm 
dem)  ne  mica  (not  a  bit).  Even  the  Latin  non  is  the  contrac 
tion  of  the  formerly  used  nocnum  (1.  e.  ne  unum\  noenu,  whicl 
occurs  several  times  in  Lucretius,  who,  also,  uses  sometime 
nehilum  instead  of  nihil  (iii.  200 ;  iv,  710;  iii.  828  ed.  Bernays] 
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-Also,   the  mentioned   resemblance  between  French  nuit 
^frcnn  nuir/)  and  nuit  (night)  seems  to  be  the  natural  conse- 
quence of  the  formation  of  those  words.     The  Latin  noccre 
bas  g^dually  been  changed  into  French  nuire^  the  same  as 
tcm^ucere  into  conduire^  lucere  into  luirc.     From  noXy  or  rather 
w^rt  (the  use  of  the  oblique  case  could  also  be  observed  in 
the    Italian  notte^  pace^  duce,  legge,  all  of  which  are  derived 
froni  the  oblique  case)  comes  the  French  nutty  (old  nuict),  in 
th^   same  way  as  cuit  comes  from  coctum  or  coct^  conduit  from 
co99^iuctum.   The  resemblance  between  nuit  the  noun  and  nuit^ 
th^  verb  is  a  mere  coincidence  as  that  between  the  pronoun 
iu£   (from  illujus  according  to  Fr.  Diez),  and  the  verb  luit 
(Asrir^),  or  that  between  puis  (Spanish  pues^  Portug,  poz)  from 
f^^ty  and  piiits^  from  puteus, 

-Again,  the  mentioned  coincidence  between  north  and  left 

ha.zid,  south  and  right  hand,  etc.,  is  very  striking,  the  more 

sOy  as  those  denominations  seem  to  be  common  to  so  many 

nations.    The  same  as  the  province  Yemen  has  its  name 

from  its  being  at  the  right  hand  or  south  (the  Arabian 

Geographers  take  it  in  the  sense  of  happy ^  others  derive  the 

narae  "Arabia  felix"  from  the  city  of  Aden,  which  would 

answer  to  the  Hebrew  Eden,  happiness),  so  the  province 

Dekkan,  in  East  India,  has  its  name  from  Sanscrit  dakshina 

(^vhence  Zt^i6%y  dexter)  which  signifies  both  right  and  south. 

Gescnius    (Thesaurus,    p.   72),    Rosenmiiller  (Bibl.    Alter* 

thumskunde  L,  p.  161),  and  others  show  that  in  the  Hebrew, 

the  ArafeiSin,  the  Sanscrit,  the  Irish  and  the  Mongolian,  the 

East  is  considered  as  the  part  before,  the  west  as  behind,  and 

that  consequently  the  south  is  at  the  right  hand.    S.  C. 

^alaa  says  that  the  same  denominations  exist  in  Mandchu 

and  in  Coptic*     J.  Grimm  in  his  "  Geschichte  der  Dcutschen 

^P'^^cke^'*   has  devoted  a  whole  chapter  (chap.  40)  to  the 

^^Hous  denominations  of  right  hand  and  left  hand :   the  lat- 

^^^  is  called  by  the  Esthonians  karra^  karriy  i.  e.,  the  bad,  the 

''^Ofig  hand  ;  the  right  is  called  the  good  hand ;  and  so  like- 

^"^se  by  the  Finnish,  the  Laponians  and  many  others.     The 

s^m^  subject  is  treated  in  an  Italian  periodical  {Ascoli^  Studj 

^'^^^Wff/i,  1855).  • 

'^  'viodicataoa  of  the  aothoriicd  version  of  <bc  Ettflich  BiUc,"  by  the  RtT.  S  C  Malaii,  p.  8& 
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With  regard  to  the  foregoing  I  have  treated  the  sam 
subject  at  length  in  the  Zeitschrift  der  deutsclun  morgenloMdx 
schen  Gesellscliaft  (1867).  There  I  proposed  another  vic^ 
viz.,  that  originally  there  were  only  two  regions  distir 
guished.  South  and  east  together  were  called  the  fron 
part,  the  part  before,  also  the  right  side,  or  the  bright  side 
in  opposition,  north  and  west  together  were  called  the  pai 
behind,  or  the  left  part ;  south  as  well  as  east  being  consic 
ered  as  the  part  in  front :  Kadim  in  Hebrew  (from  keden 
before)  would  signify  not  only  east,  but  also  the  south,  th 
same  as  Zoplion  (from  a  root  which  signifies  to  hide)  woul 
denote  north  and  west  (hence  perhaps  the  Greek  Z6<po^^  nc 
S6(poy).  What  induced  me  to  that  hypothesis  is  the  fact 
that  the  Arabic  iabul  signifies  east  wind,  while  JkiMa 
denotes  the  south  both  from  a  root,  with  the  significatio 
''  before,  in  front  " ;  that  Homer  distinguishes  only  two  sidei 
one  of  which  is  called  the  bright,  also  the  right  side,  whil 
the  other  is  called  the  dark,  or  the  left,  or  the  part  behind 
that  in  the  Hieroglyphics  east  and  right  are  expressed  b 
the  same  sign,  as  also  west  and  left  side ;  that  the  Chines 
call  the  south  the  part  before,  the  north  the  part  behinc 
and  many  other  instances  showing  the  same  tendency.  Goioj 
out  from  the  same  idea,  I  tried  to  explain  why  the  Greek 
considered  the  left  side  as  of  evil  omen  (whence  Lati 
sinister  signifies  both  left  and  inauspicious)*  while  the  Roman 
considered  it  as  df  good  omen,  the  south  being  the  fron 
part  of  the  Augurs,  the  east  the  left.  As  we  express  mourx 
ing  by  the  black  color,  while  light  color  and  the  many 
colored .  flowers  are  the  emblems  of  joy,  so  in  most  Ian 
guages  there  is  connected  with  the  notion  of  dark  th* 
idea  of  something  disagreeable;  everything  agreeaUe  i 
brought  in  connection  with  light  and  bright,  and  evei 
right.  And  so  ag^ain  I  tried  to  show  how  the  Semitic 
yamifiy  rights  souths  and  liappy  (whence  the  name  of  Ben 
jamin)  is  connected  with  the  word  Atnan  (whence  Amen) 
to  be  true^  firm;  so  that  the  denomination  of  the  righ 
hand  is  the  same  as  we  say  in  German  ^^  die  rechti 
Handy'  the  right  hand  in  English — ^that  is  to  say  the  tru< 
hand,  the  hand,  as  in  a  similar  way  in  Greek  the  lef 
hand  is  also  called  ''  the  other  hand  **  (7  kxkia })  that  the  right 
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side  is  at  the  same  time  the  bright  and  the  front  side ;  that 
in  the  same  way  that  Homer  calls  death  darkness  ((xxoros), 
so  iw^ith  the  west  is  associated  the  idea  of  death,  with  the 
east  the  idea  of  life ;  that  again  life,  light,  happiness,  wisdom, 
i%hteousness,  glory,  etc.,  are  considered  as  in  intimate 
connection  with  each  other,  and  that  the  various  words 
expressing  those  qualities  often  sprung  forth  from  one  and 
the  same  radical  word  as  the  primitive  idea. 

M.  Grunbaum. 


•  ♦  >♦ 


A     CASE    FOR    CONSIDERATION. 

rHE  thoroughness  of  teachers  now-a-days  is  not  less  as, 
tonishing  to  a  veteran  of  the  old  school, — which  I  may 
^^ii^ly  call  myself,  having  taught  our  district  school  for  three 
Winters,  some  forty  years  ago,  and  a  good  teacher  I  was 
coi^nted  too,  if  I  do  say  it, — the  thoroughness  of  teachers 
no'^r-a-days,  I  repeat,  is  not  less  astonishing  than  the  quantity 
ai^ci  variety  of  the  instruction  they  give,  and  the  splendid 
l><^oks  and  things  they  have  to  help  them  in  their  work.  If 
yoia  could  only  have  seen  the  school  I  had  to  teach,  and  the 
cHildren's  books,  and  the  benches  and  everything, — though 
you  couldnH  have  found  in  those  days  a  better  school' 
^r  school-house  the  county  through, — if  you  could  have 
seen  the$n^  I  opine  that  you  would  not  be  so  free  in  finding 
fa.\ilt  with  what  teachers  have  to  do  with  now. 

I  didn't  set  out,  however,  to  make  any  comparison  of  those 
old  times  with  the  present,  though  I  have  half  a  mind  to 
do  it  sometime,  but  rather  to  ask  your  opinion  of  a  special 
<^ase  which  seems  to  me  to  be  somewhat  extraordinary.  The 
occasion  is  a  series  of  questions  on  chemistry  lately  pro- 
pounded to  and  answered  by  a  grand-daughter  of  mine,  at 
^^  examination  of  her  class  in  the  High  School.  The  class 
"^^e  just  finished  chemistry,  having  studied  it  some  twelve 
^'"fourteen  weeks.  The  thorough  mastery  of  this  abstruse 
^^*cnce  in  so  brief  a  period  by  a  mere  girl, — or  "  young  lady  '* 
^^  I  should  say  after  the  modem  fashion, — fairly  fills  me  with 
^^totiishment ;   and   yet   she   assures  me   that  only  about 
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one-fifth  of  her  school  time  was  devoted  to  the  scienca 

Perhaps  I  over  estimate  the  work  she  has  done,  and  take  a^ 

unwarrantable  pride  in  telling  of  her  success  ;  nevertheless 

and  in  spite  of  her  repudiation  of  my  commendations,  I  ar 

not  at  all  inclined  to   believe  her  accomplishment  to  1> 

"nothing  extra,"  as  she,  with  Young  American  sang  froidy  i 

pleased  to  call  it.    Is  it  possible  that  the  girl,  and  her  school 

and  the  teacher  who  has  taught  them,  are  no  better  than  th( 

average  ?    I  am  no  chemist  myself,  and  so  may  not  be  com. 

petent  to  judge  in  the  matter,  yet  I  cannot  by  any  means 

believe,  and  I  may  add,  the  girl's  mother  (she  was  a  good 

scholar  too,  in  her  day,  though  of  course  she  never  studied 

chemistry),  the  girl's  mother  is  as  little  inclined  to  believe  it 

ordinary  work.     Will  not  you,  or  some  of  your  contributors 

decide  the  matter  for  us  ? 

Here  are  the  questions,  together  with  the  answers  giver 

by  my  grand-daughter  in  writing.     I  have  compared  the 

answers  with  the  words  of  the  book,  and  assure  you  that 

they  are  correct  in  every  instance.     If  you  do  not  call  that 

extra  good  reciting,  I  should  like  to  know  what  you  do  cal 

it.     I  have  marked  the  pages  of  the  book  so  that  you  car 

verify  the  answers  for  yourselves. 

G.  R.  Andpere. 

[Note. — ^We  print  below  the  paper  (a  transcript  evidently ;  we  shoulc 
have  been  better  pleased  had  we  received  the  original)  which  so  delighti 
and  astonishes  our  venerable  friend,  fully  sympathizing  with  him  in  th< 
latter  emotion  at  least.  Considering  the  amount  and  kind  of  informa 
tion  the  paper  exhibits,  as  the  result  of  three  months'  study  of  che 
mistry,  or  even  as  a  measure  of  that  result,  it  is  to  be  hoped  thai 
the  case  as  narrated  is  not  an  **  ordinary  "  one. — Editor.] 

Examination  Paper  of  Miss  A. Girls'  High  School. 

Class  B.     Chemistry. 

Q.  What  is  chemical  affinity  ? 

A.  Chemical  affinity  is  that  force  that  causes  the  elements 
of  matter  to  unite  ana  form  new  compounds.    (9). 

Q.  What  is  the  real  test  of  an  acid^ 

A.  It  unites  with  bases  to  form  salts.    (13). 

Q.  What  is  a  base  ? 

A.  A  base  is  a  substance  that  unites  with  an  acid  to  form 
a  salt.    (14), 
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Q.  What  is  a  salt? 

A.  A  sak  is  a  ternary  compound  formed  by  the  union  of 
acid  and  a  base.    Ti  A 

What  is  an  alkali  ? 

An  alkali  is  a  base  that  has  a  soapy  taste  and  feel.     It 
rns  the  turn  of  its  termination  to  a.    (14). 
p.  What  is  the  character  of  O  ? 

A.  It  is  destructive  in  all  its  effects.  It  is  all  around  us, 
d,  like  a  lurking  lion,  constantly  on  the  watch  for  a  chance 
spring  upon  and  devour  something.  ^22). 
D.  How  does  O  act  when  an  animal  dies  ? 
A.  The  instant  his  victim  exph'es,  and  sometimes  a  little 
oner,  he  is  so  anxious  to  commence,  he  begins  to  remove 
at  which  will  soon  be  an  offence  to  all  sensitive  nostrils.  (22). 

Give  an  instance  of  the  ferocity  of  O. 

The  blacksmith  draws  a  red-hot  iron  from  his  forge. 
le  O  seizes  the  opportunity  while  the  metal  is  glowing 
d  bites  off  great  scales  of  the  black  oxyd  of  iron  that  fly 
every  direction.    (23). 
Q.  What  does  blood  contain  ? 
A.  Blood  is  full  of  little  iron  disks,  or  gas-bags.    (24). 

S.  How  does  O  behave  in  blood  ? 
.  Here  the  O  revels  in  high  life.  It  sweeps  tingling 
irough  every  artery  and  vain,  distends  each  capilary  tube, 
ends  the  quick  flush  to  the  cheek,  snatches  up  its  portion  of 
he  food  that  comes  out  of  the  stomach,  gnaws  away 
ttthe  nerves  and  tissues,  eats  out  every  worn-out  muscle 
"Jci  all  waste  matter,  until  at  last  it  comes  back  through  the 
fcins,  thick  with  the  products  of  its  toil — the  cinders  of  the 
^  Hrithin  us.     (24). 

Q.  What  chemical  action  goes  on  in  the  human  body  ? 
^-  The  body  is  a  stove  in  which  fuel  is  burned,  and  the 
icmical  action  is  precisely  like  that  in  any  other  stove.  (25). 
9-    How  does  O  produce  motion  ? 

^*    The  action  of  O  in  the  movement  of  muscles  is  very 
S^lar.     In  order  to  move  a  limb,  the  muscle  must  contract. 

^lie  O  unites  with  part  of  the  muscle,  destroys  its 
J^tiure,  and  so  shortens  it.    (25). 
>     How  is  the  truth  of  this  established  ? 

The  truth  of  this  is  shown  very  clearly  when  we 
^^^Tiber  that  as  soon  as  we  begin  to  perform  any  unusual 
^^^5se,  we  commence  breathing  more  rapidly, — showing 
\  Xve  need  more  O  to  unite  with  the  muscles  to  perform 
^   work.    (25). 

}•    How  often  do  we  experience  a  change  of  heart  ? 
^*    As  the  heart  works  day  and  night  it  bums  out  in  about 
^^Hth.    So  we  have  a  literal  "new  heart"  every  thirty 
^y^?    (26), 
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p.  What  can  you  say  of  the  conduct  of  nitrogen  ? 

A.  Nitrogen  may   be  induced   to  join  its  fortune  w; 
iodine,  but  so  gingerly,  that  if  we  even  tread  heavily  '^^  ^ 
room   where   it  is   kept,  it  will  leave  its  partner  in  hL^ 
dudgeon,  and  bound  ofi  into  the  air  with  a  tremend 
explosion.    (32). 

Q.  What  is  it  to  "  set  the  North  river  on  fire  "  ? 

A.  To  "  set  the  North  river  on  fire  "  is  only  a  poeti 
exaggeration.    (48). 

Q.  Mention  a  marvellous  effect  of  water. 

A.  A  few  ounces  of  water  causes  the  physical  differer^  ^e 
between  the  round,  rosy  face  of  sixteen,  and  the  wrinkL^^^=d, 
withered  features  of  three  score  and  ten.    (48). 

Q.  What  is  the  law  of  physics  ? 

A.  ^^  Cold  contracts  "  is  the  law  of  physics.     (52). 

Q.  What  is  the  general  condition  of  water? 

A.  Water  is  full  of  contradictory  terms.     (52). 
What  makes  a  good  pavement  ? 

H  is  the  lightest  of  substances,  and  O  is  an  invisil^^ie 
gas,  yet  they  unite  and  form  a  solid  which  makes  a  paveme^Kit 
as  hard  and  unyielding  as  granite.     (52). 

Mention  an  important  fact  in  connection  with  H. 
H  burns  readily  and  explodes  most  fearfully.  (53). 

Q.  What  is  the  supposed  origin  of  diamonds  ? 

A.  Diamonds  are  supposed  to  be  of  vegetable  origfin, 
to  have  ended,  at    some  past  time,  as    gum    does    no 
from  cherry  trees,  and  then  slowly  crystalized  into  oct-^- 
hedrons  and  other  forms.     (55). 


Q.  What  can  you  say  of  the  appetite  of  C  ? 


At  a  high  temperature  the  appetite  of  C  for  O     ^^ 
insatiable. 

Q.  What  is  the  composition  of  air  ?  ^ 

A.  The  "air  we  breathe"  consists  of  N,  O,  CO,,  ^'^^^^ 
watery  vapor.  The  first  composes  ^,  the  second  |,  the  thi^^^ 
j^,  and  the  last  a  variable  proportion.     ^82). 

What  may  be  said  of  the  valor  of  cnloride  of  lime  ? 
A  handful  of  chloride  of  lime,  thrown  under  the  ^oC^^^ 
will  vanquish  even  a  dead  mouse,  or  any  other  odorifero^^^ 
domestic  animal,  living  or  dead. 

p.  What  is  the  cause  of  phosphorescence  ? 

A.  Phosphorescence  is  generally  attributed  to  the  ^^di 
oxydation  of  the  phosphorus  secreted  by   the  animal 
plant.     (103). 

Q.  Wnat  are  the  principal  varieties  of  Fe  ? 

A.  Cast  Fe,  wrought  or  malleable  Fe,  steel  and  galvani^^ 
Fe.    (129-30). 

Q.  What  deception  is  practiced  by  cutlers?  ^    ^^ 

A.  Cheap  knives  made  of  cast  iron  are  often  heated  "^^ 
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charcoal  a  little  time,  so  that  the  outside  only  becomes 
►t^elified  as  it  were.     (130). 

^.  How  is  gold  found  in  nature  ? 

J\.  It  occurs  sometimes  in  cubes,  in  masses  called  nuggets, 
»:^<i  is  always  native.    (145). 

^.  What  can  jou  say  ol  the  friendliness  of  S  ? 

-A.  The  perspiration  from  our  bodies  contains  more  or  less 
i »  and  this,  as  it  passes  through  our  pockets,  fraternizes  with 

y  silver  we  may  chance  to  nave  there.    (149). 

Q.  How  is  gun-cotton  prepared  ? 

A.  Gun-cotton  is  prepared  by  dipping  celular  tissue 
1  strong  NO5.    (162). 

Q.  What  can-  you  say  of  the  fecundity  of  vincJgar 
another  ?  " 

A.  It  acts  as  a  ferment  and  frequently  generates  a  nation 

infusoria — vinegar  eels.    (177). 

Q.  What  effect  has  vinegfar  on  young  ladies  ? 

A.  In  the  case  of  young  ladies  who  use  it  (as  well  as  slate 
J^ncils)  to  relieve  corpulency,  it  produces  delicacy  and 
"^^ally  consumption.    (178). 


Q.  What  does  lock-jaw  mfallibly  prove  ? 


This  symptom  infallibly  proves  to  the  physician  that 
death  has  been  caused  by  strycnnine.    (200). 


Q,  Describe  the  process  of  putrefaction  ? 


The  P,  and  S  present  in  flesh  especially,  taking  up  the 
ti  in  hot  haste,  and  flying  oflF  as  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and 
phosphu retted  hydrogen,  salute  our  olfactories  with  their 
^ell  known  odors.    (211). 

Q.  What  are  the  chemical  characteristics  of  the  hog? 

A.  The  hog  is  a  filthy  animal,  a  gross  feeder,  and  subject 
bo  so  many  cutaneous  diseases,  that  he  will  even  stop  eating 
For  the  luxury  of  being  scratched.    (220). 

Q.  Describe  bismuth. 

A.  Bismuth  is  a  reddish-white  metal.  It  is  known  chiefly 
^s  an  oxyd,  in  which  form  it  is  much  prized  as  a  cosmetic  by 
bhose  whose  fading  charms  necessitate  the  use  of  pearl 
powder.    (248). 

Q.  What  caution  is  necessary  in  the  use  of  pearl  powder? 

A.  This  should  not  be  indulged  in  by  ladies  intending  to 
visit  chemical  laboratories,  or  lectures,  as  a  few  bubbles  of 
K  S  escaping  into  the  air  will  change  the  snow-white  com- 
plexion into  a  most  suggestive  black.    (248). 

[Note. — We  are  compelled  to  omit  the  remainder  of  the  paper,  our 
t  imits  forbidding  further  indulgence.  Enough  has  been  given,  however, 
^o  show  how  successfully  our  worthy  contributor's  grand-daughter 
has  been  chemically  "  steelified  as  it  were  "  by  her  brief  exposure. 
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''AND''  AT  THE  BEGINNING  OF  A   SENTENC 

THE  argument  by  which  Mr.  Barrett  attempts,  in 
April  number  of  the  Monthly,  to  show  that  i 
*Mmproper,  inconsistent,  and  contradictory  to  commi 
a  sentence  after  a  period  with  the  conjunction  andy*  i 
be  specious;   but, 

1.  If  it  proves  anything,  it  proves  too  much.  It  pr< 
not  merely  that  and  should  never  be  used  to  begi 
sentence  immediately  after  a  period,  but  that  no  conjunc 
should  ever  be  so  used,  not  even  but,  or  nor^  or  either^  or 
or  tlurefore.  And  yet  Mr.  B.  himself  begins  the  fourth  p 
graph  of  his  article  with  a  "  conjunction." 

2.  The  argument  is  sophistical.    Speaking  of  the  pei 
he  says  it  **  indicates  a  completion," — *'  a  full  stop."   Loo 
speaking,  the  pause  at  a  period  may  be  called  a  ''  full  st< 
as  it  indicates  a  verbal  completion  of  a  sentence.     But 
very  far  from  always  indicating  a  full  stop  in  the  sei 
This,   oftentimes,  is  reached    only    with    the  end    of 
discourse.     If,  therefore,  there  is  not  a  "  full "  stop  in 
sense,  we    see    not    why    sentences    may    not    someti 
be  coupled  by  andy  even  though  the  former  of  them 
closed  with  a  period. 

•^..  It  is  opposed  to  the  practice  of  scholarly  writ 
>.Steele  frequently  begins  a  sentence  after  a  period  with  and 
*-?  -4 «dr,- though  it  may  be  said  that  this  is  awful,  yet," 
( Spectator y  No.  360^.  Addison  does  the  same: — **Andf  to 
end  that  this  college  of  statesmen  may  be  thoroug 
practised  in  the  political  style,  they  are  to  make  use  of 
etc,  (Do.  No.  305^.  Junius  does  it: — ''And  now,  Sir  Willi 
I  shall  take  my  leave  of  you  forever."  (Letter  VII).  Macat 
does  it : — "  We  have  of  late  observed  with  great  pleas 
some  symptoms  which  lead  us  to  hope  that  respects 
literary  men  of  all  parties  are  beginning  to  be  impatient 
this  insufferable  nuisance.    Andwc  purpose  to  do  what  ir 


'  A  food  illustration  of  this  may  be  seen  at  the  close  of  the  4th  chapter  of  St.  Matthew's  G 
Compare  the  first  clause  of  the  first  verse  of  Clupter  V.  with  the  last  verse  of  Chapter  IV. 
closely  connected   the   thought!     And  yet  the  two  veises  are  separated,  not  improperiy 
period. 
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for  the  abating  of  it."  As  Mr.  B.  himself  admits,  our  best 
►lars  and  most  elegant  writers  "  frequently "  begin  a 
ence  with  and.    And  why  not  if  the  sense  justifies  it? 

Mr.  B.'s  reasoning  displays  an  ignorance  of  one  of  the 
t  simple  and  obvious  principles  of  grammar  and  punctu- 
n.  For,  as  Lindley  Murray  says,  "  as  there  are  many 
iunctions  and  connective  phrases  appropriated  to  the 
pling  of  sentences,  that  are  never  employed  in  joining 
members  of  a  sentence ;  so  there  are  several  conjunctions 
ropriated  to  the  latter  use,  which  are  never  employed  in 
former ;  and  some  that  are  equally  adapted  to  both  those 
poses :  as,  again^  furtlieVy  besides^  etc.,  of  the  first  kind ; 
e,  lesty  unlessy  that,  so  that,  etc.,  of  the  second ;  and  but,  and, 
therefore,  etc.,  of  the  last." 

hat  the  conjunction  and  is  often  improperly  used,  not 
r  at  the  commencement  of  sentences  but  elsewhere,  we 
lit.    But  the  idea  that  a  sentence  should  never  begin  with 

absurd.     It  would  be  quite  as  sensible  and  worthy  of 

sideration  to  insist  that  a  sentence  should  never  begin 

1  but  or  nor. 

S.  W.  W.^  _ 

£D  UCA  TIONAL    INTELLIGENCE'M  'k  I  ^j 

JEW  YORK. — Altogether  the  most  commendable  t6- 
port  from  our  State  Department  of  Education,  that 
have  ever  received,  is  that  of  Mr.  Weaver,  for  the  current 
r.  It  reviews  the  condition  and  working  of  our  school 
tern — its  merits,  defects,  and  needs — in  a  style  at  once 
n,  dignified,  and  critical,  as  befits  so  important  a  docu- 
it.  The  absence  of  educational  common-place  and  cant 
specially  noticeable,  the  Superintendent's  practical  and 
iness-like  views  being  presented  with  a  straightforward- 
s  and  candor  too  rarely  exhibited  in  School  Reports. 
5  review  of  the  depliraMe  condition  of  the  district 
aries,  the  judicious  criticism  of  the  system  of  school 
ervision,  and  the  discussion  of  proposed  chatvge^  \iv  \.\v^ 
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organization  of  the  school  system,  should  be  attent 
read  by  every  parent  in  the  State,  as  well  as  by  tea< 
and  school  officers.  The  statistics  reported  are  full,  ai 
the  point ;  and  show  that  the  improvement  made  ir 
schools  in  1868,  the  first  year  of  departure  from  rate- 
was  not  only  sustained,  but  surpassed  in  1869.  For  e 
pie,  while  the  school  population  reported  shows  a  s 
decline  for  the  year,  the  increase  in  the  aggregate  nu; 
of  days'  attendance  at  school  was  equivalent  to  nearly 
million  days.  The  State  is  divided  into  11,784  school 
tricts,  containing  11,703  school-houses,  classified,  accoi 
to  the  materials  of  which  they  are  constructed,  as  foil 
Log,  151;  frame,  9,894;  brick,  1,140;  stone,  518.  The 
spent  for  school-houses,  outhouses,  sites,  fences,  fumi 
and  repairs  during  the  year  was  $2455,453.  The  rep< 
value  of  all  the  school-houses  and  sites  was  $16,450 
The  average  value  of  school-houses  and  sites  is,  in 
cities,  $29400;  in  the  rural  districts,  $678.  The  av€ 
value  of  school-houses  in  the  rural  districts  is  nearly 
seven  per  cent,  greater  than  it  was  three  years  ago. 
rapid  increase  in  the  value  of  the  school  properties 
Superintendent  considers  as  evidence  of  the  fact,  thai 
people  appreciate  the  importance  of  comfortable  and  * 
modious  school-houses;  and  that,  encouraged  by  a  { 
system  which  promises  stability,  and  which  affords 
year  increased  facilities  for  the  acquirement  of  usefu 
struction,  they  are  willing  to  tax  themselves  largely  to  a 
in  carrying  out  the  plan.  The  whole  number  of  chil 
between  the  ages  of  five  and  twenty-one,  as  reported, 
1463,299,  a  falling  off  of  630  from  the  number  reporter 
1868.  Of  these  children,  607,583  were  reported  from 
cities,  and  855,716  from  the  rural  districts.  The  aggre 
attendance  upon  the  common  schools  during  the  year 
998,664,  the  average  daily  attendance  being  468421. 
increase  in  the  average  daily  attendance  was  22,553.  ^S 
1867,  when  the  schools  were  made  entirely  free,  the  incr 
in  average  daily  attendance  has  been  nearly  50,000,  notv 
standing  the  school  terms  have  been  lengthened  two  w< 
The  average  length  of  terms  the  past  year  was,  in  citi< 
weeks  2  days ;  in  rural  districts  32  weel(  s  and  4  days. 
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average  for  the  State  was  35  weeks  and  i  day.     Besides  the 
children  instructed  in  the  common  schools,  there  were  in 
the  private  schools  125,931;  in  academies,  30,131;  in  col- 
leges, 2499;  in  normal  schools,  3,541 — making  the  aggregate 
scbool-going  population  of  the  State,  1,160,766.    The  whole 
number  of  teachers  employed  in  the  common  schools  was 
28,310— males,  6,230;    females,   28,310.      The    amount    ex- 
pended for  teachers*  wages  was,  in  the  cities  $2,790,069; 
in  rural  districts,    $3,302,111 — total    $6,092,180;    increase, 
$494,673.     The  average  salary  for  each  teacher  was,  in  the 
cities,  $642  87  ;  in  the  rural  districts,  $257  86.    The  average 
for  the  State  was  $355  02.    The  entire  amount  expended 
during  the  year  for  the  support  of  public  education,  not  in- 
cluding appropriations  in  aid  of  orphan  asylums  and  other 
cbaritabie  institutions,  was  $10,107,289  35. 

ONTARIO. — The   report  of  the  Chief  Superintendent 
of  Education  for  the  year  1868,  though  tardily  published, 
is  an  interesting  and  instructive  document,  especially  in 
that  it  shows  the  working  of  a  school  system  resembling, 
yet  in  many  respects  widely  different  from,  our  own.     In 
obedience  to  an  old  statute,  the  returns  of  school  popula- 
tion include  only  those  between  five  and  sixteen  years  of 
^,  though  the  school  law  confers  the  right  of  attending 
the  public  schools   upon  all   residents  between    five  and 
twenty^ne.     The  population  of  Ontario  is  not  far  from 
'»50O,ooo,  allowing  for  a  reasonable  increase  since  the  census 
of  1861.  The  school  population  (5  to  16),  as  reported  for  1868, 
was  464,2 1 5.     Of  this  number  397,792  were  enrolled  in  the 
Public  schools.    The  pupils  of  other  ages  swelled  the  total 
attendance  to  419,899, — boys,  221,807;  girls,  198,092.    The 
^^erage  attendance  was  only  169,978.    The  increase  in  the 
''uniber  enrolled  was    18,256,  and  in  average  attendance 
^rOa^    The  average  time  of  keeping  the  schools  open  (in- 
^'''ding  one  month  of  legal  vacation   and   holidays)   was 
over  eleven  months — from  two  to  three  times  the  average 
^'^  in  the  United  States.     The  number  of  educational  in- 
f^^^tions  of  every  kind  reported  was  4,882 ;  increase,  27. 
^^Se  institutions  were  classed  as  follows :  Common  schools, 
^318  ;  county  grammar  schools,  loi ;  R.  C.  separate  schools, 
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162 ;  normal  and  model  schools,  3 ;  academies  and  private, 
schools,  282 ;  colleges,  16.    The  whole  number  of  pupils  and 
students    attending    these   schools  was    4349933;  increase, 
18,121.    The  number  of  institutions  not  classed  as  common 
or  grammar  schools  shows  a  decrease  of  30,  with  a  decrease 
of  88  in  the  number  in  attendance.    Whether  this  results 
from  an  actual  falling  off,  or  from  a  failure  to  report,  there 
is  no  means  of  determining.    The  number  of  children  re- 
ported as  not  attending  school  was  37,052 — an  ominous  and 
humiliating  item,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Superintendent.    If 
none  of  the  absentees  were  ever  at  school  for  any  profitable 
period,  or  were  likely  never  to  become  school-goers,  the  item 
might  well    be  called  ominous.     To  our  mind,  however, 
it  is  less  humiliating  than  the  fact  that  the  average  attend- 
ance at  the  public  schools  is  but  little  over  two-fifths  of  the 
enrolment.     The  number  of  teachers  employed  in  the  com- 
mon schools  was  4,996 — males,  2,777;  females,  2,219^    The 
number  of  male  teachers  shows  a  decrease  of  72  ;  the  num- 
ber of  female  teachers  an  increase  of  178.     The  Superin- 
tendent justly  complains  of  the  inadequate   remuneration 
of  teachers.    The  highest  salary  paid  to  a  male  teacher  in 
a  county  was  $635,  the  lowest  $100 ;  the  highest  in  a  city 
$1,300,  the  lowest  $250;  the  highest  in  a  town  $1,000,  the 
lowest  $260 ;  the  highest  in  a  village  $600,  the  lowest  $300. 
The  average  salary  of  male  teachers  in  counties  was  $26(^ 
of  female  teachers  $188 ;  in  cities,  of  male  teachers  $600^ 
of  female  teachers  $228 ;  in  towns,  of  male  teachers  $477, 
of  female  teachers  $224 ;  in  villages,  of  male  teachers  $418, 
of  female  teachers  $193.    As  a  rule,  the  teachers  in  Cana- 
dian schools  do  not  "  engage  in  other  employments  during 
the  years  of  their  teaching."     This  being  the  case,  it  is  a 
mystery  how  some  of  them  live.     The  number  of  schools 
supported  entirely  by  rate  on  property,  and  free  to  all  resi- 
dents between  five  and  twenty-one  years  of  age,  was  3,986, 
an  increase  of  48.    The  number  partly  supported  by  a  rate- 
bill  was  494,  a  decrease  of  90.    A  general  wish  has  been  ex- 
pressed that  all  the  schools  be  made  free  by  law.     The 
whole  number  of  school-houses  reported  was  4,502,  increase 
55  ;  of  these,  733  are  brick,  increase  54;  433  stone,  increase 
52 ;  1,785  frame,  no  increase ;  1,528  log,  decrease  53 ;  not  re- 
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ported  23.    The  whole  number  of  school-houses  built  during 
the  year  was  171,  increase  31.    Of  the  new  houses,  50  were 
brick,  26  stone,  65  frame,  30  log-houses.    The  public  schools 
of  Ontario  are  non-denominational,  though,  by  special  act, 
separate  schools  for  Roman  Catholics  have  been  established 
where  desired  by  the  people,  and  aided  by  the  Government ; 
the  apportionment  being  made  according  to  the  average 
attendance  as  compared  with  that  of  the  public  schools  in 
the  same  municipalities.     The  Council  of  Public  Instruction 
provides  religious  facilities,  even  forms  of  prayer,  and  makes 
recommendations  on  the  subject ;  but  does  not  assume  the 
authority  of  enforcing  compliance  with  such  provisions  or 
recommendations.     No  child  can  be  compelled  to  be  pre- 
sent at  any  religious  instruction,  reading,  or  exercise  against 
the  wish  of  his  parents  or  guardians  expressed  in  writing. 
About  three-fourths  of  the  schools  are  daily  opened  and 
closed  with  prayer.     The  religious  persuasions  represented 
by  the  teachers  were  chiefly  as  follows :  Church  of  England, 
811  teachers,  increase  16;   Church  of  Rome  563,  increase 
H;  Presbyterian  1564,   increase  22;,  Methodist   1,506,  in- 
crease 91 ;  Baptist  271,  increase  5  ;  the  other  denominations 
were  represented  by  small  and  decreasing  numbers.    Of  the 
563  Roman  Catholic  teachers,  327  taught  in  the  public  com- 
QK>n  schools ;    and  the  rest,  236,  in  the  separate  schools. 
Uss  than   one-third  of  the   children  of  Roman   Catholic 
parents  attended  the  separate  schools.    The  most  striking 
peculiarity  of  the  Canadian  system  is  the  control  assumed 
by  the  Council  of  Education  in  making  and  supplying  the 
books  and  apparatus  used  in  the  schools.     By  this  plan  they 
claim  to  secure :  First,  uniformity  of  text-books ;  secondly, 
due  remuneration  of  authors ;  thirdly,  accuracy  and  uni- 
formity in  the  printing  of  the  books  used,  a  proper  standard 
of  excellence    in    their    paper  and  binding,  at  the  same 
time  preventing  monopoly,  and  encouragfing  competitive 
skill  and  enterprise  in  their  publication.    The  plan  of  the 
manufacturing  and  distributing  branch  of  the  Department 
is  thus  explained :  ''  The  maps,  globes,  and  various  articles 
of  school  apparatus  sent  out  by  the  Department,  apportion- 
ing one  hundred  per  cent,  upon  whatever  sum  or  sums  are 
provided  from  local  sources,  are  nearly  all  manufactured  in 
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Canada,  and  are  better  executed,  and  at  lower  prices,  tb 
imported  articles  of  the  same  kind.  The  globes  and  ma 
manufactured  (even  in  the  material)  in  Canada,  contain  t 
latest  discoveries  of  voyagers  and  travelers,  and  are  ti 
cuted  in  the  best  manner,  as  are  tellurians,  mechami 
powers,  numeral  frames,  geometrical  forms,  etc.  All  t; 
has  been  done  by  employing  competitive  private  skill  a 
enterprise.  The  Department  has  furnished  the  manuf 
turers  with  the  copies  and  models,  purchasing  certain  qu; 
tities  of  the  articles  when  manufactured,  at  stipulated  pric 
then  permitting  and  encouraging  them  to  manufacture  s 
dispose  of  these  articles  themselves  to  any  private  part 
desiring  them,  as  the  Depaithient  supplies  them  only 
municipal  and  school  authorities.  In  this  way  new  doiK 
tic  manufactures  are  introduced,  and  mechanical  and  arti 
cal  skill  and  enterprise  are  encouraged,  and  many  a 
to  school  and  domestic  instruction,  heretofore  unkno 
amongst  us,  or  only  attainable  in  particular  cases  with  d 
culty,  and  at  great  expense,  are  now  easily  and  chea 
accessible  to  private  families,  as  well  as  to  municipal  2 
school  authorities  all  over  the  country.  It  is  also  wor 
of  remark,  that  this  important  branch  of  the  Educatio 
Department  is  self-^pporting.  All  the  expenses  of  it 
reckoned  in  the  cost  of  the  articles  and  books  procured, 
that  it  does  not  cost  either  the  public  revenue  or  sch< 
fund  a  penny  beyond  what  is  apportioned  to  the  Municip 
ties  and  School  Sections  providing  a  like  sum  or  sums 
the  purchase  of  books,  maps,  globes,  and  various  artic 
of  school  apparatus.  I  know  of  no  other  instance,  in  eit 
the  United  States  or  in  Europe,  of  a  branch  of  a  Pul 
Department  of  this  kind,  conferring  so  great  a  benefit  uj 
the  public,  and  without  adding  to  public  expense." 

The  whole  amount  provided  for  common  school  purpc 
for  1868  was  $1,789,332,  of  which  the  legislative  app 
priation  amounted  only  to  $171,987,  the  sum  of  $1,617, 
being  provided  by  local  eflFort.  The  total  expenditure 
common  school  purposeis  was  $1,588,434;  increase,  $11$,^ 
This  sum  was  distributed  as  follows:  For  salaries 
teachers  $1,146,543,  increase  $53,027;  for  maps,  globes, 
paratus,  prize  books,  and  libraries  $31,159,  decrease  $1 
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tor  sites  and  building  of  school-houses  $54,610,  increase 
$3,975;  for  school-books,  stationery,  fuel,  etc.,  $169,813,  in- 
crease $118,997. 

WEST  VIRGINIA.— Capt.  Zeigler,  General  Superin- 
tendent of  Free  Schools  for  this  State,  died  of  consumption, 
Feb.  17th  ult.  President  A.  D.  Williams,  of  West  Virginia 
College,  has  been  appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy  by  the  Gov 
enior,  and  has  entered  upon  the  discharge  of  the  duties  ot 
the  office.  Prof.  Williams  was  at  one  time  City  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools  in  Lawrence,  Mass.  The  Capital  of  the 
State  was  removed  from  Wheeling  to  Charleston,  Kanawha 
Co.,  on  the  first  of  February,  and  accordingly  the  State 
Superintendent's  office  is  now  at  the  latter  place.  The 
school  system  in  this  State  meets  with  many  embarrass- 
ments, but  is  gradually  working  its  way  into  popular  favor. 
A  new  Nonnal  School  was  established  at  AVest  Liberty,  near 
Wheeling,  by  the  recent  Legislature. 

ST.  LOUIS. — With  a  population  of   about  250,000,  St. 
Louis  had  last  year  76,443  children  and  youth  between  5  and 
21  years  of  age,  50,200  of  whom  were  between  six  and  six- 
teen.   For  these  the  City  provided  forty  school-hduses,  con- 
taining fifty-one  schools,  giving  employment  to  390  teachers, 
^follows:  I  normal  school,  6  teachers;  i  high  school,  10 
teachers;  32  district  schools,  317 teachers ;  5  colored  schools, 
'I  teachers  :  12  evening  schools,  46  teachers.     The  average 
number  of  teachers  employed  in  the  day-schools  was  344 — 
males,  29;  females,  315.     The  total  number  of  pupils  en- 
rolled was  23,714,  less  than  half  the  population  between  six 
^  sixteen  years  of  age.     This  attendance  was  distributed 
^follows:  normal  schools,  130;  high  schools,  375;  district 
^'^ools,    19,764;     colored   schools,  917;    evening    schools, 
^»S28.    There    were   200  days  of  school,   and    527  pupils 
attended  the  full  time;    6,814  were    absent  from  one  to 
^''^^nty  days;   2,997  were    absent    from    twenty   to  forty 
"^ys.    The  pupils  that  were  not  once  absent  during  their 
^nrolnjent   numbered    1,145,   while    11,995  were   not    once 
^^y.    The  cases  of  tardiness  were  a  little  more  than  one 
'Cr  ^ach  pupil  enrolled.     The  table  giving  the  percentage  of 
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the  number  enrolled  in  attendance  for  periods  varying  b 
twenty  day^,  shows  that  2  per  cent,  attended  the  full  tim^ 
32  per  cent,  from  180  to  200  days;  14  per  cent,  from  160^ 
180  days;  9  per  cent,  from  140  to  160  days;  the  remaind^ 
were  about  equally  distributed  through  the  remaining  s£ 
periods  of  twenty  days  each.  The  average  age  of  tlm 
pupils  was  ten  years.  The  table  exhibiting  a  comparison  C 
numbers  enrolled  at  different  ages  for  the  past  decade  shoir 
a  considerable  increase  in  the  number  of  pupils  over  tei 
years  old.  This  the  Superintendent,  Mr.  Harris,  notice: 
with  pleasure,  though  he  is  constrained  to  remark  as  a  grea* 
evil  the  continued  premature  withdrawal  from  school  of  i 
large  proportion  of  the  pupils.  In  his  opinion,  and  we  coin 
cide  with  it,  one  year's  additional  tuition  at  the  age  of  thir 
teen  (the  age  at  which  pupils  drop  off  from  school  mos 
rapidly)  is  worth  more  than  two  years  before  the  age  often 
Mr.  Harris's  remarks  concerning  the  loss  to  the  community 
in  this  cutting  short  the  number  of  men  of  directive  powc: 
are  worthy  of  the  widest  circulation.  So  too  are  his  re 
marks  in  regard  to  the  necessity  of  the  separation  of  reli 
gious  instruction  from  the  public  school  course.  In  regan 
to  primary  instruction,  Mr.  Harris  stands  up  sturdily  foi 
books.  If  we  are  to  be  beset  with  poor  teachers,  he  says 
the  text-book  renders  the  damage  more  endurable,  whil< 
with  good  teachers,  the  text-book  is  the  means  of  the  highes 
development  of  independent  activity  in  the  piipil — provided 
we  would  add,  that  the  text-book  is  not,  as  is  too  seldom  thi 
case,  the  work  of  an  unendurably  "  poor  teacher."  As  ; 
counterblast  to  the  sometimes  increasing  popular  en 
against  text-books,  Mr.  Harris's  defense  of  them,  and  th» 
system  which  makes  them  the  chief  reliance,  is  worth  re 
peating.  He  says :  "  The  course  of  study  in  our  schools  i 
made  out  briefly  on  this  plan :  Starting  with  the  nationa 
idea  of  self-government  and  independence  for  each  indivi 
dual,  it  aims  to  give  each  pupil,  as  soon  as  possible,  th» 
means  of  acquiring  information  by  himself;  he  is  to  bi 
self-educated,  if  at  all.  Hence,  from  the  very  begpinning 
the  child  is  given  a  text-book,  and  is  expected  to  master  it 
First,  he  learns  his  primer  and  speller ;  then,  as  he  learns  ti 
read,  the  primary  arithmetic  and  geography  are  placed  ii 
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his  hand,    and    he  is  expected  to  gain  his  knowledge  by 
study.     What  he  learns  by  his  own  effort  makes  him  strong 
and  independent ;  what  is  poured  into  him  is  not  of  much 
account.    Where  no  text-books  are  used,  the  teacher  has  to 
give  the  details  as  well  as  to  point  out  the  general  relations, 
and  the  pupil's  memory  is  too  much  strained  by  his  effort  to 
retain  what  he  hears  only  once  or  twice ;    for  it .  is  much 
^sier  for  the  memory  to  retain  that  upon  which  it  may 
dMrell  as  long  as  it  likes,  reading  over  and  over  again  the 
printed  page.    Thus  it  happens  that  the  very  system  which 
is  claimed  by  its  advocates  to  rely  on  the  thinking  power 
rather  than  the  memory  is  the  one  that  taxes  the  memory 
n>ost  from  the  outset.    The  teacher  who  does  not  use  a  text- 
book must  take  more  time  on  the  details,  since  the  pupil  is 
to  get  them  all  from  him.     The  teacher  who  uses  a  tcxt- 
l>ook  has  far  more  time  to  discuss  the  general  relations  of 
the  subject,  for  he  can  rely  on  the  pupil's  having  mastered 
^t  least  the  details  by  himself  from  the  book.     Accordingly 
Our  system  of  instruction  rests  on  the  idea  that  *  Not  what 
the  teacher  does  for  the  pupil  directly,  but  what  he  gets  the 
pupil  to  do  for  himself,  is  of  value.*     The  printed  page  is 
the  mighty  Aladdin's  lamp,   which   gives   to  the  meanest 
rftizen  the  power  to  lay  a  spell  on  time  and  space.     It  is 
the  book  alone  that  is  reliable  for  exhaustive  information. 
^he  oral  instruction  alone  of  Germany  does  not  make  her 
^holars,  although  it  is  carried  on  from  the  nursery  talk  of 
the  Kindergarten  up  to  the  lectures  of  the  University.     It 
's  that  never-tiring  German  diligence  which  devours  books 
"y  the  whole  alcove  at  a  single  meal ;  it  is  this  that  makes 
^^rman  books  such  magic  treasures ;  and  it  is  this  alone 
^hat  will  make  America  a  land  of  scholars.    A  dim  recogni- 
tion of  this  has  all   along  existed  among  our  educational 
^Cn ;  but  it  is  after  all  our  political  instinct  that  has  saved  us. 
"^ot  to  pour  in  preconceived  theories  and  fill  up  the  mind 
pf  the  pupil  with  ready  made  doctrines,  but  rather  the  train- 
?^S  of  the  pupil  in  the  method  of  mastering  printed  books, 
*^  our  aim  from  the  first  day  of  schooling  to  the  last.    This 
^hiits  a  door  to  the  arbitrariness  of  teachers  most  effec- 
tually, and  makes  it  nearly  innocuous.     Every  step  toward 
^He  ability  to  master  the  printed  book  is  a  step  toward  free- 
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dom  from,  and  independence  of,  living  teachers.     Thus  o 
education  is  a  giving  of  the  conventionalities  of  a  perpetu 
self-education.     The  mere  oral  instruction  is  at  best  like  t 
fitting  out  an  emigrant  train  with  an  immense   supply 
sawn  lumber,  and  a  store  of  grain  or  flour  to  last  for  yea 
while  text-book  education  is  like  the  loading  such  a  traic: 
with  saw  mills,  and  steam  engines,  and  grist  mills,  and  see 
planters,  ai^d  reapers,  with  a  view  to  make  lumber  from  th 
forests  in  the  distant  home  as  it  shall  be  needed,  and  t 
gather  harvests  there  by  the  aid  of  the  tools  transport© 
thither/' 


•  ♦  ■  • 
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Before  bringing  out  the  eleventh  edition  of  his  Frenc 
Grammar,^  Mr.  Magill  submitted  it  to  the  critical  exami 
tion  of  M.  Beschcrelle  atnt,  author  of  the  "  Dictionaire  N 
tionale,*'  and  incorporated  into  the  body  of  the  work  sue 
changes  and  corrections  as  were  suggested  by  him.  Thcr 
has  also  been  added  to  this  edition  a  supplement  containm 
a  treatise  or  punctuation ;  the  inflections  of  negative,  i 
terrogative,  and  negative-interrogative  forms  of  verb 
passive  and  reflective  verbs,  and  neuter  verbs  coi^ 
jugated  with  the  auxiliary  itre;  also,  an  alphabetical  list  o 
verbs  whose  tenses  are  formed  irregularly  or  are  defectiv 
with  the  inflection  of  the  irregular  tenses.  The  author 
further  introduced  at  the  close  of  the  English  exercise  so 
eighty  pages  of  exercises  in  French,  from  Part  I.  of  h  -i^ 
**  Introductory  French  Reader." '  The  "  Reader"  coi 
tains  a  graduated  series  of  exercises  adapted  to  the  differe; 
parts  of  speech  and  to  syntax ;  familiar  conversations ; 
selection  of  pieces  from  the  best  French  writers ;  explanator^^cry 
notes ;  observations  on  pronunciation ;  and,  finally,  a  bri^^  -®^ 
French-English  Dictionary,  giving  the  pronunciation  of  tt"^  ^^ 
words  and  their  etymology.     As  a  sequel   to  the  latter  ^^^ 


'  A  Fkrnch  Grammar.    By  Edwd.  H.  Mas'ill.    Eleventh  Edition,    ismo..  pp.  443.     Boetoa  a^^^ 
Chicago  :  Woolworth,  Ainsworth  &  Co. 
*  An  iNTRODVCToitY  Frbnch  Rkadbk.    The  same.    Sixth  Edition,    lama,  pp.  411. 
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volume,  Mr.  Magill  has  prepared  a  volume  of  selections  in 
prose  and  poetry,*  to  be  used  as  an  advanced  Reader.  The 
selections  are  intended  to  represent  the  principal  French 
wr-iters  from  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.  to  the  present  day. 
Tt^^  arrangement  is  chronological,  and  each  section  is  intro- 
diacred  by  a  brief  biographical  notice  of  the  author  from 
w-hiom  the  selections  are  taken:  seventy-eight  authors  are 
thvi.s  represented  by  one  or  more  characteristic  extracts. 

RdR.  Lawrence's  "  Model  Speaker  "  *  comprises  as  full  and 
cKoice  a  collection  of  short  poems  and  prose  pieces  suitable 
for     elocutionary  practice  and  public  reading  as  we  have 
evor  seen.     A  large  portion  of   the  book  is  made  up  of 
selections  that  have  not  heretofore  found  their  way  into 
such  collections.     The  book  is  an  excellent  one  for  ad- 
vanced reading  classes,  as  well  as  for  students  of  elocution. 
Great  care  has  evidently  been  taken  by  the  author  to  give 
correct  versions  of  the  pieces  selected,  yet  an  occasional 
slip  of  the  type  has  occurred,  as  when   The  Little  Fair  Saul 
(p.  319)  says: 

"  Kind  saint,  put  by  your  palm  and  scroll, 
And  come  unto  (undo)  tne  door  for  me  !" 

The  mechanical  execution  of  the  book  is  admirable — a 
characteristic,  indeed,  of  all  the  books  issued  by  this 
firm. 

Another  popular  Elocutionist  has  published  a  collection 
^f  favorite  pieces  of  prose  and  poetry  for  "  School,  Parlor, 
^^d  Lyceum  Readings,"'  namely,  Mrs.  Randall,  of  the 
Qswego  Normal  School.  Though  less  comprehensive  than 
^^e  collection  noticed  above,  this  contains  very  many  fresh 
flections  of  a  light  and  entertaining  character.  The  read- 
*^gs  are  introduced  by  a  brief  treatise  on  the  art  of  elocu- 
^^on,  the  most  valuable  portions  of  which  are  sections  seven 
^^d  eight, — ^methods  for  self-culture  and  methods  for  teach- 
^*^  reading.    The  table  of  exercises  for  developing  and 


*  PRBNCH  Pkosb  aho  Pobtxy.    By  Edward  H.   Magill,  A.M.    Boston  and  Chicago :  Wool- 
^^^  Aimirorth  ft  Co. 

*  Tmb  MoDBL  SrsAKBB.     By  Philip  Lawrence.     Philadelphia:  Eldridge  &  Brother,    ismo., 

**^  PP-  395.  #«  so* 

'  RBADtMG  AHO  ELOCUTION.    Theoretical  and  practical.    By  Anna  T.  Randal).    New  York : 
'^MOi^  BlalwBMin,  Taylor  ft  Co.    lamo.,  cloth,  pp.  430,  #1  50. 
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improving  the  voice  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every 
student  of  the  art  of  reading,  and  the  order  of  exercises  in 
conducting  primary  classes,  in  the  practice  of  every  teacher 
of  the  art. 

Having  made  one  reasonably  successful  text-book,  Mr. 
Hanson  must  needs  comply  with  the  request  of  several  dis- 
tinguished teachers,  as  all  authors  do,  and  prepare  another* 
to  go  with  it,  with  a  promise  of  more  to  follow.  The  new 
book  is  "Caesar's  Commentaries  on  the  Gallic  War," 
following  the  text  of  George  Long.  With  the  notes,  which 
occupy  about  a  hundred  and  twenty-five  pages,  are  parallel 
references  to  the  Grammars  of  Harkness,  Bullions  and  Mor- 
ris, Andrews  and  Stoddard,  and  Allen.  The  vocabulary 
covers  one  hundred  and  fifty-two  pages.  The  book,  a  large 
i2mo.,  is  clearly  printed  on  fine  white  paper,  and  substan- 
tially bound. 

Messrs.  Chas.  Scribner  &  Co.  have  just  completed 
their  library  Edition  of  Froude's  masterly  "  History  of 
England.*'*  The  closing  volumes,  XL  and  XIL  of  the 
whole  work,  and  V.  and  VL  of  the  portion  devoted  to  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  cover  a  period  of  great  events,  and  fully 
sustain  the  high  rank  which  the  previous  volumes  have  won 
for  the  author.  The  edition  is  well  printed  on  heavy  toned 
paper. 

The  latest  volume  of  The  Illustrated  Library  of  Won- 
ders, "  The  Sun," '  is  one  of  the  most  instructive  of  the 
series.  It  will  be  read  with  pleasure  and  profit,  not  only  by 
beginners  in  astronomical  science,  but  by  those  who,  though 
generally  acquainted  with  the  subject,  have  not  kept  them- 
selves read  up,  so  to  speak,  on  the  theories  and  discoveries 
of  modem  observers.  The  series  should  be  in  every  school 
library. 


*  Caii  Julii  C^ksaris  Commkntarii  dk  Bello  Gallico,  with  notes,  etc     By  J.  H.  Hanson, 
A.M.    Boston :  Woolwortli,  Aiusworth  &  Co.    $t. 

'  History  op  England,  firom  the  Fall  of  Wolsey  to  the  Defeat  of  the  Spanisli  Annada.    By 
James  Anthony  Froude,  M.A.    Vols.  XI.  and  XII.  (nk  704  and  658),  crown  Svou,  doth  $3. 

>  Thb  Su.h.    By  Aro^d^  GuUemin.    New  York  :  Charles  Scribner  &  Co. 
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'^r^JJE  ABUSES  IN  THE  SCHOOL-BOOK  BUSINESS. 

OUR  readers  will  be  interested  in  the  following  extracts 
from  a  paper*  read  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Barnes  at  the  recent 
meeting  of  the  Publishers'  Board  of  Trade  : — 

**  It  is  now  over  twenty  years  since  agents  were  first  em- 
ployed by  the  leading  publishers.     Formerly  the  issues  of 
»^vr  books  found  their  way  into  schools  through  merchants 
w'ho  purchased  their  semi-annual  supplies  from  the  booksell- 
ers in  the  large  cities.     More  recently  new  books  were  in- 
troduced by  means  of  agents,  and  for  a  time  the  plan 
w'orked  well,  but  since  1862  there  has  been  a  larger  extent 
of  territory  covered  with  agents  than  ever  before,  and  now 
^t  least  350  able-bodied  men  are  engaged  in  presenting  the 
claims  of  the  books  published  by  twenty  extensive  establish- 
ments.    So  many  men  in  the  field,  frequently  meeting  in 
squads  of  eight  or  ten  in  an  important  city  where  a  change 
^  text-books  is  contemplated,  each  of  the  eight  or  ten  op- 
posed to  the  other,  with  a  competing  series  of  books,  it  is 
J^ot  strange  that  some  sharp  practice  is  resorted  to,  every 
n^an  striving  for  success  in  securing  the  adoption  of  his  par- 
ticular series  of  books. 

**  As  the  abuses  alluded  to  are  equally  prominent,  we  com- 
niencc  and  continue  as  points  occur  to  us. 

'*  First.  Agents  in  the  field,  opposed  to  each  other  with 
competing  series  of  books,  strain  every  point  to  accomplish 
Access,  and  the  means  used  will  not  always  bear  investiga- 

*  For  its  literary  character  we  are  not  retpontible. 
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tion.  In  their  anxiety  to  make  a  favorable  report  they  wi 
sacrifice  their  better  judgment  and  their  principle,  and  ofte 
their  employers  at  the  same  time,  to  gain  their  end 
Teachers  and  members  of  Boards  of  Education  are  su 
sidized  in  a  manner  that  the  publisher  himself  would  nev< 
sanction,  if  submitted  to  him ;  and  the  evil  has  g^^ 
to  such  extent  that  now  hardly  an  introduction  is  secun 
without  a  reward  of  some  sort  being  offered,  for  person: 
influence  or  services,  to  accomplish  what  it  will  take  fro: 
two  to  five  years'  sales  to  get  back  expenses  and  begin  t 
realize  a  profit. 

"  Second.  Teachers  are  rapidly  acquiring  a  knowledf 
of  how  '  these  things  are  done,*  and  are  not  slow  in  tumii] 
an  'honest  penny*  by  oflFering  their  services  to  agents: 
subs  J  or  holding  themselves  open  to  overtures ;  or,  not  mec 
ing  with  ^  accidentaV  chances,  they  open  a  correspondent 
with  publishers,  who  are  supposed  (and  really  are)  to  1 
ignorant  of  the  situation,  proposing  to  have  samples  of 
series  of  Readers,  Geographies,  or  Arithmetics  (sometim 
one  series  and  sometimes  all),  which  they  desire  to  exami: 
for  the  purpose  of  introduction.  These  samples  are  sei 
Perhaps  the  very  books  are  used,  and  have  been  for  yea 
Soon  the  said  teacher  writes  again,  and  orders  a  giv 
quantity  at  Introduction  price.  They  are  sent,  and  sold 
full  rates  by  the  teacher,  and  the  publisher  congratulal 
himself  on  a  new  introduction. 

"  Third.  The  country  dealer  has  begun  to  smell  a  mou 
and  sees  a  profitable  catch.  His  purchases  have  heretofc 
been  made  from  headquarters.  He  proposes  to  a  frienc 
teacher  to  correspond  for  another  series  of  books,  offeri 
his  (the  teacher's)  services  to  secure  their  adoption  foi 
commission  on  introduction  price.  This  is  gladly  accept 
by  the  publisher,  and  a  good  liberal  shipment  is  made.  T 
dealer  takes  them  to  the  nearest  market  (Chicago,  Cle^ 
land,  St.  Louis,  Detroit,  or  elsewhere),  and  either  sells  the 
at  once  for  the  Eastern  net  price  delivered,  or  five  ort 
per  ct.  discount,  or  pays  his  debts  with  them,  or  buys  ad 
tional  supplies  of  other  books.  This  has'been  done  repeated 
"Fourth.  The  business  heretofore  conducted  throu 
dealers  in  the  larger  cities  west  and  south  is  being  grea 
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terfered  with  by  publishers'  agents,  who  are  making  (and 
ve  been  for  a  year  past)  arrangements  with  the  country 
aler  to  take  their  respective  books  and  become  local 
ents,  compensating  them  by  a  liberal  commission  from 
^reduction  price.  The  dealer  accepts  readily  a  deposit  of 
is  kind,  and  operates  upon  the  '  capital'  thus  obtained. 
B  does  it  in  this  way.  He  of  course  uses  other  stock, 
[ling  books  of  various  publishers.  His  stock  needs  re- 
^nishing,  and  he  takes  an  inventory  of  this  *  special  depo- 
' — visits  his  Chicago  or  St.  Louis  bookseller,  and  oflFers 
B  special  books  at  five  or  ten  per  cent,  below  regular 
iling  price  of  the  publisher,  and  buys  the  books  he  needs. 
:  the  appointed  time  makes  his  returns,  and  orders  a  new 
pply  to  *  complete  the  introduction.' 
"  Fifth.  This  same  dealer  goes  along  swimmingly  for 
out  a  year,  and  this  '  special  deposit'  is  discontinued.  He 
told  that  he  must  now  pay  usual  rates.  Mr.  dealer  gets 
Lte — posts  right  oflF  to  an  agent  of  a  rival  series,  and  says 
lave  been  agent  the  past  year  for  Mr.  McGuflFey's  series 
r  instance),  and  now  we  are  at  variance  about  the  terms, 
'hey  cut  me  down  in  discounts,'  etc.  *  Now,  I  am  school 
rector  in  our  town,  and  I  know  what  can  be  done,  and  will 
7  the  train  for  throwing  overboard  Mr.  McGuffey'  (or 
latever  is  used),  'and  work  for  your  books.  I  have  a 
•ge  trade  in  the  neighborhood,  and  can  bring  influences 

bear  that  no  one  else  possesses,'  etc.,  etc.  He  now  ma- 
*uvres  for  just  as  good  an  arrangement  as  he  had  the  year 
fore  from  another  house,  and  proceeds  to  operate  as  be- 
-e.  Now,  this  is  no  fancy  sketch.  It  is  absolutely  true. 
'*  Sixth.  Even  exchanges,  or  introductions  that  are  made 
-  a  mere  nominal  price,  not  half  the  manufacturing  cost, 
lis  system,  at  first,  was  supported  by  the  argument  that 
using  the  books  three  to  five  years  a  profit  would  accrue 

the  publisher.  Now,  however,  there  seems  to  be  no 
larantee  that  the  books  thus  put  in  will  be  retained  longer 
an  till  the  next  man  comes  along  with  a  similar  ofifer. 
)untry  Superintendents  and  Boards  of  Education,  desir- 
is  of  saving  expense  to  the  children,  see  a  good  thing  in 
peating  the  operation  from  year  to  year. 
"  Seventh.  The  plan  of  donating  to  normal  schools  does 
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not  now  operate  to  secure  the  use  hereafter  of  the  same 
series  by  teachers,  who  graduate  and  scatter  through  the 
States,  more  particularly  for  the  reason  that  every  teacher 
is  approached  by  agents  with  *  special  inducements'  to  adopt 
something  else.  Most  teachers  are  poor  in  pocket,  some 
are  deficient  in  principle ;  others,  without  any  sound  judg- 
ment as  to  the  merits  of  books,  are  easily  induced  to  lay 
aside  books  that  they  were  educated  in  at  the  normal  school. 

**  Eighth.  An  evil  not  directly  connected  with  agents  or 
agency  business  is  the  constant  applications  to  publishers 
for  donations  to  form  libraries.  Every  publisher  receives 
from  some  individual^  frequently,  a  nicely-worded  letter, 
praising  up  the  books  made  by  the  house,  etc.,  and  how 
long  he  has  used  them,  and  how  much  he  does  for  them 
outside,  etc.,  etc. ;  winding  up  with  a  plea  of  poverty,  and 
how  acceptable  a  few  volumes  would  be,  and  at  the  same 
time  represents  the  great  advantage  a  donation  will  be  to 
the  publisher  in  the  increased  sale,  etc.,  etc. 

"  Ninth.  Another  dodge  is  for  a  very  *  enthusiastic  ad- 
mirer* of  *  your  books'  sending  for  a  recent  catalogue,  after- 
wards writing  and  specifying  quite  a  list  of  books  he  wishes 
to  examine.  His  style  is  so  captivating,  you  at  once  make 
tip  a  package,  and  prepay  charges.  This  man  applies  to 
every  house  in  the  trade  in  the  same  seductive  style.  His 
house  is  soon  filled  with  books,  and  in  due  time  they  are 
exchanged  at  the  nearest  book-store  for  others  or  for  cash. 
There  are  several  instances  of  this  sort  on  record,  by  two 
houses  at  least  known  to  the  writer. 

"Tenth.  The  tendency  of  this  agency  business  is  cor- 
rupting and  demoralizing  to  every  class  of  persons  that  are 
parties — first,  the  agent  himself,  then  the  school-teacher,  the 
members  of  Boards  of  Education,  the  scholars  themselves, 
and,  finally,  the  bookseller.  The  first,  /.  ^.,  the  teacher,  is 
always  enlisted  by  presentation  copies  for  examination, 
which  is  well  enough,  if  that  was  always  sufficient ;  but  the 
watchful  eye  of  the  agent  detects  a  hesitancy  in  acknow- 
ledging the  superiority  of  the  books  presented  for  introduc- 
tion, and  he  soon  supplies  golden  spectacles,  in  the  shape 
of  a  Webster's  quarto,  or  some  lesser  or  greater  light,  to 
fenable  the  aforesaid  teacher  to  *  see  it.' 
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**  Teacher  quickly  becomes  enlightened,  and  the  next  op- 
portunity he  has  to  introduce  a  new  series,  he  knows  how 
^o  *  do  it.'  To  work  up  a  case  with  the  Board  of  Education 
frequently  requires  more  seductive  oflFers  than  handsomely 
iDOund  books.  Their  weakness  is  for  greenbacks,  and  we 
Icnow  of  agents  of  a  house  that  have  their  pockets  full  for 
^uch  emergencies. 

^^  As  to  the  scholars  and  the  booksellers,  the  operations 
of  the  former  are  small,  but  they  know  how  to  write — many 
of  them — and  write  a  very  pretty  note  for  a  certain  book 

£oT  examination  at  the  introduction  price 

"  These  things  ought  not  so  to  be,  for  surely  we  are  de- 
pendent on  the  large  houses  for  channels  through  which  we 
may  reach  all  parts  of  the  country  with  our  publications ; 
and  it  is  not  honorable  or  fair  to  push  our  operations  through 
territory  supplied  by  them,  except  at  a  price  made  for  the 
<iuantity  bought,  and  it  will  not  occur  when  our  business 
is  concentrated  and  conducted  wholly  at  head-quarters,  and 
^thout  the  aid  of  ambitious  agents. 

**  We  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  unqualifiedly  con- 
<lemning  the  agents  and  teachers.  We  believe  that,  as  a 
rule,  they  are  a  superior  class,  and  probably  less  open  to 
censure  than  any  body  of  men  whose  duties  are  such  that 
they  are  brought  in  contact  with  the  same  variety  of  dispo- 
sitions and  subject  to  like  influences. 

"  The  detail  of  agency  operations  does  not  always  come 
to  the  eye  of  the  principal — being  usually  overlooked  and 
directed  by  the  junior  partners  or  employees.  At  the  same 
time  important  questions  affecting  agency  interests  must  be 
referred  occasionally  to  the  chief,  and  then  he  is  made  fami- 
liar with  the  difficulties  that  beset  a  conscientious  agent  in 
carrying  through  an  introduction,  because  of  the  nature 
of  opposing  influences;  rendered  the  more  potent  and 
troublesome  to  overcome  in  consequence  of  the  unscrupu- 
lous propositions  from  the  other  side,  which  are  often  as 
monstrous  as  they  are  unjust  and  unexpected. 

"  All  of  us  are  by  example  familiar  with  the  way  'jobs'  arc 
*  put  up*  by  public  men,  ostensibly  for  the  public  good,  and 
we  freely  condemn  such  operations. 
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"  On  a  small  scale  we  countenance  proceedings  none  the 
less  prejudicial  to  morals  and  our  own  sense  of  what  is 
honorable  and  just.  This  evil  has  grown  to  massive  pro- 
portions during  the  last  few  years,  and  agents  with  only 
limited  discretionary  powers  are  rapidly  becoming  proficient 
as  *  artful  dodgers',  and  the  trifling  peccadilloes  of  munici- 
pal and  legislative  politicians  are  imitated  so  nicely  that 
they  obtain  influence  with  the  powers  that  be,  and  hold  with 
money  what  should  be  attained  by  merit  only. 

"  While  this  agency  system  exists,  every  new  school-book 
house  that  enters  the  field  must  fell  into  line,  or  he  gains  no 
sale  for  his  publications.  This  will  necessitate  additional 
force  on  the  part  of  many  old  houses.  Expenses  augment, 
and  every  year  the  publisher  will  find  his  profits  diiiiinished 
thereby. 

"  With  all  these  arguments  and  facts  before  us,  the  ques- 
tions for  publishers  to  answer  are.  Do  the  results  of  agency 
work  show  absolute  gain  ?  Do  we  find  that  our  books  hold 
their  own  ?  If  we  answer  both  questions  in  the  affirmative, 
is  the  first  simply  a  gain  in  the  number  issued  and  sent  out, 
or  do  we  find  a  gfain  in  net  pecuniary  returns?  We  believe 
a  careful  estimate  for  the  year  1869  will  show  a  smaller 
pecuniary  gfain,  even  on  a  larger  issue  of  books,  than  during 
1868 — for  expenses  have  increased,  and  will  continue  to 
g^ow  heavier ;  and  with  the  suspicion  on  our  minds  that  all 
our  agents  cannot  be  trusted,  we  think  a  large  increase  of 
profits  even  does  not  compensate  for  the  anxiety  artd  worry 
it  brings  with  it. 

"We  must  also  refer  to  complaints  that  agents  are 
nuisances — bores;  and  respectable  teachers  and  members 
of  school  boards  are  heartily  sick  of  seeing  a  *  b^ok  agent  J 
The  interruptions  they  experience  have  become  almost  con- 
stant, and  we  really  believe  some  books  are  readily  adopted 
when  they  are  brought'  to  the  notice  of  teachers  through 
any  other  means  than  by  an  agent,  which  may  not  have  the 
merit  of  his  (the  agent's).  The  bookselling  fraternity  are 
also  strongly  opposed  to  the  system,  and  where  we  are 
compelled  to  send  these  representatives  we  make  but  few* 
friends,  or  only  friends  in  name." 
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ABOUT  two  years  ago,  the  following  arrangement  of 
figures  appeared  in  the  Waverley  Magazine,  in  which,  if 
we  mistake  not,  it  was  styled  "  A  Curiosity : " 
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Counting  the  above  upward,  across,  or  from  corner  to 
corner,  it  will  be  found  that  the  amount  in  each  instance  is 
34-  It  is  a  clever  hap-hazard  combination  of  figures  without 
any  rule  for  their  formation.  The  proper  arrangement  of 
**ffurcs  in  odd-numbered  squares  has,  however,  been  long 
fcnown;  they  are  easily  made,  and,  no  matter  which  way 
they  may  be  counted,  will  give  the  same  amount  in  each 
*^ltainn,  as  may  be  seen  in  either  of  the  following  squares : 
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To  make  these  squares,  we  begin  by  placing  No.  i  in  t 
middle  place  in  the  top  row ;  we  then  put  No.  2  at  the  b 
tom  of  the  next  row  to  the  right,  and  oblique  upward 
the  right  with  our  ^lext  figures,  until  we  fill  the  place  in  f 
last  perpendicular  row,  when  we  carry  our  next  figure  to  I 
left-hand  place  on  the  horizontal  row  next  above  it; 
again  oblique  upward  to  the  right,  until  we  reach  either  t 
top  or  a  filled  place — if  to  the  top,  we  place  our  next  figi 
at  the  foot  of  the  next  row  to  the  right,  and  oblique  upwa 
as  before  to  the  right ;  if  to  a  filled  place,  we  put  o 
next  number  directly  under  the  last  one  made,  and  obliq 
upward  to  the  right,  as  before,  until  we  come  to  the  tc 
a  filled  place,  or  the  last  row  on  the  right — if  the  latt 
we  go  to  the  left  place  on  the  horizontal  row  next  above 
and  so  on  to  the  end,  when  the  highest  and  last  number  w 
be  found  at  the  foot  of  the  row  containing  No.  i.  When  ^ 
get  to  the  top  place  on  the  right-hand  column,  we  canr 
drop  to  the  bottom  of  the  next  row  to  the  right,  as  there 
none,  and  therefore  place  our  next  number  under  t 
last  one  made,  and  then  go  to  the  top  of  the  left-ha 
column. 

And  now,  having  shown  what  has  been  done  in  formi 
these  squares,  we  will  g^ve  a  few  of  our  own  thoughts  up 
the  matter,  and  although  ofiered  for  a  pastime,  we  have  t 
hope  that  they  will  be  found  worthy  of  consideration.  \ 
have  said  that  the  Wavcrley  combination  was  formed  withe 
rule.  This  we  repeat ;  but  we  have  discovered  how  simi 
ones  may  be  formed,  and  how  to  know  the  exact  number  a 
square — ^be  it  odd  or  even  numbered,  large  or  small — shoi 
contain  when  the  numbers  are  added  consecutively  togeth 
as  well  as  the  total  of  each  column,  horizontal,  perpendi< 
lar,  or  diaognal.  Thus,  to  find  what  the  square  shoi 
contain,  we  multiply  the  number  of  places  in  the  square 
half  the  number  of  places,  and  to  the  product  add  the  otl 
half;  and  to  show  what  each  column  of  the  square  shoi 
contain,  we  divide  the  sum  of  its  square  by  one  of  its  para) 
sides,  and  wc  have  the  answer.    Thus : 

3  X  3  =  9  X  ^i  +  4M  =  45  ~  3  =  1 5- 

4  X  4  =  1 6  X  8  +  8  =  1 36  ^  4  =  3*. 

5  X  5  =  25  X  12.^  +  i2>^  =  325  -^5  =  65. 
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6  X  6=  36  X '8+  18  =  666-^6=111. 
7X7=49X24^  + 24Vi=  i.22S-^7=  17s. 
«X8  =  64X3a  +  3»  =  2,080  -^  8  =  360. 
9  X  9  =*  81  X  V>]4  +  40.'=  =  3.321  -1-  9  =  369. 
10  X  10  =  joo  X  so  +  so  —  S'^so  -^  10  =  505. 
20  X  **  =  400  X  200  +  200  =  80,200  ^  30  =  4,010. 
40  X  40  =  i,6oo  X  800  +  800  =  1,280,000  ^  40  =  32,000. 
80  X  *>  =  6,400  X  3,200  +  3,200  =  30,483,200  -^  80  =  256,040. 

And  so  on,  as  far  as  we  may  wish  to  go.  The  truthfulness 
of  these  rules  can  be  easily  tested — for,  asi-|-2-(-3-!-4-|-5 
+-6+;  +  8  +  9  =  4S,  and45  +  io+  II  +  12+  13+  14+  15 
4-16=  136,  so  136+  17  +  18  +  19 -I-  20  +  21  +  22  +  23  -)-  24 
-K  25  =  325  ;  and  so  it  will  be  found  with  all.  We  will  now 
pve  a  few  even-numbered  squares,  commencing  with  two  of 
the  same  number  of  places  as  the  one  in  the  Waverley,  each 
of  which  shows  a  different  combination : 

4X4= '6X8  +  8  =s=  136-^4  =  34,   the   number   in   each 
'^Jumn. 
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''^  3th  the  square  of  36  places,  we  have  6  x  6  =  36  X  '8  -|- 18 
=  6^*^,  the  sum  of  the  square ;  and  this  divided  by  6 — one  of 
the  j:iarallels — gives  1 1 1  as  the  sum  of  each  column : 
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""^^  with  the  square  of  100  places,  we  get  lox  10  = 

+  S<3  —  5,050  -1-  ID  =  505  ; 


100  X  SO 
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The  above  square  may  be  counted  in  a  hundred  diffe 
ways,  and  always  with  the  same  result.  It  will  also  b< 
served  that  the  first  and  tenth  parallels  of  this  square,  \ 
added  together,  make  a  hundred  and  one ;  so  also  do 
second  and  ninth,  the  third  and  eiglith,  the  fourth 
seventh,  and  the  fifth  and  sixth.  A  similar  arrange! 
will  be  observed  in  the  smaller  squares ;  and,  as  the  first 
last  numbers  must  be  added  together,  the  parallels 
always  count  one  more  than  the  number  of  places  in 
square. — ApfUton's  Journal. 


A  French  paper  gives  the  following  account  of  the  01 
of  the  expression  "  to  make  a  complete  fiasco."  A  Gei 
one  day  seeing  a  glassblower  at  his  occupation,  tho 
nothing  could  be  easier  than  glassblowing,  and  tha 
could  soon  do  it  as  well  as  the  other.  He  accordingly  ( 
menced  operations  by  blowing  vigorously,  but  could 
produce  a  sort  of  pear-shaped  balloon  or  little  flask  (fia 
The  second  attempt  had  a  similar  result,  and  so  on  1 
fiasco  after  fiasco  had  been  made.  Hence  arose  the  ex| 
sion  which  we  not  unfrequently  have  occasion  to  use  v 
describing  the  result  of  our  private  and  public  un 
takings. 
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UNIVERSITY  EDUCA  TION  IN  GERMANY* 

PART    FIRST. 

WE  still   remember  the  emotion  with  which  we  first 
crossed  the  threshold  of  one  of  the  great  German 
universities,  whither  we  had  gone  as  a  student.    It  was  at 
Berlin.     The  University  is  in  the  principal  quarter  of  the 
town,  opposite  the  King's  palace,  near  the  statue  of  Frede- 
rick the  Great,  and  beyond  that  magnificent  bridge  over 
the  Spree,  which  is  adorned  by  eight  white  marble  groups 
representing  the  poem  of  human  liberty.    The  university 
building  is  unostentatious  as  becomes  the  palace  of  science. 
It  occupies  three  §ides  of  a  grassy  courtyard,   which  is 
closed  in  front  by  an  iron  fence.     On  the  ground-floor  long 
bare  passage-ways,  running  through  the  building,  lead  to 
the  lecture-rooms,  whose  low  and  massive  doors  look  like 
the  entrances  of  monks*  cells.    On  the  floor  above  are  the 
collections  and  the  library.     Students  come  and  go  with 
their  note-books  under  their  arms  ;  but  one  never  sees  here 
the  colored  mUtzey  nor  the  high  boots,  which,  as  well  as  the 
duel,  are  still  the  fashion  at  the  small  universities.    All  is 
subdued  and  silent.    Before  each  door  a  bulletin  indicates 
the  times  of  lectures,  of  which  there  are  several  for  nearly 
^ery  hour  in  the  day.     In  the  thirty-two  lecture-rooms 
Qiore  than  three  hundred  courses  are  g^ven  each  semester 
upon  the  whole  circle  of  the  sciences — mathematical,  na- 
tural, social,  and  theological.     In  the  presence  of  this  pro- 
digious activity,  of  which  nothing,  in  Paris  even,  had  given 
**s  any  idea,  our  thoughts  turned  towards  France,  which  in 
the  la^t  century  imposed  its  law  upon  the  whole  of  learned 
Europe,  and  we  recalled  Goethe  more  attentive  on  his 
death-bed  to  the  great  struggles  of  the  Museum  and  the 
Institute,  than  to  the  political  revolutions  of  Europe.    At 
fl^e  time  when  we  were  thus  helping  to  bring  forward  the 
startling  revival  of  study  and  science  in  Germany,  but  few 
Persons  in  France  had  any  consciousness  of  the  superiority 
^hich  in  a  few  years  was  to  be  universally  recognized  even 

*  ^r^sUtcd  from  the  "  Reroe  det  Deux  Mondes"  for  the  Ltving  Agt. 
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by  the  Government.  Since  that  time  Germany  has  made 
still  greater  progress.  Who  knows  whether  we  can  regain 
our  lost  ground  without  a  prodigious  movement  like  that 
which  gave  France  at  one  time  the  Normal  School,  tlic 
Polytechnic  School,  the  Conservatoire  des  Arts  et  Metiers, 
the  Bureau  of  Longitudes,  and  the  Museum  ?  At  any  rate, 
it  is  our  duty  to  investigate  the  organization  of  education 
in  Germany  in  order  to  understand  its  spirit,  and  to  appro- 
priate that  spirit,  if  possible,  to  ourselves.  It  is  gratifying 
to  a  nation  to  see  its  institutions  envied  by  another,  but  it 
is  also  becoming  in  it  to  envoy  for  itself  the  progress  whicli 
is  accomplished  elsewhere;  this  is  the  first  step  towards 
making  like  progress  at  home. 

I.  In  Germany  as  in  France,  it  is  the  Faculties  who  give 
the  higher  instruction  and  confer  academical  degrees.  Tb* 
analogy  between  the  institutions  of  the  two  countries  stops 
there.  The  fact  of  the  union  of  the  four  fundamental  Far 
culties  of  theology,  law,  medicine,  and  philosophy  in  a 
single  town  constitutes  a  university.  There  are  twenty-six 
universities  in  the  whole  German  territory,  including  th€ 
German  cantons  of  Switzerland  and  the  Slavonic  depen- 
dencies of  Austria,  Many  of  the  university  towns  arc 
mere  villages,  which  have  succeeded  in  making  themselves 
a  name  in  the  history  of  human  thought.  Halle,  GSttingeii, 
and  Tubingen  have  been  the  centres  of  a  considerable  intel- 
lectual movement.  Many  of  the  universities  are  very  oldt 
and  it  cannot  but  surprise  the  observer  to  see  institutions 
founded  in  the  middle  ages  still  holding  such  an  importaxit 
position  in  our  time.  The  fourteenth  century  saw  the  fornix- 
dation  of  two  universities  which  have  always  been  throngfC^» 
those  namely  of  Heidelberg  (1346)  and  Prague  (1347).  TI^-^^ 
of  Leipsic  dates  from  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  centii.: 
(1409).  The  organization,  copied  at  that  time  from  that 
the  Sorbonne,  has  not  much  changed  during  five  centuri 
and  the  same  plan  has  served  for  the  modem  universities 
Berlin  (1809)  and  of  Bonn  (18 18).  It  is  still  considered 
cellent,  and  with  reason.  Each  of  these  universities,  whi  ^^ 
are  bound  together  by  no  political  ties,  has  its  own  histor'^^  » 
they  have  had  their  crises,  their  periods  of  splendor,  th^^^^ 
time  of  decay.      The  University  of  Vienna,  after  the 
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formation,  became  almost  Protestant.  One  fact  indicates 
clearly  the  spirit  of  that  time;  from  1576  to  1589  no  degrees 
of  doctor  of  Theology  were  given,  and  in  1626  it  had  not 
less  than  twenty-eight  non-Catholic  professors.  Then  the 
University  passed  for  a  century  into  the  hands  of  the 
Jesuits,  and  when  it  was  taken  from  them  in  1735  it  .was 
that  it  might  become  an  instrument  of  the  Government  in 
the  hands  of  Charles  the  Sixth  and  his  successors.  It  pos- 
sessed the  censorship,  and  was  closed  to  Jews.  This  state 
of  things  lasted  till  1848,  and  not  till  then  did  that  Univer- 
sity begin  to  re-assume  its  proper  position  in  Germany. 
Now  it  has  a  small  Faculty  of  Evangelic  Theology  of  six 
professors.  Often  the  universities  have  been  transplanted 
or  absorbed  in  others.  The  ancient  University  of  Ingol- 
stadt,  founded  in  1472,  was  transferred  at  a  later  period  to 
Landshut,  and  became  in  1826  the  brilliant  University  of 
Munich.  That  of  Freiburg  in  Breisgau  emigrated  to  Con- 
stanz  during  the  French  occupation,  from  1679  to  1697.  At 
about  the  same  time  the  University  of  Strasburg,  in  con- 
formity with  the  fourth  article  of  the  Convention  of  the 
3rd  of  October,  168 1,  came  under  the  protectorate  of  the 
French  crown.  Strasburg,  in  actual  possession  of  all  its 
liberties,  continued  during  the  eigthteenth  century  to  be  a 
German  city.  Its  university,  then  more  prosperous  than 
ever,  attracted  students  from  the  other  side  of  the  Rhine. 
Goethe  and  Prince  Metternich  both  studied  at  Strasburg. 
The  university  was  suppressed  in  1793.  This  was  without 
doubt  a  measure  to  be  regretted,  but  when  we  consider 
how  much  the  Republic  did  for  education  in  France,  we  can 
hardly  reproach  it  with  this  error.  The  enthusiasm  for 
learning  which  it  had  inspired  during  its  existence  would 
'^ve  produced  marvellous  results,  if  Napoleon  had  not  dc- 
^d  a  plan  of  reducing  the  higher  education  to  a  rigidly 
^^anized  system  by  means  of  the  Faculties. 

Hach  University  is  commonly  designated  by  the  name  of 

^e  town  in  which  it  is  placed,  but  it  takes  also  a  title  in 

'^cinory  of  the  Sovereign  who  founded  or  restored  it.  Thus 

^^rlin  contains    the    Frederick  William    University,  and 

^'"eiburg  the  Albertine.    All  the  Universities  regard  them- 

^Wes  as  members  of  one  family — whether  in  Prussia,  Aus- 
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tria,  Switzerland,  or  Bohemia.  This  fraternity  extent 
without  limit.  The  Universities  of  Russia  and  Hollai 
borrow  professors  from  Germany.  A  great  step  in  civiliz 
tion  will  be  made  when  our  institutions  are  so  modified 
to  permit  a  similar  exchange  of  scientific  men  with  neig 
boring  nations.  The  German  Universities,  in  other  respec 
absolutely  independent  of  one  another,  are  established  < 
the  same  plan,  and  submitted  to  the  same  regime.  The  d 
tails  of  their  regulation,  the  amount  of  property  at  the 
disposal,  and  their  relations  to  their  Governments  prese 
some  variations ;  but  the  basis  of  the  system  is  ever}''whe 
the  same.  If  unity  exists  anywhere  in  Germany,  it  is  thei 
In  that  so-long-divided  country,  the  universities  have  pc 
haps  had  more  effect  than  diplomacy  in  effacing  the  trac 
of  the  middle-ages  whence  they  sprang,  and  in  laying  tl 
foundations  of  the  unity  of  Germany,  which  they  ha' 
always  recognized  in  principle. 

It  is  a  serious  error  to  imagine  that  the  German  univer 
ties  are  independent  of  the  Governments.  In  fact,  t 
State  grants  subsidies  to  them  ;  and  appoints  the  professoi 
though  no  doubt  there  are  universities  rich  enough  to  d: 
pense  with  such  assistance ;  as,  for  example,  the  little  Pre 
sian  university  of  Greifswald,  which  has  a  revenue  of  75,01 
thalers,  and  receives  only  1,200  from  the  Government.  Tl 
funds  of  the  university,  when  there  are  any,  are  the  pr 
party  of  the  corporation,  and  cannot  be  alienated  by  tl 
State.  If  they  are  large  enough,  the  university  is  not  und 
the  power  of  the  Administration,  which  cannot  even  move 
from  one  town  to  another.  At  Freiburg,  the  princip 
resource  of  the  university  is  a  municipal  grant,  whii 
would  be  annulled  in  case  of  transplantation.  These  a 
exceptional  conditions ;  most  of  the  universities  recei' 
subsidies  from  the  State,  which  are  very  considerable 
comparison  with  the  budgets  of  the  little  countries  whit 
vote  them.  The  University  of  Leipsic  has  a  yearly  reven'' 
of  120,000  thalers  ;  Saxony  adds  to  this  sum  53,500  thalei 
The  University  of  Berlin  has  a  revenue  of  only  72  thalei 
and  receives  180,000  thalers  from  the  Government.  Durii 
the  year  1861  Prussia  expended  for  its  seven  universities  tl 
sum  of  530,860  thalers,  or  in  round  numbers  400,000  doUa 
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in  gold,  to  which  were  added  the  private  revenues  of  the 
universities  themselves.  In  all,  Prussia,  with  a  population 
of  18,500,000,  expended  in  the  year  1861  500,000  dollars  for 
higher  education.  In  this  total  the  tuition  fees  are  not  in- 
cluded ;  they  are  always  paid  directly  to  the  professor,  and 
sometimes  constitute  his  entire  support. 

According  to  the  terms  of  the  Prussian  law,  "  the  univer- 
sities are  privileged  corporations,  composed  of  the  whole 
body  of  the  professors  and  matriculated  students  and  of  the 
employes  and  their  inferiors  in  its  administration ;  that  is  to 
say,  all  the  persons  attached  to  the  universities  enjoy  the 
academic  privileges.  The  very  fencing,  swimming,  and 
riding  masters,  the  beadle,  the  janitor,  the  jailor,  and  the 
lamplighter  enjoy  these  advantages,  and  see  their  names 
after  those  of  the  professors  on  the  official  list  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  corporation.  As  for  the  students,  the  mere  en- 
tering of  their  names  confers  upon  them  citizenship  in  the 
university.  They  are  subject  from  that  moment,  like  the 
employes  and  assistants,  to  a  special  jurisdiction,  the  repre- 
sentative of  which,  in  Prussia  at  least,  is  styled  the  Univer- 
sity Judge.  Generally  he  is  a  magistrate  of  the  town.  He 
has  the  rank  of  professor,  and  has  a  position  on  the  left  of 
the  rector.  He  takes  cognizance  of  all  offences  against  dis- 
cipline and  misdemeanors  committed  by  the  students  and 
minor  officials,  even  outside  the  limits  of  the  University,  and 
can  condemn  them  to  confinement  in  the  academic  prison. 

As  to  the  professors,  they  govern  themselves,  decide  all 
questions  relating  to  instruction,  and  maintain  their  privi- 
leges scrupulously  intact.  Doubtless  these  are  less  than 
they  formerly  were,  having  been  diminished  by  the  succes- 
sive expansions  of  the  common  law  ;  but  as  they  are  still  a 
guarantee  of  the  independence  of  the  governing  board,  that 
IS  enough  to  make  them  precious.  The  professors  are  only 
subject  to  themselves  and  to  the  heads  whom  they  elect. 
Each  year  the  Faculty  appoints  its  dean,  and  the  four  Facul- 
ties, in  assembly,  proceed  to  the  election  of  a  rector  and 
Senate.  This  last  body  consists  of  the  rector,  his  predeces- 
sor, the  four  deans,  and  six  members  chosen  among  the  pro- 
fessors. It  represents  the  highest  expression  of  academic 
power,  and  its  judgment  is  final.     It  is  charged  with  admin- 
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istering  the  affairs  of  the  corporation,  and  defending 
when  necessary,  against  the  invasion  of  power.  It  is  still 
prerogative  of  the  University  that  every  public  documei 
published  by  the  Senate  and  bearing  the  signature  of  tl: 
Rector,  is  exempt  from  the  censorship  in  the  countrii 
where  that  exists.  These  small  assemblies,  proud  of  the 
independence,  strong  in  their  rights,  have  sometimes  utten 
to  their  Sovereigjns  noble  words  of  liberty,  which  have  hj 
the  more  weight  from  the  fact  that  in  most  of  the  Stat 
some  professors  are  also  counsellors  of  the  Govemmei 
Hence  arises  a  high  title  to  public  esteem  for  all  those  e 
gaged  in  instruction.  In  1862  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
Berlin  had  been  dissolved  by  the  King.  The  Minister  V< 
der  Heydt  was  called  upon  to  manage  the  election,  ai 
secure  the  defeat  of  the  Liberal  party.  The  head  of  tl 
Cabinet  took  hold  of  the  work  in  good  earnest.  Circula 
were  addressed  to  all  the  corporate  bodies  of  the  State  ca 
ing  on  them  to  put  forth  all  their  power  for  the  triumj 
of  the  royal  policy  in  the  approaching  elections.  The  Ur 
versity  of  Berlin  received  one  of  these  circulars  on  tl: 
22nd  of  March,  through  the  Minister  of  Education.  W 
well  remember  the  sensation  produced  in  the  Universil 
and  among  the  public  by  this  affair.  In  spite  of  the  extren 
moderation  of  the  Minister's  letter,  the  Rector  and  Sena 
replied  on  the  7th  of  April,  in  terms  which  it  might  be  wc 
for  us  to  consider  in  France :  "  It  is  not  one  of  our  pri\ 
leges,"  said  the  Senate,  "  to  examine  the  circular  of  tl 
Minister  of  the  Interior  in  so  far  as  it  is  addressed  to  h 
own  functionaries ;  still  less  does  it  become  us  to  raise  t\ 
question  of  how  far  the  servants  of  an  Administration  02 
be  bound  by  an  order  from  their  chief  in  the  exercise  of 
common  political  right,  and  how  far  such  a  pressure  ma 
be  regarded  as  advantageous  in  the  coming  election.  \^ 
wish  to  confine  ourselves  simply  to  maintaining  the  const 
tutional  rights  of  the  University  corporation,  the  defens 
of  which  is  confided  to  us,  and  the  personal  independenc 
of  each  one  of  its  members.  Therefore,  our  rights  and  01 
duty  demand  that  we  here  declare  that  we  cannot  hold  hi 
Excellency  the  Minister  of  Education  justified  in  interferin 
in  any  way  with  the  members  of  the  academic  body  in  th 
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exercise  of  the  political  franchise,  as  his  Excellency  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior  has  done  with  the  officials  of  his 
department."  The  Universities  of  Bonn  and  Breslau  replied 
in  very  nearly  the  same  terms  to  this  unfortunate  circular. 

It  is  with  justice  that  the  German  universities  have  been 
likened  to  small  republics.     In  fact,  their  internal  organiza- 
tion is  as  democratic  as  possible.    The  functions  of  dean 
and  rector  cannot  be  perpetuated  in  the  hands  of  a  single 
individuaL    They  can  never  be  given  for  two  years  in  suc- 
cession to  the  same  professor.    There  are  universities  where 
each  professor  is  dean  in  his  turn,  and  in  turn  takes  part  in 
the  academic  government.      If  he  present  an  excuse,  it  is 
considered,  and  may  be  rejected.    Thanks   to  this  elective 
constitution,  which  is  capable  of  modification  according  to 
the  necessities  and  claims  of  progress,  the  German  univer- 
sities have  attained  prosperity  through  causes  directly  the 
contrary  of  those  which,  after  half  a  century,  are  killing 
the  rigidly  organized  Faculties  of  France. 

George  Pouchet. 
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PRIMARY  READING. 

AMONG  the  several  methods  of  teaching  children  to* 
read,  the  word  method  seems  to  have  attained  much. 
Popularity.  By  this  plan  an  attempt  is  made  to  teach  the- 
^hild  to  recognize  in  print  those  words  whose  meaning  and* 
^sehe  has  previously  learned  in  conversation,  without  any  re- 
8^d  to  the  characters  or  letters  of  which  they  are  composed. 

Its  advocates  argue  that  as  children  learn  the  concretes 
^fore  the  abstract,  the  whole  before  its  parts,  the  printed  1 
^ords  should  be  learned  before  the  letters  which  make- 
^emup. 

'I^hat  things,  actions,  qualities,  etc.,  in  the  materia)  world- 
ly to  some  extent,  so  learned  is  not  denied ;  bwt  with 
y^gard  to  the  words  that  represent  them,  we  think  the  case* 
^^uite  diflferent.  Even  spoken  words  are  learned  princi- 
P^ly  in  elementary  parts.  The  child  begins  to  talk  by  im- 
perfectly lisping  the  simplest  sounds  and  most  elementary- 
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words  of  the  language.  Perhaps  the  child  first  learns  to 
utter  the  Italian  a,  because  this  is  the  element  most  natu- 
rally produced  by  simply  opening  the  mouth  and  emitting 
sound.  Afterwards  the  most  easily  articulated  consonant 
sounds  are  combined  with  this  power  of  a,  and  such  words 
as  ma  and  pa^  mamma  and  papa  are  heard. 

But  as  the  child  learns  rapidly,  since  he  learns  naturally, 
at  this  period  of  his  existence,  the  principal  vowels  and  con- 
sonants are  soon  acquired ;  and  such  words  as  mcy  see^  gOy 
eyCy  cat,  dog,  etc.,  are  distinctly  uttered.  In  a  short  time,  the 
easiest  combinations  of  consonants,  such  as  in  breads  grasSj 
standy  etc.,  are  mastered  by  the  little  learner.  And  so  the 
process  continues,  uiitil  the  more  complicated  and  difficult 
words  can  be  uttered  with  ease. 

If  this  theory  is  correct,  it  is  evident  that  the  parts  or 
elements  of  spoken   language  are  unconsciously  learned 
before  the  whole  or  words  can  be  spoken.    Elements  are= 
learned  before  words,  and  words  before  sentences  can  bet 
formed. 

But  more  especially  is  this  true  of  written  language. 
The  child,  having  previously  learned  the  elements  of  spoken 
language,  has  only  to  learn  the  characters  that  represent 
these  elements,  acquire  facility  in  combining  them  so  as  toi 
form  words,  and  in  recognizing  these  combinations  when 
formed. 

The  elements  are  few,  and  if  we  had  a  character  for  each^ 
and  but  one,  as  in  phonetic  print,  the  task  of  learning  toi 
read  would  be  simple  and  easy.  If  this  were  the  case,  1 
suppose  the  word  method  would  have  few  advocates. 

Though  the  orthography  of  our  language  has  many  irreg- 
ularities, it  would  not  seem  to  justify  a  system  of  teaching 
so  much  at  variance  with  that  which  would  be  so  clearlji^ 
indicated  were  orthography  regular. 

The  writer  concludes,  from  the  above  and  other  con- 
siderations not  presented,  that  the  word  method  is  not  th« 
best  plan  of  teaching  children  to  read.  He  may,  in  a  sub^ 
sequent  article,  offer  some  further  thoughts  on  this  subjects 
and  indicate  more  clearly  what  he  regards  as  tlie  tru*- 
method  of  teaching  this  important  branch  of  primary 
education.  John  D.  Johnson,  YadkinviUe,  N,  C. 
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THE   REFORMATION. 

rHE  vigorous  writer  of  the  Literary  Notes  in  the  Bur- 
lington Free  Press  tersely  discusses  the  antici- 
ted  reformation  in  the  School-Book  business.  He  evi- 
ntly  understands  his  subject.  We  give  his  Notes  entire : 
A  much  needed  reform  has  at  last  been  effected  in  the 
hool-Book  business,  and  one  in  which  teachers  and  school 
icers — and  we  think  publishers  also — have  occasion  to 
ioice.  For  many  years  now  the  competition  among  the 
ikers  and  venders  of  this  class  of  books  has  been  anything 
it  healthy  and  legitimate ;  and  not  seldom  quite  dishonor- 
ile.  An  army  of  book-agents  has  been  going  to  and  fro 
trough  the  land,  button-holing  and  bribing  teachers  and 
iperintendents,  and  boring  school  boards,  until  they  had 
ecorae  both  a  bother  and  a  nuisance.  They  invariably  had 
le  best  book  extant,  which  they  desired  to  introduce  on 
hatever  terms  they  could  make.  If  they  could  not  get 
alf  price,  they  would  take  less,  or  would  make  an  even 
'change  for  whatever  other  text-book  they  chanced  to 
td  in  use,  in  hope  that  future  sales  would  make  ample  com- 
Usation.  The  effect  of  this,  often  unprincipled,  rivalry 
-s  greatly  demoralizing  on  both  instructors  and  School- 
^cers.  Some  publishers,  whose  names  might  be  given, 
I  not  hesitate  to  make  a  free  expenditure  of  money,  when 
-li  argument  was  found  to  be  most  convincing.  If  the 
>ply  of  a  whole  State  was  the  prize  contended  for,  the 
"^test  waxed  warm  and  vigorous ;  and  some  of  the  com- 
titors  were  far  from  scrupulous  as  to  the  means  to  be 
'ployed.  Some  of  our  School-book  publishers,  however, 
'  are  bound  to  say,  have  never  resorted  to  other  than 
^n  and  honorable  methods  of  pushing  their  wares. 
Of  course  this  agent  system  has  been  largely  responsible 
*  the  frequent  changes  in  text-books.  The  agents  were 
iierally  smart,  shrewd  business  men,  voluble  and  well- 
^sted  in  regard  to  the  merits  of  their  own  books  and  the 
^ak  points  in  those  of  rival  firms ;  and  so  were  able  to  talk 
er  a  good  many  teachers  and  boards  to  their  own  views. 
5  for  recommendations,  they  could  show  them  by  the  hun- 
^d,    A  presentation  copy  of  any  school-book  was  almost 
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sure  to  be  paid  for  by  a  good,  or  ambiguous,  word,  which 
would  do  to  print.  Even  if  the  entire  letter  was  strongly 
condemnatory,  a  sentence  could  be  culled  here,  and  a  clause 
there,  which,  if  inserted  in  an  advertisement,  would  make 
for  the  book.  Some  men  grew  to  be  cautious  how  they 
made  any  acknowledgment  whatever  of  books  from  pub- 
lishers. Then,  as  a  last  resort,  there  was  always  the  green- 
back argument  to  fall  back  upon,  though  it  frequently  took 
the  more  innocent  form  of  presents  of  books,  etc. 

At  a  Convention  held  in  New  York  City,  on  the  i6th  of 
last  March,  an  association  of  School-book  publishers  was 
organized,  with  definite  articles  and  rules ;  in  accordance 
with  which  the  whole  business  was  at  once   transformed. 
Hereafter  no  School-books  are  to  be  introduced  into  schools 
of  any  sort  at  less  than  half  the  retail  prices.    No  books  are 
to  be  sent  out  on  sale  or  commission.    No  allowance  will  be 
made  for  old  books.    Ninety  days  only  will  be  granted  for 
making  and    completing   introductions.      No  money,  nor 
anything  that  can  be  converted  into  cash,  no  maps  or  charts 
or  school  furniture,  nor  any  undue  means  whatsoever,  shall 
be  used  to  secure  the  introduction  of  books.    New  editions 
are  to  be  furnished  on  the  same  terms  as  new  books.    After 
the  first  of  July  next  all  agents  now  in  the  field  shall  be 
withdrawn,  and  no  others  shall  be  employed.    School-books 
will  hereafter  be  brought  before  the  public,  as  other  books 
are,  by  means  of  circulars  and  the  press.    We  congratulate 
everybody  concerned — publishers,  teachers,  school-boards, 
and  the  public,  on  the  change.    Some  three  hundred  and  fifty 
smart,  irrepressible,  "gentlemanly"  agents,  however,  will 
have  to  take  up  some  other  line  of  business  for  a  livelihood. 
As  for  the  advertising  of  rival  school-book  publishers, 
perhaps  it  is  too  much  to  expect  that  it  will  hereafter  con- 
form to  the  canons  of  civility  and  good  taste,  as  the  Con- 
vention laid  down  no  rules  under  that  head.    One  firm  in 
its  last  Bulletin  has  a  "  Dismal  Tragedy,"  meant  to  be  funny, 
in  which,  under  the  scarcely  disguised  names  of  Bigblow, 
Squirl,  Lambhurt,  Ben  Sun,  and  Scribbler  &  Co.,  it  pitches 
into  its  competitors  in  a  way  doubtless  meant  to  be  very 
effective.    But  we  would  rather  stand  before  such  a  gun 
than  behind  it. 
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RELATIONS    OF    TEACHERS    TO    COMMITTEES 

AND     THE    COMMUNITY. 

ARE  teachers  professional  agents,  or  simply  servants? 
Do  they  owe  a  professional  service,  or  the  service  of 
:he  day  laborer?  May  they  at  the  stroke  of  the  clock, 
:Iose  the  door,  turn  the  key,  and  shut  out  or  shut  in  all 
chool  care  and  school  thought,  as  the  laborer  drops  the 
lick  at  the  sound  of  the  whistle  ?  The  teacher  claims  that 
e  stands  in  loco  parentis^  and  so  much  must  be  left  to  his 
idgment,  to  his  discretion,  to  his  sense  of  duty  and  the  fitness 
f  things,  that  I  do  not  see  how  he  can  claim,  or  committees 
rant  less.  But  who  thinks  of  limiting  a  mother's  efforts  for 
icr  children  by  the  hour,  or  of  estimating  their  value 
\  dollars  and  cents  ?  Does  not  the  teacher,  straining  every 
erve  for  the  good  of  his  pupil,  belong  to  the  same  class  of 
iborers  as  the  physician  sitting  anxiously  by  the  bed-side 
f  his  patient,  or  the  pastor  watching  "for  souls  as 
ne  that  must  give  an  accoimt?"  If  so,  his  service  is 
professional  service,  and  is  no  more  to  be  measured  by  the 
ix  hours  a  day  for  five  days  in  a  week,  than  is  the  pastor's 
y  three  hours  a  day  for  one  day  in  the  week.  If,  however, 
sachers  are  day  laborers,  they  have  a  right  to  open  offices, 
ake  agencies,  go  into  the  book  business,  etc.,  and  when 
chool  is  out  hie  them  to  their  several  places,  and  carry  on  a 
^gitiinate  and  thriving  business.  But  should  they  do  this, 
rould  not  the  community  feel  that  the  teacher  did  not  give 
imself  to  his  proper  work ;  that  there  would  be  a  divided 
iterest,  and  that  in  that  division  the  school  would 
u£fer?  Moreover,  the  "Rules  and  Regulations"  seem  to 
ecognize  something  more  than  day's  labor,  when  they  say 
f  the  meetings  of  the  Teachers'  Association  held  Saturday 
ftemoons,  that  "  teachers  are  required  to  attend  the  meet- 
ngs,  and  contribute  severally  their  share  in  rendering 
he  exercises  interesting  and  useful."  And  is  not  the  rule 
nd  is  not  the  community  right  in  this  respect?  Are  not 
he  care  of  a  school,  the  carrying  of  forty  or  fifty  pupils 
ipon  the  heart,  the  taxing  of  the    brain    for    their   im- 
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provement,  the  devising  of  means  for  their  control  enough? 
Are  not  the  wear  and  tear  of  nerve  and  soul  that  come 
from  the  school-room  all  that  any  one  ought  to  subject  him- 
self to?  If  the  teacher  renders  a  professional  service,  he 
should  be  paid  for  such  service.  If  the  whole  man  ij 
engrossed,  the  whole  man  should  be  paid  for.  He  should 
be  so  paid  that  he  will  not  feel  compelled  or  at  libertj 
to  engage  in  other  business.  If  he  g^ves  himself  to  serve 
the  community,  to  meet  their  demands,  he  should  be  recogf- 
nized  as  one  devoting  himself  to  the  good  of  that  community. 
But  if  the  teacher  is  such  an  agent,  duties  are  his  as  well  as 
privileges.  He  must  devote  himself  to  the  school.  He  is 
not  at  liberty  to  select  his  home  or  his  boarding-place  with 
reference  to  church  or  lectures  or  concerts,  to  lessons 
in  Music  or  French  or  German,  but  with  reference  to  school 
If  duties  to  his  school  require  hina  to  be  here  or  there,  to  do 
this  or  that,  he  may  not  plead  that  he  boards  down  town  or 
up  town,  and  so  can  not  do  the  work.  He  may  not  engage 
in  anything  that  will  "  counterwork  in  himself  or  another  " 
the  work  he  is  called  to  do. 

If  the  teachers'  meetings  are  not  interesting,  he  is  to 
"  contribute  his  share  "  to  make  them  so.  If  he  say  that  he 
cannot  learn  anything  at  the  meeting,  I  will  only  say  that 
that  is  just  the  complaint  that  a  scholar  sometimes  makes  of 
his  teacher,  and  in  such  cases  the  fault  is  invariably  placed 
to  the  account  of  the  scholar,  and  not  of  the  school.  It  may 
be  asked,  what  shall  a  teacher  do  who  is  so  poorly  paid  that 
he  cannot  give  all  the  time  demanded  by  his  3chool.  If  a 
sense  of  the  insufficient  pay  so  presses  upon  him  that  he  will 
not  do  the  work,  or  if  his  relations  and  obligations  are  such 
that  he  cannot,  then  he  should  resign.  He  who  stays 
in  a  position  consciously  withholding  efforts  demanded 
by  the  position,  cannot  be  true  to  himself  or  his  calling ;  and 
the  community  who  will  suflFer  an  earnest,  faithful  teacher  to 
render  unrequited  service,  further  than  in  the  nature  of  the 
case  much  of  his  service  must  be  unrequited,  is  not  true 
to  itself  or  to  human  rights.  "  The  laborer  is  worthy  of  his 
hire."  E.  A.  Hubbard. 
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P*HE  Michigan    Teacher  introduces  a  recent  number  in 
-*■     the  following  happy  style : 

"The  Educational  Monthly;  of  New  York,  is  the  Pharisee 
Linong  educational  journals.  According  to  its  own  modest  account, 
t  is  the  only  journal  of  its  kind  which  dares  to  express  its  honest 
ronvictions  of  books  and  men.  It  plumes  itself  especially  upon  its 
ndependent  criticisms.  Other  journals  fear  to  excite  the  wrath  of 
inblishers  by  stating  unpleasant  facts  about  worthless  books.  Not 
o  the  Monthly.  Its  moral  integrity  is  so  exalted,  its  convictions 
»f  duty  so  earnest,  that  it  must  speak  the  truth  though  the  heavens 
all,  or  publishers  discontinue  their  advertisements. 

*•  The  shining  virtues  of  the  Monthly  may  be  more  truly  appre- 
:iated  by  recollecting  the  chief  purpose  of  its  existence.  It  was 
>egun,  and  is  continued,  chiefly  to  advertise  certain  wares  which  its 
>roprietors  wish  to  sell.  It  is  never  so  '  independent'  as  when  ex- 
posing the  utter  badness  of  a  book  which  promises  to  rival  some  of 
ts  own  superior  publications,  and  never  so  '  gushing'  as  when  ex- 
patiating upon  the  merits  of  some  indispensable  article  which  it  will 
'  send  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  the  advertised  price.' 

"  A  few  months  ago  JVorman's  German  Grammar  received  a  savage 
criticism.  The  review  was  so  manifestly  malicious  that  the  reader 
m^ht  guess  the  work  to  possess  real  merits,  even  if  he  had  not  read 
the  commendations  of  those  who  are  qualified  to  speak  on  such  a 
subject. 

"  Our  Pharisee  has  now  gained  fresh  notoriety  by  publishing  a 
most  shameful  review  of  Prof.  Evans'  Abriss,  The  standing  of  Prof 
SvANS  as  to  moral  uprightness  and  literary  ability  would  have  caused 
^ny  one  but  the  Monthly  to  be  fully  assured  of  the  £K:ts  in  the  case 
before  committing  what  might  prove  ft  cruel  wrong.  Prof.  Evans' 
i^ndication  is  complete,  and  convicts  his  critic  both  of  malice  and  of 
^liorance. 

"  Hereafter  when  the  Monthly  is  affected  with  critical  spasms  it 
^ni  not  be  difficult  to  ascertain  the  disturbing  causes." 

Happily  for  the  American  Educational  Monthly,  a 
^^xy  respectable  portion  of  the  American  press,  and  hosts 

appreciative  readers,  have  substantially  complimented  it 
^^  speaking  frankly  about  school-books,  even  "though 
**l^lishers  may  withdraw  their  advertisements."  But,  why 
}^Uld  that  fact  excite  the  lively  jealousy  of  the  Michigan 
^^^chcr  ?  We  have  not  monopolized  the  field.  We  have  not 
^*^e  a  hundreth  part  of  the  work  which  ought  to  be  done. 
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The  Michigan  Teacher  is  in  error  about  our'claiming  tha^ 
the  Monthly  is  "the  only  journal  which  dares  express 
its  honest  convictions  of  books  and  men."  OutspokcBr: 
editors  are  rare,  but  their  number  is  constantly  increase- 
ing.  We  hope  sometime  to  find  among  them  our  courteoii.5 
friend  of  the  Michigan  Teacher.  If  he  owes  his  readers  zny-- 
thing  he  owes  them  the  truth  about  books.  It  is  not,  aft&i 
all,  so  very  "cruel  and  savage"  to  tell  the  truth  abou' 
school-books.  Publishers,  with  only  rare  exceptions,  do  nc^* 
"  withdraw  their  advertisements."  They  usually  have  sen^M 
enough  to  advertise  in  the  journals  which  have  the  best  clar 
culation. 

"  The  chief  purpose  of  the  existence  "  of  the  American* 
Educational  Monthly  seenis  perfectly  familiar  to  tlae 
Michigan  editor.    Can  he  as  fluently  explain  "the  chief 
purpose"  of  the  Michigan  Teacher's  existence?     Is  it  to  ex- 
hort teachers  and  school  officers  "  to  sympathize  "  with  its 
efforts  to  exist ;  "  to  subscribe,"  as  a  matter  of  "  duty,"  and 
"  to  pay  up  ?  "    Or,  is  it  "  to  puff"  every  book,  good,  bad 
and  indifferent,  which  may  be  sent  to  its  happy  editor? 

All  who  know  anything  of  this  Monthly  know  that  the 
body  of  the  magazine  is  never  corrupted  with  editorial 
advertisements  or  "  puffs  "  of  books  or  of  anything  which 
the  publishers  of  the  Monthly,  or  any  of  its  advertisers 
may  have  to  sell.  Can  the  M.  T.  say  as  nmch  for  itself? 
[Page  5  5  of  the  same  number  which  contains  the  foregoing 
paragraphs  will  illustrate]. 

The  well  informed  editor  of  the  Michigan  Teacher  has  not 
taken  care  to  assure  himself  that  the  publishers  of  the 
Monthly  do  not  happen  to  publish  any  books  which  have 
"rivals."  It  is  very  easy  for  him  to  discover  that  this 
Monthly  has  "  chiefly  "  "  exposed  the  utter  badness "  of 
books  which  are  in  no  degree  opposed  to  publications  which 
concern  us. 

But,  suppose  it  were  otherwise — what  then?  When 
a  book  is  bad,  what  matters  it  by  whom  its  errors  are 
exposed  ? 

The  Michigan  editor  is  rather  late  in  stirring  up  the  car- 
cass of  the  Worman  case.  Does  he  not  know  that  Worman  s 
publishers  have  acknowledged  the  justice  of  our  criticispa^, 
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by  not  daring  to  accept  our  challenge  of  last  year  to  submit 
Prof.  Fischer's  charges  to  a  committee  of  three  persons — 
two  of  whom  had  an  interest  in  sustaining  Worman  against 
his  reviewer?  We  refer  this  chivalrous  editor  to  the 
Monthly  for  December,  1869,  Worman's  publishers  should 
give  him  a  liberal  advertising  patronage  for  ten  years. 

Master  M.  T.  shows  his  lack  of  information  in  alluding  to 
Our  exposure  of  Prof.  Evans.  His  "  standing  "  "  as  to  moral 
uprightness  and  literary  ability  "  is  all  very  well ;  but,  what 
is  reputation  without  a  solid  foundation  of  character  ?  If 
Our  youthful  friend  had  read  the  Nation's  able  summing  up 
of  the  Evans  case  he  might  have  prevented  so  huge  an  ex- 
hibition of  his  folly  and  ignorance. 

Finally,  would  this  valiant  editor  have  troubled  himself  to 
give  the  Monthly  suph  a  "first  class  notice,"  if  its 
Publishers  had  listened  to  his  last  ''gushing"  appeal  to 
^.dvertise  in  his  columns  and  pay  in  the  "  indispensable  arti- 
cles"  alluded  to  ? 


According  to  the  most  recent  investigations  and  esti- 
^^ates,  the  population  of  the  whole  earth  is  calculated  at 
^  >228,ooo,ooo.  Of  these  360  millions  belong  to  the  Cauca- 
^i*tn  race,  556  znillions  to  the  Mongolic,  190  millions  to  the 
Ethiopian,  176  millions  to  the  Malagan,  and  one  million  to 
^J^c  Indo-American  race.  The  number  of  the  spoken  lan- 
^uiages  is  3,642;  that  of  the  different  religious  denomina- 
tions about  i,ooa  The  yearly  mortality  is  33J  millions,  so 
t^^^t  in  every  second  of  time  sixty-two  human  beings  die. 


-A  Wisconsin  paper  publishes  an  appeal  by  a  young  lady 
^*"  a  situation  %s  teacher,  in  which  she  says:  "I  was  eddi- 
^^^^-"^ed  in  one  of  our  leading  female  seminaries,  and  have  my 
^^^^fikates,  and  so  feel  it  my  duty  to  teach  somewheres, 
^^*^^  if  you  can  assist  me,  pleaze  rite  and  let  me  no,  and  ile 
^^^tredyatonct," 
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MRS.    EMMA     WILLARD. 

THE  founder  ot  the  famous  Troj  Female  Seminaiy 
died  April  ijth,  at  the  ripe  age  of  eighty-three  years. 
She  was  bom  in  the  town  of  Berlin,  Connecticut,  February 
23,  1787.  Her  family  were  among  the  earliest  settlers  J« 
Connecticut.  Her  father  was  Samuel  Hart,  a  man  of  pnv 
minence  in  his  day,  both  in  Church  and  State,  of  extenove 
reading  and  information,  and  liberal  views  in  politics  vA 
religion.  From  him  his  daughter  inherited  many  of  those 
intellectual  qualities  which  made  her  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful and  popular  of  American  female  educators. 

Her  first  experience  in  teaching  was  in  1804,  when,  at^ 
age  of  seventeen,  she  took  charge  of  a  children's  school  i" 
her  native  town.  Her  predecessor  had  been  lax  in  disdp- 
line,  and  the  children  were  accustomed  to  do  just  as  they  ■ 
pleased.     First  she  tried  remonstrance,  telling  them  that 
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yas  there  to  do  them  good — ^to  make  them  fine  boys 
girls — but  her  appeals  fell  on  listless  ears.    The  rod 

next  tried,  and  before  the  day  wore  away  the 
\g  teacher  had  nearly  worn  herself  out  in  the  punish- 

which  she  was  compelled  to  bestow.  But  the  lesson 
well  learned,  and  the  whippings  never  had  to  be  re- 
d  to  again.  The  school  soon  became  a  model — its 
tation  extended,  people  came  fh>m  a  distance  to  inspect 
id  by  their  commendation  cheered  the  heart  of  the 
g  teacher. 

e  next  two  or  three  years  of  her  life  were  spent  in 
dng  and  study*  In  1807  she  became  assistant  in  the 
smy  at  Westfield,  Massachusetts,  and  soon  afterward 
chaise  of  a  female  seminary  at  Middlebury,  Vermont* 
\  she  was  married  to  Dr.  John  Willard.  The  union 
ed-a  happy  one.  Dr.  Willard  was  a  man  of  liberal 
ation,  and  iiilly  sympathized  with  his  accomplished 
in  her  literary  labors  and  scientific  studies. 

consequence  of  financial  losses,  Mrs.  Willard,  with 
lusband's  consent,  opened  a  boarding-school  in  Middle- 
,and  in  18 16  she  published  an  address  to  the  Legis- 
e,  proposing  a  plan  for  improving  female  education, 
e  spring  of  1819  she  removed  her  school  to  Waterford, 
^,  and  two  years  afterward  again  removed  it  per- 
mtly  to  Troy.  The  Common  Council  of  that  city 
opriated  $4,000  toward  maintaining  the  school, 
e  career  of  this  seminary  need  not  be  sketched  here. 
ly  ten  thousand  young  women  have  been  educated 
n  its  walls.  They  came  from  every  section  of  the 
try,  and,  wherever  they  went,  they  carried  with  them 
ful  remembrances  of  their  friend  and  instructor.  Her 
md  diedjonly  a  short  time  after  the  establishment  of 
:hool  at  Troy,  and  from  that  time  until  1846,  when  she 
luished  the  charge  to  her  son  and  his  wife,  the  oitire 
^nsibility  of  carrying  on  the  business  rested  on  herself. 
e  spring  of  the  last-mentioned  year  she  made  the  tour 
e  Western  and  Southern  States,  accompanied  by  a 
.  Through  her  journey  of  more  than  Zfico  miles,  em- 
tig  the  principal  cities  of  most  of  the  States  west  and 

of  New  York,  she  was  everywhere  received  by  her 
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former  pupils  with  respect  and  affection.  At  seminaries  ft 
the  education  of  girls  she  was  welcomed  as  one  of  th 
pioneers  in  this  department  of  literary  training. 

She  went  to  Europe  in  the  autumn  of  1830,  residing  for  ; 
time  in  Paris.  She  then  visited  England  and  Scotland 
After  her  return  she  published  a  volume  of  travels— th( 
avails  of  which  she  applied  to  the  cause  of  Female  Educa 
tion  in  Greece. 

She  was  the  author  of  several  Educational  works,  some  ol 
which  have  had  a  large  sale.  In  1854  she  ag^in  visitec 
Europe  to  attend  the  World  Educational  Convention  ii 
London.  Her  life  was  consecrated  to  the  education  aac 
advancement  of  woman,  and  her  services  will  be  held  11 
grateful  remembrance.  The  excellent  portrait  accompa 
nying  this  sketch  was  taken  in  advanced  years.  [For  ib 
use  we  are  indebted  to  Messrs.  Harper  &  Brothers.] 


This  anecdote  is  as  good  as  it  is  old:  A  coUege-professa 
encouraged  his  geology-class  to  collect  specimens,  and  Q0< 
day  they  deposited  a  piece  of  brick,  streaked  and  stained 
with  their  collection,  thinking  to  impose  upon  the  doctor 
Taking  up  the  specimens,  the  professor  remarked  :  "  This  t 
a  piece  of  baryta  from  the  Cheshire  mines;"  holding  u| 
another,  "  This  is  a  piece  of  feldspar  from  the  Portlaa 
quarries ;  and  "  this,"  coming  to  the  brick,  "  is  a  piece  d 
impudence  from  some  member  of  this  class." 


In  the  Autumn  of  1848,  when  the  Cass  fever  was  high  ii 
politics,  a  graduate  of  Bowdoin  College,  on  his  way  to  tcacl 
school  in  the  South,  had  occasion  to  cross  over  a  river  in 
feny-boat.  An  old  gentleman,  afterward  ascertained  to  b 
a  director  of  a  bank,  and  largely  possessed  of  lands  an 
"chattels"  in  the  neighborhood,  also  crossed  over  at  th 
same  time,  and  eyed  the  Northerner  with  iio  little  interes 
•'I  say,  stranger,  where  are  you  from?"  '♦From  Maine 
"  Maine !  Maine }  Let  me  see.  That's  where  Cass  Uv€ 
a'n't  it  ?"  "  No,  sir ;  Cass  lives  in  Michigan."  "  Michigai 
Oh!  yes.  Well,  I  thought  it  was  close  by  there  som 
where." 
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STATE    SCHOOL  OFFICERS. 

rATB. 
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<l                «C                    <( 

Z.  F.  Smith 
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New  Orleans. 

9.  •  • . 
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Warren  Johnson  . . . 

Topsham. 
Baltimore. 
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M.  A.NeweU 

•    ■  •  ■ 

Sec  Bd.  Education 

Joseph  White 

Boston. 

gan. 

Supt.  Public  Instruction. . 

Oramel  Hosfbrd. . . . 

Lansing. 
St  PaiU. 
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. « 

MarkH.  Dunnell-.. 
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<*                  Education... 

Henry  B.  Pease 
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on.. 
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T.  A  Pkirker 

Jefferson  City. 
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**         **     Instruc 

S.  D.  Beals 

Lincoln. 

ia... 

««         •(         <• 

A.  N.  Fisher 

Carson  City. 

imp. 

"      Com.  Schools 

Amos  Hadley 

Concord. 

raev. 

"       Pub.  Instruc 

K  A.  Apgar 

Abram  B.  Weaver. . 

Trenton. 

fork. 

(1         ((         (« 

Albany. 

dina 

<i         (•         (1 

S.  S.   Ashley 

W.  D.  Henkle 

Wilmington. 

•   •  •  • 

Com*r  Com.  Schools. 

Columbna. 

0. .. 

Supt  Pub.  Instruc 

Gea  K  Wood 

Salem. 

>  •  •  •  « 

**      Com.  Schools 

J.  P.  Wickersham  . 

IfGUersville. 

bnd. 

Com'r  Pub.       "       

T.  W.  Bicknell 

Providence. 

olina 

Supt.     *'     Instruc 

J.  K.  Jillson 

Camden. 

bWUW 

J..  .. 

Supt.  Pub.  Xnstruc 

KM.  Wheelock.... 

Austin. 

ont.. 

((        ««         «« 

A.E.  Rankin 

St  Johnsbury. 

ua.. 

i<         1         << 

%                   ....... 

Rev.  W.  H.  Ruffner. 

Richmond. 

■. .  •  • 
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TERRITORIAL    S< 
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• 

ido.. 

Supt  Public  Instruc 

Columbus  Nuckolls . 

Central  City. 

to. .. 

(t          li            (i 

Jas.  8.  Foster 
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>..  .. 
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Boise  City. 
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T.  J.  Campbell 
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Spencer  S.  Stevens. 

Ttahlequah. 

HODE  ISLAND.— The  twenty-fifth  annual  report  on 
lie  schools  in  Rhode  Island  contains  much  interesting 
miation,  and  is  rather  more  readable  than  most  docu- 
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ments  of  its  kind.  From  it,  we  learn  that  the  number  < 
school  districts  in  the  State  was  42 1 ;  the  number  of  school 
650,  an  increase  over  the  preceding  year  of  115  ;  number* 
male  teachers,  summer  62,  Mrinter  173;  number  of  femal 
teachers,  summer  549,  winter  50a  The  number  of  childrc 
registered  in  the  public  schools  in  the  summer  was  26,541 
in  the  winter,  29,477.  The  average  number  of  weeks  in  schcx 
year  was  33.  The  whole  amount  of  town  appropriations  ft 
the  public  schools  in  1859  ^^  $88,922  89,  and  in  1869  it  ws 
$244,845  86,  showing  an  increase  of  $155,922  97,  an  amoui 
nearly  double  the  total  appropriation  of  1859,  ^^^  ^^  ^ 
sum  the  increased  appropriation  of  the  State,  $40,000,  an 
we  find  the  total  increase  in  ten  years  to  be  $195,922  9 
Referring  to  this,  the  Commissioner  says :  "  While  I  wish  1 
congratulate  the  good  people  of  the  State  that  they  hai 
been  led  to  do  thus  much,  and  while  I  still  wish  to  encourag 
larger  eflForts  in  this  noble  work,  my  own  impressions  ai 
that  we  are  not  using  these  Ifiinds  in  the  wisest  manner,  an 
that  here,  more  than  in  any  other  department,  fftu4:A  of  ii 
money  of  the  State  is  wasted^  and  will  continue  to  be  until  we  e 
tablish  our  school  system  on  a  broader  basis^  with  a  wiser  palic^ 
and  more  vigorous  measures  for  its  execution''  He  the 
proceeds  to  point  out  in  what  respects  the  present  systei 
may  be  improved ;  recommends  that  a  law  be  adopted  whic 
shall  require  each  school  district  to  have  a  free  school  fc 
not  less  than  35  weeks  in  each  year,  instead  of  four  montii 
as  at  present,  and  earnestly  advocates  the  immediate  CJ 
tablishment  of  a  State  Normal  School  at  Providence. 

SPRINGFIELD,  MASS.— The  report  of  the  Schcx 
Committee  for  the  year  1869,  shows  a  steady  progress,  and 
reasonably  satisfactory  state  of  things.  The  number  c 
pupils  in  the  schools  some  part  of  the  year,  ending  July 
1869,  is  4,617;  as  33  of  these  are  under  five,  and  240  ov( 
fifteen  years  of  age,  {%  appears  that  4,354  persons  of  scho 
age  were  found  in  the  schools  during  the  year ;  or  198  mo 
than  the  number  as  reported  by  the  Assessors,  May  i,  iM 
The  average  attendance  is  3,123,  which  is  75  per  cent,  of  tl 
number  returned;  but,  by  another  method  of  compariso 
only  about  68  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  in  school.     T! 
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cost  of  instruction  per  scholar  seems  very  small.  The 
amount  paid  for  teachers'  salaries  ($51,865  63)  is  divided  by 
the  whole  number  in  school,  and  thus  found,  the  cost  per 
scholar  is  $1 1  23.  The  entire  cost,  however,  of  the  schools 
for  the  year  was  $76,303  40,  making  the  cost  per  scholar 
$16  52.  The  number  of  schools  under  the  control  of  the 
Committee  is  26 ;  number  of  teachers  employed  100 ;  highest 
salary  paid  $2,300,  lowest  $300.  Though  the  pressure  felt  for 
more  school  room  has  been  greatly  relieved  by  the  erection 
of  a  new  building  designed  to  accommodate  445  pupils,  yet 
there  is  still  a  lack  of  accommodations,  especially  in  the 
high  school. 

CHARLESTON,  S.  C— The  Commissioners  of  Free 
Schools  report  that  for  the  year  ending  Sept.  30,  1869,  en- 
rolled in  the  public  schools,  5,252  children,  of  whom  2,081 
are  colored.  The  increase  over  the  preceding  year,  in  the 
number  of  white  pupils,  is  399 ;  in  the  number  of  colored 
pupils  428.  The  average  number  belonging  to  the  schools 
is  2.905  ;  the  average  attendance,  2,396.  It  is  worthy  of 
notice  that  while  the  percentage  of  attendance  to  average 
number  belonging,  has  decreased  i  per  cent,  in  the  white 
schools,  it  has  increased  5  per  cent,  in  the  colored.  The 
number  of  teachers  employed  is  66,  an  increase  of  6.  The 
total  current  expenses  were  $36,230  25,  including  amount 
paid  for  teachers*  salaries,  $30,868.  The  average  cost  per 
pupil,  based  on  whole  number  enrolled,  was  $6  90 ;  on  aver- 
age number  belonging,  $12  47;  on  average  attendance, 
$14  72.  Notwithstanding  the  failure  of  the  Legislature  to 
take  action  upon  the  subject  of  education,  and  the  em- 
'toassed  condition  of  the  finances,  the  eflForts  of  the  Com- 
''Jissioners  have  been  crowned  with  abundant  success, 
^ch  year,  since  the  re-opening  of  the  public  schools,  has 
witnessed  an  advance  in  their  grade.  The  ground  lost  has 
"Cen  pretty  well  recovered,  and  the  time  has  at  length 
^Hived  when  a  course  of  study  can  be  definitely  fixed  for 
•fee  guidance  of  teachers.  During  the  past  year,  the  Board 
^^  received  from  the  Peabody  Educational  Fund,  $1,500, 
^da  tender  of  $1,000  from  the  same  fund,  has  been  made 
^d  accepted  for  the  present  year.    There  has  been  a  very 
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decided  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  colored  scho  cdI. 
The  Superintendent  doubts  if  there  can  be  found  a  schc:>ol 
devoted  to  the  education  of  colored  persons,  which  has  b^^n 
more  successfully  conducted.  While  there  has  been,  a 
decrease  in  the  whole  expenditure  of  more  than  $5,000,  ^  lie 
report  shows  that  good  progress  has  been  made,  and  tk&at 
there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  proficiency  and  advancre- 
ment  of  the  schools. 

LOUISIANA  STATE  SEMINARY.— The  report  of 
Col.  D.  F.  Boyd,  Superintendent  of  this  institution,  sho^iws 
that  during  the  year  1869,  the  seminary  experienced  both 
good  and  bad  fortune.  It  was  overcoming  its  pecuniary  diffi- 
culties, extending  its  course  of  study,  and  attracting  a  lairg^e 
number  of  cadets,  when,  on  the  15th  of  October,  the  main 
college  building  was  entirely  destroyed  by  fire.  The  Boa.rd 
of  Supervisors  acted  promptly ;  for,  two  weeks  after  the 
destruction  of  the  seminary  building,  the  school  was  re- 
opened at  Baton  Rouge,  where  it  is  at  present.  Tlie 
number  of  instructors  is  15  :  number  of  cadets,  196,  of  whom 
113  are  beneficiaries ;  number  of  graduates,  1869,  8. 

DAVIDSON  COLLEGE,  N.  C— The  faculty  consists  01 
7  members.  Rev.  G.  Wilson  McPhail,  D.  D.,  L.  L.  D.,  is 
President,  and  W.  G.  Richardson,  M.  A.,  Prof.  Ancient  and 
Modern  Languages.  The  number  of  students  is  125,  of 
whom  12  take  the  scientific  course.  The  whole  expense  fox 
the  term  of  three  months  is  estimated  at  $75  00  or  $80 


IOWA  STATE  UNIVERSITY.— This  University, 
cated  at  Iowa  City,  receives  its  endowment  from  tl*^ 
General  and  State  Governments,  and  is  under  State  coniir<>^ 
Its  advantages  are  for  all,  without  distinction.  Four  dep»-^3rt- 
ments  are  in  operation:  the  collegiate,  normal,  law,  m^^^^ 
medical.  Rev.  James  Black,  D.  D.,  is  President  of  the  VT  •^^" 
versity.  Twenty-two  instructors  are  employed  in  the  sevc^^ 
departments.  The  whole  number  of  students  is  416,  of  wh^::^*^ 
391  are  in  the  collegiate  department,  and  102  in  the  introdm^^' 
tory  class. 
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PROF.  WHITNEY'S  COMPENDIOUS  GERMAN  GRAMMAR.  ' 

NONE    of    the    different    grammars    of    the    German 
language,  lately  published    in    this    country,    fully 
satisfies,  in  our  opinion,  tne  requirements  of  the  American 
"    student.    Some  of  them,  as  we  have  lately  seen,  are  mere 
money  speculations,  written  by  literary  impostors  with  no 
other  merit  than  the  influence  of  their  publishers.    Of  these 
we  do  not  speak  here.     But  even  tnose  Grammars  that 
stand  on  their  own  merits  have  serious  defects,  which  we 
may  range  under  two  heads :   too  great  an  explicitness  in 
unimportant  matters  on  the  one  side,  and  incompleteness  and 
error  in  the  most  important  subjects  on  the  other.    We  may 
almost  say  that  our  American  students  have  acquired  a 
respectable  knowledge  of  German,  not  through,  but  in  spite 
of  the    existing    grammars.      We,  therefore,   hailed  with 
deKght  the  announcement  of  Messrs.  Leypoldt  &  Holt,  the; 
diligent  publishers  of  works  of  foreign  literature,  that  no 
Jess  a  scholar  than  Prof.  Whitney,  of  Yale  College,  had  un- 
dertaken to  write  a    German    Grammar  and  a    German 
Reader.    The  former  has  been  in  the  hands  of  the  public 
for  several  months,  while  of  the  Reader  only  the  text  has 
been  published. 

The  grammar,  indeed,  shows  almost  on  every  page  the 

Wilful  hand  of  its  author.    But  we  must  reluctantly  confess 

Jhat  the  author  has  not  solved  the  problem  of  a  German 

Grammar,    meeting    the    requirements    of  the    American 

^udent.    The  great  problem,  to  be  solved  by  a  grammar  of 

^^y  foreign  idiom  consists  of  two  points.     It  must  lead  the 

^udent  by  the  shortest  possible  road  to  readinjj  the  authors, 

^d  it  must  contain  a  key  to  all  grammatical  difficulties  that 

^^  student  meets  in  reading  them.    The  author,  fully  aware 

^*iat  he  had  to  solve  this  problem,  has  tried  to  satisfy  both 

f'^^uisites  without  keeping  them  separated.     He  advises 

^^e  student  to  learn,  when  first  going  over  the  grammar, 

^^ly  the  largest  type,  preparatory  to  reading.     But  we  do 

^ot  believe  tnis  to  be  feasible.    The  subjects  printed  in  large 

^y  pe  (pica),  are  mere  fragments,  generally  unconnected  with 

^^ch  other,  being  for  the  most  part  abstract,  without  illus- 

^^*a.tion  and  but  rarely  with  any  practical  tendency.     They 

Contain  for  a  very  large  part  definitions  of  a  kind  that  the 

^   A  CoMFKNDious  GERMAN  Gramiiar.    By  William  D.  Whitney.     New  York :  Leypoldt  & 
**<>lt-    1869. 
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student  must  be  entirely  familiar  with,  from  his  English  sti i- 

dies,  as : 

Nouns,  adjectives  and  pronouns  are  declined,  verbs  conjugate       r=d, 

adverbs,  etc.,  uninflected ;  interjections  are  a  class  by  themselvc s, 

not  entering,  etc.    Declension  is  variation  of  nouns,  adjectives  ai:       -id 
pronouns  for  number,  case  and  gender.    There  are  two.  number 
sin&^lar  and  plural.    In  the  main  the  gender  of  German  nouns  mu 
be  learned  outright  by  experience ;  but  the  following  practical  ruli 
will  be  found  c».  value  [they  follow  in  small frin^.    The  princip^ 
classes  of  pronouns  are  personal,  possessive^i  aemonstrative,  intent 
gative,  relative,  indefinite "  [the  special  rules  being  with  a  few  unic:^ 
portant  exceptions  all  in  small  pnnt].    Conjugation  is  variation  t^  — :or 
mood,  tense,  number  and  persons.     Only  verbs  are  conjugate^^-  d; 
hence  the  subject  of  conjugation  is  coincident  with  that  of  veroal  i     _jn* 
flection.    Each  tense  is  declined  in  two  numbers  (all  paradigms  a^^aaid 
special  rules  being  in  small  print).    The  passive  voice  is  a  derivati —    ve 
conjugation  of  a  transitive  verb,  in  which  that  person  or  thin^  whi^^-cb 
in  tne  simple  conjugation  is  the  object  of  the  transitive  action,  *— ^ 
comes  a  subject  of  that  action.    A  reflexive  verb  is  one  that  rep^^Kie- 
sents  the  action  as  exerted  by  the  subject  upon  itself.  An  impersot=3ai 
verb  is  one  by  means  of  which  the  action  implied,  etc.,  etc.  ^ 


We  must  confess  that  we  cannot  see  how  the  road  of  t 
student  to  practical  reading  could  be  shortened  in  the 
by  any  of  these  rules.    We  should  have  printed  either_all 
oi  them  in  small  type,  or  rather  left  them  out  entirely, 
illustrate  these  and  similar  rules,  the  author  has 
twenty  German  exercises  for  translating  into  Engfish^ 
consisting  of  about  ten  short  sentences,  but  none  for 
lating  English  into  German.    All  of  them  would  fill  four 
five  pages,  the  vocabulary,  in  which  every  word  of  thai 
translated,  containing  seven  pages.    These  exercises  are 
meagre  that  they  cannot  give  even  a  superficial  introdi 
tion  into  reading,  and  we  are  sorry  to  say  the  author  1 
not  been  careful  enough  to  keep  out  those  mistakes,  whh 
very  naturally,  will  slip  from  the  pen  of  one  writing 
foreign  idiom.    We  give  of  these  a  few  specimens : 


3n  ben  !0{  u  n  b  e  n  bet  ^unbe  ftnb  3al^e,  p.  28  (the  word  ajhinb  in  comK=3B<^ 

it  be  used  of  the  months  of  bea^^^)* 


langua^  neither  forms  a  plaral  nor  can  it  be  used  of  the  months  of  bea^^^ 

2)«  grau  fol^  ben  0<l^fen  i^  fatten  in  ©efa^r  con  eincm  SBSten,  p.  81  tdgg 

fal^r  D  0  n  we  cannot  say  in  Cferman). $)iefer  ^ole  i|l  ei n  Sboofot;  fcin  \J0^W 

tfl  eln  0olbttt,  ib.  (instead  of  ift  Slboofat  etc.) SWan  tljut  neuen  «««=-«  i« 

neue  gaffer,  p.  43  (histead  of  jie^t  . . .  auf,) J)iefer  neue  ©em  bfilt       W 

(inst.  of  \ji\i\\6)  gut),  p.  44. Sltte  JWege  finb  jgro^  UngWdfe  (Unfllflcr  fti^  ^ 

no  plural,  except  in  special  connections),  ib. Wteinegtmi  unb  idj,  mit  ynv^^V^ 


I  As  if  these  were  not  persooal. 

*  In  his  special  rules  he  calls  them  a  separate  class  of  words,  being  more  or  less  *'  related**  wi»^^*** 
pronouns,  and  differing  from  0rdinary  nouns  and  adjectives  in  denTation,  or  in  ofiice,  or  in  bocit*  *^ 
\f  this  was  a  peculiarity  of  the  German  language. 

*  Sometimes  verv  queer  mistakes  occur  in  these  rules,  as :  the  nominatire,  genitiv*  and  datir^  (**' 
stead  oi  accMxativt)  are  always  alike  in  the  plural  (p.  33). 
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m,  fomtnen  (inAt  of  Eommen  mit  unfem  Unbent),  p.  59. 3#  n)ei|  loebcc 

fitr  Siid^  fie  nxrten  (instead  of  ed  loaren),  ib. ^ad  4te  wtt  trogt 

d^Sud^  (this  would  mean:  the  fourth  shelf  eamM  Spanish  books),  p.  1%. 

Der  lie ;  ben  leaaten  (instead  of  bet  erfle ;  ben  ie26{ien),  ib. Q^ebt  mk  toai 

ebt,  mtb td^ netbc ^^cben ([inst.  otxoa%\\ft  iDoIlt,  unb i(!^ b i n sufrieben), 

SoS  er  gebe  mffea  lotr  ni^t  (inst.  of  road  er  g ieb  t ,  or  toad  er  geben 

.    The  subjunctire  is  entirely  out  of  place.),  lb. 3^  roiltbe  m  i  t  il^ 

It  fein  (inst  of  b  e  i  il^j  m  i  t  tl^m  geaangen,  gcf omrneit,  but  b  e  t  il^m  geioef en), 

L 6r  nmr  oom ^(i^  gefaQen;  bte  jtletne  fiel^  ed,  |ebt  t^n (inst.  of  ^t 

bD;  ie^  It^t  er  auf  bem  8ette,  p.  122. ^te  SQfirme  (inst.  of  Surmer; 

te  is  proyincial)  frie^en  auf  ber  drbc,  ib. X)u  { o  U  t  e  ft  bid^  fASmen  (inst 

tM  Md^  fASmen  foOen),  a(S  bie  tbat  getl^n  wutbe,  p.  181. 9Cuf  ber  ^Iftdjie 

ctf  Oberjuul^)  ber  Qrbe  Uben  bie  9iationen  etc.,  p.  81. 

3iisiderin£^  the  treatise  as  a  book  of  reference,  we  have 
clmowleage  that  the  author  has  carefully  tried  to  pre- 
the  facts  of  the  lan^age,  according  to  what  he  con- 
red  as  fi^ood  authorities.  To  original  research  the 
«)r  lays  nimself  no  claim,  although  ne  is  very  far  from 
jiing,  even  approaching  plagiarism.  But  we  believe 
Nobody  can  write  a  good  German  grammar,  founded 
the  authority  of  other  grammarians  alone.  Their 
ries  are  often  too  conflicting  and  contradictory,  and  at 
I  on  those  subjects  in  which  the  authorities  are  at  vari- 
%  an  independent  and  careful  investigation  of  the 
lors  should  form  the  only  source  of  the  rules.  This  the 
lor  has  not  always  observed,  and  he  frequently  has 
ided  his  statements  on  erroneous  opinions  of  certain 
man  grammarians,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter.  That  he 
indeed  frequently  compared  the  German  authors^  is 
lent  on  every  page  of  his  work,  and  the  examples  that 
^resents  as  illustrations  of  his  rules  are  almost  all  di- 
ly  taken  from  German  authors.  They  do  not  extend, 
ever,  beyond  those  few  passages  that  stand  in  his 
der ;  nor  are  they  always  well  chosen.  Often  he  has 
1  parts  of  a  sentence  from  their  connection,  so  that  they 
sometimes  quite  unintelligible.  Many  are  taken  from 
*ior  compositions,  for  instance  from  Cnamisso's  transla- 
of  one  of  the  Ed  da-songs,  and  from  Raumer's  history  of 
Hohenstaufen,  which  is  not  considered  as  a  model  of 
i  style.  But  nevertheless  we  consider  his  examples,  so 
IS  tney  go,  one  of  the  very  best  features  of  his  work, 
e  they  are  all  translated  into  English  in  a  manner  that 
hardly  be  surpassed.  They  are,  with  only  one  or  two 
iptions,  real  patterns  of  correct  and  admirable  transla- 
from  the  German  language,  and  would  be  for  this 
on  alone  of  a  very  high  value  for  the  student,  even  if  the 
of  his  book  should  be  less  serviceable, 
ut  there  are  several  peculiarities  in  the  book  against 
ch,  we  are  afraid,  all  its  excellent  qualities  will  not  form 
'ifficient  offset.     Its  chief  defect  we  think  to  be  the 
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author's  method,  aeainst  which  (however  many  reasons     lie 
may  have  had  for  adopting  it)  grave  objections  from  a  prac- 
tical point  of  view  must  be  raised.     His  system  lacks  e^'i- 
dently  all  philosophical  foundation.    The  whole  grammax-  is 
not  divided  into  etymology  and  syntax,  as  all  other  gram- 
mars' do,  but  mechanicatly  into  "parts  of  speech,"  and  the 
syntactical  rules  generally  form  a  mere  appendix  to  the  ety- 
molo^cal  apparatus.    From  this  complete  ignoring  of  the 
most  important  of  all  grammatical  distinctions,  several  incon- 
veniences have  arisen.   Thus,  for  instance,  the  government  of 
verbs  has  been  treated  as  an  appendix  of  "declension,"  be- 
fore the  verb  itself  and  its  conjugation  is  even  touched,  so 
that  the  student  can  only  half  understand  those  sentences 
which  the  author  presents  as  an  illustration  of  his  rules. 
Many  rules,  in  every  part  of  the  work,  are  founded  on  the 
division  of  sentences  into  "  adjective,  substantive  and  adver- 
bial clauses,"  and  could  not  be  understood  at  all  without  at 
least  a  superficial  acquaintance  with  the  nature  of  these 
clauses.     But  the  author  treats  this  subject  only  at  the  close 
of  the  whole  work  as  an  appendix  to  the  "  arrangement  of 
words,"  and  under  the  same  heading  with  it.     It  is  evi- 
dent that  such  a  treatment  must  seriously  embarrass  the 
progress  of  the  student    undertaking    to  study  the  lan^ 
g^age  systematically  with    the    author's    grammar  for  a 
g^ide.    But  it  impairs  also  the  usefulness  of  the  work,  con- 
sidering it  as  a  mere  book  of  reference.    For  since  there  is 
no  syntactical  heading  to  assign  to  the  diflFerent  syntactical 
subjects,  the  author  nas,  not  unfrequently,  entirely  left  out 
important  rules,  or  has  been  compelled  to  tack  tnem  uppn 
etymological  subjects,  and  thus  either  has  treated  them  in- 
completely, or,  on  the  contrary,  repeated  the  same  rules  a-t 
different  places  of  the  book.      Thus,  having  no  eener3-l 
chapter  on  "grammatical  agreement,"  he  was  under  tb^ 
necessity  of  dispersing  the  rules  referring  to  it  over  inaii-3^ 
parts  of  his  grammar,  where  for  want  of  an  index  it  will  l>^ 
very  difficult  to  find  them  ;  but  some  ol  the  rules,  belongii>^ 
to  the  subject,  cannot  be  found  at  all,  as  for  instance  tt»^ 
agreement  of  personal  predicative  or  appositive  nouns  wit  5^ 
their  subjects  in  gender  (as  in  the    phrase  Semunft,  l^^ 
@  r  it  n  b  c  r  i  n  bed  SSJcltgebSubc*,  reason  the  founder  of  the  uil 
verse).    Having  no  chapter  on  gender  in  its  general 
lations,  he  was  compelled  to  tack  on  the  indefinite  proi^^u-^^ 
8lHcd  the  remarkable  use  of  the  neuter  gender  of  adjective^^ 
referring  to  persons.     He  says  (p.  69) : 


1  Grammars  according  to  the  Ollendorf  model  we  do  not  consider  as  real  grammars.    Only  in 
of  this  class  the  ignoring  of  the  dividing  line  between  etymologv  and  syntax  is  not  only  excusable 
necessary.    But  the  author's  book  has  a  scope  widely  different  from  works  of  that  category. 
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*^The  ncnter  singular  STQeB,  like  the  corresponding  case  of  other  pronomi- 
nal words,  as  jeM,  is  employed  in  an  indefinite  way  of  persons,  meaning 
pxry  one;  thus,  aQed  na^  \v6)  etnanber,  all  draw  near  to  one  another." 

But  the  range  of  this  use  of  heuter  adjectives,  meaning 
persons,  is .  considerably  wider,  for  it  is  neither  confined  to 
indefinites,  nor  to  the  meaning  "  every  one,"  so  that  for  an 
explanation  of  the  neuter  gender  in  the  following  passages, 
the  author's  grammar   would  be  searched  in  vain:*   6in 

BtliebW  aibgcf^icbcned.    ®Bt^c  3Bq^Id.  p.  154. SBeiin  xoxx  &jU 

(ente und  fprec^en  iDoDten,  fo  jog  ba(b  ba9  eine,  balb  bad  anbere 

ben  Cor^ong.    ®8t^c  ©ette  p.  149. Unfcr  c  i  n;e  ^at  wenig  3cit, 

in  iDeinnt.    ®5t^e  (StcQa  p.  313. pr  eiiien  !Drttten  ift  loo^I  aud^ 

no4  ^Vx%,  unb  auc^  fiir  ein  3$  i  e  r  t  e  9.    ®at^e  S&at|lD.  p.  4. 

While  embarrassments  of  this  kind  arise  from  a  want  of 
philosophical  system,  the  author  is  far  too  philosophical, 
or  rather  abstract^  in  the  single  rules  by   which  this  sys- 
tem is  carried  out.     Here  his  method  is  a  mixture  of  facts 
and  reasoning.    Discussion  and  reasoning  are  at  their  place 
in  strictly  literary  works,  for  instance  in  the  author's  "  Study 
of  Language,"  but  they  are  generally  out  of  place  in  a 
practical  grammar.     Here  we  want  a  plain  statement  of  the 
niles,  unincumbered  by   discussion,  especially  such  as  is 
'^ased  on  mere  conjectures  of  the   author,  or  on  doubtful 
^pinions  of  other  writers.    When  a  grammarian  substitutes 
for  plain  rules,  discussions  of  principles  to  which  the  rules 
are  appended  as  mere  accessories,  both  the  student  and 
teacher  will  be  compelled  to  view  the  facts  of  the  lan^age 
*^rough  the  colored  glasses  of  the  writer,  not  mentioning 
flie  serious  practical  disadvantage  that  the  student's  atten- 
^c>n  must  be  necessarily  divertedfrom  the  main  point.    We 
5«all  illustrate  this  by  an  example : 

.  Grammarians  generally  express  the  rule  about  the  declen- 
?*On  of  adjectives  somewhat  in  this  style :  **  Adjectives  are 
jnflected  after  the  weak  (second)  declension,  when  preceded 
^y  the  definite  article  or  a  demonstrative,  otherwise  they 
JUcc  the  strong  inflection."  This  very  plain  rule  is  thus  en- 
'^*'gcd  by  the  author  (p.  39,  §  121),  being  printed  in  pica : 

,  *•  The  adjective,  now,  takes  the  more  distinctive  endings  of  the  first 
''^^^lension,  unless  preceded  by  a  limiting  word  of  a  hicfner  order  (an 
Jj^icle,  pronoun  or  pronominal  adjective:  see  123)  which  itself  has 
^«ose  endings  [here  follow  the  examples] ;  or,  in  other  words,  a  pro- 
jP»xiinal  limiting  word  before  the  adjective,  if  it  have  itself  the  more  dis- 
^^otive  adjective  ending  characteristic  of  the  case  and  g^ender  of  the 
^^•ilified  noun,  takes  that  ending  away  from  the  adjective,  reducing 

.     Vt  is  qaite  remarkable  that  the  author,  while  explaining  this  spedal  use  of  VOef ,  omits  to  make 
tne  student  acquainted  with  its  general  and  common  signincation,  namely  iverytktHg 
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the  latter  from  the  first  to  the  second  declension :  the  distinct 
ending  does  not  need  to  be;  and  is  not,  repeated  upon  both  words."  -^^  ^ 

Here  not  only  is  a  simple  and  plain  rule  unduly  extend  ^^c 
beyond  its  real  limits,  but  it  is  also  saddled  with  a  theory  th^^i 
is  only  half  true.*  Granting,  however,  that  every  wc^^-cf 
of  the  rule  were  correct,  the  real  rule  is  obscured  instead  of 
being  illustrated  by  theoretical  discussion,  so  that  the  student 
will  recognize  it  only  with  difficulty.  Rules  of  a  simiX^j 
character  appear  in  all  parts  of  the  work.  In  this  respect 
the  author's  great  command  of  the  English  language  has 
most  become  a  fault.  As  by  his  smooth  and  elegant  stjle 
bribes,  as  it  were,  our  judgment,  so  he  has  deceived  himself 
into  the  belief  that  what  reads  so  well  must  be  mrell 
conceived  and  practically  adapted  to  a  begpinner's  cona- 
prehension. 

While  thus  the  author  is  generally  rather  liberal  with  his 
explanations,  he  sometimes  withholds  them  just  where  bo^Ii 
the  teacher  and  student  should  expect  them  first.    This  is 
especially  the  case  in  regard  to  a  very  strange  innovatioxi, 
introduced  by  the  author,  which  consists  in  nis  producinf 
all  pronominal   adjectives   in  a  mutilated  form,  inasmuofi 
as  he  strips  them  oi  their  nominative  endings,  although  these 
words  are  never  found  in  the  form  he  quotes  them.     So  he 
speaks  of  the  adjectives  etU^  and  etntg  (pa^e  67),  meaninig 
the  indefinite  adjectives  etflc^ec  and  eintger  (emtg  being  a  de- 
scriptive  adjective,  denoting  *^  harfnonious*').     Page  59   he 
makes  us  acquainted  with  the  adjectives  Died  and  jen  (in- 
stead ol   biefcr  and  icncr),  which  he  says  must    be   distin- 
guished from  icb.    Page  68  the  adjectives  icb,  \t%\Mi,  jrtwcb 
are  introduced,  or  rather  invented,  and  page  69  the  word 
anbcr  ;  page  72  the  numerals  jwcit,  ncunt,  fcc$jc^nt,  britt.    At  tlx^ 
same  place  he  says  that  Qcf)t  forms  ac^t — irregfularly  inste3.<l 
of  a^ii,  which  sounds  rather  startling.     But  occasionally  tt^c 
correct  forms  are  adopted,  for  on  page  38  the  adjective 
jcbcr  and  jcncr  are  mentioned.    Page  02  we  read  of  an  adjp^^ 
tive  wfclb",  but  on  the  same  page  he  calls  this  adjecti'^^ 
^fclbcr**,  all  of  which  oddities  must  necessarily  confuse  9X^^ 
bewilder  the  student.    If  the  author  from  some,  to  us  in^^* 
plicable,  reasons  was  determined  to  substitute  the  roots    ^* 
words  in  lieu  of  their  existing  forms,  we  do  not  see  why  '^^ 
was  not  more  consistent,  and  spoke  of  a  definite  article  b  (■-  *" 
stead  of  bcr),  or  of  the  verbs  fd^lag,  flcb,  fci,  etc.,  instead  ^^^ 
f(^(agetv  geben,  feiit,  in  the  same  way  as  a  certain  Latin  gra 


1  That  the  "  distinctive  endings  *'  fued  not  be  repeated  may  or  may  not  be  correct ;  but  it  is 
that  they  are  repeated  aAer  the  greater  part  of  adiectivea  with  distinctive  eodingii,  erea  aiter 
the  author  strangely  calls  "  words  of  higner  order. ' 


f 
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mstrian  is  wont  to  substitute  for  the  verbs  amoy  kgo^  etc., 
and  for  the  adjectives  banuSy  malus^  etc.,  the  nicely  sound- 
ing' monosyllables  amy  legy  bony  and  mat. 

Connected  with  this  dogmatic  tendency  of  the  grammar  is 
the  evident  unwillingness  of  the  author  to  reckon  with  the 
practical  needs  of  the  beginner.  He  very  frequently  leaves 
rules,  which,  without  practical  illustration,  it  is  almost  im- 
pcKSsible  to  understand,  entirely  destitute  of  examples ;  and 
this  extends  even  to  the  rules  themselves.  For  in  such 
rules  as  refer  to  a  certain  number  of  words  of  certain  classes, 
he  almost  invariably  withholds  from  the  student  the  know- 
ledge of  the  very  words  for  which  the  rules  are  given,  i  In- 
stead of  these  he  applies  a  peculiar  counting  or  measuring 
process.    Thus  he  says : 

To  this  class  belong  about  thirty-five  monosyllabic  feminines  . . . . , 
with  the  feminines  formed  by  the  suffixes  nig  (about  a  dozen  in  num- 
ber), and  fal  (two  or  three),  paj^e  26.  About  thirty  adjectives  are  fol- 
lowed by  a  genitive.  Many  of  them  [not  enumerated  adjectives]  are 
^9o  construed  with  prepositions,  and  a  few  even  govern  an  accusa- 
tive, when  used  with  the  verbs  fcin  and  roerben, »  page  77.  Twenty-five 
transitive  verbs  govern  a  genitive  *  in  addition  to  their  direct  oDJect, 
the  accusative,  page  77, 

Here  the  author  enumerates  none  of  the  German  verbs, 
but,  strangely,  mentions  some  of  their  English  equiva- 
lents (to  remove,  deprive,  accuse,  convict,  admonish,  assure, 
and  "the  like!"),  almost  every  one  of  which  has  several 
Oerman  equivalents,  not  governing  a  genitive.    And  again  : 

About  forty  reflexive  verbs  *  "  admit*'  a  genitive  in  addition  to  their 
I'eflexive  object ;  four  or  five  transitive  impersonal  {sic)  verbs  may 
govern  a  genitive,  •  page  78.  About  thirty  verbs  •  may  take  a  genitive 
only  after  the  manner  of  a  direct  object,  page  78. 

He  takes  care  to  add  here  that  many  of  these  (not  enume- 
rated) verbs  may  take  an  accusative  instead  of  the  genitive, 
or  a  noun  governed  by  a  preposition. 

Quite  frequently  the  author  mingles  with  his  grammatical 
niles  historical  remarks  and  even  discussions  on  the  Old- 
German  and  Gothic  languages.  Perhaps  the  space  devoted 
to  these  digressions  might  have  been  better  applied  by  filling 
wp  the  grammatical  balance-sheets  just  mentionea ;  for  a 
student  of  comparative  and  historical  philology  will  hardly 
look  for  information  into  a  "  compendious  German  Gram- 
mar.*'   Still,  we  would  not  grudge  the  author  these  oppor- 

■■■ 

^«  noticed  only  one  single  list  of  words,  and  that  an  incomplete  one,  in  the  whole  book.    '  Of 
*^  Possible  use  can  all  these  distinctions  be  to  the  student,  if  he  does  not  know  the  words,  which 
J'J^^ias  theoretically  distinguished?    «  Becker  gives  a  list  of  35.    *  Becker  gives  a  list  of  40.— 
^^Jcer  gives  8.    •  Becker  gives  39. 
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t unities  of  indulging  in  what  is  considered  his  specialty,  if  t= 
had  confined  his  statements  to  the  undoubted  and  unive 
sally  accepted  results  of  that  science.     But  he  has  quite  fr— 
quently  introduced  as  unquestioned  facts  mere  opinions  cz 
his,  own,  or  of  other  writers,  in  order  to  prove  by  them  ce 
tain  peculiar  views  entertained  by  himself  on  the  existii^ 
state  of  the  language.     In  this  respect  his  enthusiasm  for  h^ 
torical  philology  has  evidently  carried  him  too  far.    For  if 
does  not  generally  hurt  the  student  to  learn  occasional  _ 
things  unconnected  with  his  proper  study  (superflua  en^ 
7ton  nocent)y  it  will  certainly  hurt  him  in  more  than  o^ 
sense  if  the  facts  by  which  his  judgment  on  important  su^ 
jects  is  forestalled,  and  on  which  he  relies  as  on  certainti^ 
are  nothing  but  ^jr/^zr/^  statements  of  the  author. 

We  beg  to  follow  up  this  point  a  little  more  in  deta^ 
even  if  for  no  other  reason  than  to  show  how  our  hobbL 
often  bias  our  judgment,  and  impair  our  usefulness  for  ever-^ 
day  work. 

rages  21-23  the  declension  of  the  nouns  is  divided  iim 
the  first  and  the  second.    The  first  declension  is,  accordi^ 
to  the  author,  that  which  forms  the  genitive  in  d  or  c5  (§ 
the  second  declension,  which  forms  the  genitive  in  n  or 
In  a  remark  (page  23)  he  adds : 


What  are  here  called  the  first  and  second  declensions  are  ol 
styled  (after  Grimm's  example)  the  strong  and  weak  declensions, 
historically  suitable  appellation  would  be  vowel-declension  and 
declension,  since  the  first  mode  of  declension  properly  belongs 
themes  originally  ending  in  a  vowel  (thoueh  tne  plural  endins 
comes  from  themes  in  d) ;  *  the  second,  to  those  ending  in  n ;  otl 
consonant-endings,  with  their  peculiarity  of  declension,  have  dxs^sm 
peared. 

These  statements  are  not  quite  accurate.  For  in  t"b 
period  of  the  language,  in  which  still  appeared  the  origi  K 
vowel  and  consonant  terminations  of  substantive  stems, 
one  mode  of  inflection  for  all  nouns  was  in  existence,  nam_ 
the  one  that  formed  the  genitive  by  the  ending  s.  tT 
other  mode  of  declension  appeared  only  after  all  distinct  i 
between  vowel  and  consonant  stems  had  been  efface  ^ 
Hence  to  call  the  author's  "first  declension"  vowel-decl^ 
sion  would  be  of  all  others  the  most  unsuitable  from  an  Ini 
torical  point  of  view.  The  author's  further  remark,  that  3 
"  first  and  second  declensions"  are  "  often"  styled  the  strc:^ 
and  weak  declensions,  is  likewise  inaccurate.  They  are  ^ 
ofteHy  but  always  called  so.     It  is  true  that  Sc/ileichery  fr^ 

X  This  is  very  doabtful.  It  is  a  mere  hjmothesis  of  Schleicher,  who  'must  acknowledge  that  ^^ 
stems  hare  already  disappeared  in  the  Goinic  language,  and  that  they  were  there  treated  as  ir^^ 
stems. 
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wbom  the  author  has  partly  taken  his  remarks,  mentioned 
aboye,  finds  fault  witn  these  terms ;  however,  his  protest 
has  been  ignored  by  all  German  grammarians  and  lexico- 
graphers. But  the  same  Schleicher  declares  the  appella- 
tions "  first  and  second  declensions"  the  worst  of  all  (pa^e 
243)'*  We,  on  our  part,  consider  mere  names  as  quite  indif- 
ferent, but  from  this  very  reason  must  object  to  changing 
without  very  urgent  reasons  grammatical  terms  that  are  in 
the  mouths  of  au — ^a  habit  which,  with  some  grammarians, 
has  become  almost  a  mania' ,  and  which  has  created  a  good 
deal  of  confusion  and  perplexity. 

While  the  author  at  least  mentions  the  terms  "  strong  and 
weak"  in  their  application  to  DECLENSION,  he  does  not 
even  so  much  as  mention  them  in  regard  to  conjugation, 
although  they  are  just  as  universally  received  in  the  latter 
as  in  the  former.  Indeed,  there  are  but  few  grammatical 
terms  on  record  more  felicitously  devised  than  these.'  For 
'*  weak  conjugation"  means  an  inflection  made  by  the  exter- 
oal  help  of  an  ally,  an  auxiliary  (the  equivalent  of  "  to  do") ; 
"  strong"  is  an  inflection  that  needs  no  such  external  help, 
but  is  made  by  the  inflectional  power  of  the  root  alone.  * 
The  author  hi^iself  is  of  the  opimon  that  this  very  fact  con- 
stitutes the  difference  between  both  modes  of  inflection,  and 
vould  certainly  not  have  been  reproached  with  inconsist- 
ency if  he  haa  submitted  to  a  universally  accepted  name, 
exactly  expressing  the  nature  of  the  thing  which  it  is  meant 
to  indicate.  But  ne  saw  fit  to  revive  the  "  historical"  names 
"  old  and  new  coi?jugations,"  although  they  have  been  long 
dropped  by  the  (German  grammarians,  who  had  invented 
them.  He  supports  these  terms  by  the  following  digres- 
sion (page  102) : 

The  Old  and  New  Conjugations  correspond  to  what  are  generally 
^lled  in  English  the  "  Irregular*'  and  "  Regular"  verbs.    The  former, 


<  %\i  btutfd^e  eptad^e,  a  edit 

^  VTe  are  very  far  from  reproaching  the  author  with  such  a  "  habit.**     His  new  terms  are  very  few, 
^^  some  erf*  them  admirably  chosen  ;  as,  for  instance,  his  term  **  trafu^std  order'*  for  the  order  of 
>  in  the  dependent  sentence.    The  more  it  is  a  pity  that  he  revived  the  terms  "  old  and  new  in- 


>i 


3  Hie  founder  of  modem  grammatical  science  has  proposed  but  a  very  few  new  terms  in  grammar, 
^*^  these  few  are  matchless,  and  have  been  adopted,  as  it  were,  by  acclamation.  As :  Lautverschie- 
^^C;  Lautabstufung,  Anlaut,  Auslaut,  Ablaut,  Umlaut,  Starke  und  Schwache  Bieguifj^  We  cannot 
^^*<d  to  spare  any  of  them  now. 

4  Schleicher  objects  to  these  terms,  because  he  thinks  that  they  represent  grammatical  ideal  under 
||^  ^Mrm  c^  a  mere  ''image.*'    But  our  very  best  grammatical  terms  do  the  same  :  as,  for  instance, 

'^^lexive,**  "impersonal,**  "gender,**   *' voice,*' etc^    How,  indeed,  cm<Z(/ anything  but  am  image 
^^**^esent  profound  grammatical  theories  in  a  single  expression?     Therefore,  the  Germans  have 
*^l>led**  Schleicher's  protest 
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as  the  name  implies,  is  the  more  primitive  method  of  inflection  * ; 
preterit  was  orieinally  a  reduplicated  tense,  like  the  Greek  and  La 
perfects  (as  didoka,  tetigi) ;  and  in  the  oldest  German  langu^ 
many  verbs  have  retained  the  reduplication  (as  haihalt  ■  "  held, '  fr 
kaUan,  "  hold ;"  saislep  •  "  slept,"  Irom  sUpan,  "  sleep").  By  phon< 
corruption  and  abbreviation,  however,  this  reduplication  led  to 
alteration  of  the  radical  vowel,  and  then  was  itself  dropped,  in 
great  majority  of  verbs,  producing  phenomena  of  conjugation 
various  that  there  was  len  no  prevailing  and  guiding  analogy 
which  to  inflect  the  new  derivative  verbs  that  were  Drought  u 
needed  ^ ,  to  supplement  the  old  resources  of  expression.  Hence 
need  of  a  new  method  of  conjugation,  which  was  obtained  by  add 
the  preterit  of  the  verb  do  •  i^id)  to  the  theme  •  of  conjugation.  1 
preterit-ending  te  of  the  New  conjugation  is  the  relic  of  this  auxili 
(as,  in  English,  1  laved  stands  for  an  original  I  iove^id).  See  the 
thor's  "  Language  and  the  Study  of  Language,"  pages  6o,  8o. 

Here  the  following  facts  are  presented  as  unquestioi 
results  of  historical  grammar:  ist  That  in  the  first  per 
all  (primitive)  verbs  reduplicated.  2nd.  That  in  the  secc 
period  this  reduplication  caused  (the  author  does  not  saj 
what  way)  a  phonetic  corruption  of  the  root-vowel.  3rd,  T 
in  the  third  period  the  reduplication  was  dropped,  by  wh 
fact  that  conjueatiou  of  the  primitive  verbs  arose  wnich 
see  in  histoncsu  times.  4th.  That  in  the  fourth  period 
derivative  verbs  were  first  introduced,  for  the  conjugation 
which  new  means  had  to  be  provided,  since  the  old  conju 
tion  had  "  run  wild,"  as  it  were.  We  shall  not  here  disc 
all  these  different  assumptions,  but  must  remark  that  1 
historical  development,  which  the  author  states,  as  if  he  1 
been  himself  present,  is  utterly  unwarranted  by  the  resi 
of  our  science.  Derivative  verbs  may  be  easily  recogni 
by  their  vowels  of  derivation  (1,  6,  ai),  which  they  pres 
in  the  infinitive  and  present.  These  vowels  correspond 
all  the  cognate  branches  of  the  Indo-Germanic  family,  Got 
verbs  in  i  corresponding  for  instance  to  the  Latin  fourth,  th 
in  o  to  the  Latin  first,  and  those  in  ai  {&)  to  the  Latin  secc 
conjugation.  Hence  derivative  verbs,  and  consequently  z 
their  conjugation  by  auxiliary  endings,  must  have  been 


z  If  the  author  by  the  tenns  "  old  and  new**  meant  to  allude  to  the  periods  in  which  each  o 
two  methods  of  con|ugation  was  first  devised,  he  seems  to  have  taken  the  expression  **  new' 
rather  unusual  meaning  of  the  word,  this  **  new  conjugation'*  being  unquestionably  anterior  t 
Tower  of  Babel.  We  would  suggest,  rather,  some  ^ological  terms :  say,  "  miocene  and  i^ 
conjugations,**  which,  aside  firom  other  advantages,  might  perhaps  designate  *'  the  time**  a  little 
accurately.— *3  This  preterit  was  not  kaikalt^  but  haikald;  and  comes  not  firom  haUan^  bnl 

AtfuUiMi.— — 3  This  preterit  was  sais^p. 4  Thu  reminds  us  of  the  author's  peculiar  theory  0 

origin  of  laneuage  in  his  **  Study  of  Lannuige,'*  a  theory  which  he  has  likewise  revived,  after  i 
been  thorou^ly  refitted  and  fi>rgotten  by  the  Germans.  According  to  this  theory,  language  is  a  pi 
of  **  convention,"  invented  for  having  a  means  of  communication  (as  if  such  a  convention  could 
been  possible  without  language).  The  material  of  our  languages  is  not  so  poor  as  to  be  brou] 
only  ^  wJUm  nenUit"  In  all  Languases  there  is  an  original  luxury  and  exuberance  of  expre 
which,  like  that  of  Nature,  goes  Gx  beyond  the  needs  of  the  moment  If  the  words  of  a  Ian] 
were  always  brought  in  '*  as  needed,**  as  if  manufactured  to  order,  we  should  not  be  witnesses  0 
peculiar  fiict  that  languages  are  struggling^  during  centuries  for  expressions  which  they  need 
cannot  find.— —5  The  author  means  iu  anaent  equivalent— —6  It  was  rather  added  to  the  old 
of  the  Infinitive. 
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terior  to  the  first  separation  of  languages ;  while  the  transi- 
tioa    period  from   reduplication  to  what  the  author  calls 
phonetic  corruption  (or  to  his  "  old  conjugation")  must  have 
happened  thousands  of  years  later,  since  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tury of  our  era  still  twenty-five  verbs  reduplicated  in  Gothic, 
mostly  without  phonetic  corruption,  while  the  very  auxiliary 
(the  equivalent  of  the  verb  **  to  do"),  by  which  the  "  new  con- 
jugation" was  formed,  had  long  been  lost ;  for  this  verb  is  not 
found  at  all  in  our  Gothic  monuments.     It  follows  from 
this:  1st.  That  the  conjugation  of  derivative  verbs  by  means 
of  an  auxiliary  cannot  haije  been  an  external  necessity,  as 
the  author  assumes ;  for  we  cannot  see  why  the  Goth  should 
'^ot  have  formed  the  preterit  saisalbo  of  the  derivative 
salbon,  in  the  same  way  as  he  formed  the  preterit  saisalt  of 
the  primitive  saltan.    2nd.  That  it  the  author's  assumption 
^  correct,  that  the  "  old  conjugation"  is  a  mere  result  of 
phonetic  corruption,  his  "  new  conjugation"  must  be  several 
^ousand  years  older  than  his  old.  ^ 

Page  57,  §  158,  Rem.,  the  author  says : 

Opinions  differ  as  to  whether  the  possessive  is  derived  from  the 
S]^i&itive  (of  the  personal  pronoun),  or  the  genitive  from  the  posses- 
•*Ve.  Probably  the  latter  opinion  is  correct ;  the  history  of  the  lan- 
Syage  shows  that  a  genitive  is  often,  or  usually,  a  stereotyped  and  inva- 
''*«&  case  of  an  euljective  of  relation. 

This  remark  is  very  strange.  There  is,  first,  no  diflFerence 
^f  opinion  amonjg  grammarians  on  the  subject.  All  a^ee 
that  the  possessive  adjective  is  derived  from  the  genitive. 
Our  own  opinion  is,  that  neither  the  genitive  of  the  personal 
pronoun  is  derived  from  the  possessive,  nor  the  possessive 
derived  from  the  genitive,  but  that  both  were  originally 
^sed  in  the  same  form  for  both  offices — as  it  is,  indeed,  the 
^^se  in  modem  German.  But  if  one  of  the  two  forms  should 
'^ye  been  a  derivative,  it  was  unquestionably  the  possessive 
^jective,  and  not  the  genitive.  The  reason  by  which  the 
futhor  supports  his  contrary  opinion  (we  have  italicized  it 
JJi  his  statement  abovej  is,  as  it  stands,  perfectly  unintelligi- 
'^le.  But  what  he  really  meant  may  be  inferred  from  a  re- 
^Jjark  in  his  "  Study  of  Language,"  where  he  says  (p.  272) : 
*h£  genitive  affix  is  very  likely  to  have  been  at  tlie  firsts  like 
^^ny  genitive  affixes  of  later  date  in  the  history  of  the  Indo^ 
^eropean  languages^  one  properly  forming  a  derivative  adjective, 
^Ut  we  have  not  the  remotest  proof  that  such  was  ever  the 

,^[^Tbe  fiict  is,  that  this  assamption  of  *'  phonetic  corraption**  is  not  at  all  prored,  and  that  very 
?^<^tttbhf  both  oonju^tums,  that  by  vowel  changes  and  that  by  an  aulutinated  aiudliarjr*  existed 
^^[I^SMlv  in  the  primitive  period  in  which  our  Indo-Germanic  forefathers  formed  still  one  nation.  But 
2|^  this  very  reason  it  seems  to  ns  improper  to  base  eranunatical  terms  in  a  modem  language  on 
rf^  whidi  liave  happened  in  the  earliest  dawn  of  man^  existence,  and  which  are  visible  to  us  only  in 
^^  dimmest  oQtlinca. 
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case.  We  are,  indeed,  curious  to  learn  what  genitive  affile:^ 
of  later  date  could  be  proved,  or  have  ever  been  proved,  - 
be  originally  "  derivative  adjectives."  We  know  a  numt^ 
of  instances  in  which  perhaps  the  opposite  case  is  trua 
Thus  the  Latin  paternus  has  the  force-  of  a  genitive ;  \zS\ 
German  adjectives  in  ifc^  have  the  force  of  genitives  (fc 
®5t^ifd)e  SBcrf  has  the  force  of  bae  SBerl  ®5tt|c'^),  but  nobo< 
has  ever  conceived  the  idea  that  the  genitive  patris  is  c 
rived  from  paternus,  or  the  genitive  ®5t^c'^  from  the  adject-^ 
®5t^if(^.  But  granting  it  to  be  true,  that  the  genitive  e: 
ing  (say  asya  in  the  Vedas)  was  originally  some  probleraa-t: 
form-adjective,  what  would  this  prove  for  tne  authoi 
opinion?  For  neither  the  possessive  adjective,  nor  t:l 
genitive  of  the  personal  pronoun  has  such  an  ending ;  s^x 
the  author  certainly  does  not  pretend  that  the  possessi^ 
adjective  (which  is  entirely  different  according  to  the  d 
ferent  persons  and  numbers)  has  been  this  mysterious  "  a. 
jective  of  relation"  from  which  all  eenitive  endings  deri^ 
their  origin  ?  And  were  it  so,  even  then  it  would  not  foll<3 
that  this  "adjective"  in  the  personal  pronoun  produced  in 
only  the  endmg,  but  also  the  root  itself. 

There  are  several  other  historical  digressions  in  the  ai 
thor's  grammar,  in  which  we  have  noticed  similar  inaccurs 
cies ;  folr  instance,  when  he  §ays  (p.  1 1 5)  that  in  the  vex 
.rt^at**  (did)  is  preserved  a  solitary  relic  of  the  original  red'* 
plication  of  the  preterit.  There  are  several  other  relics  ^^ 
this  reduplication,  as  in  ^iclt  (formerly  heihalt,  heialt,  hial^ 
ftic6,  ricf,  fc^icb  and  many  other  verbs.  That  „that«  itself  is  ^ 
all  a  relic  of  reduplication  is  not  beyond  all  doubt.  Jacc^ 
Grimm  himself  denies  it  (®cfc^id|te  ber  beutfcftcn  Sprac^c,  p.  61^ 
and  considers  "  dacC'  as  the  original  root  of  the  word.  jB«^ 
it  is  time  to  end  this  discussion,  and  to  turn  to  those  poinC^ 
in  the  author's  grammar  which  by  some  will  be  considere--* 
more  objectionable  than  any  we  have  hitherto  noticed. 

We  are  afraid  that  this  will  be  especially  the  case  in  r^ 
gard  to  many  of  the  author's  statements  concerning  th^ 

frammatical  facts  of  the  language.  Many  of  these  are  evS 
ently  erroneous,  others  are  inaccurately  presented,  anC 
not  a  few  are  so  unclearly  expressed  that  it  will  be  difficulr 
to  understand  them,  even  for  an  advanced  scholar. 

We  shall  not  dwell  on  the  numerous  errors  in  the  chaptei 
on  pronunciation ;  as,  for  instance,  on  his  inaccurate  state- 
ments about  the  pronunciation  of  short  i,  t,  c,  g,  r,  f  (the  pro- 
nunciation of  which,  like  the  English  z,  the  author  declares 
to^  be  "  provincial" — a  very  strange  error),  D,  f,  dj  and  ng 
His  pronunciation  of  double  consonants  must  be  peculiar 
indeed ;  for  he  cautions  the  student  against  pronuncmg  tt  ir 
SRtttag  like  tt  in  37{itte,  against  pronouncing  U  in  DieQeic^t  like  I 
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SESeQe,  ^  in  {^utjuder  like  %  in  ^\%t,  nn  in  bennod^  like  nn  in  $enne. 
There  is  no  difference  whatever  in  the  pronunciation  of 
tlie  mentioned  double  consonants  in  these  different  words. 

Page  38,  he  says  that  the  adjectives  of  material  in  en  and 
cm,  as  Meicrn,  are  not  used  predicatively.  This  is  not  so. 
Compare  ®8t^c  iRatftrfic^c  2:od)tcr  5,  6 :  3ft  bcnn  bcr  ^imntcl  cfjcrn 
ttbcr  mtr?  So  Glasbrenner  (9?cuc  ©ebic^te  p.  59)  :  21^  wic  ift  bcin 
glufl  fo  biciern,  armed  ©aiern,  armed  ©aicnt,  etc.  Hagedom 
C®<Mc^te  3/  p.  100):  "SSk  eifern  finb  boc^  o^ne  bic^  bie  ^txitn.  Klop- 
stock  ^Messias  16, 161)  Unb  eifern  loirb  bed  @terbenben  @eete ;  and 
other  innumerable  passages. 

Page  47 :  "  Superlatives  ending  in  the  suffix  i  f  d)  form  no 
superlative  in  eft  (ft)."     Heyse  says  in  this  respect  that  such 
superlatives  are  better  avoided  on  account  of  harshness, 
and   advises  to  use  instead  of  them  the  circumlocution 
^vith  am  me  ift  en;  but  Professor  Whitney  improves  on  Heyse 
- — ^he  denies  their  existence.     However,  they  are  used  fre 
fluently,  and  by  the  very  best  authors ;  and  their  harshness 
is  not  greater  than  that  of  the  superlatives  of  xa\6),  frifc^  etc., 
or  than  combinations  like  iffd,  or  words  like  'ilrjt.    Com- 
pare geffuig  Sm.  ®aL :  ®ie  fagte  bie  melanc^olifc^ftcn  ^Ciugc  (where 
Heyse's  remedy,  ,/!Die  am  meiften  melanc^olifd^en  ©ingc,  would  be 
ridiculous).     So    ®ott|c,    !CiciS)tung    unb    SBa^r^eit  2,  79:     !Dcr 
^cf if (^flc  Don  aOen.— ©uc^ner  ftraft  u.  ©toff  p.  152 :  ©ic  fomifc^ften 
^«tae.    -^oneflfler  in  ,,©I(itter  bcr  ©cgcntoart  ODifirj  1870  p.  848)  : 
^    obfolutiftif^ften  ©taate  guropa'^. 


^age  54:  ^^  Such  words  as  SSJcib,  which  are  neuter^  though 
^^^gnating female  persons^  take  a  pronoun^  referring  to  them 
f^^^ff^lly  i^  Ihe  grammatical  gender.  Examples  are  wanting. 
"^t^is  IS  hardly  correct.  The  grammatical  gender  forms  here 
J*^^  rule,  ana  the  natural  gender  the  exception.  See  @(^iU 
^^  SSotiD^Jafeln  p.  472:  ©ed  SBeibe^  Urt^cil  ift  fcinc  fiicbe;  wo 
^  ^    nid^t  licbt,  ^at  fc^on  geric^tct  ba«  SBcib. 

!•  l^age  57:  "  The  eenitive  of  the  (personal)  pronoun  is  never  used  to 
*^^it  a  noun,  but  wr  it  is  substituted  a  possessive  in  the  form  of  an 
^^iective,  qualifying  the  noun.  Thus  :  bie  Slmie  bf*  SWanneS  the  man's 
^'^ms ;  but  fdne  llnne»  his  arms,  never  bie  2(tme  feiner  the  arms  of  him." 

This  is  a  mistake.  In  a  number  of  instances  the  genitive 
^f  the  pronoun  must  be  used,  and  the  possessive  would  be 
faulty.  Thus  in  the  partitive  construction,  and  when  the 
personal  prdnoun  is  combined  with  another  qualifying 
word ;  also,  in  certain  relations  in  connection  with  the  inde- 
finite article,  as :  S)ie  Scrbcffcrunfl  nnb  SJercbcIung  u  n  f  e  r  e  r  felbft, 
@8t^e  I)i(^tun9  u.  ffia^r^.  6, 32.  —  ®o  fmb  i  ^  r  e  r  beibcn  einbrUde 
roa^r,  ^erber  ©efprSd^c.  —  U  n  f  e  r  attcr  UwfllUcf .  lb.  —  Durc^  ein 
frii^jeitige^  au«fle^en  m  e  i  n  e  r,  @5t^e  ^Cic^t.  u.  SSJa^r.  6,  237.    But 
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even  when  the  genitive  of  the  personal  pronoun  cannot 
used,  it  is  by  no  means  always  the  possessive,  bot  fir 
quently  the  ^nitive  of  a  demonstrative  (bcffcn,  beffefbtn  etc 
or  a  prepositional  object  (as  ^a9  @cgent^et(  Don  tnir«  ®dt^e 
which  takes  its  place. — Concluded  next  month. 

GusTAvus  Fischer. 


The  main  body  of  the  "  Encyclopaedia  of  Biblical,  Theological,  a 
Ecclesiastical  Literature"' — a  most  important  contribution  to  re 
gious  literature — ^was  prepared  before  the  first  page  was  put  in  t 
The  separate  articles  now  require  only  to  be  revised,  to  add  the  r 
suits  of  fresh  researches  and  discoveries  in  scholarship,  as  the  sever 
volumes  go  to  press.    In  this  labor  Dr.  Strong  has  the  assistance 
many  able  and  accomplished  scholars,  belonging  to  different  deno 
nations.    Every  care  is  taken  to  secure  the  utmost  thoroughness  a 
accuracy  on  every  page  of  the  work.    The  third  volume  exhausts  tt 


letter  G,    About  three  volumes  more  will  be  required  to  comple 
the  alphabet.     The   whole    work,    thus  comprised  within    six 
seven  convenient  volumes,  will  form  the  most  important  and  coczr 
pact  library  of  reference  in  the  Lnglish  language  for  the  student 
the  Bible,  in  accuracy  of  scholarship,  comprehensiveness  of  plan,  ai 
fullness  of  detail  and  illustration,  far  surpassing  every  former  wo 
of  the  kind  ever  attempted  in  Europe  or  America. 

The  Laws  of  Discursive  Thought  :  being  a  text-book  on  fonn 
Logic.    By  James  McCosh,  LL.D.    New  York:   Robert  Carter 
Brothers. 

Synchronology  of  the  Principal  Events  in  Sacred  and  Profa 
History,  from  the  Creation  of  Man  to  the  Present  Time.    It  is  co 
piled  from  the  most  authentic  sources,  includii\f  the  following  s 
ard  works :  "  The  Chronology  and  History  of  the  World,"  by  Dr. 
Blair ;  Archbishop  Usher's  "  Annales  Veteris  et  Novi  Testamen 
Haydn's  "  Dictionary  of  Dates,"  etc.,  etc.    Boston :  S.  Hawes, 
Cornhill. 

The  Sublime  in  Nature:   Compiled  from  the  descriptions 
travelers  and  celebrated  writers.    By  Ferdinand  De  Lanoye.    Wi 
large  additions,  very  fully  illustrated.    New  York :  C.  Scribner  &  C 

Wonders  of  Glass-making  in  All  Ages.    By  A.  Sauzay.    Sixt 
three  illustrations.    New  York  :  Charles  Scribner  &  Company. 

Self-Help  :  With  illustrations  of  character,  conduct,  and  persever- 
ance.   By  Samuel   Smiles.     442  pages.     New    York:   Harper 
Brothers. 


3  "  Cyclopaedia  of  Biblical,  Theological,  and  Ecdesiattical  Literature."     Vol.  III.— f  ,  F,  G. 
1,048  pace&    New  York :  Harper  &  Brothers. 
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E  Bazar  Book  of  Decorum  :  The  Care  of  the  Person,  Mia- 
Etiquette,  and  Ceremonials.    278  pages.    New  York  :  Harper 
others. 

BENHAM's  Vow.  By  AMELIA  B.  EDWARDS.  Illustrated.  17S 
5,  paper  covers,  price  75c.    ^ew  York :  Harper  &  Brothers. 

kf  Brown's  School- days.  By  an  Old  Boy.  New  Edit  on.  With 
rations  by  Arthur  Hughes  and  Sidney  Prior  Hall.  Paper,  50c. 
York  :  Harper  &  Brothers. 

RMAN  Primer,  being  an  Introduction  to  First  Steps  in  Grerman. 
[.  Th.  Preu.    Finely  illustrated.    New  York :  G.  P.  Putnam  & 

STORY  OF  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  SOCIETY  of  the  City  of  New 
;,  with  Portraits  of  the  Presidents  of  the  Society.  ByWM. 
iD  Bourne.    7(^  pages.    New  York :  Wm.  Wood  &  Co. 

E  Bible  in  the  Public  Schools.    Arguments  in  the  Case  of 
D.  Minor  e/al  versus  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  City  of  Cin-> 
iti  e^  al  Superior  Court  of  Cincinnati.    With  the  opinions  and 
ion  of  the  Court.    420  pages.    Cincinnati :  Robert  Clarke  &  Co. 

BRARY  OF  Education,  Vol.  V.  "The  Bible  in  the  Public 
ols,"  the  opinions  of  individuals  and  of  the  Press,  with  Judicial 
lions.    214  pages,  paper  covers,  price  25c. 


me  of  the  above  books  we  expect  to  review  at  our  first  oppor- 

y- 

blishers  who  send  books  for  notice  are  specially  requested  to 
nd  prices,  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers. 
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SCIENTIFIC. 


E  Influence  of  Railroads  upon  the  Weather. — It  seems 
the  Pacific  Railroad  is  working  a  change  in  the  climate  of  the 
s.  Instead  of  continuous  droughts  all  along  the  railroad,  rain 
Ealls  in  refreshing  abundance.  This  result  has  been  remarke 
in  other  sections  of  the  West.  In  Central  Ohio,  for  example, 
aid,  the  climate  has  been  revolutionized  since  iron  rails  have 
id  a  network  over  that  .region.  Instead  of  the  destructive 
l^hts  formerly  suffered  there,  for  some  four  or  five  years  there 
een  rain  in  abundance,  even  more  than  enough  to  satisfy  the 
3  of  the  farmers.  This  change  is  thought  to  be  the  result  of  an 
ibrium  produced  in  the  electrical  currents,  inducing  a  uniform 
nsation  of  the  rain.    It  is  a  fact  within  the  observation  of  all 
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who  remember  anti-railroad  times,  that  we  have  now  few  or  no 
thunderstorm  3  as  we  formerly  had  in  New  England.  The  iron  r^ 
which  touch  and  cross  each  other  in  every  direction  serve  as  condL 
tors  and  equalizers  of  the  electric  currents,  and  so  prevent  the  te  1 
ble  explosions  which  used  to  terrify  us  in  former  years.  The  t^ 
graphic  wires  which  accompany  the  iron  rails  everywhere  also  ac^ 
important  part  in  diffusing  electricity  equally  through  the  atnn 
phere,  thus  preventing  the  occurrence  cf  severe  storms. 

The  Rise  of  the  Coast  of  Norway.— Sir  Charles  Lyell. 
great  geologist,  is  remarkable  for  the  reckless  eagerness  with  wtrn. 
he  adopts  anything  that  may  serve  to  prop  up  the  theory  of  an  evi 
mous  antiquity  of  the  human  race.  Among  his  arguments  is  c 
based  on  the  rise  of  the  coast  of  Norway.  It  is  well  known  that  1 
coasts  of  Scandinavia  have  a  series  of  elevated  beaches  which  sti 
that  the  sea  once  stood  several  hundred  feet  higher  than  now,  2 
that  the  land  has  therefore  risen  that  amount  since  the  drift  peri 
In  some  way  Sir  Charles  and  others  got  the  idea  that  this  rise  ws 
slow,  steady  and  uniform  progress  of  about  two  and  a  half  feet  i: 
century,  and  from  this  he  calculates  that  the  rise  of  the  coast,  wli: 
has  all  been  during  the  present  geological  era,  has  occupied  at  le: 
240,000  years,  and  consequently  that  man  has  lived  on  the  earth  al>c 
that  period.  Prof.  Kjerulf,  of  Christiana,  who  is  making  the  Govei 
ment  geological  survey  of  the  coast,  and  has  carefully  examined  t 
raised  beaches  and  terraces,  declares  the  whole  theory  to  be  uttea 
baseless.  In  the  first  place,  he  says  the  uppermost  limit  of  the  m 
action  is  only  one-tenth  as  high  as  Lyell  states,  and  consequently  tJtm 
this  single  correction  would  cut  down  his  figures  from  240,000  " 
24,000  years.  Secondly,  he  proves  that  the  coast  has  not  risen  by 
constant  slow  motion,  but  by  a  series  of  sudden  elevations,  separate 
by  periods  of  perfect  rest ;  and,  consequently,  that  all  calculation 
based  on  a  supposed  uniform  rate  are  worthless,  and  the  total  tim 
spent  in  the  elevation  may  have  been  very  short.  This  is  shown  b; 
the  abrupt  edges  of  the  terraces,  rising  like  stairs,  and  separated  b 
level  areas.  Finally,  he  says  the  idea  that  the  coast  is  now  rising  i 
entirely  erroneous,  this  being  a  stationary  period ;  and  such  a  suppc 
sition  being  one  of  those  unaccountable  notions  which,  being  one 
stated,  are  handed  down  by  the  mere  authority  of  a  great  name. 

A  VERY  curious  correspondence  was  read  recently  in  the  Missou 
Legislature :  One  Dr.  Logan  sent  to  Prof.  Swallow,  of  the  Minin 
Bureau,  something  which  the  professor  pronounced  "  a  fragment  i 
calcareous  tufa."  "The  cellular  structure,"  added  the  professor,  " 
produced  by  the  water  standing  in  the  cell."  Whereupon  the  wag  < 
a  doctor  responds  that  the  tufa  is  "  a  piece  of  maple  sugar,  to  whic 
the  ants  had  found  access."  The  feelings  of  the  professor  (who  seen 
to  have  an  appropriate  name),  upon  receiving  this  explanation,  ma 
be  more  easily  imagined  than  described. 
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UNIVERSITY  EDUCA  TION  IN  GERMANY. 

PART    SECOND. 

I^HE  corps  of  instruction  of  a  German  University  con- 
-*-  sists  of  four  classes  of  teachers  having  very  distinct 
^hts,  namely,  ordinary  professors,  professors  extraordi- 
^^^^y  privat^ocentetty  who  may  be  compared  to  tutors,  and, 
finally,  decidedly  below  the  others,  the  teachers  of  lan- 
S^ages  and  polite  accomplishments.  These  last  have  not 
the  degree  of  doctor,  and  are  hardly  distinguishable  from 
^he  employes  of  the  faculty.  Thejr  teach  all  the  modern 
'^nguages,  sometimes  even  those  of  the  East,  music,  singing, 
^ing,  dancing,  fencing,  swimming,  gymnastics,  steno- 
S'^phy,  and  writing.  These  teachers  are  not  merely  under 
the  patronage  of  the  university.  Their  teaching  is  super- 
visfed  by  the  Senate ;  and  their  prices  are  sometimes  fixed 
"y  a  tariflF,  some  even  receiving  a  slight  salary. 

The  ordinary  professors  form  the  faculty.  The  Dean  as 
^^11  as  the  Rector  are  always  chosen  from  among  them,  and 
'•^^y  alone  are  members  of  the  Senate.  They  are  never 
^^nierous.  The  largest  faculties  of  philosophy,  as  those  of 
^J^lin,  Vienna,  and  Breslau,  have  not  more  than  from 
^^enty-five  to  twenty-eight  of  them  ;  a  small  number,  when 
^^e  considers  that  in  the  faculties  of  philosophy  instruction 
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is  given  in  all  the  subjects  of  human  knowledge,  cxceptin 
theology,  law  and  medicine.    Their  number  depends  up 
the  wealth  and  popularity  of  the  university,  and  in  t 
small  faculties  is  so  insignificant  as  to  be  insufficient,  and  im 
deed  almost  absurd.    At  Jena,  the  medical  faculty  contai 
only  five  professors ;  the  law  faculty  at  Giessen  only  fo 
These  professors  represent  as  it  were  the  instruction  of  t 
faculty  reduced  to  its  meagrest  limits,  and  scarcely  sufficir^-ag 
for  the  academic  demands  ;  but  they  are  always  support  -^ed 
by  larger  numbers  of  extraordinary  professors  and  oipriv^sr^it. 
docenten,  who  come  in  to  enlarge  and  complete  the  scheEr:»ic 
of  studies.    The  ordinary  professors  are  appointed  by  t.  lie 
Sovereign  from  a  list  presented  by  the  faculty.    The  former,  li. 
ties  are  nearly  the  same  in  all  the  German  States.    T*±ic 
vacancy  of  the  chair  is  publicly  announced  through  ^Ihe 
newspapers,  and  any  one  who  has  received  the  degree     of 
doctor  can  become  a  candidate  by  presenting  an  applicat: 
to  the  faculty.    The  latter  in  its  turn  is  not  obliged  to  cho 
from  among  these  candidates ;  it  makes  out  its  own  list.      in 
perfect  freedom  at  a  special  meeting,  in  which  only  the  o 
nary  professors  take  part.    This  list  contains  generally  th. 
names  ;  but  when  the  faculty  deems  proper,  when  it  wis 
to  bestow  an  especial  mark  of  esteem  on  any  candidate  h. 
nominated  alone.    This  honor  is  customary  when  the  cav^ 
date  is  already  ordinary  professor  in  another  faculty. 
Rector  transmits  the  list  to  the  Minister,  and  he  presents 
to  the  Sovereign,  without  being  at  liberty  to  make  a 
alteration  in  it.    This  privilege  which  the  university  has 
communicating  to  the  ruler  of  the  State  the  expression  of  i 
choice,  without  limitation  from  any  intermediate  authorit 
is  one  of  its  oldest  prerogatives,  and  one  of  those  which 
guards   with  the  greatest  jealousy.    There  is  no  example 
even  in  Austria,  of  an  appointment  made  by  the  Soverei 
outside  of  the  list  of  the  faculty.    There  have  been  certai 
cases  of  the  refusal  of  the  appointment  for  political  reasons, 
and   under  such    circumstances  the    place  has    remained 
vacant  until  matters  were  reconciled.     In  such  cases  the 
Government  imposes  a  sort  of  veto;   but  it  would  never 
occur  to  it  to  substitute  its  own  candidate  for  that  of  the 
corporation.    It  sometimes  happens  also  that  it  complies 
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itH  the  public  sentiment,  which  has  been  disregarded  by 
le  professors  but  affirmed  by  the  students.  The  latter 
sing  themselves  members  of  the  corpdration  can,  in  fact, 
"ider  certain  circumstances,  interfere  directly.  When  they 
link  they  have  a  serious  reason  for  not  approving  the 
aoice  which  has  been  made,  they  have  the  right  to  make 
nown  to  the  Sovereign  their  unheeded  desires.  One  of  the 
5st  known  professors  of  the  Vienna  medical  faculty  oweth 
is  chain  solely  to  a  demonstration  of  this  sort. 

Every  ordinary  professor,  although  he  receives  a  salary 
•cm  the  Government,  is  exempt  by  the  mere  fact  of  his  ap- 
ointment  from  the  censorship  of  the  Administration.  In 
rermany  the  Government  has  never  conceived  the  ingeni- 
us  idea,  which  exists  in  France,  of  considering  the  profess 
Drs  as  servants  of  the  State,  and  their  stipend  as  a  generous 
ift  which  secures  gratitude  or  extinguishes  hostility.  The 
minent  Virchow,  one  of  the  most  noted  leaders  of  the 
Opposition  in  Prussia,  a  professor  of  the  University  of 
Jerlin,  receives  1,200  or  i;5oo  thalers  from  the  Treasury 
without  thereby  being  prevented  from  attacking  the  Gov- 
tTiment  in  the  Parliament,  in  his  lectures,  or  at  public  meet- 
»g^.  No  Minister  has  eves  thought  of  insinuating  to  him 
^iat  he  should  hand  in  his  resignation.  It  is  Prussia  that 
ays  its  professors,  not  the  King.  The  professor's  chair  is 
«^  inviolable  asylum.  After  the  last  war  there  was  a  pro- 
*Ssor  at  Gottingen,  a  determined  partisan  of  the  autonomy 
^f  the  smaller  German  States,  who  entered  into  open  con- 
^Oversy  with  William  the  First,  and  personified  the  resist- 
'^ce  to  Prussia  at  least  as  distinctly  as  did  the  King  of  Han- 
ver. 

The  regular  salary  of  the  ordinary  professors  varies  in 
^e  diflferent  universities,  and  even  with  different  professors 
^  the  same  university.  Every  ten  years  it  is  increased. 
Moreover,  the  academic  faculty,  in  order  to  attract  jto  itself 
^tne  famous  professor,  has  sometimes  been  obliged  to  offer 
^ni  extraordinary  advantages.  At  every  vacancy  a  curious 
^^  of  appraisal  of  the  value  of  the  professor  takes  place 
^^ween  the  universities.  It  is  all  done  discreetly,  but  the 
^^dding  is  none  the  less  genuine.  It  is  thus  that  a  professor 
"-^^cording  to  his  merit  as  a  savant,  or  his  success  in  his  in 
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stniction — the  two  advantages  are  equally  sought  for— i 
able  to  advance  from  the  smaller  to  the  more  importan 
universities ;  and  if  he  has  a  place  at  Vienna  or  Berlin,  h' 
is  obliged  to  maintain  it  by  unceasing  eflForts.  The  profes 
sor's  chair  in  Germany  is  never  a  place  of  repose,  or  th' 
reward  of  a  completed  career.  There  is  never-ending  toi 
and  contest.    Material  interests  forbid  sloth. 

In  fact,  the  professor  does  not  receive  all  his  emolumen 
from  the  State,  as  is  the  case  in  France.  A  part  of  it  is  pai< 
him  directly,  by  the  students.  The  French  system  may  hav 
its  merits,  but  it  certainly  has  one  disadvantage.  The  leas 
is  that  it  becomes  customary  for  this  fixed  salary  to  be  re 
garded  as  the  recompense  for  a  life  consecrated  to  toil,  aai 
not  as  the  remuneration  for  the  work  of  instruction.  Th 
consequence  is,  that  the  professor  occupies  himself  but  ver 
little  with  his  pupils.  Our  men  of  science  rarely  have  abou 
them  students  from  whom  they  receive  fees.  They  entrenc 
themselves  in  this  matter  behind  a  certain  dignity  which  i 
Germany  is  judged  very  severely.  The  Germans  say  to  us 
"  That  your  instruction  is  gratuitous,  appears  to  be  advas 
tageous  to  the  students,  but  it  is  rather  more  so  to  the  pre 
fessor,  by  freeing  him  from  the  duty  of  instruction  at  hour 
for  which  he  has  the  right  to  maintain  that  he  is  not  paid.' 
It  is  doubtful,  indeed,  whether  this  system  be  of  advantage 
to  the  student.  AU  those  who  have  frequented,  or  had  the 
direction  of  laboratories,  know  that  those  alone  work  who 
pay.  We  are  so  constituted.  Gratuitous  higher  instrac* 
tion  is  a  generous  dream,  but  it  is  a  dream ;  and,  moreover, 
is  it  quite  just  that  those  studies  which  lead  to  honor,  to 
great  industries,  to  brilliant  and  lucrative  positions,  should 
be  gratuitous,  when  no  one  thinks  of  demanding  the  same 
privilege  for  that  secondary  instruction,  which  now-a-days 
is  indispensable  for  entrance  into  the  most  modest  career? 
There  is  a  certain  inconsequence  in  this. 

The  Germans  find  a  double  advantage  in  the  fact  that  the 
professor,  besides  receiving  a  fixed  salary  from  the  State,  is 
directly  paid  by  his  pupils.  In  the  first  place,  the  teacher 
seeks  the  more  to  adapt  himself  to  their  needs ;  and,  besides, 
his  fees  are  always  in  proportion  to  his  merits,  whether  the 
students  be  attracted  by  his  brilliant  lectures,  or  the  wish  to 
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ear  the  author  of  famous  works.  In  France  the  student 
ays  each  trimester  a  certain  entrance  fee,  which,  in  fact, 
infers  no  privileges  upon  him,  since  the  instruction  is  open 
>  the  public.  The  isum  of  these  fees  is  to  be  added  to  the 
rice  of  the  examinations  and  of  the  diploma.  It  is  a  tax 
pon  the  title  of  doctor.  In  Germany  the  student  chooses, 
t  the  beginning  of  the  semester,  the  courses  which  he  pro- 
OSes  to  follow.  He  inscribes  his  name  with  the  Secretary, 
cid  pays  for  each  one  a  certain  fee  fixed  at  the  pleasure  of 
ie  professor.  The  rules  content  themselves  with  setting  a 
linimum,  and  the  way  in  which  this  is  established  shows 
le  constant  tendency  of  the  German  universities  to  render 
3  everyone  according  to  his  works.  The  minimum  to  be 
aid  by  the  student  for  a  semestrial  course  is  as  many 
lonetary  units  as  the  professor  gives  lessons  a  week.  If 
e  gives,  as  is  not  seldom  the  case,  five  lessons,  the  fee  is 
florins  in  Austria ;  in  Prussia,  five  thalers.  The  profes- 
receives  the  whole  of  the  fees,  but  they  are  paid  at  the 

cretary's  office,  thereby  avoiding  any  awkwardness.    By 
income  which  he  draws  from  the  students,  the  professor 

interested  in  giving  a  large  number  of  lessons  in  order  to 
icrease  the  minimum,  and  to  have  them  good  in  order  to 
-oure  many  auditors.  By  that  part  of  his  salary  which  he 
-ceives  from  the  State,  he  is  secure  in  sickness  and  old  age. 
tiere  is  no  retired  list ;  the  title  of  professor  is  held  for  life, 
i^  hen  the  professor  becomes  infirm,  he  rests.  Owing  to 
^e  extraordinary  professors  and  privat^ocenten,  instruction 

xibt  impaired. 

"The  Prussian  regulations  say :  "  The  mission  of  the  uni- 
crsity  is  by  means  of  lectures  and  other  academic  exercises 
^  ^ve  general  instruction,  both  scientific  and  literary,  to 
oung  men  suitably  prepared  by  their  elementary  studies, 
"^d  it  is  moreover  to  qualify  them  to  enter  the  different 
inches  of  the  service  of  the  State  and  of  the  Church, 
5  Well  as  the  professions  which  demand  a  learned  education 
f  a  high  order."  It  is  evident  that  with  its  small  number 
^  Ordinary  professors  the  university  cannot  fill  out  such 
Prog^mme.  It  is  here  that  the  extraordinary  professors 
^d  the  privat^ocenten  corae  in.  At  Berlin  for  twenty-seven 
'dinary  professors  in  the  Faculty  of  philosophy,  there  are  '• 
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thirty-three  professors  extraordinary.  This  number  is  ne" 
limited.    It  depends  upon  the  resources  of  the  universi 
or  the  sums  that  the  government  puts  at  its  disposal.   If 
Faculty  finds  that  a  new  or  important  branch  of  scie: 
is  not  represented  in  their  instruction,  it  seeks  a  profes 
extraordinary  to  fill  the  gap,  or  it  gives  this  title  to  sc 
man  of  merit  whom  it  wishes  to  secure,  meanwhile  wait 
for    an    opportunity    to    attach    him    more    closely.    ", 
professors  extraordinary  are  appointed  by  the  ministea 
the  nomination  of  the  Faculty.     Their  functions  are  for  \ 
Qften  they  have  no  other  salary  than  the  student's  fees, 
amount  of  which  they  fix  as  the  other  professors  do. 
way  of  exception,  a  regular  salary  may  be  granted  to  th 
whose  courses  are  not  of  a  nature  to  attract  many  pupils 

As  to  the  position  of  privat-dacentj  it  is  open  to  every 
who  has  attained  the  degree  of  doctor.  It  is  acquired  t 
special  examination,  the  details  of  which  are  carefully  ii 
by  rule.  It  is  an  examination,  but  without  competition.  Tl: 
are  no  competitive  examinations  in  Germany ;  they  canno 
reconciled  with  the  spirit  of  a  university,  which  is  to  le 
the  entrance  free  to  every  capacity,  with  the  nunp 
only  limited  by  the  necessities  of  instruction.  The  priva^ 
centen  never  receive  any  other  emolument  than  the  stude 
fees,  and  lose  their  title  if  they  remain  two  years  un 
ployed.  They  vary  the  instruction  of  the  Faculty  as 
extraordinary  Professors  complete  it.  The  lectures 
the  privat^ocenten  often  serve  as  repetitions.  In  fact  notb 
is  more  common  than  to  see  several  courses  on  the  sa 
subject  in  one  Faculty.  Hence  arises  rivalry  among  t 
professors  which  cannot  but  be  of  advantage  to  the  studet 
There  is  perfect  liberty  on  both  sides.  The  profesJ 
teaches  what  he  will  and  as  he  will,  the  student  goes  wb( 
he  knows  he  can  best  secure  economy  and  profit.  A  curie 
rule  allows  him  to  attend  all  the  courses  of  the  Faca 
gratis  for  the  first  ten  days  of  the  semester.  Only  at  t 
end  of  that  time  is  he  obliged  to  make  his  choice  and  reg 
ter  himself.  A  certificate  of  attendance  at  a  single  cour 
even  at  that  of  a  privat^occniy  or  at  another  universi 
admits  one  to  the  examinations,  and  no  examiner  takes 
amiss  that  the  candidate  has  not  followed  his  lectures. 
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The  higher  German  education  has  been  reproached  with 
the  fiact  that  the  cost  is  higher  than  it  is  with  us.    Without 
doubt  the  sums  paid  to  the  professors  at  the  beginning 
of  each  semester  soon  exceed  the  trimestrial  fees  of  our 
French  student,  but  we  must  take  into  consideration  the 
number  of  hours  given  by  the  professor  to  his  courses, 
the  number  of  pupils  that  he  has,  and  the  facilities  given  for 
practical  instruction.    One  can  thus  readily  convince  him- 
self that  the  expenses  of  the  German  student  are  much 
*more  thoroughly  repaid,  and  that  the  amount  of  instruction 
which  he  would  receive  in  France  for  the  same  sum  cannot 
be  compared  with  that  which  he  gets  in  Germany.    And 
moreover,  to  appreciate  the  expense  of  education  in  any 
country,  it  is  not  enough  to  know  what  the  schooling  costs, 
we  must  ascertain  the  total  amount  of  the  academic  expenses 
added  to  the  general  cost  of  removal  and  living.    It  is  evi- 
dent that  the  smaller  university  towns  ofiFer  to  students 
of  moderate  means  advantages  of  cheap  living,  which  are  not 
^o  be  found  in  Paris.    Certain  universities,  as  that  of  Greifs- 
^ald,  are  attended  almost  exclusively  by  poor  students, 
^hile  Bonn  and  Heidelberg,  where  it  is  the  fashion  to  drink 
^'He,  are  the  headquarters  of  the  wealthy  and  frivolous. 
finally,  one  ought  besides  to  take  into  account  certain 
Conditions  which  lessen  still  further  the  average  expenses  of 
^udying  in  Germany.    The  professor  can  always  at  his 
pleasure  exempt  a  student  from  the  payment  of  his  fee.    He 
always  does  this  for  foreigners  who  bring  letters  of  intro- 
^**ction  to  him,  and  we  have  everywhere  found  that  this 
*^^spitality  of  knowledge  is  generously  practised.    Another 
^^stom  grants  the  same  exemption  to  the  sons  of  professors 
^'^d  of  all  the  dignitaries  of  the  universities  even  down  to 
^he  secretary.    The  faculty  itself  can  remit  all  or  half  of  the 
fees  to  such  students  as  shall  prove  their  poverty  and  at  the 
^*iie  time  give  evidence  by  a  special  examination  of  merit 
^^ci  ability.    The  number  of  those  who  profit  from  these  im- 
munities is  estimated  at  1200,  or  one-fifth  of  the  German 
^^Udents.  The  expenses  of  the  students  are  often  defrayed  by 
^^^ibitions,  founded  eitlier  by  the  state,  by  parishes,  or  by 
Private  individuals.    At  Greifswald,  where  there  are  only 
350  students,  there  are  more  than  forty  such  foundations. 
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They  are  divided  on  examination  among  students  who  brii 
certificates  of  poverty.  There  are  other  and  humbl 
foundations ;  the  university  for  instance  always  disposes  o 
certain  number  of  free  plates,  in  a  restaurant  of  the  tov 
and  these  are  allotted  each  semester  to  poor  students  afte 
special  examination,  which  is  held  with  a  certain  solemnS.  ^y 
before  the  assembled  faculty,  and  only  includes  the  subje  ^._rts 
studied  during  the  last  term.  Among  institutions  whi<^h 
have  been  founded  in  a  more  modem  spirit,  the  solicitude  of 
the  alma  mater  for  her  indigent  students  is  no  less  consti^-zmt. 
There  has  existed  at  Heidelberg  since  the  year  1863  an  as^^o- 
ciation  for  the  assistance  of  sick  students.  The  profess  <z>xs 
belong  to  the  association.  The  students  pay  a  semi-annL^«jial 
subscription  of  30  kreuzers,  but  are  exempt  from  this  in 
case  of  poverty.  The  professors  contribute  to  it  their  tixTf^e, 
care  and  good  will.  The  patients  have  a  special  warci.  5n 
the  hospital,  and  choose  the  doctor  they  prefer.  Those  iwT-Bno 
are  able  pay  their  board,  the  others  are  attended  grat'«:m5t- 
ously.  The  council  of  the  association  is  composed  of  *:1ic 
pro-rector,  who  corresponds  to  the  rector  of  other  univc?x^« 
ties,  two  professors  of  the  medical  faculty,  tt  doctor  of  tic 
town,  two  professors  chosen  each  year  by  the  senate,  Si-  ^^f 
five  students.  The  admission  into  the  council  of  the  phy"  '^]' 
cian  of  the  town,  who  is  not  a  member  of  the  universitjTr  ^^ 
to  be  noticed.  It  is  an  infraction  of  the  ancient  customs  ^^ 
such  corporations,  and  may  be  regarded  as  an  instan^^^^ 
of  genuine  progress. 

If  we  have  mentioned  the  pecuniary  assistance  giv^^'^ 
to  students  in  Germany,  it  is  rather  as  a  proof  of  the  univej 


sal  interest  that  advanced  studies  excite  there  than  as  one  c^^^---^ 
the  merits  of  the  system  of  instruction.    It  is  very  doubtfii^^ 
whether  bounties,  scholarships,  encouragements  of  all  kinds^^' 
and   prizes  (unknown  in  the  German  universities,)  contri- 
bute to  the  advance  of  study  and  science  as  we  appeal 
to  believe   in   France.    What  is   really  of  importance  is 
the  number,  merit  and  independence  of  the  teaching  body, 
and  the  time  it  gives  to  its  pupils.     It  is  also  a  matter 
of  especial  importance  t/iat  tlte  system  of  education  should 
be   capable   of  receiving   all   nedcssary    modifications    without 
delay  and  witltout  violence.    The  higher  instruction  in  France, 
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nprisoned  from  its  origin  in  the  administrative  mould, 
i  to-day  the  same  that  it  was  fifty  years  ago;  scarcely 
ave  any  new  chairs  been  created.  In  Germany  on  the  con- 
nary,  the  system  of  education,  free  from  all  governmental 
backles,  has  continually  changed,  grown  and  perfected 
:self,  by  the  mere  rivalry  of  the  various  universities.  In 
tie  last  fifty  years  the  number  of  courses  has  at  least 
ovbled.  The  feculties  of  law  and  theology  have  remained 
early  stationary,  but  those  of  medicine  and  philosophy,  more 
Hied  to  the  movement  of  the  age,  have  seen  the  number  of 
licir  instructors  increase  from  day  to  day.  At  Berlin 
tie  number  of  professors  and  privat^ocenten  of  the  faculties 
f  medicine  and  philosophy  was  127  on  the  ist  of  January, 
862;  in  1864  it  was  140;  an  increase  of  13  professors  in  two 
ears,  and  as  each  gives  on  an  average  two  courses,  this 
s  an  augmentation  of  twenty-six  semi-annual  courses.  It  is 
me  that  this  astonishing  increase  has  ceased  since  1864 
.1:  Berlin  and  at  all  the  German  universities.  Does  this 
nean  that  the  system  of  education  has  reached  the  point  of 
perfect  equilibrium  with  the  needs  of  the  country  ?  We  are 
ather  obliged  to  see  in  this  a  consequence  of  the  great 
K>litical  crisis  through  which  Germany  is  at  this  moment 

assing. 

George  Pouchet. 


-♦-^ 
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k/TANY  noble  ships  have  been  lost,  because  shiftless 
^  J.  builders  overlook  unsound  planks.  Because  of  the 
^flRciency  of  teachers,  the  world  is  filled  with  dwarfed 
^^*  Tlie  neglect  of  certain  departments  in  the  early 
^y^cation  of  a  boy  will  cripple  and  mar  the  man.  It  is 
'^ther  a  long  nor  a  hard  task  to  show  this.  Too  little  atten- 
^'^  is  given  to  the  style  of  compositions.  It  is  not  enough 
^t  an  article  faultless  in  grammatical  construction  and 
^^  from  misspelled  words  is  handed  to  the  teacher.  I  had 
^Her  read  a  badly  written  original  essay  than  a  faultless 
^i^rowed  one.  Old  magazines  furnish  more  than  half  of  the 
^Hipositions  handed  in  for  correction.     Hereby  is  encour- 
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aged  barrenness  of  thought.  The  boy  grown  to  manhc 
cannot  write  a  letter  without  hunting  over  books  for  cho 
expressions,  which  he  neglects  to  mark  as  quotations. 

I  saw  a  very  nice  letter,  one  of  the  style,  written  to  ms 
an  impression,  beginning  with — "  Friendship  may  live 
grant  you,  without  being  fed  and  cherished  by  correspo 
«nce ;  but,  with  that  additional  benefit,  I  am  of  the  opiii 
it  will  look  more  cheerful  and  thrive  better,"  etc.,  quot 
entirely  the  commencement  of  one  of  Prior's  letters  to 
Thomas  Hanmer.  Then  game  a  tit-bit  from  one  of  Sten 
gay  letters,  about  being  as  ''  Merry  and  as  innocent  as  « 
first  parents  in  Paradise.*'  After  this,  something  from  Pc 
very  pleasant  to  read. 

The  only  merit  of  the  letter  was  the  ingenuity  it  < 
played. 

"  He  always  writes  just  so  beautifully,  he  is  very  hi 
liant,**  said  the  lady  who  received  the  letter.  I  left  her 
cherish  the  pleasant  delusion ;  not  telling  her,  as  Lady  Mc 
tague  once  told  a  young  girl  who  was  charmed  by  her  love: 
epistle,  that  it  was  stolen,  showing  her  the  sweet  lines 
Randolph's  poems,  and  bringing  upon  the  miserable  plagiai 
a  just  punishment. 

Because  the  compositions  of  children  are  not  justly  \ 
tended  to,  ministers  fall  back  upon  their  old  sermons  aftei 
few  years ;  sermons  that  at  the  start  were  not  their  oir 
Built  upon  the  principle,  "  here  a  little,  and  there  a  little." 

One  of  a  family  of  celebrated  writers  said,  in  answer 
my  question,  "  How  is  it  that  you  are  all  gifted  in  writing 
"  Because  we  were  trained  to  it.  When  we  were  little  f 
lows  our  father  compelled  us  to  write  sketches,  stories,  ai 
thing  of  interest  occurring  during  the  day.  We  were : 
quired  to  note  down  and  read  aloud  before  the  fami 
What  seemed  hard  at  first  became  our  chief  pleasure, 
we  met  with  no  real  incidents,  we  invented  to  suit  c 
taste.  If  we  exceeded  natural  limits,  we  were  correct 
*  Be  true  to  Nature,  boys,'  was  our  daily  lesson.  We  tc 
delight  in  writing  because  our  minds  were  filled  with  pi 
sant  fancies.  We  have  never  been  tempted  to  borr< 
imagery  or  glowing  expressions." 

The  writers  educated  in  this  family  take  a  high  rank  1 
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cause  of  this  originality,  and  are  not  likely  to  lose  their 

popularity  from  poverty  of  style. 

Teachers  neglect  to  train  the  voices  of  their  young  pupils, 

forgetting  the  old  adage,  "  As  the  twig  is  bent  the  tree  is 
inclined."  If  teachers  would  be  more  watchful  with  the 
little  lads,  preventing  sing-song  style,  drilling  them  into  the 
natural,  easy  tone  of  voice,  the  clear  enunciation,  we  might 
hope  that  future  generations  would  hear  less  of  the  tiresome 
drawl  and  hum-drum  delivery  of  the  pulpit.  Pay  more  at- 
tention to  this  department,  and  we  shall  have  more  "  silver 
tongued"  orators. 

Speech  is  a  royal  faculty,  it  floods  the  world  with  music 
and  eloquence.  Educate  the  young  voices,  and  by-and-by 
will  rise  a  race  of  orators  who  will  play  the  magician  over 
their  audiences — who  will  bewitch  and  sway  multitudes. 

Jean  McLean. 
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SOMETIME  ago  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts  di- 
rected the  State  Board  of  Education  to  consider  the 
expediency  of  making  provision  by  law,  for  giving  free 
instruction  to  men,  women  and  children  in  mechanical 
<irawing,  either  in  existing  schools,  or  in  those  to  be  estab- 
lished for  that  purpose,  in  all  the  towns  in  the  Common- 
wealth having  more  than  five  thousand  inhabitants,  and 
^port  a  definite  plan  therefor.  Messrs.  D.  H.  Mason,  John 
J^.  Philbrick,  G.  G.  Hubbard,  and  Joseph  White,  Committee 
^f  the  Board  of  Education,  have  requested  Professor  Louis 
l^ail,  of  the  Yale  Scientific  School,  to  favor  them  with 
^formation  under  the  following  topics : — i.  The  advantage 
Hich  might  be  expected  to  result  from  the  contemplated 
^truction  in  mechanical  drawing.  2.  The  course  and 
Methods  of  instruction  appropriate  for  the  object  in  view. 
3«  The  models,  casts,  patterns,  and  other  apparatus  necessary 
to  be  supplied.  4.  The  organization  and  supervision  of  the 
proposed  Drawing  Schools.  5.  The  best  means  of  pro- 
moting among  the  people  an   interest  in  the  subject  of 
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art  education.    6.  Any  other  remarks  relating  to  the  subjeo-t, 
not  embraced  in  the  foregoing  topics. 

Professor  Bail's  response  is  comprehensive  and  eminentil.  j 
practical.  Its  suggestions  will  be  interesting  and  profital>le 
to  educators  in  all  latitudes,  hence  we  give  it  entire : 

"  I.  The  advantages  which  mig^ht  be  expected  to  resvilt 
from  the  contemplated  instruction  in  mechanical  or  in- 
dustrial drawing.'*^ 

Such  instructions  will  make  our  nation  richer  by  malcLng 
our  artisans  more  tasteful  and  skillful,  and  by  developixag 
the  latent  talent  of  the  industrial  classes. 

Without  this  cultivation  no  people  can  aspire  to  become  a 
first-class  manufacturing  nation;  nor  will  they  be  able  "to 
compete  successfully  with  the  products  of  skilled  industxy 
in  the  great  markets  of  the  world. 

Special  scientific  schools  or  colleges,  are  indispensable  to 
the  highest  development  of  the  arts  under  consideration*^ ; 
but  they  are  insufficient ;  for  they  fail  to  reach  the  mass  ^s, 
and  therefore  cannot  reform  the  industry  of  the  count^TT. 
The  scientific  schools  have  little  effect  upon  the  nlas^^es 
of  our  mechanics,  except  to  prove  tlie  height  to  which  t  "Ic 
mechanical  profession  may  aspire;  they  furnish  no  me^i-^s 
acceptable  to  the  great  body  of  mechanics,  and  offer  to  tb^^™ 
no  systematic  instruction  by  means  of  which  they  nx-^y 
become  more  intelligent  and  skillful  in  the  performax»-  ^^ 
of  their  labors. 

There  is  too  much  g^ess  work  in  our  mechanical  ope^^ra- 
tions,  that  can  only  be  obviated  by  such  instruction  ^ 
you  propose.  A  great  deal  of  time  and  material  is  wast^  ^^ 
in  "cutting  and  fitting,'*  and  making  things  only  "abc^^*^^ 

right;"  when  absolute  certainty  and  correctness  of  pi ^ 

should  have  been  secured  before  hand.  There  is  no  ioT'  ^» 
however  complex,  that  cannot  be  indicated  by  drawi^===^^^S 
in  such  a  manner,  that  an  intelligent  workman,  who 
competent  to  read  or  understand  drawings,  can  exec 
the  object  represented  with  absolute  certainty.  X 
simple  ability  to  read  plans  and  drawings  fits  a  man 
a  good  position.  In  fact  the  foreman  of  a  shop  is  oft' 
the  only  man  who  is  able  to  do  this.  By  leaving  o' 
mechanics  in  this  semi-barbaroM^  coxid[\\Asy5\  ^^  \os»^  xsx\x^ 
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ey  and  credit,  and  lower  the  intellectual  and  moral 
lition  of  our  artisans.  The  more  mind  a  man  brings  to 
upon  his  business  the  more  respectable  and  self-respect- 
le  will  become. 

hy  is  it  that  a  majority  of  our  apprentices  are  of  a 
gn  parentage?  Why  is  it  that  American  boys  are 
ring  too  proud  to  "  learn  a  trade  ?  "  Is  not  the  cause 
i  in  the  fact  that  our  whole  system  of  education 
ijuite  ignored  an  industrial  life?  The  only  legitimate 
t  of  our  educational  system  will  be  the  production 
wyers  and  doctors,  or  at  the  least,  clerks  and  school 
lers.  In  consequence  of  this  defect,  children  receive 
mpression  that  education  has  no  bearing  on  mechanics ; 
a  trade  is  only  manual  drudgery.  The  result  is  that 
select  the  most  eflfeminate  employment  in  preference  to 
y  mechanical  work. 

ien  our  educational  system  provides  our  youth  with 
intelligent  preparation  for  the  prosecution  of  industrial 
•,  the  trades  will  be  filled  by  a  more  cultivated  class  of 
g  men,  and  our  boys  will  blush  to  be  found  selling  pins 
leedles ;  but  they  will  not  be  ashamed  to  be  seen  using 
ammer  and  chisel. 

e  whole  nation  is  deploring  the  lack  of  good  Oma- 
al  Designers.  We  are  becoming  tired  of  sending 
lany  millions  to  Europe  for  articles  that  we  might 
jce  cheaper  at  home  if  we  had  skillful  designers.  This 
:h  of  industry  afiects  articles  for  the  homeliest  use. 
ty  ol  form  and  ornamentation  is  the  quality  always 
•ed  to  as  perfecting  the  claim  to  notice  and  value.  It 
)ed  that  the  female  population  will  so  far  as  possible 
)y  a  field  so  well  suited  to  their  capacity  and  taste. 

The  course  and  methods  of  instruction  appropriate 
;e  object  in  view.** 

lall  perhaps  be  pardoned  if,  under  this  head,  I  allude 
'  to  my  own  experience  and  labors.  In  apology 
is,  I  will  add,  that  I  was,  when  quite  young,  appointed 
ssor  in  the  Technic  Institution  in  Nuremberg,  Bavaria, 
1  sustained,  in  connection  with  the  regular  scientific 
technic)  and  trade  school,  an  industrial  school  for 
anics.     I  have,  since  this  time,  been  much  occupied  in 
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consideration  of  the  interests  of  the  industrial   class,  z^r^d 
have  had   constant   experience  by  the  actual  teaching     ^of 
persons   engaged  in  every  common  branch  of  industz-f  .2/ 
labor.    I  commenced  work  in  this  country  in  the  Mechanic's' 
Institute,  New  York,  and  have  since  had  several  thousan  <J 
artisans    under   my    instruction.     My  experience  has  I^d 
me  to  entertain  the  most  sanguine  hopes  for  the  futux^c 
of  American  industrial  art.     I  believe  there   is  no  oth^r 
class  so  willing  to  make  so  great  a  sacrifice  to  obtain  instni  ca- 
tion.    Mechanics  are  the  sinew  of  our  commonwealth  an.<l 
deserve  the  highest  consideration  of  educators.     At  tfc».e 
conclusion  of  a  lesson,  gray-haired  mechanics  have  often  2t.¥- 
most  overpowered  me  with  thanks,  saying  to  me,  "  TLis 
lesson  is  worth  hundreds  of  dollars  to  me,"  or,  "I  sh£^.ll 
work  better  all  my  life  for  this."     I  have    often    fouirM.d 
a  pupil  repeating  the  lessons  to  others,  poorer  than  hims^"lf. 
I  have  become  so  affected  by  the  conviction  of  the  need  of 
mechanics  and  their  desire  for  knowledge,  that  I  resolved    "to 
give  a  free  course  of  lessons  each  year  to  those  who  are  tm  li- 
able to  pay   for   instruction.     Of  last  year's  course    o'^«r 
school  superintendent  says,  in  his  report,  page  33 : — "  Wit^Ti- 
in  a  few  weeks  I  have  been  told  by  members  of  that  cl^"^ 
that  the  knowledge  obtained  is  worth  hundreds  of  dollars      to 
them,  in  the  increased  facility  and  exactness  with  wh£  ^^ 
they  are  enabled,  in  their  daily  work,  to  prepare  th^^^r 
patterns  and  construct  difficult  forms  in  mechanical  ope^^ra- 
tions." 

The  lessons  referred  to  are  given  in  the  city  hall,  on  Frid-  ^T 
evenings.  We  shall  be  happy  to  have  any  person  interest  ^ 
give  us  a  call.    ^ 

In  no  department  of  our  industry  would  the  result        ^ 
judicious  training  prove  more  speedy,  obvious,  and  profi"""^^' 
ble  than  in  ornamental  design.     Any  system  of  instruct^   ^^ 
that  fails  to  provide  for  this  important  branch  of  indus't^^^^ 
will    be    defective.     The  mechanical  use  of  copy    bo^^^. 
will  never  make  a  designer.    The  competent  teacher  !^ 

ornamental  design  will  be  able  to  do  much  for  his  pupils  ^^ 

a  few  lectures.     He    will    commence  by  illustrating    ^ 
simplest  form   of  ornamentation  by  the  use  of  the  cJ     ^^ 


He  will  bring  examples  from  nature,  as  feathers,  shg^^ 
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flowers,  etc.  Next  he  will  draw  lines  giving  the  simplest 
forms,  and  show  their  different  changes  and  combinations. 
A  figure  composed  of  a  multitude  of  lines  only  serves  to 
conhise  the  mind  of  the  pupil.  As  the  power  of  analysis 
increases,  more  complicated  ornaments  should  be  presented. 
The  various  styles  of  ornaments  peculiar  to  different  nations 
must  be  presented.  Beautiful  forms  of  vases,  etc.,  must  be 
presented  as  models.  The  taste  of  the  pupil  will  soon  be- 
come  informed  ;  but  he  will  reap  little  practical  benefit,  un- 
less these  instructions  are  preceded  by  sound  elementary 
training  of  the  hand  and  eye.  This  training  should  form  the 
basis  or  initial  step  to.  every  department  of  drawing. 

The  pupil  in  mechanical    drawing    must    first    acquire 
knowledge  of  the  use  of  the  mathematical  instruments.    He 
must  then  learn  to  draw  practical  problems  in  plane  and  de- 
scriptive geometry,  which  will  be  found  to  be  the  language 
and  interpreter  of  all  mechanical  drawing.  Next  comes  isome- 
trical  and  perspective  drawing.    At  the  conclusion  of  these 
lessons  the  pupils  are  divided   into  different    classes,  in 
accordance  with  their  pursuits.     The    common    practice 
of  commencing  mechanical  drawing  by  placing  a  pattern 
hefore  the  pupil  and  requiring  him  to  copy  it  is  a  miserable 
caricature  upon  teaching.     Every  step  of  the  operation 
should  be  performed    and    thoroughly    explained    in    the 
presence  of  the  pupil ;    it  should  also    be    illustrated  by 
'Models. 

The  instructor  should  possess  broad  culture,  but  he  should 

'^ot  confiise  his  pupils  with  the  variety  and  extent  of  his 

^owledge.   He  should  be  able  to  bring  out  of  his  treasures 

'tilings  new  and  old,"  but  he  should  never  present  any  ques- 

^^on  for  speculation  or  display.    He  should  study  to  present 

P^nciples  of  the  greatest  practical  use  to  his  pupils  and  to 

^^^ch  them  the  practical  application  of  these  principles.     It 

**^fiuires  great  judgment   and    experience  to  select  from 

^«  mass  of  knowledge  what  is  most  practical  and  fitting. 

^lir  mechanics,  as  a  rule,  are  too  much  wearied  with  labor 

^^  find  interest  in  questions  outside  their  calling.     They 

^ant  the  prospect  of  some  tangible  good  to  incite  tjiem 

^^  industry  and  improvement.     It  appears  to  me,  therefore, 

^Kat  the  initial  undertaking  should  be  devoted  chiefly  to 
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practical  results  in  the  industrial  arts.    The  individuals  \^r^^ 
are  by  this  course  incited  to  higher  attainments  will  be  pr    ^ 
vided  for  in  some  of  our  scientific  schools. 
The  principal  special  classes  will  be  as  follows : — 
I.  Machinists.    2.  Carriage-makers.  3.  Carpenters,  joiner^^' 
and  stair-builders.  4.  Tinners,   y.  Masons  and  stone-cutter^^* 
6.  Carvers  and  modelers.    In  connection  with  these  classe^^ 
lessons  should  be  given  in  physics,  mechanics,  chemistry, 
and  mathematics. 

I  have  private  notes  of  my  entire  course  m  the  different 
branches  of  mechanical  drawing,  and  if  they  can  afford  any 
aid  in  this  cause,  I  should  be  happy  to  show  them  to  any 
gentleman  of  the  board.  You  may  at  any  time  command 
my  services  in  this  good  cause. 

"3.  The  models,  casts,  patterns,  and  other  apparatus 
necessary  to  be  supplied."  , 

For  descriptive  geometry: — Models  of  various  planes, 
superficies,  and  solids. 

For  perspective: — The  perspective  plane,  with  various 
apparatus ;  also,  model  for  explaining  the  arches,  etc. 

For  Machine  Drawing : — Models  of  wood  of  various  parts 
of  machinery ;  a  sectional  working  model  of  an  engine ; 
models  for  illustrating  the  principle  of  belting  puUies ;  the 
various  wheels  and  other  simple  models. 

For  Architectural  Drawing : — Models  of  the  Grecian  and 
Roman  orders,  and  of  various  styles;  models  of  roo£s 
of  houses  and  steeples,  of  framework  of  houses;  and 
models  of  various  winding  stairs,  doors  and  windows,  etc. 

For  Carriage-makers : — A  simple  frame  of  a  carriage  fo 
the  explanation  of  the  "  French  rule." 

For  Tinners : — Envelopes  of  various  geometrical  figu 
and  solids. 

For  carvers,  modelers,  decorators  and  designers  for  fresco 
paper  hangings,  carpets,  calico,  silver  and  glass-ware : — 
variety    of  plaster    models  and  ornaments,  with  a  larg 
variety  of  patterns,  ornaments,  examples  of  various  styl 
and  countries. 

"  4.  The  organization  and  supervision  of  the  propos 
drawing  schools." 

The  foundation  of  such  branches  of  education  as  it  is  no- 
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proposed  to  introduce  should  be  laid  in  our  public  schools  ; 
therefore  the  success  or  failure   of  the   enterprise    must 
depend  in  a  great  degree  upon  the  zeal  and  intelligence  of 
the  teachers.    Th^  Normal  schools  should  be  provided  with 
a  thorough  and  systematic  course  of  instruction.     It  would 
be  wise  to  convene  a  Normal  session  with  the  express  object 
of  preparing  teachers  for  the  work.    These  teachers  should 
be  required  to  submit  to  an  examination  by  a  competent  au- 
thority, who  should  also  supervise  their  work.     If  it  is 
objected  that  many  of  the  class  it  is  proposed  to  benefit  by 
special  instruction  will  not  remain  in  the  public  schools  till 
they  advance  to  drawing,  I  reply  that  a  child  five  years  old 
should  begin  to  learn  to  draw.    The  longer  instructions  are 
.deferred    after  this  age,  the  greater  the  loss.     As    soon 
as  a  child  enters  school,  a  regular  systematic  training  of  the 
hand  and  eye  should  commence.    This  is  of  double  value, 
promoting  in  the  child  habits  of  observation  and  comparison. 
This  is  not  a  matter  of  speculation  but  has  been  proved  by 
actual  practice  in  this  and  other  cities.     If  any  person 
doubts  the  expediency  of  such  early  training,  a  visit  to  our 
Public  schools  would  convert  him.     I  am  certain  the  time  is 
'^ot   far  distant  when  this  training  will  be  accomplished,  and 
^J^at  our  grammar  schools  will  also  make  some  progress  in  in- 
dns-trial  drawing.    Drawing  from  objects  and  models  should 
^^come  as  familiar  as  writing  to  the  pupils  of  these  schools. 
^Ve  have  been  speaking  of  what  s/tould  be ;  our  purpose  is 
^^    take  the  material  we  have  at  hand  and  make  the  best 
^se    of  it.     It  appears  to  me  that  in  the  special  drawing 
^^Ixools  we  must  depend  mainly  for  instructors  upon  the 
P^V>lic  school  teachers.     My  experience  as  teacher  leads 
'^^     to  conclude    that    the    preparation  of  teachers    may 
^^  Accomplished  without  special  difficulty.     I  have  seldom 
S*^  v-^n  a  course  of  lessons  in  industrial  drawing  to  mechanics, 
^^t  at  the  conclusion  of  the  term  some  leading  members  of 
^O^  class  would  step  into  the  front  rank  and  take  the  position 
_  *     teacher ;  their   labors   have  often  been  attended  with 

success. 
I^eachers  are  more  intelligent  than  the  industrial  classes, 
'i"e  ready  to  receive  and  more  expert  to  communicate  in- 
^^"Xiction.     I  have  had  many  teachers  under  my  instruction 
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and  supervision,  and  I  have  found  them  prompt  to  receive 
and  impart  knowledge.  Without  doubt  each  town  of  five 
thousand  inhabitants  has  a  teacher  already  somewhat  skilled 
in  drawing,  who  would  be  willing,  with  such  encouragement 
as  the  Board  will  be  able  to  offer,  to  fit  himself  fully  for  the 
work.  The  Board  should  defane  strictly  the  duties  of  these 
teachers.  In  the  large  towns  special  drawing  schools  on  a 
more  extended  scale  should  be  established. 

* 

"  5.  The  best  means  of  promoting  among  the  people  an 
interest  in  the  subject  of  art  education.*' 

The  industrial  classes   here   especially  referred  to  are 
already  in  advance  of  educators  on  this  subject,  at  least 
this  appears  to  be  the  case  in  our  vicinity.     It  was  in 
answer  to  the  persistent  demand  of  this*  class  that  drawing 
was  introduced  into  our  public  sclp)ols. 

Copying  pretty  little  drawing  patterns  has  not  excited  the 
interest  and  confidence  of  the  masses,  nor  the  approval  of 
the  cultivated  class;  but  we  believe  the  industrial  classes 
may  safely  be  trusted  to  recognize  their  true  interests.  To 
promote  a  permanent  interest  in  art  education,  we  have  only 
to  consult  the  greatest  good  of  the  people  in  our  plan  of  ir*^ 
struction.  There  is  nothing  like  true  teaching  to  arous^ 
and  retain  the  popular  heart. 

Some  people  have  the  impression  that  everything  can  \>^ 
accomplished  by  words :  a  good  lecture  upon  art  does  irt-' 
deed  act  as  a  stimulant,  but  cannot  afford  nutrition  and 
growth.    "  Talking  "  without  "  chalking  "  is  to  little  practi-^ 
cal  purpose  with  the  masses.    Among  the  advantages  tha't 
will  result  from  the  contemplated  course  of  instruction  ir^ 
our  public  schools,  I  omitted  to  state  that  the  immediate 
eflfect  would  be  to  elevate  the  character  of  our  scientific? 
schools.  The  pupils  in  these  schools  have  at  present  little  gT 
no  preparation  in  drawing.    Consequently  a  great  deal  of 
time  that  should  be  spent  in  advanced  study,  is  devoted  to 
elementary  drawing.     This  greatly  detracts  from  the  char- 
acter and  efficiency  of  these  schools. 

Apply  the  same  condition  of  things  to  any  other  depart- 
ment of  college  instruction  and  the  difficulties  will  be 
appreciated.  Louis  Bail. 
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TlhTE  LABORING  FORCE  OF  THE  HUMAN  HEART. 

THERE  is  no  organ  in  our  bodies  that  has  a  more 
important  influence  upon  health,  at  all  ages  of  our 
iiv-^s,  than  the  heart,  whose  rhythm  and  force  are  governed 
by  laws  of  nerve-force,  of  which  we  are  at  present  almost 
totally  ignorant.  Regarded,  however,  from  a  mechanical 
point  of  view,  as  a  hydraulic  pumping  machine,  our  know- 
ledge of  the  heart  is  more  accurate,  and  may  yet  lead  the 
^vay  to  greater  knowledge  of  the  physiological  action  of 
this  vital  organ. 

The  heart,  regarded  as  a  pumping-machine,  consists  of 

tivo  muscular  bags   {ventricles),  one  of  which   drives  the. 

blood  through  the  lungs,  and  the  other  through  the  entire 

body.    This  blood  is  forced,  by  a  pumping  action,  repeated 

seventy-five  times  each  minute,  through  both  lungs  and 

body,  and  experiences  in  each  case  a  resistance  which  is 

'Measured  by  the  hydrostatical  pressure  of  the  blood   in 

^he   pulmonary  artery  and  aorta.    The  resistance  offered 

^o  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  by  the  capillary  vessels  of 

^he  lungs  and  body,  is  different ;  but  the  total  quantity  of 

blood  that  passes  through  the  lungs  and  body  in  a  given 

^mie,  must  be  the  same ;  from  which  it  follows,  that  the 

"^sistance  offered  by  the  capillaries  must  be  in  the  pro- 

^^rtion  of  the  hydrostatical  pressure  in  the  great  arteries 

^^ding  from  the  ventricles  of  the  heart.     If,  therefore,  we 

*^ew  that  pressure  for  one  side  of  the  heart,  and  the  relative 

'"ces  of  the  two  ventricles  in  contracting,  we  should  know  the 

^tire  resistance  overcome  by  the  heart  at  each  of  its  beats. 

If,   in  addition    to    the    hydrostatical    pressure    in  one 

itricle,  and  its  ratio  to  that  in  the  pther  ventricle,  we 

^w  also  the  quantity  of  blood  forced  out  of  each  ventricle 

inst  this  pressure,  we  should   have  all    the   elements 

^ssary  to  calculate  the  laboring  force  of  the  heart,  as 

be  presently  shown. 

t  the  reader  grant,  provisionally,  the  following  pos- 
5s: — 

That   three  ounces  of   blood    are  driven  from  each 
cle  at  each  stroke  of  the  heart. 
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II.  That  the  hydrostatical  pressure  in  the  left  verticle  an< 
aorta,  against  which  the  blood  is  forced  out,  amounts  to 
column  of  blood  9*923  feet  in  vertical  height. 

III.  That  the  muscular  force  of  the  left  Ventricle,  ii 
contracting,  bears  to  that  of  the  right  ventricle  the  pre 
portion  of  13  to  5. 

With  these  postulates  granted,  we  may  now  proceed  t( 
calculate  the  daily  laboring  force  of  the  heart  as  follows 
At  every  stroke  of  the  heart,  three  ounctss  of  blood  ar< 
forced  out  of  the  left  ventricle  against  a  pressure  of  1 
column  of  blood  9*923  feet  in  height.  The  work  done,  there 
fore,  at  each  stroke  is  equivalent  to  liftmg  three  ounce 
through  9*923  feet.  This  work  is  repeated  75  times  in  eac! 
minute,  and  there  are  60  X  24  minutes  in  the  day.  Hence 
the  daily  work  of  the  left  ventricle  of  the  human  heart  i 
3  4-  9*923  X  75  X  60  X  24  ounces  lifted  through  one  fooi 
or,  since  there  are  16  ounces  in  the  pound,  and  2,240  Ib- 
in  the  ton,  the  work  done  by  the  left  ventricle  of  the  hear 

in  one  day  is  3X9-923X75X60X24  ^^^^  ^j^^^  through  01- 

foot.  Reducing  this,  we  find  the  daily  work  of  the  te 
ventricle  is  89*706  foot-tons.  The  work  done  by  the  rig"" 
ventricle  is  five-thirteenths  of  this  quantity  (post.  III.) ;  tB 
daily  work  of  the  right  ventricle  is  therefore  34*502  focr 
tons.  Adding  these  two  quantities  together,  we  find  f 
the  total  daily  work  of  the  human  heart  124*208  tons  lift* 
through  one  foot. 

It  is  not  easy  for  persons  unaccustomed  to  these  calcr- 
lations  to  appreciate  quickly  the  enormous  amount  of  labcr: 
ing  force  denoted  by  the  preceding  result.  To  facilita^ 
this  appreciation,  compare  it  with  the  following  descriptio  " 
of  labor : 

1.  The  daily  labor  of  a  working  man. 

2.  The  work  done  by  an  oarsman  in  an  eight-oar  boat-race. 

3.  The  work  done  by  locomotive  engines,  or  animals  climbi^ 
a  height. 

I.  The  daily  labor  of   a  workmg  man,   deduced    fro 
various  kinds  of  labor,  from  observations  spread  over  mad 
months,  is  found  to  be  equivalent  to  354  tons  lifted  througj 
one  foot,  during  the  ten  hours.     This  amount  of  work  is  lei 
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thai:!  three  times  the  work  done  by  a  single  heart,  beating 
dajr  and  night  for  24  hours:  thus  the  hearts  of  three  old 
women  sitting  beside    the    fire,   alternately   spinning  and 

sleeping,  do  more  work  than  can  be  done  in  a  day  by  the 

yoiixigest  and  strongest  "  navvy." 

2.  If  an  eight-oar  boat  be  propelled  through  the  water  at 
the  i-ate  of  one  knot  in  seven  minutes,  the  resistance  ofiered 
by  the  water  may  be  estimated  at  81 '36  lbs.  by  calculation, 
or  at  74*15  lbs.  by  actual  observation.  From  this  result,  and 
from  the  fact  that  575  ounces  of  muscle  are  employed  by 
each  of  the  eight  oarsmen,  we  can  calculate  that  15  foot- 
pounds of  work  are  expended  by  each  ounce  of  muscle 
during  each  minute  of  work. 

No  labor  that  we  can  undertake  is  regarded  as  more 
severe  than  that  of  the  muscles  employed  during  a  boat- 
'^ce  ;  and  yet  this  labor,  severe  as  it  is,  is  only  three- 
fourths  of  that  exerted  day  and  night  during  life  by  each 
of  our  hearts. 

The  average  weight  of  the  human  heart,  which  increases 
^th  age  (for  obvious  reasons),  may  be  estimated  from 
the  following  tables : 

Average  oz. 

1.  Meckel lo-o 

2.  Cruveilhier 7*5 

3.  Bouilland •    8*4 

4.  Lobstein 9'5 

5.  Boyd  (set.  30— -40) 10-4 

6.  Boyd  (aet.  40—50) 105 

Mean 9*39 

From  this  weight,  and  the  work  done  by  the  heart  in 
^^e  day  (124  foot-tons),  we  can  calculate  the  work  done 
*-^y  each  ounce  of  the  heart  in  one  minute,  as  follows : 

Work  done    by  the  human  heart,    in  foot-pounds  per 

^^nce  per  minute,         /^      ,  5    —20*576  foot-pounds. 

This  amount  of  work  exceeds  the  work  done  by  the 
Muscles  during  a  boat-race  in  the  proportion  of  20  to  15. 

3.  There  is  yet  another  mode  of  stating  the  wonderful 
^^ergy  of  the  human  heart.  Let  us  suppose  that  the  heart 
^^cpends  its  entire  force  in  lifting  its  own  weight  vertically ; 
then  the  total  height  through  which  it  could  lift  itself  in  one 
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hour  is  thus  found,  by  reducing  the  daily  work  done  in  foc^^^^' 
tons  (124*208)  to  the  hourly  work  done  in  foot-ounces,  ai^^^^ 
dividing  the  result  by  the  weight  of  the  heart  in  ounces : 

Height  through  which  the  human  heart  could  raise  i"    -^^^ 

.  ,  ,   .  ,  1 24* 208X2240X16  ^^    ft 

own  weififht  m  one  hour  =»  —^ \\  =  i,9754  ft- 

^  24X939  ^ 

An  active  pedestrian  can  climb  from  Zermatt  to  the  t0'^:i=3)p 
of  Mont  Rosa,  9,000  feet,  in  nine  hours ; .  or  can  lift  his  ow  ^s^^n 
body  at  the  rate  of  1,000  feet  per  hour,  which  is  only  on^^^^ne- 
twentieth  part  of  the  energy  of  the  heart. 

When   the    railway   was    constructed    from    Trieste   t:^^    to 
Vienna,  a  prize  was  offered  for  the  locomotive  Alp  enginKr:at:ne 
that  could  lift  its  own  weight  through  the  greatest  height  imi     in 
one  hour.     The  prize  locomotive  was  the  "  Bavaria/'  whic: — act 
lifted  herself  through  2,700  feet  in  one  hour ;  the  greater  -^=:st 
feat  as  yet  accomplished  on  steep  gradients.    This  resulKTIt, 
remarkable  as  it  is,  reaches  only  one-eighth  part  of  tt=3ie 
energy  of  the  human  heart. 

From  whatever  mechanical  point  of  view,  therefore, 
regard  the  human  heart,  it  is  entitled  to  be  considered 
the  most  wonderful  mechanism.    Its  energy  equals  one-thii 
of  the  total  daily  force  of  all  the  muscles  of  a  strong  man ; 
exceeds  by  one-third  the  labor  of  the  muscles  in  a  boat-ra( 
estimated  by  equal  weights  of  muscle ;  and  it  is  twenty  tim 
the  force  of  the  muscles  used   in  climbing  the  mountain 
and  eight  times  the   force  of  the  most  powerful  engii 
invented  as  yet  by  the  art  of  man. — Nature. 

Samuel  Haughton^ 


The    Value  of  a  Comma. — A  sharp  wheat-buyer  1 
Solano   county,   California,   seeing  quotations  slightly  acJ-" 
vanced,  telegraphed  to  his  principal  to  learn  if  he  should 
buy  at   quotations.      The  answer    came — "No  price  toO 
high  !"     On  the  strength  of  the  omission  of  the  comma,  he 
bought  200  tons,  which  he  was  obliged  to  sell  at  a  loss  of  $i 
f)er  ton.    A  comma  after  "  No'*  would  have  saved  that  loss. 
So  much  for  punctuation. 
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OUR   SCHOOL   HOUSES. 

OUR  school  houses  may  be  divided  into  three  classes — 
good,  medium,  and  poor.  Those  belonging  to  the 
arst  class  have  been  built  not  so  much  with  regard  to  ex- 
Dense  as  to  the  wants  of  the  school.  Some  of  these  first- 
:::lass  houses  have  been  built  at  a  comparatively  small  cost. 
[t  is  not  necessary  to  a  house  of  this  kind  that  it  be  erected 
It  an  extravagant  outlay  of  money.  Adaptation  to  the  pur- 
poses for  which  it  is  built  should  be  the  guiding  principle, 
and  if  the  wants  of  the  school  can  be  properly  provided  for 
at  a  reasonable  figure,  it  is  certainly  better  than  to  rush  into 
extravagance.  The  locality  in  which  the  house  is  built  very 
frequently  will  determine  the  character  of  the  structure. 

In  some  of  our  rural  districts  good  school  houses  are 
met  with — houses  of  the  proper  capacity,  well  built, 
neatly  painted,  furnished  with  suitable  desks  and  settees, 
black-boards,  maps,  etc.,  properly  heated  and  ventilated, 
and  with  sufficient  playground  enclosed  and  improved 
Ln'  a  creditable  manner.  Such  a  condition  of  things  can 
be  had  in  some  localities  for  perhaps  a  thousand  dollars, 
and  how  can  a  thousand  dollars  be  morp  properly  applied  ? 
i^  house  answering  the  purposes  of  a  city  or  a  large  town 
equally  as  well  would  cost  several  thousands  of  dollars,  and 
it  is  an  evidence  of  the  friendliness  with  which  our  free 
school  system  is  regarded  that  we  have  common  school 
iiouses  that  have  cost  fifteen,  twenty,  thirty,  and  even  one 
liundred  thousand  dollars.  First-class  houses,  whether  in 
city  or  country,  are  an  exception,  and  not  the  rule. 

Medium  school  houses  are  more  numerous.  These  are 
comparatively  comfortable,  but  not  furnished  with  many  of 
the  appliances  to  successful  teaching.  They  are  generally 
3iot  well  ventilated ;  sometimes  not  well  seated  f  the  school 
grounds  are  sometimes  not  enclosed,  or  properly  improved. 
Perhaps  school  houses  of  this  class  are  the  rule,  while  good 
^nd  poor  houses  are  the  exceptions. 

Still,  poor  school-houses  are  by  far  too  numerous.  Many 
of  them  are  the  relics  of  other  times ;  fossils  that,  like  the 
chthyic  remains   which  Hugh   Miller  loved  to  describe,  ^ 
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speak  of  ages  past.  Some  of  these  are  the  little  log  strx-— -'^- 
tures  that  mark  the  transition  era  from  the  state  of  natu  ^^ 
to  a  condition  of  civilization,  and  as  such  are  doubtless  i  "" 
vested  with  a  peculiar  interest  for  those  who  revel  in  tt^^^ 
records  of  our  early  history.  The  little  log  school  hou! 
with  windows  eight  by  ten,  standing,  as  it  generally 
on  some  tract  so  utterly  barren,  rocky,  and  useless  tha—- ^^ 
neither  the  hand  of  progress  nor  of  avarice  has  beei 
stretched  forth  to  molest  its 

"  Ancient,  solitary  reign," 

may  serve  admirably  well  to,  remind  the  rural  Monkbains  o 
the  days  of  block  houses  and  Indian  warfare ;  but  it  cer 
tainly  does  not  reflect  much  credit  upon  the  present  gene- 
ration to  retain  and  use  it  for  the  purposes  of  a  school  house 
Not  only  these  primitive  log  structures,  but  some  of  thoi 
buildings  of  a  more  recent  origin  and  pretentious  appear- 
ance, by  reason  of  their  bad  location  and  the  utter  abseno 
of  every  convenience,  are  totally  unfit  for  the  purposes  io\ 
which  they  were  erected. 

I  have  seen  school  houses  that  seemed  to  have  been  buil 
with  a  studious  disregard  for  every  quality  which  a  sch 
house  should  have.    They  are  small,  poorly  lighted,  poor! 
heated,  with  no  means  of  ventilation,  with  seats  and  d 
uncomfortable,  and  in  some  cases  positively  injurious,  wi 
out  playgrounds,  without  shade  trees,  without 
They  have  no  maps,  no  charts,  and   frequently  no  blac 
board,  or  but  a  miserable  apology  for  one,  and  the  who 
room  is  so  gloomy  and  unattractive  that  the  teacher  migfcr 
well  sing  with  Hood, 

*'  That  shattered  roof,  and  this  naked  floor, 
A  table — a  broken  chair — 
And  a  wall  so  blank,  my  shadow  I  thank 
•     For  sometimes  falling  there  !" 

This  picture  is  not  overwrought.     It  falls  far  below  t 
reality.    That  ghastly  room  at  Dotheboye  Hall,  where  t- 
quaking  urchins  that  Fate  had  consigned  to  the  care  of  Wad^t- 
ford  Square  sat  at  their  cheerless  tasks,  has  many  a  count-  ^r- 
part  among  those  buildings  known  among  us  as  sch^ooi 
houses.    How  can  we  expect  children  to  develop  in  mo'^ral. 
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Lellectual,  and  physical  health,  strength  and  beauty,  sur- 

►\inded  by  such  untoward  influences?    The  school  house, 

I  all  places  after  home,  should  be  made  attractive   and 

leasing.     When  the  house  has  been  built,  it  certainly  will 

LOt  cost  much  more  to  finish  and  furnish  it  in  such  a  manner 

ls  will  delight  the  eye,  instruct  the  mind  and  heart,  and 

>reserve  the  health,  strength,  animation,  and  buoyancy  of 

:he  young. 

T.  J.  Chapman. 


''AND''  AFTER  A   PERIOD. 

SW.  W.,  in  the  Monthly  for  May,  either  innocently 
•  misapprehends  or  purposely  misconstrues  my  re- 
>iarks  upon  "  the  misuse  of  the  word  '  And'  "  in  a  previous 
number. 

A  reader  of  ordinary  candor  and  discrimination  cannot 
^  to  perceive  at  once  that  I  am  not  discussing  conjunctions 
•s  a  part  of  speech^  for  I  clearly  and  purposely  specify  the 
^ord  "  And^'  in  its  proper  office  as  a  copulatiye  conjunction, 
^d  I  confine  myself  to  the  consideration  of  the  frequent 
•^^use  of  that  one  wordy  making  no  reference  whatever  to 
^ny  other,  whether  of  the  same  part  of  speech  or  not.  But 
'  w.,"  igrnoring  this  fundamental  fact,  immediately  leaps 
^^^T  the  boundaries  of  the  subject  proposed,  and  hurries 
•'^ay  to  gather  up  all  the  other  conjunctions  and  lug  them 
^to  the  same  restricted  category,  not  appearing  to  be  aware 
**  his  utter  failure  to  crowd  a  dozen  words  into  a  space 
l^eady  occupied  and  completely  filled  by  one.  As  well 
^^ght  one  talk  about  the  moon  and  stars  because  the  word 
injunction  is  often  used  in  speaking  of  their  motions,  as 
bout  "  but,"  "  nor,"  "  either,"  or  any  other  irrelevant  sub- 
let while  discussing  the  misuse  of  " and'* 

If  "  W."  desires  to  write  a  dissertation  on  the  general 
subject  of  conjunctions  of  all  classes,  let  him  say  so,  and  then 
*  stick  to  it."  But  if  he  only  intends  to  discuss  the  use  or 
misuse  of  ?L  particular  one,  let  him  name  it,  and  then  confine 
"imself ,to  that,  and  we  shall  know  where  to  find  him  and 
^iat  he  means.    This  is  all  I  proposed  or  attempted  to  do ; 


2  go  ^^And''  after  a  (Period. 

and,  in  so  doing,  could  not  possibly  have  proved  too  muchS^'zi^'Ji 
nor  too  little  in  reference  to  other  words  which  were 
sarily  excluded  from  consideration  by  the  limitations  of  th( 
subject  itself  as  announced  in  the  title.     I  did  not  deny,  an< 
therefore  impliedly  admitted,  that  other  conjunctions   ari 
with  great  propriety  often  used  after  a  period.    This 
especially  true  of  the  disjunctives.    "  W."  does  not  seei 
to  be  aware  that  there  are  two  classes  of  conjunctions  witl 
almost  opposite  meanings  in  many  cases,  for  he  jumbles  thei 
together,  to  be  all  treated  alike,  irrespective  of  meaning. 

Let  us  now  examine  that  *'  sophistical  argument"  abot^^t 

"  the  period."    A  period  indicates  much  more  than  a  mei ^e 

"  verbal  completion  of  a  sentence."  It  has,  or  should  hav 
reference  to  the  meaning  of  sentences.  That  well-constructe 
sentences  have  seTise  as  well  as  words  to  be  afiected  by  pun 
tuation  does  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  "  W."  in  this  co; 
nection. 

Let  us  go  to  the  root  of  the  matter,  and  ask.  What  is 
sentence  ?    Prof.  Andrews,  in  his  "  First  Latin  Book,"  giv 
the  neatest,  most  concise,  and  beautiful  definition  that         I 
know  of  in  the  English  language.     It  is  "a  thought  e:^    x- 
pressed  in  words."    Thought  is  the  primary  element,  wor^^s 
a  secondary.    A  continuous  discourse  is  composed  not  ovlZL  — iy 
of  words,  but  of  thoughts  also,  following  each  other  in  a  co 
nection  more  or  less  intimate,  which  is  indicated  by  a  ju 
cious  use  of  the  various  punctuation  marks.    These,  wh 
understood  and  observed,  are  great  helps  to  the  reader.    — 
good  reader  will  make  a  slight  pause  at  a  comma,  one  mo 
distinct  at  a  semicolon,  one  still  more  marked  at  a  colo 
and  at  a  period  will  make  a  still  longer  rest,  and  always  l 
his  voice  fall  as  he  does  not  at  any  of  the  others. 

As  the  others  are  only  partial  pauses  or  stops,  what  sh 
we  call  this,  which  so  difiers  from  them  ?  Properly ,  and  n^  .^lot 
"  loosely,"  a  "/«//stop,"  whether  it  occurs  in  the  middle  c^  ^^ 
end  of  the  discourse.  It  is  the  same  point  doing  the  sanr:*^^^ 
duty,  and  having  the  same  effect  wherever  used.  Its  office  -•^^ 
being  definite  and  fixed,   we    always  know   just   what  " 

means.  In  logical  discourse,  or  any  other  that  has  cleaz 
ness,  force  and  point,  each  thought,  or  sentence  as  such,  r 
complete  in  itself,  and  this  completeness  is  indicated  by 


aU 


r- 
is 
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;  completeness,  however,  is  not  synonymous  with  in- 
ence.  A  treatise  of  any  length  necessarily  contains 
uccessive  thoughts  or  sentences,  each  more  or  less 
ent  upon  the  other  in  bringing  out  the  whole  subject^ 
as  a  whole,  is  not  complete  until  the  end  is  reached, 
ilpable  distinction  between  a  complete  sentence  and 
Dlete  discourse  "W."  fails  to  see,  and  hence  the 
idea  that,  however  long  the  discourse,  there  is 'pro- 
mt one  "  full  stop,"  and  that  "  at  the  end,"  where  it  is 
^  unnecessary,  because  the  reader  must  there  stop 
^ate,  without  a  period  or  any  other  mark  to  tell  him 
is  through.  Again,  because  of  the  aforesaid  partial 
tion  and  dependence  of  complete  sentences  necessary 
lligent  discourse,  '*  W."  argues  that  "  and"  may  be 
fter  a  period ;  a  conclusion  that  does  not  follow  by 
:ans. 

,  as  to  "  the  sense,"  "  W."  asks,'  "  And  why  not  begin 
nee  with  *  and,'  if  the  sense  justifies  it?" — ^giving  us  a 
m  of  elegance  in  style  by  placing  a  period  between 
ids."  Of  course,  if  one  is  good,  two  must  be  better, 
phistry  ot  this  question  is  in  taking  for  granted  that 
^e  does  justify  it,  which  I  deny,  and  which  "  W."  can- 
>ve.  To  be  justified  by  the  inadvertance  or  careless- 
any  number  of  our  best  writers  is  one  thing,  but  to 
ified  by  the  "  sense''  is  quite  a  different  thing,  which 
ice  "  W."  again  utterly  fails  to  see.  The  sense  very 
justifies,  and  still  more  seldom  if  ever  requires,  the 
"  and"  after  a  period,  as  can  be  easily  shown.  The 
ctracts  which  "  W."  makes  from  Steele,  Addison,  and 
to  support  his  position  would  be  all  decidedly  im- 
by  striking  out  the  "  and."  The  extract  from  Mac- 
rould  be  much  improved  by  either  striking  out  the 
or  more  perhaps  by  leaving  it,  and  converting  the 
into  a  comma,  which  would  g^ve  the  otherwise  use- 
ind"  a  chance  to  do  its  appropriate  duty  as  a  con- 
.  I  am  greatly  obliged  to  **  W."  for  that  extract, 
even  with  its  blemish,  and  I  endorse  it  fully,  for 
\  could  be  more  to  the  point  on  this  subject.  It  ap- 
s  though  Macaulay  had  noticed  this  thing,  and  was 
•  one  of  his  strong  and  beautiful  essays  on  "  the 
of  And." 
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I  would  now  call  special  attention  to  a  simple  and  almo^ 
infallible  test.  Take  any  good  writer  you  please,  the  beautj 
of  whose  style  is  marred  by  this  blemish,  and  as  you  read 
pencil  in  hand,  see  how  it  improves  both  sense  ahd  dictiai 
often  either  to  strike  out  the  useless  "  and,"  or,  leaving  it 
convert  the  preceding  period  into  a  comma  or  other  paus< 
as  the  connection  may  require.  In  every  instance  it  willb< 
found  that  either  the  period  or  the  and  can  be  spared  witl 
evident  advantage.  It  is  sometimes  surprising  to  see  wha 
an  improvement  this  thoughtful  little  change  will  make.  I 
is  a  good  rule  worthy  to  be  kept  in  mind,  never  to  us^ 
superfluous  words,  nor  use  two  words  where  one  will  do  a 
well ;  anything  more  is  redundant  verbiage.  Conciseness  i 
one  of  the  most  important  elements  of  power  in  eflfectivc 
writing  or  speaking. 

I  freely  acknowledge  my  utter  inability  to  see  any  coit 
nection  between  "  W.'s  *'  long  extract  from  Lindley  Munaj 
and  the  subject  now  under  consideration,  which  is  simply 
and  only  *^  And  after  a  period''  As  "  W."  prudently  shrinb 
from  the  task  of  showing  when  and  funv  the  application  lics> 
his  reader  can  reap  no  benefit  from  it. 

Although  "W."  " lives  in  a  glass  house,"  he  invites  the 
returning  of  the  compliment  of  "  displaying  an  ignorance 
of  one  of  the  most  simple  and  obvious  principles  of  graminat 
and  punctuation.'*  In  reciprocating  the  favor,  I  will  not 
shoot  off  at  a  tangent  from  the  subject  into  an  English  f<^ 
but  will  show  just  where  and  how  he  displays  his  ignorance 
In  his  first  paragraph  he  exhibits  an  entire  "  ignorance  o 
the  simple  and  obvious  principle  of  good  grammar,"  th^ 
"  not"  or  "  neither"  should  be  followed  by  "  nor''  rather  th^ 
by  "  or."  The  word  "  or"  implies  an  alternative  or  a  choice* 
as  this  or  thaty  or  the  other.  "  Nor"  rejects  all  alike — ^ 
neither  this^  nor  that^  nor  the  other.  If  this  is  what  "  Vf 
means,  he  has  not  only  an  ungrammatical,  but  an  *^  absurC 
way  of  expressing  it.  However,  he  seems  to  think  it  "s^' 
sible  and  worthy  of  consideration,"  for  he  insists  upK)n  it  ^ 
the  last,  ending  his  rambling  criticism  by  repeating  ti 
grand  "  display"  of  grammatical  accuracy  in  the  use  C 
"  or,"  in  place  of  "  nor."  It  is  easy  to  make  a  cheap  sho 
of  learning  by  mentioning  great  names  and  copying  nume? 
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ous  learned  extracts,  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  so  master  even 

"simple  and  obvious  principles"  as  to  be  able  to  show  just 

where  and  how  they  apply,  nor  to  select  a  clear  and  definite 

subject,  and  while  discussing  it  to  keep  from 'straying  off 

"loosely"  and  talking  about  everything  else. 

We  have  here,  however,  only  another  illustration  of  how 

easy  and  common  it  is  for  the  sharpest  critics   and  best 

writers  to  blunder  through  haste  or  thoughtlessness. 

B. 


THE  SOCIETY  ON  THE   STANISLAUS. 

THE  following  gem,  which  we  propose  to  add  to  the  specimens 
of  "  scientific  poetry"  published  from  time  to  time  in  our 
columns,  has  been  going  the  rounds  for  some  time  anonymously.  It 
is  from  the  graceful  and  masterly  hand  of  F.  Bret  Harte,  editor  of  the 
Overland  Monthly,  and  author  of  the  best  sketches  of  California  life 
ttd  manners  that  have  ever  made  their  appearance.  Such  trifles  as 
this  show  but  a  single  side  of  his  accomplishments.  It  is  in  "  The 
Luck  of  Roaring  Camp,"  "  The  Outcasts  of  Poker  Flat,"  and  other 
prose  poems,  full  of  humor,  pathos,  and  exquisite  description,  that 
his  genius  has  most  delightfully  announced  itself— unless,  indeed,  the 
pilm  be  given  to  the  book  notices  of  the  Overland,  which  manifest  a 
tnbtle  intuition  of  criticism,  and  a  force  of  satire  (where  satire  is 
tilled  for)  that  are  not  excelled  in  contemporary  literature.  But  we 
hstcn  to  reproduce — 

THE  SOCIETY  UPON  THE  STANISLAUS. 

I  reside  at  Table  Mountain,  and'  my  name  is  Truthful  James  ; 
lam  not  up  to  small  deceit,  or  any  sinful  games  ; 
And  I'll  teil  in  simple  language  wnat  I  know  about  the  row 
That  broke  up  our  society  upon  the  Stanislaus. 

But  first  I  would  remark  that  it  is  not  a  proper  plan 
For  any  scientific  gent  to  whale  his  fellow-man. 
And,  it  a  member  don't  agree  with  his  peculiar  whim. 
To  lay  for  that  same  member  for  to  "  put  a  head"  on  him. 

Now  nothing  could  be  finer  or  more  beautiful  to  see 

Than  the  first  six  months'  proceedings  of  that  same  society, 

Wl  Brown  of  Calaveras  brought  a  lot  of  fossil  bones. 

That  he  found  within  the  tunnel  near  the  tenement  of  Jones. 

Then  Brown  he  read  a  paper,  and  he  reconstructed  there 
Pfom  those  same  bones,  an  animal,  that  was  extremely  rare  ; 
And  Tones  then  asked  the  Chair  for  a  suspension  of  the  rules. 
Till  he  could  prove  that  those  same  bones  were  one  of  his  lost 
mules. 
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Then  Brown  he  smiled  a  bitter  smile,  and  said  his  greatest  fault     eft 
Was  th:^t  he  had  been  trespassing  on  Jones'  family  vault ; 
He  was  a  most  sarcastic  man,  this  quiet  Mr.  Brown, 
And  on  several  occasions  he  had  cleaned  out  the  town. 

Now  I  hold  it  is  not  decent  for  a  scientific  gent 
To  say  another  is  an  ass — at  least  to  all  intent ; 
Nor  should  the  individual  who  happens  to  be  meant. 
Reply  by  heaving  rocks  at  him  to  any  great  extent. 

Then  Abner  Dean,  of  Angel's,  raised  a  point  of  order,  when 
A  chunk  of  old  red  sandstone  took  him  in  the  abdomen : 
He  smiled  a  kind  of  sickly  smile,  and  curled  up  on  the  floor. 
And  the  subsequent  proceedings  interested  him  no  more. 

Then,  in  less  time  than  I  write  it,  every  member  did  engage 

In  a  warfare  with  the  remnants  of  a  palaeozoic  age. 

And  the  way  they  heaved  those  fossils  in  their  anger  was  a  sin, 

And  the  skull  of^an  old  mammoth  caved  the  head  of  Thompson     in. 

And  this  is  all  I  have  to  say  of  these  improper  games. 
For  I  live  at  Table  Mountain,  and  my  name  is  Truthful  James  ; 
And  I've  told  in  simple  language  what  I  know  about  the  row 
That  broke  up  our  society  upon  the  Stanislaus. 

—Mining  Joum€9J» 


^i. 


EDUCATIONAL    INTELLIGENCE. 


THE  SUMMER  EDUCATIONAL   MEETINGS. 

THE  New  York  State  Teachers'  Association  i^U 
hold  its  Twenty-fifth  Annual  Meeting  at  Syracuse  on 
the  25th,  26th,  27th,  and  28th  of  July.    The  selection  of  the 
place  of  meeting  this  year  seems  eminently  appropriate  » 
because  it  was  at  Syracuse,  at  a  general  convention    ^l 
teachers  assembled  for  that  purpose,  on  the  30th  day    ^* 
July,  1845,  that  this  Association  was  organized.     It  is  tb^ 
oldest  association  of  its  kind  in  this  country,  and  its  car^^^ 
from  the  first  has  been  one  of  continued  prosperity  and  mS^^ 
fulness.    A  programme  of  the  exercises  has  not  yet  reach^^ 
us.    A  meeting  of  more  than  usual  interest  is  anticipated* 

In  addition  to  the  usual  business,  there  are  to  be  appt"^^ 
priate  exercises  in  celebration  of  this  its  Twenty-fifth  A^^ 
NIVERSARY.  At  the  meeting  of  1869  the  ex-Presidents  of 
the  Association  were  appointed  a  committee  to  make  tb^ 
necessary  arrangements.    The  first  President  (Prof.  Che^^ 
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Dewey),  and  the  second  (Prof.  Joseph  McKean)  are  dead. 

C^onsequently  the  third  President  (Hon.  S.  B.  Woolworth, 

of"   Albany,)  is  the  senior  of  the  Presidents  now  living. 

Eighteen  in  all  still  survive,  and  constitute  the  committee 

referred  to.  * 

The  New  York  State  Association  of  School  Com- 

MissiONERS   AND   CiTY  SUPERINTENDENTS  has   Convened, 

for  some  years,  at  the  same  time  and  place  with  the  State 

Teachers'  Association,  and  we  assume  that  it  will  so 

convene  this  year,  though  we   have  had   no  very  clear 

I      announcement  of  the  fact. 

The  Convocation  of  the  University  of  the  State 
OF  New  York  will  celebl"ate  its  next  anniversary  in  the 
capitol  at  Albany  on  the  2nd,  3rd,  ard  4th  days  of  August. 
The  programme  will  be  duly  announced. 

I 

The  Second  Annual  Session  of  the  American  Philo- 
logical Association  will  be  held  in  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
commencing  July  26th.    All  persons  intending  to  be  pre- 
sent are  requestefl  to  send  notice  to  that  effect,  not  later 
than  by  July  ist,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Association  (Prof. 
George  F.  Comfort,  Franklin  Square,  New  York  City),  or  to 
^^^  Secretary  of  the  Local  Committee  (Prof.  A.  H.  Mixer, 
Rc>chester,  N.  Y.)    In  accordance  with  Sec.  i  of  Art.  V.  of 
!  ,  ^e  Constitution,  persons  proposing  to  read  papers  before 
^*^c  Association  are  requested  to  send  copies  of  the  papers 
*^  the  Secretary  of  the  Association    not  later  than  by 
J^ly  15th. 

The  American  Association  for  the  Advancement 
^^  Science  will  hold  its  Eighteenth  Annual  Meeting  at 

.      ^e  are  informed  that  no  meeting  of  this  committee  has  yet  been  called.    It  is  reported,  however, 
!f^  Uic  ys/ik  President,  the  veteran  writer  of  reports  for  the  Board  of  Education  for  the  City  of 
^l^^^^^yn,  has  assumed  the  chairmanship  of  the  committee,  and  has,  without  calling  a  meeting  of  his 
decided  upon  "  a  part  of  the  exercises,"  announced  that  "  further  particulars  will  be  given 


^f^aecticm  with  the  programme  for  the  Annual  Meeting,"  and  "  respectfully  requests"  "anything 
^terest  in  relation  to  the  Association,  or  its  officers  and  members,  from  its  oiganization  to  the  pre* 

*^*»**  to  be  sent  to  him. 
/^«re  the  evidence  less  than  a  circular  signed  by  himsei^  we  should  believe  that  there  must  be  some 

^^^^e,  because  of  his  reputation  as  a  modest  man,  always  avoiding  unnecessary  notoriety ;  and  be- 

^^^^  of  his  character  as  a  gentleman,  ready  to  respect  the  wishes  of  his  equals  and  superiors,  unwilling 
*^Qme  the  sole  responsibility  of  directing  afiain  over  which  they  rightly  have,  at  least,  equad 
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Troy,  commencing  August  17th.  The  enterprise,  for  wlx 
the  Trojans  are  famous,  has  already  found  expression  in  1 
appointment  of  committees  of  prominent  citizens,  who  a 
making  liberal  arrangements  for  its  entertainment.  Ti 
Albany  Institute,  an  ancient  but  active  literary  and  scie. 
tific  organization,  has  appointed  a  committee  to  invite  tfc 
Association  to  the  Capital  City  some  time  daring  its  cor 
vention  at  Troy,  and  to  provide  for  a  suitable  reception. 

The  National  Teachers'  Association  will  convene  i 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  on  the  17th,  i8th,  and  19th  of  Augusi 
Among  the  papers  promised,  we  notice  the  following:  "Na 
tional  University,"  by  Dr.  J.  W.  Hoyt ;  "  Decimal  Syster 
of  Weights  and  Measures,"  by  James  B.  Thompson,  LLD. 
"  The  Proper  Work  of  a  Primary  School,"  by  Prof.  E.  A 
Sheldon ;  '*  Music  in  its  Relations  to  Common  School  Edu 
cation,"  by  Prof.  Eben  Tourjee  ;  "  The  Motives  and  Mean 
which  should  be  made  Prominent  in  School  Discipline  an 
Instruction,"  by  Prof.  George  A.  Chase;  "  The  Relatione 
the  National  Government  to  Public  Education,"  by  Gci 
John  Eaton,  Jun. ;  "  The  Claims  of  EngKsh  Grammar  i 
Common  Schools,"  by  J.  S.  Baker ;  "  The  Duty  of  the  Stat 
with  Reference  to  Higher  Education,"  by  Hon.  A.  S.  Kii 
sell ;  "  The  Use  and  Abuse  of  Text-books  in  Schools,"  b 
Z.  G.  Wilson ;  "  Free  Common  Schools,  what  they  can  A 
for  a  State,"  by  Hon.  F.  A.  Sawyer ;  **  An  Address  b 
President  Charles  W.  Elliott."  Special  arrangements  fo 
railroad  tickets  are  expected  to  be  made,  and  will  be  dul 
announced.  The  efficient  President  of  the  Association 
Daniel  B.  Hagar,  is  active  in  developing  every  plan  possibl 
for  the  profit  of  the  Association. 

The  American  Normal  School  Association  is  to  t 
in  session  at  the  same  place,  August  15th  and  i6th.  A-< 
dresses  will  be  delivered  by  the  President,  John  Ogd^J 
William  F.  Phelps,  Richard  Edwards,  George  B.  Looimi 
J.  L.  Pickard,  A.  G.  Boyden,  J.  W.  Dickinson,  S.  H.  Whit* 
and  George  M.  Gage.  A  paper  on  "  The  Place  and  Valii 
of  Object  Lessons"  is  promised  by  Miss  Delia  A.  Lathrop 
and  one  on  "  The  Treatment  of  Dunces,"  by  Miss  Fanny  ^ 
Jackson.    This  meeting  promises  to  be  a  good  one. 
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The  National  School  Superintendents'  Association 
1  hold  a  business  meeting  at  Cleveland,  O.,  on  the  after- 
on  of  August  i6th.    No  programme  will  be  issued. 

The  American  Institute  of  Instruction  will  hold  its 
)rty-first  Annual  Session  in  Worcester,  Mass.,  on  the  26th, 
th,  and  28th  of  July. 

The  action  of  the  Publishers'  Board  of  Trade  will  proba- 
ly  make  the  absence  of  the  Book  Agents  a  niarked  feature 
f  the  Educational  Meetings  of  this  summer.  How  this  may 
ffect  the  liveliness  and  interest  of  the  several  conventions 
emains  to  be  seen. 


-•-»■ 


MISCELLANEA. 


RUTGERS  College,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  celebrated 
its  centennial  anniversary  June  21st.  This  college  is 
^ving  most  gratifying  prosperity.  Liberal  sums  nave 
^ccn  recently  subscribed  for  important  endowments. 

Brown  University  had  its  102nd  commencement  on  the 
29th  of  June. 

Russia  has  nine  Universities,  all  under  the  care  of  the 
^vemment.  The  largest,  that  of  Moscow,  has  75  profes- 
^i^  and  1 ,600  students. 

Prof.  W.  B.  Graves,  late  of  Phillips  Academy,  Andover, 
!^  entered  upon  his  duties  as  Professor  of  Natural  Sciences 
^Q  Marietta  College,  Ohio. 

Prof.  B.  F.  Tweed,  of  St.  Louis,  formerly  of  Tufts  Col- 
te  succeeds  Rev.  J.  H.  Twombly  as  Superintendent  of 
^hools  in  Charlestown,  Mass. 

According  to  the  recent  report  of  Abner  J.  Phipps, 
^.gent  of  the  Mass.  Board  of  Education,  there  are  now  175 
^^gh  schools  in  th6  State,  two  of  which  are  under  the  man- 
cement  of  ladies.  The  amount  expended  last  year  in 
Meeting  school-houses  was  $1,037,388. 

^  Five  Japanese  noblemen  have  recently  entered  Rutgers 
-ollege,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. ;  and  two  Siberians  have 
^en  admitted  to  Cornell  University. 
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Prof.  G.  F.  Comfort  has  resigned  his  chair  at  Priiv 
ton,  to  devote  himself  to  the  preparation  of  his  text-boolc 

Prof.  Gustavus  Fischer  is  about  to  publish,  throtm 
Mr.  Steiger,  the  well-known  German  publisher  of  N^< 
York,  a  grammar  to  aid  Germans  in  mastering  the  Engli 
He  will  deserve  no  mercy  from  the  reviewers. 

The  Professor  of  International  Law  in  the  University^ 
Oxford  is  about  to  publish  a  work,  entitled  Historical  ^ 
count  of  the  Neutrality  of  Great  Britain  during  the  Ameria 
Civil  War.    On  this  subject  we  are  inclined  to  S2iy  Jam  sati 

Prof.  Liebig  has  received  the  Albert  medal  from  H 
Society  of  Arts,  Trade,  and  Manufacture  of  Great  Britaij 
This  IS  considered  a  great  distinction,  as  only  one  sue 
medal  is  awarded  annually,  and  this  is  the  first  that  has  bee 
awarded  to  a  German. 

The  poet  Whittier  has  been  elected  a  trustee,  and  Pro 
Elliott  Blake  of  Cornell  University,  Hazard  Professor  c 
Physics,  of  Brown  University. 

Gen.  Joseph  E.  Johnson  has  accepted  the  Presidency 
of  Nashville  University,  and  friends  ot  the  University  haV 
raised  $25,000  by  subscription  to  pay  his  salary  during  tbi 
next  five  years. 

Col.  Homer  B.  Sprague,  Professor  of  Rhetoric,  etq.,  3 
Cornell  University,  has  been  elected  Principal  of  AdelpK 
Academy,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  at  a  salary  of  $6,000  per  an. 

When  at  college,  Surtees  was  waiting*  on  the  Dean  o» 
business,  and,  feeling  cold,  stirred  the  fire.  **  Pray,  Ml 
Surtees,"  said  the  great  man,  "  do  you  think  that  any  othe: 
undergraduate  in  this  college  would  have  taken  that  lit 
erty  ?*'  "  Yes,  Mr.  Dean,"  was  the  reply  ;  "  any  one  as  coc 
as  I  am !" 

Mr.  Wm.  H.  Appleton,  the  publisher,  has  given  $10,00 
to  an  orphan  institution  at  *Macon,  Ga. 

Harper  &  Brothers  employ  forty-five  steam  presses,  ol 
which  thirty-four  are  book  presses.  They  used  last  yea 
$600,000  worth  of  paper. 

lyisoN,  Blakeman,  Taylor  &  Co.,  the  well-known  Edi 
cational  publishers,  have  removed  to  a  new  and  elegan 
store,  138  and  140  Grand  street,  N.  Y.  The  fact  that  the 
manufacture  each  day  of  the  year  12,000  volumes  of  thei 
books  will  enable  one  to  appreciate  the  immensity  of  thei 
business. 

At  a  recent  examination  of  Teachers  in  Rhode  Islan 
(probably  in  the  town  of  Foster),  the  "  committeeman'Vg^i 
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somewhat  impatient,  and  exclaimed,  "  Miss  Potter,  we  know 
ver  J  well  that  A,  B,  C,  and  D  are  vowels,  but  we  must  insist 
that  you  explain  why  these  letters  are  vowels." 

John  H.  French,  LL.D.,  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  has  been 
elected  Secretary  of  the  Vermont  Board  of  Education — a; 
office  equivalent  to  that  of  *'  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction/'  Dr.  French  is  well  known  as  a  teacher  and 
author,  as  well  as  a  conductor  of  Teachers*  Institutes.  In 
this  latter  capacity  he  has  done  veteran  service,  and  has  no 
superior.    Vermont  has  done  well  to  secure  him. 

Prof.  J  as.  Johonnot  has  recently  been  holding  Teachers' 
lastitutes  in  Westchester  and  Dutchess  Counties  with  good 
success.  Besides  his  work  in  New  York,  this  gentleman  has 
conducted  several  series  of  Institutes  in  other  States :  Ver- 
mont, New  Hampshire,  and  Rhode  Island. 

Prof.  D.  H.  Cruttenden  has  been  holding  Teachers' 
Institutes  in  Maine.  We  learn  that  the  remarks  concerning 
Prof.  C.'s  "  inevitable  discourse"  "  On  Language,"  at  Ithaca, 
last  year,  did  that  gentleman  injustice.  His  address  was  a 
new  one,  prepared  for  the  occasion,  and  candid  hearers  have 
pronounced  it  an  excellent  address.  It  is  not  easy  to  find  a 
more  earnest  educational  worker  than  D.  H.  Cruttenden. 

The  Delta  Phi  Fraternity  held  a  general  Convention 
at  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  June  15th,  i6th  and  17th.  Delegates 
were  present  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States. 


•  ♦  • » 
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A  BOOK  is  offered  by  Mr.  Bandall  >  *<  for  the  use  of  Common  Schools,  Acade- 
^^  Normal  and  High  Schools,  and  other  Seminaries  of  Instruction,"  *'in  the 
^^dent  hope  that  the  work  may  be  found  worthy  of  adoption  ;"  and  notwlth- 
"^'i^ding  occasional  inaccuracies  of  expression  (as  in  the  instance  above  quoted — 
'  ^minaries  of  instruction,"  in  place  of  seminaries  of  leaming\  it  may  be  found 
^^^ble  to  adopt  it  Yet  it  should  be  used  only  in  de&ult  of  a  better  book,  and 
^^  with  great  care.  For  while  the  book  is  the  fruit  of  a  praiseworthy  attempt, 
^^  bat  gnarly  fruit,  or,  at  the  best,  insipid. 

The  author  has  given  what  seems  to  be  a  truthAil  record  of  the  changes  which 
^^  place  in  the  administration  of  the  government  of  New  Amsterdam  and  New 
^01^  from  the  days  of  the  Iroquois,  through  the  period  of  the  Knickerbockers, 
^  British  Ck>lonial  era,  the  time  of  the  Confederation,  and  that  of  the  United 


<  HisTOKY  or  TMB  Statb  OP  Nbw  )foRic    By  S.  S.  Randall.    New  York :  J.  B.  Ford  & 
^  370  pages,  price  %x  75- 
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states,  to  January,  1870,  together  with  brie^  but  snffloiently  foil,  mention  of  the 
battles  of  the  old  French  war,  the  war  of  the  Bevolation,  and  that  of  1812.  And 
for  the  yarioas  terms,  between  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  State  Gonstitntion 
and  the  present  year,  he  has  given  with  consoientions,  bat  we  suggest  most 
unnecessary,  minuteness  the  names  not  only  of  President  and  Yice-PresideiLt, 
Governor  and  Lientenant-Govemor  elect,  with  their  respective  m^orities,  but 
also  of  Senator  and  Secretaiy,  Comptroller  and  Attorney-General,  Judge  and 
Committeeman. 

Now  all  this,  we  submit,  is  a  little  husky.  All  such  information  may  be  dasbv 
able  to  have,  and  some  of  it  perhaps  should  be  printed  in  school-books.  Bat,  in 
dealing  with  the  growth  from  infancy  of  this  great  Commonwealth,  we  vant 
something  more  than  this.  We  want  to  be  made  better  acquainted  with  thft 
early  settlers  ;  we  want  to  know  something  of  the  modes  of  life,  the  habits,  and 
the  aspirations  of  the  mingling  races ;  to  fbllow  them,  as,  spreading  oatirud 
from  Manhattan  Island  over  the  broad  territory  of  the  State,  they  explored  and 
subdued  it.  We  want  to  know  more  of  the  changes  which  took  place  among 
the  people,  and  not  so  exclusively  those  which  were  made  in  the  ExeontiTe 
Chamber. 

.  These  things,  it  seems  to  us,  should  be  traced  in  a  history  of  the  State,  wbidi 
is  intended  to  aid  in  the  formation  of  good  citizens,  and  of  these  things,  thon^ 
Mr.  Bandall  has  said  something,  he  has  said  very  little. 

TzACHSBs'  Institutes,  within  the  last  few  years,  have  become  powerfol  ara- 
iliaries  to  the  cause  of  education.  That  they  will  accomplish  more  and  mon 
good  is  unquestioned.  Systematic  instruction  will  be  more  generally  introdnoed 
at  these  gatherings,  and  Teachets  will  thereby  be  the  greater  gainers.  Mr. 
Cole's  new  book  >  is  a  decided  step  in  the  right  direction.  Hitherto  no  one 
work  has  been  obtainable  to  afford  the  complete  variety  of  exercises,  in  di^ 
ferent  grades  and  styles,  required  in  presenting  to  Teachers  the  important  sob- 
ject :  **  How  to  Teach  Beadin'g." 

Part  L  contains  practical  directions  to  primary  Teachers,  followed  by  exerclMft 
from  the  Primer  and  First  and  Second  Beaders.  Part  IL  continues  the  direc- 
tions, and  contains  a  Manual  of  Articulation  for  drill  purposes,  and  a  series  of 
reading  lessons  from  the  Third,  Fourth,  and  Fifth  Beaders.  Part  IIL  is  a  eoia' 
plete  Beader  for  advanced  classes,  and  ftimishes  those  who  desire  to  pursue  th0 
study  of  Elocution  without  a  master,  with  the  necessary  instructions  and  exer^ 
cisesfor  self-training.  Part  IV.  instructs  those  who  lack  experience  in  sucl^ 
organizations,  to  call  the  teachers  of  the  county  together,  and  to  form  and  con" 
duet  a  successftd  Institute. 

The  author  has  given  us  a  novel  and  very  useful  book  ;  and  its  publishers,  too^ 

have  done  their  part  exceedingly  welL 

» 

The  EoLSonc  Educational  Sebies,  by  Messrs.  Wilson,  Hinsub  k  Ca,  o^ 
CincinnlEbti,  Ohio,  has  recently  had  three  important  volumes  added  to  its  already 
extended  list  L  A  treatise  on  Geohetby  and  Tsioonometet,  for  colleges* 
schools,  and  private  students,  written  for  the  mathematical  course  of  Dr.  Joeepl> 
Bay,  by  Eli  T.  Tappan,  professor  of  mathematics  in  Ohio  University.  H.  h' 
treatise  on  Analxtio  Gbombtbt,  especially  as  applied  to  the  properties  of  Conics» 


3    The  Institute  Rbadbk  and  Normal  Class-book,  for  the  use  of  Teachers*  Institutes  an^i 
Normal  Schools,  and  for  Self-training  in  the  Art  of  Reading.    By  William  H.  Colb.    jtepagei* 
x2mo.,  price  $i  25.    Cincinnati :  V/Wson,  H\ii\(Xe  Sl  Co. 
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eluding  the  modem  methods  of  abridged  notation,  written  for  Dr.  Kay's 
ithematical  coarse  by  George  W.  Howison,  professor  in  Washington  Uniyer- 
y.  nL  The  Eleicemtb  of  Astbonomt,  for  Bay's  course,  by  Selim  H.  Pea- 
ly,  teacher  of  the  natural  sciences  in  the  Chicago  High  SchooL 

iT««ntft.  Habpbb  &  Bbothxbs,  Franklin  Sqnare,  New  York,  have,  as  nsnal,  a 
ge  list  of  new  books  for  the  month.  L  The  Lifb  of  Bismasck,  private  and 
litical,  with  descriptive  notes  of  his  ancestry,  by  John  Geoboe  Louis  Hese- 
z«,  translated  and  edited,  with  an  introdnction,  explanatory  notes,  and  appen- 
es,  by  Kenneth  B.  H.  MacEenzeb,  F.  A.  S.  L.  It  has  an  excellent  portrait, 
1  upwards  of  one  hnndred  illustrations,  by  Diez,  Grimm,  Pletsch,  and  others, 
pages,  n.  Chbistianity  and  Gbeek  PniLoeopHT ;  or,  The  Belation  be- 
)en  Spontaneous  and  Beflective  Thought  in  Greece  and  the  Positive  Teaching 
Christ  and  His  Apostles.  By  B.  F.  Gbookeb,  D.  D.,  professor  of  moral  and 
atal  philosophy  in  the  University  of  Michigan.  532  pages.  ILL  Memoir  of 
I  Bsv.  John  Scuddeb,  M.  D.,  thirty-six  years  a  missionary  in  India.  By 
V.  J.  B.  Watebbubt,  D.D.  With  a  portrait  of  Dr.  Scndderand  his  Wife.  308 
$68.  IV.  Miss  Van  Eobtland,  aNoveL  By  the  Author  of  "My  Daughter 
nor.**  Paper  covers,  180  pages,  price  $1  00.  Y.  Baffled  ;  or,  Michael 
iiid's  Wrong.  By  JnuA  Goddabd.  Dlustrated.  Paper  covers,  160  pages, 
Loe  75c  YL  Beneath  the  Wheels,  a  Bomance.  By  the  Author  of  "  Olive 
xooL"    Paper  covers,  173  pages,  price  50c. 

J.  B.  LippiNcoTT  &  Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  have  published  a  treatise  on  Ele- 
SRTABT  Geometbt,  with  appendices,  containing  a  collection  of  exercises  for 
adsnts  and  an  introduction  to  modem  geometry.  By  William  Chaxtvenet, 
L.D.,  professor  of  mathematics  and  astronomy  in  Washington  University. 

Chables  Scbibneb  &  Co.,  New  York,  have  added  three  new  volumes  to  their 
istrated  Libbabt  of  Wondebs.  Vol.  XI.  The  Wondebs  of  Italian  Abt. 
XjOUis  Yiabdot.  With  twenty-eight  illustrations.  1  vol.  12mo.,  344  pages. 
o«  $1  50.  Xn.  Wondebs  of  the  Human  Body.  Translated  horn  the 
K^ch  of  A.  PiLEUB.  With  forty-five  illustrations,  and  a  colored  frontispiece. 
>1. 12mo.,  256  pages.  Price  $1  50.  XTTT.  The  Wondebs  of  Abohitbctube. 
^iriated  from  the  French  of  Lefevre.  By  B.  Donald.  With  an  additional 
^^ter  on  our  English  Architecture.  1  voL  12mo.,  264  pages,  with  sixty  illus- 
ions. Price  $1  50.  Also  several  other  volumes  of  standard  literature,  which 
be  more  fully  noticed  in  our  next 

!«  Spain  and  a  Yoair  to  Pobtuoal,  by  Haus  Chbistian  Andebsen,  is  a  very 
^Ttaining  and  instructive  book  from  the  press  of  Messrs.  Hubd  &.  Houghton, 
•^  York. 

'■ALES  to  mt  Patzentb  *,  Hints  on  Getting  Well  and  Keeping  Well.  By  Mrs. 
B.  Gleason,  M.  D.    228  pages.    New  York  :  Wood  &.  Holbbook. 

-  Treatise  on  the  Gbammab  of  the  English  L^vnguage,  containing  a  com- 
^  system  of  analysis  and  parsing,  progressively  arranged,  by  T.  B.  Yicebot, 
^,  President  of  Lebanon  Yalley  College.    Philadelphia :  J.  A.  Bancboft 

*HE  Bible  in  the  Public  Schools.  The  Addresses  of  Bev.  A.  D.  Mato  and 
^.  Thos.  Yickebs,  of  Cincinnati.  32mo.,  226  pages,  paper  covers.  Price  .25c. 
L8  book  is  Vol.  YL  of  the  Libbabt  or  Education.  New  York  :  J.  W. 
Ksbmebhobn  k  Co. 
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PROF.  WHITNEY'S  COMPENDIOUS  GERMAN  GRAMMAR/ 

X  {CoMcluded /rtffn  tJu  Juru  Number,) 

"DAGE  58  (§  159,  5),  we  read  the  remark  : 

SReifi  K.  used  predicathrely,  assert  ownership  pure  and  simple,  llius :  bet  ^ut  if!  mein :  the 
belongs  to  me,  and  to  no  one  else.  SRdner,  bcr  meine  and  ber  mcinioe  are  wholly  equivalent  expreftMr=>«i9 
combining  with  the  idea  of  property  an  implication  of  the  character  of  the  thing  owned.  Thus :  ec  \\ 
meiner  etc.:  it  is  my  hat,  and  no  ones  else.  Xer  meinige  etc,  are  most  commoo  in  colloq^i--'- 
use ;  ber  meine  etc.,  are  preflerred  in  higher  styles. 


These  statements  are  in  many  respects  incorrect  The  difference  between 
inflected  and  nninfleoted  possessive  forms  cannot  be  expressed  in  terms  00 
yagne,  ont  of  which  the  student  pay  either  make  everything  or  nothii^,  &xad 
wluch  evidently  miss  the  main  point  ^  Nor  do  the  two  examples,  alleged  by  Um 
author,  serve  in  the  least  to  explain  what  he  means.  One  of  the  examples  ii^ 
moreover,  grammatically  incorrect ;  for  we  cannot  say  :  e  r  (bet  $ut)  ifimeinen' 
Nor  are  metner,  b«r  mcinige  and  bcr  meine  **  wholly  equivalent  expressions.**  •  27or 
is  the  author  correct  when  he  says  that  ber  meintge  etc.,  are  most  common  in  collo- 
quial, and  ber  meinige  etc.,  in  higher  style.* 

In  the  paradigm  of  the  interrogative  pronoun  loaS  (page  63),  the  ^enitiTe  is 
^ven  in  brackets,  as  **  [iDeg],"  with  the  remark  that  it  is  hardly  met  with  except 
in  the  compounds  ^TOegroegen,  wcgl^ofb.*'  But  the  regular  genitive  loeffen  is  en- 
tirely omitted.*  In  the  same  section  we  are  informed  that  toad  has  no  dati^ 
and  that  if  it  is  governed  by  prepositions,  prepositional  adverbs  with  100  mart  be 
substituted.  But  we  are  w^  informed  by  what  means  we  supply  the  dative  id 
n>a3  if  no  prepositions  are  admissible.  * 

On  page  76,  No.  5,  a,  we  read  the  rule,  that  after  nouns  denoting  measui^ 
quantity,  etc.,  ihA  aubstaniivefollowhig  is  usually  put  neWier  in  the  genitive  (partitive 
genitive),  nor  in  the  dative  with  oon  *'  of"  hd  statids  **  as  if  in  appoaiiion**  with 
the  other.  That  this  is  not  bo,  the  author  might  have  seen  from  phrases  like  tbfl 
following  :  mit  einer  Sd^roabron  S^citer,  mit  einer  ajienge  £inber,  au8  jrocl  3Ke^  JloWr 
in  which  the  nouns  ^tiUx,  ^inbcr,  ^om,  if  they  were  in  apposition,  would  agie« 
with  their  governing  nouns  in  the  dative  case.  There  can  be  hardly  any  dovly* 
that  what  vie  author  calls  nouns,  **  as  if  in  apposition,"  are  nothing  butfomer 
genitives  (in  Old  German  they  have  their  full  inflections)  that  have  lost  tb«ir 
mflectional  endings.  If  the  author  does  not  agree  with  this  opinion,  althon^ 
we  think  it  is  now  generally  adopted,  he  ought  to  have  said,  at  least,  that  bod- 
stantives  following  nouns  of  quantity,  etc.,  are  indeclinable ;  for  representinjg 
these  forms  as  **  appositions"  will  mislead  the  student  We  have  missed  in  thv 
section  the  peculiar  construction  of  substantives  connected  with  the  hqkxd^ 

*  The  two  cases  differ  by  the  difference  of  their  predicate$.  The  uninflected  mein  etc,  aiip*«* 
dicate,  always  means  my,  etc,  pro/^trty  ;  as :  Xle  ilroft  iinb  bie  Acrrnc^Fcft  ifl  ©  e  I  n.  Lord's  Pray«J- 
—Die  Attitn  oon ®tnua  flnb  m e i n.  @ (^ i  ( ( e r ,  gletco 2, 19— to*  X^omaftt^ot  ift  u n f  c r.  lb.  1^ 
The  inflected  forms  ber  meinige  etc,  are  not  themselves  the  predicates,  but  its  attrilmteSf  and  "**P*|fl 
dicate  proper  is  here  always  a  noun  understood,  which  may  or  may  not  be  the  subject  These  ■""^^ 
are  principally  us^'d  to  comfkirt  things  di  different  owners.  Thus  the  examples  alleged  by  the  «^' j^ 
(§  »59.  4) :  <Sein  Jlici^terftu^t  ift  ntit  ber  meine  («efflnfl,  92at^an  3,  7),  which  does  not  mean  **  hi»J»JJ* 
ment-Mat  does  not  belons;  to  me,"  out  "  His  judgment-seat  and  mine  are  not  the/Amr."  Thus:  W»" 
Segrfffe  finb  nid^t  0an|  bie  S^rigeit.  @(^iller,  (Sao.  u.  S.  I,  7,  and  innumerable  other  passages. 

''  See  Heyifc,  page  xao,  No.  4.  •  •«  • 

*  Thus :  We  cannot  change :  ^m  ^atertanb  loillfl  bu  b  i  e  m  e  i  n  e  loerben  (Sd^iOer,  leff  87)  ■■^**' ' 
loiUfk  bu  m  e  i  n  e  toerben ;  nor :  3<^  ^^be  baft  'Dleinige  getj^an  into  ^id^  ^abe  3ReineS  get^an.*  ^^ 

^  Neither  ber  meinige  nor  ber  meine  are  quite  colloquial,  except  in  proverbs,  in  which  the  fiirin^  ^ 
meine  etc.,  are  decidedly  more  frequent :  as :  Qieb  3>bem  bai  (Seine.  In  colloquial  style,  the  ■^S^ 
meiner  etc.,  are  more  usual ;  while  in  higher  style,  the  forms  ber  meinige  etc,  and  ber  meine  are  ^'V^ 
equal  frequency.  According  to  Grimm  (Lexicon  s.  v.  bein),  the  forms  ber  meinige  are  even  more  o***^ 
than  the  others.  .  «C(cV 

*  As:  (Spred^t,  weffen  foil  man  fid^  wx  eud^  ©erfe^en?    (2  (filler,  lett,  p.  130.    t)od^  "^^^ 
rilbmen  mirunt  oon  bem  ^obn?  lb.  Page  160. 

*  For  instance,  in  phrases  like  the  following  :  "  To  what  do  you  ascribe  this?*' 
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including  the  modem  methods  of  abridged  notation,  written  for  Dr.  Kay's 
matliexnatical  coarse  by  George  W.  Howison,  professor  in  Washington  Univer- 
tdty.  nL  The  Elexentb  of  Astbonomt,  for  Bay's  course,  by  Selim  H.  Pea- 
body,  teacher  of  the  natoral  sciences  in  the  Chicago  High  School. 

%TwiiBBW   Habpsb  &  Bbothxbs,  Franklin  Square,  New  York,  have,  as  usual,  a 
larc^e  list  of  new  books  for  the  month.    L  The  Lifb  of  Bismasck,  private  and 
political,  with  descriptive  notes  of  his  ancestry,  by  John  Geoboe  Louis  Hese- 
YJBL^  translated  and  edited,  with  an  introduction,  explanatory  notes,  and  appen- 
dices, by  Kenneth  B.  H.  MacEenzie,  F.  A.  S.  L.    It  has  an  excellent  portrait, 
and  upwards  of  one  hundred  illustrations,  by  Diez,  Grimm,  Pietsch,  and  others. 
491  pages.    IL    Chbistianity  and  Gbeek  Philosopht  ;  or,   The  Belation  be- 
tween Spontaneous  and  Beflective  Thought  in  Greece  and  the  Positive  Teaching 
of  C^brist  and  His  Apostles.    By  B.  F.  Gbockeb,  D.  D.,  professor  of  moral  and 
Dsntal  philosophy  in  the  University  of  Michigan.    532  pages.    ILL    Memoir  of 
fho  Bev.  John  Scuddeb,  M.  D.,  thirty-six  years  a  missionary  in  India.    By 
Bev.  J.  B  Watebbuby,  D.D.    With  a  portrait  of  Dr.  Scudderand  his  Wife.    308 
pages.    IV.    Miss  Van  Eobtland,  aNoveL    By  the  Author  of  *' My  Daughter 
Elinor.'*    Fftper  covers,  180  pages,  price  $1  00.    Y.    Baffled  ;  or,  Michael 
Bland's  Wrong.    By  Julia  Goddabd.    Dlustrated.    Paper  covers,  160  pages, 
pooe  75c    YL  Beneath  the  Wheels,  a  Bomance.    By  the  Author  of  **  Olive 
VueoL"    Paper  covers,  173  pages,  price  50c. 

J.  B.  LiPPiNcoTT  k  Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  have  published  a  treatise  on  Ele- 
VBEXABT  Geoxetbt,  with  appendices,  containing  a  collection  of  exercises  for 
■tadsnts  and  an  introduction  to  modem  geometry.  By  William  Chauvenst, 
U«>B.,  professor  of  mathematics  and  astronomy  in  Washington  University. 

Cbaxles  Scbibneb  k  Ck>.,  New  York,  have  added  three  new  volumes  to  their 
Ohtttrated  Libbaet  of  Wondebs.  YoL  XL  The  Wondebs  of  Italian  Abt. 
B]r  Louis  Yiabdot.  With  twenty-eight  illustrations.  1  vol.  12mo.,  344  pages. 
^^  %l  50.  Xn.  Wondebs  of  the  Human  Body.  Translated  &om  the 
^^oh  of  A.  PmsxTB.  With  forty-five  illustrations,  and  a  colored  frontispiece. 
Ivol  12mo.,  256  pages.  Price  $1  50.  XTTT.  The  Wondebs  of  Abohitbctube. 
^^^AQdated  from  the  French  of  Lefevre.  By  B.  Donald.  With  an  additional 
^^^ter  on  our  English  Architecture.  1  voL  12mo.,  264  pages,  with  sixty  illus- 
^'^ong.  Price  $1  50.  Also  several  other  volumes  of  standard  literature,  which 
^  be  more  frilly  noticed  in  our  next 

I>  Spain  and  ▲  Ynair  to  Pobtuoal,  by  Haus  Ghbibtian  Andebsen,  is  a  very 
^''^^^itaining  and  instructive  book  from  the  press  of  Messrs.  Hubd  &  Houghton, 
^«wYork. 

Taub  to  mt  Patientb  ;  Hints  on  Getting  Well  and  Keeping  Well  By  Mrs. 
^*  B.  Glbabon,  M.  D.    228  pages.    New  York  :  Wood  &  Holbbooe. 

^  Treatise  on  the  Gbammab  of  the  English  Langttage,  containing  a  com- 
^^  system  of  analysis  and  parsing,  progressively  arranged,  by  T.  B.  Yicebot, 
^^1  President  of  Lebanon  Yalley  College.    Philadelphia :  J.  A.  Bancboft 

Tbe  Bible  in  the  Pubuo  School?).  The  Addresses  of  Bev.  A.  D.  Mato  and 
j^^.  Thos.  Yicsebs,  of  GincinnatL  32rao.,  226  pages,  paper  covers.  Price  .25c. 
^^  book  is  YoL  YL  of  the  Libbabt  of  Education.     New  York  :   J.  W. 
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>  {Concluded frofn  ike  yune  Number.) 

pAGE  58  (§  159,  5),  we  read  the  remark : 

99ein  :c.  nsed  predicathreljr,  assert  ownership  pure  and  simple.  Thus :  bet  ^ut  ift  tnein ;  the 
belon|^^  to  me,  and  to  no  one  else.  9)triner,  ber  ntrine  and  ber  mcinige  are  wholly  equivalent  expresn 
combining  with  the  idea  of  property  an  implication  of  the  character  of  the  thing  owned.  Thus:  t 
meinet  etc. :  it  is  my  hat,  and  no  one's  else.  IDrc  meinige  etc.,  are  most  common  in  cxXia. 
use  ;  brr  meine  etc,  are  preferred  in  higher  styles. 

These  statements  are  in  many  respects  moorrect  The  difference  between 
inflected  and  nninflected  possessive  forms  cannot  be  expressed  in  termB 
ya^e,  ont  of  which  the  student  pay  either  make  everything  or  nothins,  ( 
which  evidently  miss  the  main  point  ^  Nor  do  the  two  examples,  alleged  by 
author,  serve  in  the  least  to  explain  what  he  means.  One  of  the  example 
moreover,  grammatically  incorrect ;  for  we  cannot  say :  e  r  (ber  ^ut)  i  jl  mein 
Nor  are  meincr,  ber  mcimgc  and  ber  meinc  •*  wholly  equivalent  expressions."*  ! 
is  the  author  correct  when  he  says  that  bft  meinige  etc.,  are  most  common  in  00 
quial,  and  ber  meinige  etc.,  in  higher  style.* 

In  the  paradigm  of  the  interrogative  pronoun  roaS  (page  63),  the^renitit 
^ven  in  brackets,  as  "  [tpeg],**  with  the  remark  that  it  is  hajrdly  met  with  exc 
m  the  compounds  „xot%xot^tn,  tDC^l^Qlb."  But  the  regular  genitive  xot\\m  ii 
tirely  omitted.*  In  the  same  section  we  are  informed  that  road  has  no  dtt 
and  that  if  it  is  governed  by  prepositions,  prepositional  adverbs  with  100  mpv 
substituted.  But  we  are  not  informed  by  what  means  we  supply  the  dativi 
toaS  if  no  prepositions  are  admissible.  * 

On  page  76,  No.  5,  a,  we  read  the  rule,  that  after  nouns  denoting  metsi 
quantity,  etc.,  the  subsianlive  following  is  ustiaUy  put  neUlier  in  Vie  genitive  (port 
genitive  J,  nor  in  the  dative  wiih  von  *'  of,**  but  st<inds  "as  if  in  apposUiovir^ 
the  other.  That  this  is  not  so,  the  author  might  have  seen  'from  phrases  like 
following :  mit  einer  Sd^roabron  9leiter,  tnit  einer  3J?cngc  ^inbcr,  auS  jioei  aWe^lfc 
in  which  the  nouns  SfJciter,  Itinber,  ^om,  if  they  were  in  apposition,  would  ^ 
with  their  governing  nouns  in  the  dative  case.  There  can  be  hc^dly  any  do 
that  what  the  author  calls  nouns,  **  as  if  in  apposition,**  are  nothing  but  for 
genitives  (in  Old  German  they  have  Uieir  full  inflections)  that  have  lost  tl 
inflectional  endings.  If  the  author  does  not  agree  with  this  opinion,  althoi 
we  think  it  is  now  generally  adopted,  he  ought  to  have  said,  at  least,  that  1 
stantives  following  nouns  of  quantity,  etc.,  are  indeclinable ;  for  represent 
these  forms  as  **  appositions**  will  mislead  the  student  We  have  missed  in 
section  the  peculiar  construction  of  substantives  connected  with  the  no 

'  The  two  cases  differ  by  the  difference  of  their  ^dicates.  The  nninflected  mein  etc,  >•  i 
dicate,  always  means  iwry,  etc,  prof^rty  ;  as :  Die  Jlraft  unb  bfc  ^errllc^fcft  i^  X)  c  i  n.  Lord's Pr 
—%\t  £ersen ootr @cnua  fnb  mein.  ®(^i((er,  ^\t%t^ 2, 19— t)a<  St^omaftt^or  ift  u n f e r.  lb. 
The  inflected  forms  bet  meinige  etc,  are  not  themselves  the  predicates,  but  its  attributes^  and  the 
dicate^  proper  is  here  always  a  noun  understood,  which  may  or  may  not  be  the  subject.  These  i 
are  principally  us^d  to  com^re  things  oi different  owners.  Thus  the  examples  alleged  by  the  ai 
(§  '59.  4)  ••  ©tin  SRi(^terjhi^I  ift  niit  ber  meine  (gefflng,  Wot^an  3.  7),  which  does  not  mean  "bis 
ment-seat  doe*  not  belont;  to  me,"  out  *'  His  judgment-seat  and  mine  are  not  the«/fm«.*'  Thus:  S 
Scariffe  ftnb  itid^t  gan)  bieSbrigen.  @(^iller,  (Sao.  u.  £.  1, 1,  and  innumerable  other  passago. 

'•  See  Heys'e,  page  lao.  No.  4. 

'  Thus :  We  cannot  change :  3m  9ater(anb  mitlft  btt  b  i  e  m  e  i  n  e  merbrn  (Sd^iSer,  leQ  87) 
niQft  bu  m  e  i  n  e  nerben ;  nor :  ^(^  ^obe  bad  Meinige  get^an  Into  ^Ki^  ba^e  Reined  getbon.* 

*  Neither  bet  meinige  nor  ber  meine  are  quite  colloquial,  except  in  proverbs,  in  which  the  fotm 
meine  etc^  are  decidedly  more  firequent ;  as :  Q){eb  ^febem  baS  (Seine.     In  colloquial  style,  tite  1 
meiner  etc.,  are  more  usual ;  while  in  higher  style,  the  forms  ber  meinige  etc.,  and  bet  meine  are 
equal  frequency.   According  to  Grimm  (Lexicon  s.  r.  bein),  the  forms  ber  meinige  are  even  more 
than  the  others. 

»  As:  ©precbt,  meffen  foff  man  fid^  ;|U  eucb  Berfe^en?  Z^\.\\tx,  XeO,  p.  130.  I)0(b  1 
riibmen  mirunS  oonbem  (sobn?  lb.  Page  160. 

*  For  instance,  in  phrases  like  the  following  :  **  To  what  do  you  ascribe  this?" 
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^\t  ^juHc"  and  ^bie  !!Reng<',  as  ©ei^cn  btc  i^uHe,  a  plenty  of  wheat.    The  ex- 
planation of  this  construction,  as  in  „^cr  ^^crr  tranft  bic  J^elfcn  mit  Staffer  bic 
Juttc,  Psahns  78, 15",  would  seem  rather  difficult  for  a  beginner. 
On  page  83  (§  225)  the  author  says: 

The  Tue  of  the  datire  an  a  rirtiial  poMcssive  genitive,  sramniatlcallv  detvendont  on  a  verb,  bnt 
lodcally  qnnlifyins  a  noon,  has  been  explained  above  (229.  IIL  a,  li).  ^  Icakklt,  the  dative  is  found 
ha\in^  the  same  vatne  with  a  noun  alone  ^ :  as,  bem  Sttefeti  |ttt  8uft,  'for  the  giant's  pleasure' ;  er  gob, 
IV*  S*>  ^\itn,  manege  ^t\tt,  *he  gave  many  ff»tivals  in  his  honor.*  Yxt  more  karklt,  it  occurs  with 
snotin  in  other  relations  asoally  expresM^il  by  a  genitive,  ^  or  with  the  nid  of  n  preposition :  as,  ein 
ItttfkcT  9&Tflem  unb  Sauem,  'a model  for  cltizena  axul  peasants';  Qrmift^eit  clncm  ncuen  Sunbe, 
'usorance  of  a  new  covenant.' 

To  this  Statement  apply  all  remarks  in  our  first  article  on  the  abstract 

nature  of  the  author's  rules,  when  he  makes  them  mere  accessories  to  certain 

principles  which  are  neither  true  nor  clearly  stated.    It  would  have  been  far 

preferable  here,  if  the  author  had  simply  quoted  his  aUeged  phrases  as  idio- 

mitic  German  constructions,  simillar  to  those  which  he  calls  "  datives  being 

TirtoaDy  poaseasiye  genitives."  For  the  beginner  cares  very  little  (and  hardly 

wouldunderstanditu  he  did),  whether  such  datives  logically  or  grammatically 

depend  on  verbs  or  nouns.    But  if  the  beginner  should  succe^  in  grasping 

the  author's  meaning,  he  would  feel  sadly  disappointed,  when  arriving  at  the 

aOe^  examples,  in  which  just  the  very  ooint  is  concealed  by  which  this  case 

is  distinguished  from  the  case  treated  in  %  222.  For  the  author  has  torn  them 

from  their  connection,  witliholding  the  governing  verbs,  so  that  no  one  can 

•ee  whether  their  datives  depend  on  the  verb,  or  on  "  the  noun  alone."  "  The 

tint  of  his  examples  is  taken  from  Chamisso,  and  completely  reads  thus: 

Wm  famen  bic  il^anen  bcm  9Riefen  jur  fiup,  home  came  the  steers  to  the  gianVsjoy. 

The  third  exanople  is  taken  from  Gothe*s  Faust:  $)er  ©cfang  flang—  ©eiuigs 

^  dncm  neuen  ^unbe,  the  song  sounded  assurance  to  a  new  covenant.    The  last  is 

from  Qothc's  Hermann  and  Dorothea:  Gr  ifi — cin  3Jiufter  SBurgem  unb  ^aucm,  he 

6<  pattern  to  eUviens  and  peasants,   Everv  one  reading  the  sentences  thus  will  at 

oiioe  Bee  that  the  datives  contained  in  them,  depend  just  as  much  (or  as  little) 

llinmmatically"  on  the  verbs  as  those  examples  which  he  quotes  §  222,  III,  a,  h,* 

™  second  example  even  "  logically"  depends  on  the  verb  flingen,  for  which 

oompare  §  227,  h,  of  the  author's  own  grammar,  and  the  sentence  „&  tont  bie 

®Io(te  ©tabgefang",  alleged  by  him  at  that  place.    That  indeed  his  datives 

MoL  Stiefen  k/  do  not  depend  on  the  nouns  Sujl  n,,  win  be  evident  if  we  omit 

^  preposition  ju  and  consider  Suft  as  a  nominative.  It  will  then  appear  that 

^  words  ybem  iRiefen  bie  Sufi"  stand  in  no  grammatical  connection  whatever. 

™«,  whether  the  author's  theory  is  true  or  not,  it  is  certainly  not  upheld  by 

ob  examples.    When  he  calls  phrases  like  „bfm  9lie{en  jut  Sufi"  a  rare  con- 

l^ction,  he  is  mistaken.    These  constructions  occur  m  passages  literally 

mnnmerable. 

^m^  84  gives  a  theory  of  the  accusative,  at  the  head  of  which  is  placed  the 
Jple  that  all  transitive  verbs  govern  the  aecusatire^  and  that  transitive  verbs  are 
'J**  thai  take  a  direct  object  in  the  accusative.  The  author  acknowledges  that 
«J8  theory  is  "rather  formal  than  logical"  (g  227);  why,  then,  use  it?  But  he 
*^  fai  the  same  section  that  the  accusative  is  also  "  sometimes"  used  as  the 
^^nJect  of  *'' intransitive^^  yerbs,  which  seems  clearly  to  prove  that  "verbs 
J^ming  the  accusative"  and  "transitive  verbs"  are  not  interchangeable 
•f'JJw.  To  what  consequences  the  author  has  been  led  by  this  theory  appears 
^t  faistance  from  the  fact  that  he  calls  «eS  geluftet  mid^"  a  transitive  (§  210,  4), 

J^  Here  the  aathor  remarks:  A  dative  gmmmatieallj  dependent  on  the  verb  takes  the  place  of  a 
^r^flilve  genitive  qnalifylnfr  a  nonn  in  the  centenee:  ihns,  ber  Smine  urn  ben  ^a(ft  fallenb,  ^fslling 
.^^  her  nurse's  neck* ;  It^ti  ben  VtiSQner  ber  IRoib  In  ben  ®(l^oo§, '  lay  Miollnor  in  the  maid's  lap.'— 
I,.   Be  evidently  means  ""grammatically  iitpendtnt  on  a  noun^'*  since  he  opptjscs    this  to 

'^9ieally  qnalifyinir  a  nonn.** 
J,  iHiat  the  author  means  by  this  clanse,  and  why  he  has  opposed  this  case  to  the  former,  is  not 
^•■^,  rince  th«  daUvcs  in  both  sets  of  examples  evidently  have  the  force  of  possessive  (roiiitlve^i. 
^  That  the  author  makes  in  the  example  ^^er  ftmme  um  ben  Aat«  fattenb*  the  dative  ,ber  amme" 
zr^*iifiuitleaUy  dependent  on  fallenb  (as  if  fatten  governed  a  dative),  while  in  the  examples,  men- 
|i?'>«d  above,  he  denies  that  the  dative  ^bem  dliefen'  frrammaticilly  depends  on  ^eitntamen,  is  more 
i^^**  »e  can  understand.  We  lieg  to  sujfjrest  to  the  author  some  example!  which  would  seem  to  aus- 
J'J>  bis  theory  perhaps  better  than  those  chosen :  TOI<^  fott  el&rett  eln  ^errn^cr  ^flqel— ben  2J5Ifern 
«^«  rflnftiflen  Belten  ein  Xienfmal.  @9t^e,  Stc^itttis,  p.  96.  —  £ir  lUX  (S^re  ml^gc^ort^e  idf  bir. 
*^«ttn,  giat^Ube  n.  SBaioli,  2lct  I. 
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that  the  construction  of  verbs  governing  two  object-accasatives  cannot  be 
changed  into  a  passive  one. 

The  author's  treatment  of  compound  verbs  (p.  181 — ^140)  is  open  to  great 
objections.  First  it  is  neither  clear  nor  logical.  He  divides  the  compound 
verbs  into  four  classes:  1)  separable  compounds,  2)  inseparable,  8)  part(^ 
separable,  partly  inseparable,  4)  "other''  compounds.  This  fourth  class  is 
a^in  subdivided  into  fbur  categories:  a)  true  compounds,  b)  false  or  loose 
compounds,  c)  denominatives,  d)  the  compounds  of  mig  and  ooQ.  The  fourth 
class  appears  altogether  arbitrary,  for  the  author  reckons  among  this  class 
"  verbs  compounded  with  other  adverbs  than  those  alrendy  menUonedr  whidi 
is  certainly  no  principle  of  division  at  alL  And  indeed  all  of  these  subdivisions 
belong  to  the  one  or  the  other  of  his  first  three  classes.  ?or  his  "  true  com- 
pounds," the  denominatives  and  those  with  mtg  ^  (l^nbl^ben,  Ciebfofcn,  fruBs 
{tudfen  K.)  all  belong  to  the  second  class  (inseparables);  his  false  compounds 
(ftattftnben,  lo^fpred^en  k.)  belong  without  exception  to  the  first  class  (separables), 
and  those  with  noU  to  the  third  class.  Not  much  better  is  the  author's  treat- 
ment of  the  single  classes.  Thus  he  enumerates  in  the  list  of  separable  par- 
ticles the  prefixes  entjioei;  empor,  l^im,  along  with  the  prepositional  prefties  on, 
auf ,  burd^  k.  These  evidently  belong  to  what  he  calls  "  loose  or  false  com- 
pounds" (for  inst.  loS,  roo^t).  For  there  is  no  principial  difiference  in  the 
treatment  of  the  verbs  lodgel^n  and  l^eimgel^n.  The  words  mtber  [and  ^ter 
stand  among  the  separables,  while  they  evidently  belong  to  the  inseparables 
(see  Grimm,  II.,  870  foil.  Becker,  p.  145.  The  contrary  statement  of  Heyse, 
regarding  l^inter,  is  erroneous).  The  word  in  stands  among  the  separables^  bat 
is  found  only  in  the  single  verb  tntDO^nen,  which  is  a  mere  fU)breviation  of  xmr- 
Too^nen.  This  ought  to  have  been  stated  in  a  remark  to  the  particle  inne,  which 
is  enumerated  along  with  in.'  The  treatment  of  the  whole  subject  is  not 
practical  enough.  For  in  spite  of  the  author's  division  into  7  elates,  the 
student  will  not  be  able  to  obtain  a  clear  idea  in  regard  to  the  treatment  of 
those  compound  verbs  which  have  several  prefixes  (these  causing  the  mam 
difficulty).  His  treatment  of  those  prefixes  which  are  sometimes  sepanble, 
and  sometimes  inseparable,  is  altogether  perplexing.  He  has  fallen  here  into 
the  common  error  of  most  CTammarians  to  illustrate  the  use  of  these  com- 
pounds by  certain  verbs  which  in  some  significations  are  separable  and  hi 
others  inseparable.  Nearly  all  of  these  verbs  in  realitv  exist  only  as  tii- 
teparaUeSy  and  their  use  as  separables  is  either  objectionable,  or  exists  only  hi 
the  fancy  of  some  grammarians.  The  author  employs  for  this  purpose  the 
verbs  burd^brinQcn,  ^intergel^en,  uberfc^cn,  umgcl^n,  untenocrfcn,  n>teber^oItn.  Of 
these  the  verbs  l^interge^en  and  untermerfen  are  no  separables  at  all;  iiberfe^  as 
separable  verb  is  quite  imusual,  and  can  only  be  used  without  objects, 
^urd^bringen  and  umgel^n  are  most  unfortunately  chosen,  since  they  fiatlj  con- 
tradict the  author's  own  principle,  according  to  which  the  separable  verb  has 
a  literal,  and  the  inseparable  a  figurative  meaning,  while  in  regard  to  bunl^' 
bringcn  (prevail — penetrate)  and  umgcl^cn  (to  associate — to  go  around)  just  the 
contrary  is  true.  But  the  worst  is  that  all  these  verbs  stand,  as  it  were,  only 
on  paper,  the  author  not  having  seen  fit  to  illustrate  their  usage  by  ft 
solitary  example,  which  in  ihu  subject  obviously  was  the  main  thing.  More- 
over, the  student  should  have  been  told  that  of  all  these  "  ambiguous^  prefixes 
only  burdb  is  generally  used  in  both  senses  (as  separable  or  inseparableXbo^ 
that  the  other  prefixes  of  this  category  are  mostly  used  inseparably;  while  mieb« 
is  used  only  separably,  except  in  the  word  roicbcrl^olen.  This  would  considerably 
diminish  the  difficulty  and  would  be  sufficient  for  all  practical  purposes. 

The  author's  treatment  of  the  subject  is,  also,  incomplete^  notwithstandhig  i^ 
explicitness.  Thus  he  is  anxious  to  show  the  "  further"  composition  of  com- 
pound verbs,  and  to  teach  the  student  which  of  the  two  prefixes  is  the  first 
in  time  and  which  is  of  later  origin;  but  of  what  use  will  be  such  knowledge 
to  a  beginner,  who  has  yet  no  idea  of  even  the  simple  verbs? 

1  The  anthor  snys  Indeed  that  the  componnds  with  mi^  ore  rarely  treated  as  •eparahlM;  bnt  this 
is  an  evident  mistalce.  We  eannot  say  (even  in  poetry)  er  oerftel^t  mid^  mift  3C.  Although  we  tomt' 
times  find  miggeoc^tet,  we  never  find:  er  acbtet  mi^.    Beclcer,  p.  145. 

3  The  prepo»ltion  i  n  never  is  used  as  a  priedx  of  a  verb;  but  instead  of  it  either  tunc  (intns)  is  tik4 
or  eirt  (intro). 
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t;lie  author  says,  but  to  er  rourbe  eS  ntd^t  getl^an  l^ben,  and  would  seem  to 
x>ve  exactly  the  contrary  to  what  he  meant  to  prove  by  it.  The  Gennan 
c  iDDlIte  eS  ntd^t  action  ^oben'  does  not  mean  *■  he  was  not  willing  to  have  done 
*  "but '  he  pretended  not  to  have  done  it  (he  denied  that  he  had  done  it).'  In  the 
Bime  way  the  author  is  mistaken  when  he  says  that  his  second  example  '  he 
liglit  have  come'  cannot  be  translated  by  er  fonnte  getommen  fein.  We  un- 
Luestionably  can  translate  the  quoted  English  phrase  in  this  manner;  but  it 
neans  something  different  from  er  l^dtte  fommen  a>nnen. 

On  page  116,  speaking  of  the  vowel-changes  in  the  second  and  third  persons 
lin^  of  some  **  strong'  verbs,  he  says:  TJie  a  remains  unchanged  in  fd^aifen  and 
jd^cwen  and  sometimes  in  laben  and  mal^Ien.  This  is  an  error.  The  vowel-change 
of  nutl^len  is  obsolete,  and  of  laben  verv  rare.  Moreover,  mal^Ien  docs  not  be- 
Umg  here  at  afl,  because  it  forms  a  weak  preterit  (ma^Ite),  the  form  tnu^I  being 
Altogether  obsolete.  If  the  author  reckons  mal^Ien  to  the  strong  verbs  on 
account  of  its  participle  gemal^Ien,  it  would  have  been  necessary  to  except  also 
the  verbs  fallen,  fallen,  fpalten,  which  likewise  have  strong  participles,  but  do 
not  change  the  a  in  the  present.  That  bacfen  and  braten  often  refuse  the  vowel- 
chaxiffe*(2though  they  often  form  strong  preterites)  has  been  entirely  omitted. 
In  g  268, 8  he  mentions  erlofci^n,  as  changmg  o  into  i.  But  so  does  lofd^en  with 
sU  its  compounds,  if  used  intransitively  (as  bad  ^id^t  Itfd^t  —  not  lofd^t  —  aud). 

The  author  on  page  1^  has  enriched  the  language  with  a  new  passive  parti- 
ciple irgeliebt  lootbcn^in  the  paradigm.  It  is  true,  he  adds  ,,geliebt  worben"  is 
need  only  in  forming  the  compound  Unses.  But  this  is  another  mistake.  For 
of  the  two  participles  which  we  find  in  the  compound  tenses  of  the  passive, 
the  one  is  that  of  the  auxiliary  (id^  bin  roorben),  the  other  that  of  the  principal 
▼erb  (Qfltebt).  If  geliebt  loorben  were  a  participle  of  lieben,  as  he  supposes,  the 
^nxHiary  of  the  passive  would  not  be  loerben,  but  fein  (id^  bin  —  geliebt  roorben). 
while  he  thus  invents  a  non-existing  passive  participle,  he  leaves  out  the  true 
Passive  participle  geliebt,  which  he'  refers  to  the  actite  voice.  From  this  it 
^^oold  evidently  follow  that  the  participle  beftegt  in  the  phrase  „ein  befieater 
Scnib"  (a  vanquished  foe)  must  be  an  a(^'o^  participle.  But  this  does  not  dis- 
^ncert  the  author,  for  in  another  part  of  his  book  he  has  introduced  the 
JgBowing  rule:  The  past  participle  of  a  transitite  verb  has  ^'passive  meaning''^ 
(§  851);  and  this  is  the  very  reason  why  it  should  have  been  in  the  paradigm 
of  the  passive.  His  rule  would  then  have  been  superfluous.^  In  accordance 
^*^  tUs  peculiar  dogmatic  tendency  he  gives  in  the  paradigm  of  the  reflexive 
▼erb  a  participle  ^fidf  gefrcut,"  which  has  no  reality  whatever,  but  is  a  gram- 
''^•tlcal  enormitv. 

According  to  §§  280  and  227, 8  the  author  would  form  the  foUowinj^  startling 
I^J^Bive  constructions:  „(Sx  rourbe  feinen  92amen  gefcagt;  id^  n)urbe  emen  Sefuq 
^^cten."  It  is  true  that  he  does  not  expressly  give  these  sentences  (the  rule 
^ing  left  destitute  of  examples),  but  they  would  be  correct  according  to 
^o  author's  rules.    For  he  says: 

^^,3:  A  few  tranBliiTO  verbs  govern  two  occnMitlvcs.  They  are  fragCK,  *  le^ren, '  bitten,  which 
^^to  their  personal  object  another  donoting  tho  thing  to  which  their  action  relates:  thus  rr  fragte 
?*^maiid>««  *ho  asked  me  manv  a  thing;'  {<$  bitte  bi(^  nur  bie«,  I  beg  of  thee  only  this.— §  2S0, 1 : 
!lu[l*  ^^^  govern  two  aoeasaitves  (227, 3)  except  (el^ren,  take  in  the  passive  the  second  accusative 
^'^^n  object  (fragen  tc),  or  aa  predicate  nominative  (nennen  3C.). — Examples  wanting. 

.^rom  these  rules  the  passive  constructions  mentioned  above  would  be 
*^^tly  correct.    We  need  not  add  that  the  second  rule  is  erroneous,  and' 


^^clpte  Is  Indeed  a  pasHvs^  and  assumes  an  active  meaning  only  In  connection  'with  the  auxiliary 

^  The  anther  ought  to  have  remarked  that  this  construction  is  not  the  regular  one.  The  object 
]T  ^hlch  we  ask  must  generally  bo  connected  by  &  preposition. — 3  ho  should  have  remarked  that 
^'^  is  also  construed  with  a  daHt4  of  tho  person.  The  question,  which  of  the  two  constructions 
J^^^UMHt€  or  dativf)  is  tho  correct  one.  is  so  donbtAil,  that  it  was  some  time  ago,  in  consequence 
•  *  ^ager,  submitted  to  legal  decMon  (In  tho  Berlin  City-Court).  The  Court  heard  the  testimonies 
^Q«  best  Gennan  scholars  under  oath.  Their  opinions  were  equally  divided,  two  declaring  the 
J,  *^  and  two  the  accusative  to  be  the  right  case;  out  all  agreed  that  either  construction  was  siis- 
nKi^  by  onr  best  classical  authors.  These  opinions  are  published,  and  completely  exhaust  the 
^9«ct.  The  Judge,  himself  a  Gennan  scholar,  decUred  the  matter  to  be  so  doubtftil,  that  he  could 
^^  i&«cide  the  qoesUon. 
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pleasure  to,  fid^  freuen,  to  feel  pleasure;  furdbten,  to  fear,  jtd^  furd^ten,  to  ^ 

afraid/'  ^   ^is  treatment  of  the  verb  ofrtranen  (p.  142,  §  818,  a)  shows  this  ^-^  fy 
more  strikmgly.  He  says:  n>tr  oertrauen  und  auf  iBn,  9tand»for  lotr  ocrtrauen  -mjg.  -m 
i  ^m ,  ue  trust  in  Mm,    This  is  doubly  wrong.    First,  ^toir  otrtntuen  un9  ck  2/  / 
U^n"  is  no  German  at  all;  it  ought  to  be:  loic  oertrauen  auf  i^n;  and  then,  ,^119  Ir 
pertraueii  u  n  d  i  ^  m"  does  not  mean  '  we  trust  in  him,'  but  *'im  entrud  aun&^ritsi 
to  him.^^ 

That  the  author  has  mixed  up  both  theories  of  reflexire  yerbs,  appears  ftrom 
his  very  first  paragraph  (283).  The  first  section  "a  reflexiw  verb  i$  one  that  rt- 
prej*ent^f  the  wtion  iut  ejterted  by  the  mbjeet  upon  hiniMlf^^  &  evidently  based  on  %he 
theory  that  every  verb  with  a  reflexive  object  is  a  reflexite  «ct*,  for  it  embr&oes 
not  only  such  verbs  las  ftd^  tBbten  (to  kill  one's  self),  but  also  verbs  that  reqixire 
an  object  in  the  dative  (as  id^  erlaube  mtr.  I  allow  myself).  But  in  the  second 
section  of  the  same  paragraph  we  read:  "  Such  rerba  are  grammatieaUy  trcK-nm- 
tire,  Huiee  Viey  take  an  object  in  the  accusative."  Bv  this  clause  aU  verbs,  govern- 
ing a  genitive  or  a  dative,  are  excluded  from  the  number  of  reflexives,  wliich 
can  only  be  explained,  if  Becker's  theory  is  adopted  But  the  author  nxnst 
have  become  aware  that  there  are  nevertheless  reflexive  verbs  eoveminff  the 
dative,  and  so  he  proposes  in  the  last  paragraph  of  the  chapter  (§290)  a  middle 
theory:  '^A  mnaU  number '  of  rerbs  art  used  ttith  a  reflexive  oSjeci  in  the  dative  rn  a 
fnaujier  quite  analogous  teith  the  true  r^leaaive  verbs^  and  therefore  form  a  dattm  of 
improjier  reflexit^is. — Most  of  these  require  in  addition  a  direct  obtect  in  the  ateusatire  : 
thus,  id^  ma|e  mir  fein  Unred^t  an,  ^ I  make  no  unjust  ctaim;^  td^  bilbe  tnit  ba9  nid^t 
cin,  */  do  not  imagine  that!*  But  fid^  fd^meidbeln  *  flatter  one's  setf^^  is  intranmt9f>e. 
It  is  rather  remarkable  that  the  author  did  not  notice,  how  completely  liifl 
theory  about  the  transitive  nature  of  reflexives  is  killed  by  these  statements. 
For  if  all  reflexives  are  transitivesaccording  to  their  nature,  none  of  themi  can 
be  intransitive. 

In  the  other  sections  of  this  chapter  the  terms  ^'transitive'^and  ^'in- 
transitive'*  arc  applied  with  various  force  and  meaning  to  the  reflexives 
After  saving  that  all  reflexives  are  gramma>UcaUy  transitive,  and  ^'^Q^^^'^L 
intransitive,  he  states  that  any  transitive  verb  in  the  language  may  be  ose^ 
•reflexittly,  as  if  not  aU  verbs  governing  the  genitive  or  dative  might  be  Ju0t  ^ 
wen  used  ** refloxively."  Then  we  learn  that  an  intransitive  verb  is  "muesli 
more  often"  used  transitively  with  a  reflexive  object  than  with  one  of  anotli^ 
character  (§  288),  and  finaUy,  that  an  intransitive'  reflexive  is  sometimes  ns^^ 
inipersonally  (e3  tan^t  fid)  f)itx  ^nt). 

The  principal  interest  which  the  student  has  in  the  chapter  on  reflexi"^^ 
verbs  is  evidently:  1)  To  know  in  which  case^  to  place  the  reflexive.  This         "* 
not  be  learned  from  the  author's  rules,  by  which  the^ student  will  be  inda 
to  commit  the  worst  grammatical  blunders  (as:  idb  gebe  mid^  ^u^,  I  V 
pains — reflexive  verbs,  according  to  the  author,  taking  their  objects  in  t 
accusative);  2)  to  know  the  instances  in  which  English  neuter  verbs  most 
translated  by  German  reflexives,  which  is  not  imparted  by  the  author,  tho 
it  might  be  taught  in  a  few  words.    Thus  the  student  would  not  learn  by 
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author's  grammar  how  to  translate  into  German  such  simple  phrases,  as:  l^E-^x 
earth  moves  (bic  @rbe  ^rocat  f  i  d^);  the  heat  increases  (ble  ^i^  oermeJ^rt  f  i  cp=^^'* 
While,  then,  the  student  does  not  learn  the  plainest  elements,  he  is  taugb^ 
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would  not  ho  a  reflexive  In  the  senie  of  the  anthor;  for  If  freuen  means  *  to  sire  pleasure  to 
bodv/  then  flc^  freuen  must  mean  *  to  jrfve  plcoauro  to  one's  self  (or  to/ttl  pieasare). 

1  We  ore  %tn\d  (nir  f fttd^ten — not  toir  fflrqtcn  u  n  f)  that  vre  mnst  even  here  contradlet  the  &a< 
and  that  we  are  right,  he  will  see  ft'oas  our  use  of  the  rerb  fficc^ten  in  tho  beginning  of  this  v^ 
sentence. 

3  Tho  nnmber  of  these  verbs  is  bj  no  means  small.    If  It  were  so,  the  author  ought  to  li^ 
enumerated  them  all,  since  the  stmlent  must  learn  to  use  the  correct  east^  with  reflexive  verba, 
mention  here  only  a  small  part  of  these  reflexives:  fd^  loiberfprec^cn,  fl4  crlauben,  fld^  (leloleii, 
geftotten,  ficb  aefle^en,  {Id^  etioai  auftreben,  fiA  oerl^c^Ien.  fld^  ettoa<  crftAren,  fid^  etna*  oerfagcn, 
nerfprecben,  jlq  aneianen,  fl4  angeu>5bnen,  il(q  ed  oerfe^en,  {Ic^  ettoas  }u  (Sutc  tbun.  fld^  etoai  a^ 
benfen,  fic^  ttmai  betrommen  loffen,  fi(^  3lat^  n>iffen,  fid^  etioaf  auibitten,  fld^  lu  fd^affen  moc^cn.    ^ 
there  arc  many  more. 

*  If  what  the  author  says  is  true,  namely  that  all  reflexive  verbs  are  logically  intransitive 
grammatically  transitive,  it  will  be  very  ditflcnlt  to  connect  any  sense  with  the  expression  *'  tf' 
sitive  refltxirtj"    It  is  either  pleonastic  or  contradictory  to  the  rule. 

*  The  author  very  peculiarly  says  that  a  reflexive  pronoun  takes  the  gendsr  of  its  subject  (|  12 
forgetting  that  the  reflexive  pronouns  are  not  distinguished  in  gender  at  all. 
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lie  and  hoUow  theory,  illastrated  by  the  most  unusual  and,  as  they  stand, 
dly  intelligible  phrases,  such  as:  (^  fte^t  |ic^  gar  artig  in  bie  ^tfd^en  l^inein, 
I  yery  pretty  looking  into  the  carriages  (§  288, 2). 

rhat  is  said  of  the  author's  treatment  of  refleziye  yerbs,  applies  in  a  still 
her  degree  to  his  treatment  of  the  SunjuKcriyE  (p.  148 — 154),  a  subject 
Ich  has  generally  receiyed  a  pretty  rough  handling  from  our  grammanans 
\  Qermans  not  excepted).  He  has  here  more  details  than  we  generally  find 
oUier  grammars;  but  &ey  are  not  always  correct  and  often  obscure  and 
pnentary.  Some  of  the  most  unportant  rules  are  left  out,  while  some  of 
meet  unimportant  particulars  are  presented.  Many  of  these  latter  are 
wd  nnder  certain  general  principles,^  while  some  are  not  assigned  to  any, 
seem  to  occupy  their  rem>ectiye  places  only  by  chance.'  This  looseness 
ns  to  haye  sometimes  led  the  author  to  using  faulty  subjunctiyes,  or  to 
Bider  as  subjunctiyes  what  are  unmistakable  indicatiyes.'  lie  classifies  all 
special  rules  under  three  heads:  1)  the  sublunctiye  as  optatiye;  2)  the  sub- 
suye  as  conditional  and  potential;  8)  the  subjunctiye  of  indirect  statement.* 
)  OFTATiyE-subJunctiye,  according  to  the  author,  is  a  present  subjunctiye 
ressing  a  wish,  request  or  direction  (g  381, 1).  He  limits  this  subjunctiye 
he  thinl  persons  of  both  numbers,  and  the  first  plural;  for  the  first  singular 
requires  mBge  'may'  as  auxiliary,  which  Ituxiliary  he  also  admits  for  the 
dr  persons.  Here  the  author  seems  to  haye  forgotten  Mephisto's  reply  in 
h^s  Faust:  (Seftel^'  id)*d  itur,  bag  14  l^inauSfpajiere  k.  (let  me  confess,  etc.) 
r  is  the  auxUiary  ^ntdge"  always  allowed  as  substitute  for  the  optatiye,  as: 
en  xskx,rocA  ec  ut  fagen  ffii,  let  us  hear,  etc.,  where  we  may  substitute  laffen 
not  mSgen.  Nor  is  ntdgen  always  used  in  the  subjunctiye,  as  he  requires, 
indicatiye  ma%  being  more  frequent  (!X)er  3)lenf(!^  mag  untcmel^men,  toad  eS 
fieti  loirb  2c.  @otl^,  5D.  u.  S.,  4, 153).  He  states  (p.  149,  d. «.)  that  this  sub- 
stire  sometimes  becomes  in  application  eaneessive,  or  expresses  a  supposition 
usomption,  and  **  henes'^  it  becomes  with  benn  by  an  elliptical  construction 
lyalent  to  **  unless;"*  thus,  ^ffiiebercrrocrbcn  fott  i^n  feincr,*  er  fiil^  benn  %xti^a 
9raut  mir  l^im  (nobody  shall  acquire  it  again,  unless  he  bring  me  home 
ya  as  bride)  L  e.  [if  he  would  gain  what  he  wishes]  then  let  him  bring,  etc.;*' 
nterpretation,  deyised  by  the  author  himself,  and  which  we  are  afraid  will 
e  but  few  endorsers.' 

• 

rhos  be  takes  the  sabjunetiro  In  this  sentence,  id^  »  ft  r  c  faft  gcgen  Soumfiftmitte  geronnt,  I  came 
luunlnff  mgainst  trunks  of  trees  (p.  161,  3,  >)  fr>r  one  of  those  subjunctives  that  ore  used  to  soften 
[»o0ltlTeDess  of  an  assertion,  wl\^re  the  author  seems  to  have  been  misled  by  the  En^rlish  trans* 
I.  This  subjunctive  Is  hypcthsHeal  (oxpresslnfl:  in  an  affirmative  form  something  contrary  to 
tf\  and  the  word  fafl  has  the  force  nf  an  hypothetical  claiiM  (if  I  had  gone  on  so,  or  the  like). 
M  Other  hand  he  takes  the  phrase  ,(5ft  mir  ba«  {^ct)«  baft  idf  boft  cute  ifll^re  (relieve  m  v  heart  that 
y  move  yours),  p.  152, 5,  b.'*  for  a  species  of  hypotheucal  subjunctive,  since  ^e  hau  no  general 
ynj  to  which  he  might  have  assigsca  a  subjunctive  of  PvmrosB. 

rhta  Is  espeeiatlv  the  caB«  with  the  subjunctive  in  concessive  clauses,  which  he  sometimes  eon« 
s;aB''real  conditionals  **  only  modified  by  vnriouM  eaiust  (unb  nftrrn  son  ®o(b  fit,  id^  flftbe  fie 
>4150,  d);  sometimes  as  ^occasional  phrases"  analogous  with  the  hypothetical  clause  (e(  nirb 
iralmt.  wftre  «8  nur^nit  einiacn  Jhttfd^en,  p.  151,  No.  4);  sometimes  as  "akin  with  the  potential 
lypotbetical  uses  of  the  subjunctive  {rait  ouc^  ber  i,9Renf(I^Ii(^e*  loonfe,  p.  152, 5,  aX  and  sodic* 
I  even  as  optatiuM  (er  t  M  c  n>o«  er  lOoSe,  p.  140,  S  881,  d).  In  the  last  phrsse  he  attempts  to 
pret  the  first  of  the  two  sublunctlves,  while  the  subjunctive  n>  o  Tt  e  remains  unexplainvd,  and  the 
*nt  would  search  the  author's  grammar  in  vain  for  an  explanation. 

Wt  have  already  seen  that  the  author  has  among  his  exercises  the  sentence,  loaft  er  g  c  b  e ,  vifTen 
ti^t,  in  which  the  faulty  subjunctive  seems  to  be  owing  to  his  insufficient  treatment  of  the  sub- 
dve  of  **  indirect  statement"  and  to  his  Itcnoring  the  important  rules  on  the  use  of  the  Indicative 
idireet  questions  (Becker,  §  341,  p.  429).— Page  132,  No.  3  he  declares  the  clear  Indicative  o  c  t  s 
en  to  2m  a  subjunctive  in  the  following  sentence :  (ft  muftte  bleiben,  bid  bie  ^(uten  fi^  vtxt 
tn,kt  teas  compelled  to  stay  tUl  th4  vaUr  tubtid^^  the  author  incorrectly  transhiting :  **  till 
lood  ithould  subside.** 

[n  bis  Introductory  remarks  he  naively  says  that  the  feftses  of  the  subjunctive  require  no  sep*. 
treatment  since  Ae  dMlncUont  of  t&nte  in  the  ntif^unctire  are  of  only  eubordinaie  ralue, 
wthe^tndent  may  consider  himself  Justified  in  substituting  a  pluperfect  subjunctive  for  a  present 
iperfcct,  and  either  of  these  tenses  for  a  future  t 

Hie  aathor  has  left  out  this  first  part  of  the  sentence,  taken  tnm  his  Beader,  although  without  It, 
}Qtence  cunld  not  be  understood. 

Ixe  true  meaning  of  this  construction  of  the  subjnnctive  with  benn  (unless)  is  illustrated  by 
m  (Lex.  V.  bantt%  This  meaning  of  benn  (formerly  bann)  is  related  to  the  meaning  of  beira  or 
(than)  after  comparatives  instead  of  aU,  and  exactly  corresponds  to  its  Middle  German  mean* 
tmcspC*  as :  5liemanb  benn  idf.  no  one  except  myself.  Profl  whitney^s  interpretation  is  errone- 
a)  because  a<rcording  to  him,  benn  would  be  merelv  expletive,  and  the  subjunctive  wonid  hare 
iftin  fbrce,  while  evidently  benn  is  the  essential  word,  and  the  subjunctive  unessential  s'nee  the 
tMtive  was  formerly  likewise  used  in  this  construction ;  b)  because  the  aathor  usigna  the  con- 
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pleasure  to,  fid^  frcucn,  to  feel  pleasure;  furd&ten,  to  fear,  pd^  fiitdjtcn,  to  T^e 
afraid."  ^    His  treatment  of  the  verb  ofrtrouen  (p.  142,  §  818,  a)  shows  this  8t£l^ 
more  strikmgly.   He  says:  roir  Dertroucn  unS  auf  ifin,  fitancUfor  roir  ocrtroiten  urx^ 
i  ^ m ,  ue  trad  in  Mm,    Tills  is  doubly  wronjpf.    First,  ^roir  ofrtrouen  «  n *  ait  f 
il^n"  is  no  German  at  all;  it  ought  to  be:  n)ir  oertrauen  auf  il^ ;  and  then,  ^mir 
»ertraucn  u  n  d  i  §  m"  does  not  mean  *  we  trust  in  him,'  but  "  ice  erUrud  aundnef 
to  him.''^ 

That  the  author  has  mixed  up  both  theories  of  reflexive  verbs,  appears  ftom 
his  very  first  paragraph  (283).  The  first  section  "«  reflexive  verb  is  one  that  re- 
pre^nts  the  action  an  eierted  by  the  suljeci  upon  hinvnelf^'*  is  evidently  based  on  the 
theory  that  every  verb  with  a  reflexive  object  is  a  refl^re  terb^  for  it  embraces 
not  only  such  verbs  tts  f\d)  tobten  (to  kiU  one's  self),  but  also  verbs  that  require 
an  object  in  the  dative  (as  id^  erlaube  mir.  I  allow  myself).  But  in  the  second 
section  of  the  same  paragraph  we  read:  "  Sueh  verbs  are  drammaticaXty  tnum- 
tite^  since  tliey  take  an  object  in  Uie  accuMtive."  Bv  this  clause  aU  verbs,  gorem- 
ing  a  genitive  or  a  dative,  are  excluded  from  the  number  of  reflexives,  which 
can  only  be  explained,  if  Becker's  theory  is  adopted.  But  the  author  mast 
have  become  aware  that  there  are  nevertheless  reflexive  verbs  governing  the 
dative,  and  so  he  proposes  in  the  last  paragraph  of  the  chapter  (§290)  a  nuddle 
theory:  "-4  mnall  number  •  of  rerbs  are  vsed  ttith  a  reflexive  otiject  in  the  daiPK  tn  « 
manner  quite  analogous  tciin  the  true  reflextte  verbs^  and  therefort  form  a  ekmtf 
improj}er  reflexives. — Most  of  these  require  in  addition  a  direct  object  in  the  aecumtm: 
thus,  id^  ma|c  mir  fcln  Unred^t  an,  ^Imake  no  unjust  daim;'*  u^  bilbe  nttr  bal  t6S^ 
ein,  */  do  not  imagine  that?  But  fid^  fd^meidbeln  ^flatter  on£s  sdf^  is  intransUift' 
It  is  rather  remarkable  that  the  author  did  not  notice,  how  completdybii 
theory  about  the  transitive  nature  of  reflexives  is  killed  by  these  statemeoti. 
For  if  an  reflexives  are  transitivesaccording  to  their  nature,  none  of  them  cm 
be  intransitive. 

In  the  other  sections  of  this  chapter  the  terms  "transitive"  and  "i»" 
transitive"  are  applied  with  various  force  and  meaning  to  the  reflexiv^ 
After  saying  that  aU  reflexives  are  grammatically  transitive,  and  ^^9*^<^ 
intransitive,  he  states  that  any  transitive  verb  in  the  language  mav  be  used 
.reflexively,  as  if  not  all  verbs  governing  the  genitive  or  dative  might  be  Just  •J 
well  used  "  reflexively."    Then  we  learn  tSat  an  intransitiTe  \etb  is  "muc^ 
more  often"  used  transitively  with  a  reflexive  object  than  with  one  of  anothg^ 
character  (^  288),  and  Anally,  that  an  intransUice*  reflexive  is  sometimes  ub0^ 
impersonally  (eS  tanjt  fid^  §ier  gut).  ^ 

The  principal  Interest  which  the  student  has  in  the  chapter  on  reflexiv^ 
verbs  is  evidently:  1)  To  know  in  which  case^  to  place  the  reiaexive.  Thlsctf 
not  be  learned  from  the  author's  rules,  by  which  the^ student  will  be  induce 
to  commit  the  worst  grammatical  blunders  (as:  tdb  \tht  mic^  !E)^u^,  I  tak 
pains — reflexive  verbs,  according  to  the  author,  taking  their  objects  in 
accusative);  2)  to  know  the  instances  in  which  English  neuter  verbs  must  ---^ 
translated  by  German  reflexives,  which  is  not  imparted  by  the  author,  thougg^ 
it  might  be  taught  in  a  few  words.  Thus  the  student  would  not  learn  by  th^^ 
author's  grammar  how  to  translate  into  German  such  simple  phrases,  as:  Th< 
earth  moves  (bie  6rbe  ^roeat  \x^)\  the  heat  increases  (bie  ^i^  oermel^rt  fid^) 
While,  then,  the  student  does  not  learn  the  plainest  elements,  he  is  taught 


would  not  be  a  refloxlve  In  tho  sense  of  the  author;  for  if  freuen  means  *to  gi^e  pleMure  to 
bodv/  then  fi(j^  freuen  m\i*t  mean  *  to  give  pleasure  to  one^s  self*  (or  Xoful  pfeasare). 

1  We  are  afraid  (nlr  f ftrt^ten— not  nir  fflrd^ten  Vin%)  that  ve  must  even  here  contradict  the  an* 
and  that  we  are  right,  he  will  see  ft'oaa  our  use  of  the  rerb  ffird^ten  in  the  beginning  of  this 
sentence. 

s  Tho  nnmber  of  these  verbs  Is  bj  no  means  small.    If  It  were  so,  the  anthor  ought  to 
enumerated  them  all,  since  the  student  must  learn  to  use  the  correct  ease  with  reflexive  verbs.    W* 


mention  here  only  a  small  part  of  these  reflexives:  fid^  loiberfprec^eK,  {14  ertauben,  fld^  ftetobeii,  f4^S 
geftatten,  fid  aefte^en,  flc^  etvaft  auftrcben,  flcb  ver^^tcn.  fid^  ettoai  erriftren,  fid^  etnaft  oerfa^cn,  w0^ 
nerfprcd^en,  flq  onetanen,  fi(^  angeioS^ncn,  fl(9  eS  oerfe^en,  fid^  ettoaS  }u  (Bute  tbun.  fld^  ct»a(  ants 


benfen,  fi4  ct»a<  befCommeit  laffen,  fi(^  dtatl^  niffen,  fli9  etioaft  auft6itttn,  fic^  ivi  fd^affen  madden.    Bat-^^ 
there  arc  many  more. 

3  If  what  the  author  says  is  true,  namely  that  all  reflexive  verba  are  logically  intransitive  and — - 
grammatically  transitive,  it  will  be  verv  ditflcnlt  to  connect  any  sense  with  the  expreaaien  **■  trtair 
tUive  re/UxifttJ"    It  is  either  pleonastic  or  contradictory  to  the  rule. 

«  The  author  very  peculiarly  says  that  a  reflexive  pronoun  takes  the  gtnder  of  its  subject  (|  S9f), 
forgetting  that  the  reflexive  pronouns  are  not  distinguished  in  gender  at  all. 
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•*-      We  infer  fVom  this  definition  that  the  potential  eubjunctive  always 
iKiplies  a  conation,  but  ^Mcss  explicitly"  than  the  conditional  sabjunctive, 
^  e.  the  condition  must  not  be  implied  even  by  a  single  word;  else  the  subjunc- 
tive would  be  **  conditional"    Hence  he  cannot  mean  anything  else,  but  that 
the  implication  of  the  condition  should  appear  f^om  the  connection  alone. 
Unfortunately,  howeyer,  all  the  examples  given  are  torn  from  their  connec- 
tions; nor  does  he  inform  us  what  those  conditions  are  that  he  means  to 
st2|>p]t7.    'I^hiifl  ^^  ^^^  depriTed  us  of  the  only  means  by  which  we  might 
Oiclerstand  the  nature  of  his  "  potential  subjunctive."    But  we  arc  not  quite 
^X'e  that  we  have  understood  the  author  even  so  far;  for  in  his  later  examples 
(P^  155,  c)  he  fives  us  the  following  instance  of  a  potential*' conditional:"  &idb 
^»tflUdj|  yti  xoSfttn  lourbe  fc§r  gefol^rfic^  fein  (to  defend  one's  self  seriously  would 
^^    venr  dangerousX  in  which  sentence  the  subject-infinitive  ^ftd^  emftUd^  i^u 
"^^l^rm''^  evidently  is  an  abridged  conditional  clause  (eS  rourbe  fel^r  ge[Q^li(f)  fein, 
'^'^iin  man  fuh  cmftUd^'ioel^ren  looQte),  so  that  here  the  condition  iS  not  **less  ex- 
plicitly implicated,"  but  clearly  expressed.  Hence  either  the  author  must  have 
'^^^Isundeniood  the  quoted  sentence,  or  we  cannot  have  understood  the  author 
^^^>»TectlY.    Nor  do  we  understand  what  the  author  means  by  the  words  **  in 
gl^^eral"  and  V  under  all  circumstances,"  unless  he  meant  thereby  to  exclude 
special"  circumstances  of  the  case;  but  this  expedient  would  not  apply 

Mary 


^—  his  examples,  as:  ed  f  5  n  n  t  e  mid^  retten,  a  phrase  taken  from  Schiller's  Mary 
^^uart,  which,  completed,  reads  thus:  £ied  elenbe  T^a^r^eug  !onnte  mid^  retten 
^^l^is  wretched  skin  might  rescue  me).  Here,  evidently,  is  not  expressed 
*  *^hat  in  general  under  the  circumstances  mi^ht  be«"  but  what  the  speaker 
S^ueen  Mary)  under  her  tpecUtl  circumstances  might  effect,  if  the  owner  would 
l^^d  her  his  yessel.^-Nor  do  we  understand  why  the  author  mentions  only  the 
'^^ords  mighty  eould^  icattld^  and  i&ot  also  tJunild  and  ought;  for  it  seems  to  us  that 
l>liraaes  like  ^tc  l^atte  bied  tl^un  f  0  H en"  (he  ought  to  have  done  this)  have  the 
^^me  claim  to  oe  considered  "  i>otential"  as  those  with  mighty  could  or  u(/nld. 
AVith  an  these  details  the  author  has  forgotten  the  most  important  point  of  the 
"^hole  chapter:  a  precise  rule  for  the  rendering  of  the  German  conditional  into 
^^nglish  and  of  the  English  potential  into  German.*  This  would  have  been 
Infinitely  more  practical  than  the  whole  remainder  of  his  rules  on  the  subject. 
^Tlie  practical  inexpediency  of  these  rules  is  not  a  little  increased  by  the  fact 
'lliat  the  auti^or  has  treated  the  conditional  period  as  a  mere  appendix  to  the 
Subjunctive.  This  necessitated  a  repeated  treatment  of  the  same  subject  as 
^n  appendix  to  the  conditional  mood.  Thus  the  double  inconvenience  arises 
^liat  many  rules  are  given  twice,  and  that  a  subject  which  the  student  ou^ht 
IL0  have  under  one  view,  is  torn  asundei^  The  difierent  forms  under  which 
Xlie  conditional  period  appears,  and  the  varied  force  of  the  conditional  con- 
J\inction8  and  .their  omission,  are  either  entirely  disregarded,  or  so  dispersed 
^hat  it  will  be  very  difficult  for  the  student  to  find  the  necessary  information, 
'^rhen  needed.  Thus  we  find  ilo  express  statement  of  the  important  rule  that 
"khe  English  potential  with  ^emild  or  tsJtould  can  never  be  rendered  by  the 
C^erman  conditional  *  in  the  clause  containing  the  condition,  but  that  it  must 
>e  rendered  by  the  preterit  subjunctive  eitner  of  rjhe  main  verb  or  of  the 
kuxiliaries  roolmt  and  f  oQen.  The  only  way  for  the  student  to  arrive  at  the  first 
art  of  this  rule  is  by  inference,  while  the  last  part  of  the  rule  is  not  found  at  all. 
*he  author  considers  the  German  conditional  mood  as  nothing  but  an  admis- 
sible substitute  of  the  preterit  subjunctive  in  some  of  its  uses,  while  he  claims 
tliat  the  latter  always  may  be  substituted  for  the  former,^  adding  that  the  con- 

1  Thus  for  InstaDce  the  diflVrrnt  trannlations  of  uould^  either  b j  loflrbr,  iDoKte  »r  the  subjunctive  of 
"th*  main  v«i> ;  end  of  ^iould  by  nflrbe,  foQtc  or  the  sobjanctive.  These  rciiihTlnga  would  Includo 
all  inat«rlal  points  of  the  author>  details,  without  eneuxuborlng  us  with  abstract  and  in  a  great 
measore  erroneous  theories.  That  he  Is  not  (|ulte  firm  in  translating  thofe  ino<Nls,  sufticleiitly  ap|K-ars 
Snan  our  reniarts  p.  303,  regarding  his  rendering  er  looOte  (S  nid^t  get^an  ^oben,  and  ^  he  xcould  not 
Jka94  d^HS  It" 

*  Although  in  the  author's  paradigms  the  German  conditional  is  everywhere  translated  by 
•-Mhauld,'' 

*  We  must  decidedly  contradict  this.  In  the  passive  construction  It  would  l)e  irenerally  very 
^arsh  to  subetitnte  the  imperfect  subjunctive  for  the  conditionnL  Take  f<ir  instance  the  following 
•entiice:  (Srioflrbeiu  fonberbaren 'Setracbtunqcn  aufgcrcfltioerben,  tornn  er  eine  fold^e  itrltiC 
Idtrebsn  loottte,  d^  0 1  ^  e ,  %nno(.  243.  Every  teacher  would  comet  here  the  imi>erfect  ^nflrbc  ouf^ 
ftmgt*  if  his  pupils  would  uec  it.  I'hus  in  the  active  of  weak  verbs  the  substitution  of  the  fiubjun«- 
lire  fur  the  condltSooal  most  often  be  considered  as  faulty. 
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ditional  is  much  less  frequent  than  the  preterit-subjunctive  (p.  155),  statements 
which  will  be  contradicted  by  eyery  German  knowing  his  own  language.* 

The  subjunctive  of  indibect  sTATESfEyr,  according  to  the  author,  Is  used 
to  express  a  thought  indirectly,  as  reported,  recognized  or  contemplated  by 
"  some  one"  (§  338, 1).  This  definition  is  too  vague,  for  every  thought  without 
any  exception  is  reco^ized  by  "  some  one."  It  is  true,  he  adcb  the  word 
**  indirectly;"  but  this  is  just  the  expression  that  the  definition  ought  to  have 
explained.  Becker  is  here  much  clearer,  when  he  savs:  '*a  Rioted  assertion  of 
a  person  introduced  by  the  author  (einer  befproc&enen  ^trfon).'* '  In  consequence 
of  this  vagueness  the  student  will  be  unable  to  disting^sh  those  cases  in 
which  the  subjunctive  mvst,  or  tfMjf  or  cannot  be  used  The  author,  indeed* 
is  compelled  to  acknowledge  (p.  154)  that  the  indicative  m€tp  also  be  need  in 
these  sentences,  **  mostly  with  an  implication  of  actuality,  as  recognized  by 
the  s])eaker;"  but  that  *^the  difference  of  implication  is  often  very  mdistfnct, 
and  the  choice  between  the  two  moods  depends  in  part  upon  the  strle  used: 
too  nice  a  use  of  the  subjunctive  in  easy  discourse  woula  be  thought  finital 
and  i>e(lanticP '  Thus  the  author  evades  one  of  those  difficulties  which  are  gene- 
rally very  imperfectly  treated  in  our  Anglo-Gkrman  grammars.  He  win  readily 
acknowledge  that  the  use  of  the  subjunctive  of  indirect  statement  in  a  great 
number  of  cases  is  imperative  [for  instance:  ft  f  rogte,  too  itft  f  e  i  (not  bin  or  mar), 
@5tl^,  ^^en.  (^ed.  23;  er  iDo^nt,  bag  bu  abn>efenb  t  etefl  (not  bifi),  etc.];  and  again, 
that  in  many  instances  of  what  the  author  calls  indirect  statement  it  would  be 
faulty  to  use  a  subjunctive,  as:  34  ^6  "^4^1  roaS  er  gefagt  1^ at  (not  ^ojbe).  34 
Toeig,  bag  bu  bad.C^ute  idIH  jl  (not  loollefl),  ®hil^,  Xaffo,  141 ;  and  that,  in  other 
instances,  the  use  of  the  moods  depends  on  the  conception  of  the  speaker,  as: 
@ic  glaubcn,  bag  er  bie  alten  3«ten  iDieber  elnjufil^ren  gebenf  t  (or  gebenle),  ©d^e, 
^.  u.  S.,  13, 115.  If  this  is  so,  there  mnst  be  a  rule  to  determine  this  use, 
which— it  is  true — stands  in  none  of  our  Anglo-Oerman  grammars,  bo  that  we 
cannot  find  fault  with  the  author  for  failing  where  the  others  failed.  But  we 
mv»t  find  fault  with  him  for  making  the  student  believe  that  the  subriun^ve 
of  indirect  statement  may  in  all  cases  be  replaced  by  an  indicative. 

It  is  another  error  when  the  author  says  that  the  subjunctive  of  indirect 
statement  *^  always"  stands  in  a  mihstantive  clause  (^  838, 2).  The  fkct  is  that 
all  possible  clauses,  if  stated  indirectly,  are  placed  in  the  subjunctive  (con- 
ditional, concessive,  relative,  temporal,  comparative,  etc).  Compare  ®5tbe, 
©anberja^rc,  1,  p.  68 :  @ie  fagte,  fte  fonne  c8  emem  (*^renmanne,  role  tc^  ju  f«fet 
f  d^  e  i  n  e ;  nid^t  Detbenfen,  n>enn  er  etn  ^ab^en,  b  a  d  er  aUein  auf  ber  9aiibjhof|e 
treffe,  einiqermogen  nerbad^tig  ^alte,  ob  fte  gleid^  fremb  feu^About  the 
TEKSEs  of  this  subjunctive  the  author  says  (p.  153, 4): 

Regularly  the  verb  in  the  indirect  statement  has  the  same  tense  as  it  wonid  lutre  If  the  aUtemcBl 
were  made  directly,  by  tho  person  and  under  the  circamstanees  cuntemplated. 

It  will  be  very  easy  to  prove  this  rule  to  be  incorrect.  Take  for  instance 
the  following  ihrect  statement:  ^6)  wax  gejlem  befd()dftigt  (I  was  occupied  yesterr 
day).  According  to  the  author's  rule  the  indirect  statement  would  be:  34 
fagte  i^m,  bap  ic^  gejtem  bej^dftigt  io  d  r  e.  But  this  would  be  a  fault,  and  it  must 
be  ^bejc^dftigt  geioefen  ^^  (perfect),  and  not  lodre  (imperfect).  Of  this 
erroneous  rule  the  author  knows  two  exceptions,  the  one  of  which  ia  even 
more  faulty  than  the  rule  itself.    He  says  (p.  153,  c): 

Rarely  a  subjunctive  of  indirect  statement  is  forced  ont  of  the  past  tense  'crhlch  it  sboold  bare  Into 
the  present,  as  the  more  usual  tense  belonging  to  the  indirect  construoUon  (see  Header,  190^  88.) 

The  sentence  in  the  Header  to  which  he  refers  to  illustrate  this  exception, 
is:  ^te  @efa()r  pregte  bem  ^aijer  ben  ^un(d^  ab:  er  loolle  gem  jjebe  ^oi^  rrtragen,. 

1  That  at  least  in  North-Germany  the  use  of  the  conditional  is  far  mory  frequent  than  that  of  t 
subjunctire  is  a  notorious  foot    A  fvw  pages  in  Qothe  will  convince  the  author  of  his  error.    Man; 
writers  (for  inst.  K.  T,  Hoffmann)  almost  never  use  the  subjunctive  for  the  conditiunal.    For  tb< 
ifffinner  the  conditional  mood  shuuld  unquestionably  bo  given  as  the  rule,  and  the  subjanctive  a 
the  cxcciition. 

>  Even  tills  definition  Is  not  quite  correct,  because  ^quoted**  should  be  modified  by  the  addftlor 
*'not  In  the  own  word*  of  the  person  intDxluced." 

3  The  author  evidently  has  thou{;ht  here  of  the  present  subjunctire,  which  It  mj  rmlj  Dsed 
conversation.    For  this  generally  is  {substituted  an  imperfect  subjunctive,  which  never  wonld 
thought  Uolcal  and  pedantic  oven  in  ILl-  easiest  conversation,  if  used  at  tho  right  pUcc. 
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TDttxrr  mtr  bad  $eer  in  Xntiod^ien  nmre  (the  danger  extorted  from  the  emperor  the       / 
de&\T*e:  that  he  would  wlllinglj'  bear  erery  deprivation,  if  but  the  army  were 
^  .A^ntioch).    But  in  this  sentence  there  is  no  '*  forcing"  ft'om  the  proper  pre- 
terit  into  an  improper  present.    The  direct  statement  would  be:  3<^  nil  I 
oem  jebe  9^ot^  ertragen,  loenn  mtr  baS  ^eer  in  Slntiod^ien  roare/  and  hence,  accord- 
uiS   to  the  author^s  own  rule,  the  statement  had  to  be  made  indirect  by 
dianring  the  present  indlcatiye  will  into  the  present  subjunctive  voQe.    The 
**  forcing^  of  a  proper  preterit  into  a  present  subjunctiye  would  be  always  a 
Bolecism. 

In  spite  of  an  the  ezplidtness  of  the  author  on  this  subject,  there  are  several 

tinds  of  Bubjunctiyes  which  he  has  not  attempted  to  explain.    We  mention 

here  only  the  subjunctives  in  relative  clauses,  when  the  antecedent  is  a  ne^- 

trre  or  combined  with  a  negation,  as:  (Sr  l^tte  niemalS  einen  SBebienten,  bet  nid^t 

m  SSwuSt  n^  ju  etnoB  nfl^ltd^  aewefen  mSre,  ®5tbe,  ^.  u.  91^.,  6, 41.    Unb  ^^ie- 

mcno  ifl,  bet  i^  nor  Ilnglhnpf  f^u^,  ©filler,  leQ,  81.    The  rules  on  the  German 

sabjunctfye  can  neyer  be  succcnsfhlly  presented,  unless  its  use  in  the  different 

dauses  is  separately  explained.    The  treatment  of  the  subjunctive  according 

to  general  principles  wHl  answer  for  a  philosophical  grammar;  but  in  a 

piactical  granunar  it  must  necessarily  lead  to  confusion  and  perplexity. 

In  the  chapter  on  the  uiFUiiTiVB  (p.  150 — 161)  we  haye  noticed  seyeral 
obscure  statements  and  Inaccuracies.  Thus  the  author's  remark  referring  to 
toben  with  an  infinitiye: 

tttia  *hiiTe*  In  certain  phraMt  with  an  a4|®cttv<»  (gorerns  an  inflnltlve  wltboatxu):  thnn,  bu  ^afl 
fit  TcbCB  *that  It  eaay  to  WKf  (f.  e.  thon  haat  talking  good,  makeat  *  an  eaaj  thing  or  talking). 

This  explanation  obscures  instead  of  illustrating  the  idiom.  J^M  bafl  gu 
t^'  precisely  corresponds  to  the  English  *^yati  may  toeU  taJUd^  (sometimes  it 
n^eang  *4t  is  in  yain  for  you  to  talk''),  and  in  order  to  explain  the  expression, 
^  wag  necessary  to  determine  the  meaning  of  l^oben  in  this  connection.  It  is 
peeoUar  that  this  idiomatic  phrase  is  giyen  as  the  only  example  of  the 
'imlar'^  construction  of  Baoen  with  an  infinitive  without  gu,  while  the 
evidently  r^rular  phrase:  er  ^at  SBein  im  SttVjtx  liegen  'he  has  wine  lying  in  the 
^cDaz'  (p.  W6)  is  mentioned  as  a  "special  and  more  anomalous  case." 

Ld  the  same  phapter  we  find  a  stnkin^  example  of  the  author's  tendency  to 
ooicare  the  granmiatical  facts  of  the  umguage  by  dogmatic  and  abstract 
'cuQidng.    He  says  (p.  157,  a): 

^"I^MDitnietioa  (of  a  T«rt>  with  a  tnlwtantiTe^ljlfeet  along  with  an  InflnltlveX  •sneclallj  with  \t%m, 
Wtoi  ud  Uiff en  (and  ^  fat  ofteneat  with  the  laat),  la  followed  oat  into  a  variety  of  other  forma,  aome 
"^jtAtm  of  a  pecoliarand  Idlomatio  character:  thus, 

^-  The  proper  ol^ect  of  the  gOTemlnff  verb  la  frequently  omitted,  and  the  infinitive  then  designates 
?PV'^<m  wlthoot  reference  to  any  Mflnlte  actor:  thna,  i(l(  ^9rc  flopfai,  *I  hear  [acme  one]  knock 
v^«ir  a  knocking);* 

^'  l^then^  the  Inflnltlro  itself  takes  an  object,  the  constmction  la  equivalent  to  one  in  which  that 
r9^  !■  directly  dependent  upon,  the  goremingrerb,  and  Is  the  snliieet-acenBatlTe  of  the  infinitive 
r^t  SI  an  Inflnltlve  paaslve;  and  it  is  generally  best  so  rendered:  thus,  i((  ^Bre  eud^  \thtn  'Cog 
r*^,  *I  hear  yon  to  De  praiaed  every  day  (hear  [thomj  praise  you)  ;*  cr  (ic^  blc  brel  Ringe  f&i  einen 
*^9ni,  'he  eanaed  the  three  rinss  to  be  made  In  place  or  one  (eansed  to  make  them).' 
_^  That  the  oonstmotion  haa  In  fact,  in  the  apprehension  of  those  who  nse  the  langnage,  been 
T^^y  converted  into  a  passive  one,  and  the  reu  object  of  the  infinitive  transCc^rred  to  the  gnvem- 
^jerb,  It  shown  by  the  circnmstance  that  that  object,  when  deaUmating  the  same  person  or  thing 
T**p  tile  subject  of  the  verb,  is  expressed  by  the  reflexive  instead  of  the  pergonal  pronoun :  thus,  er 
z!^  fi^  nid^t  ^alten  laffen,  ^he  would  not  let  Mmself  be  held'  (inatead  of  'would  not  allow  [any 
^to  hold  htm")  I  ba<  Iftftt  f  I A  ^9Tcn, '  that  lets  Itself  be  heard  (i.  e.  ia  worth  hearing)  ;*  aU  er  f  i  A 
^J^aoilefcB  liefii,  *as  he  waa  bearing  aomething  read  aloud  to  himaelf.*  OoeaaionaJiy,  the  loidcal 
teSf^of  (affca  la  even  added  in  the  form  of  a  prepoaltlonal  adjunct:  thna,  fie  Ile^en  fld^  b  u  r  cp  bie 
f^j9c  x{4t  abates,  'they  did  not  aulfcr  themselves  to  be  rostrained  by  the  guards'— inatead  of  fie 
*^tea  bie  Sad^e  fie  nid^t  aif^alttn,  *  they  did  not  sufl'er  the  guards  to  ruatraln  them.' 

rkP^  whole  discussion  amounts  to  worse  than  nothing.  The  plain  rule  is 
^^:  When  the  verbs  fel^,  l^oien  and  laffen  are  followed  by  an  accusatire 

•^Vjhe  author  aeema  to  be  of  the  opinion  that  the  direct  statement  must  be:3<^ioo(rte  gem  {ebe 
f^  ettrogen  ic.,  probably  because  no  assumes  that  in  the  conditional  period  both  predicates  must  bo 
!^.^e  pMt  tense.  But  above  wo  have  shown  this  to  bo  a  mistake.  The  deprivations  were  actual 
^*Mlonea;  thia  ia  expressed  by  the  Indicative  present  will.    Thus  one  mistake  has  begotten 

ijjf^^  verb  loftcn  obviously  has  not  the  meaning  *'make*'  here.    **Thou  makest  an  easy  thing  of 

P^^  Is  very  different  from  what  the  German  understands  by  «bu  ^afi  out  reben." 
u   Hierethe  second  interpretation  (evidentlv  the  correct  one)  is  incompatltde  with  the  rule,  and  with 
^  Qnt  parenthesis  **iome  one."    The  two  Interpretations  destroy  eacn  other. 
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along  with  an  obJect-infinitlTe,  the  latter  has  AcnvE  meaning  if  intransil 
and  FABssrvE  if  transitiye.  Thus,  id^  l^5re  Ifyi  f  c^reien,  I  hear  him  crying; 
16^  l^ore  iBtt  tabelit,  I  hear  him  bein^  censured  (I  hear  that  he  is  censured) 
laffe  il^n  |t  e  r  b  e  n ,  I  suffer  (or  cause)  him  to  die,  but  td^  laffe  ifyx  tobten,  I  suffer 
cause)  him  to  be  killed.  The  author  has  contriyed  to  inyolye  this  rule  in  bi 
a  maze  of  discussion,  that  the  student  will  find  it  extremdj  difilcult  eyen 
recognise  the  rule,  and  his  statements,  notwithstanding  their  length,  do : 
contain  eyen  so  much  material,  as  the  few  lines  Just  presented.  If  our  gn 
marians  would  but  begin  to  understand  that  the  usages  of  a  lan^^uage 
generally  plainer  and  more  reasonable  than  their  ways  of  expUiinmg  th 
which  often  create  instead  of  remoying  difficulties!  The  author  seems  to  h 
encountered  such  a  difficulty  in  the  passiye  meaning  of  actiye  infinitiyes,  a 
hence,  tries  to  explain  it  away  by  supplying  a  personal  oblect  of  the  princ! 
yerb,  in  order  to  obtain  thus  a  logical  subject  for  the  actiye  inflnitiye.  ! 
against  this  theory  there  are  two  objections  which  are  decisiye:  1)  Althoi 
the  same  usage  is  already  found  in  the  01d-€krman  language,  still  not  a  ii 
can  be  discoyered  that  an  inflnitiye  with  passiye  form  has  eyer  been  usee 
this  connection.  And  yet  this  form  would  haye  been  indispensable  to  expj 
phntses  of  this  kind  with  uncertain  subjects,  as:  id^  Ue|  ein  ^ud  bauen,  I  can 
a  house  to  be  built. ^  To  supply,  with  the  author,  for  an  explanation  of  s 
actiye  forms  with  imcertain  subjects,  the  English  "  them'*  (I  caused  then 
buUd  a  house),  is  inadmissible  smce  the  actual  use  of  such  a  pronoun  in  ' 
connection  and  signification  cannot  be  proyed.  2)  We  find  these  actiye  inl 
tiyes  construed  in  a  way,  admissible  only  with  PAssiys  yerbs,  namely  with 
preposition  oon,  denoting  the  passiye  agent,  as:  Qv  lieg  bie  Srucfe  non  fei 
Seuten  errici^ten,  'he  caused  the  bridge  to  be  built  by  his  men.*  To  supply  I 
the  object  „fetne  ^tatt"  after  lieg  would  be  a  mmmatical  impossibility.  ' 
author  must  haye  been  aware  of  the  weight  of  this  latter  objection,  for  he  a 
that  the  construction  has  in  fact  '*  in  Ike  apprehension  of  those  who  use  the  langue 
been  virtually  converted  into  a  passive  one.  But  it  is  exactly  the  fact  of  ^c 
yersion**  that  cannot  be  proyed.  Since  he  acknowledges  that  those  '*  who 
the  language*'  consider  and  treat  these  infinitiyes  as  passiyes,  it  would 
perfectly  safe  to  let  the  American  beginner  do  the  same  thing.  The  use 
actiye  mfinitiyes  and  participles  with  the  force  of  passiyes  in  Ulobc  langaa 
that 
aoAloi 
Frencl 

ertragen  k.*  'And  the  author  himself  does  not  hesitate  (§  851)  to  assigp  to 
past  participle  of  all  transitiye  yerbs,  which  he  (erroneously)  considers 
AcnyE,  a  passiye  meaning,  and  that  without  a  word  of  explaiiation. 

In  ,the  chapter  on  participles  (p.  162)  we  find  the  remark  that  the  i 
participle  of  a  yerb  taking  fetn  as  an  auxiliary  may  be  used  attributively, 
$)er  gefaUene  ^d^nee,  the  fallen  snow.  But  only  a  yery  few  participles  ad 
of  this  actiye  and  attributiye  meaning.  Thus  we  cannot  say  ber  geblid 
^ann  (a  man  that  has  remained),  baS  gelaufene  Stinh,  bet  geflogene  SJogcI, 
gffloffene  ^trom  }c. 

On  page  164  we  read  the  following  remark:  • 

Participles  may  not  be  nted,  a«  in  English,  to  slgnifjr  a  determining  cause  or  otherwiM 
rerblally:  in  such  phrases  as  "  not  finding  him,  I  walked  away/'  walking  uprightly  we  ^ 
surely,"  having  saluted  him.  we  retired,"  full  adrerfoial  clauses  must  be  substituted  for  the  p 
cipial  phrases :  thus,  ba  ^df  iJ^n  nidii  fanb ;  —  loeitn  loit  anfric^tig  nanbeln ;  —  nac^bem  nir  ikn  hta 
l^atten.  Karely,  however,  the  participle  approaches  a  causative  force ;  thus,  bicf  bcfftrd^toib  to 
ec  ben  Seauftragten,  *  fearing  this,  he  slew  the  messenger.* 

1  We  are  of  the  opinion  that  this  English  passive  infinitive  Is  a  comparatively  modem  innovat 
since  we  find  in  Anglo-Saxon  many  active  infinitives  with  passive  meaning,  but  no  real  pai 
infinitives  in  connecUons  of  this  kind. 

s  These  usages  are  very  easily  explained  by  the  nature  of  inflnlUve  and  participial  forms.  Ha 
no  grammatical  subjecs  nor  personal  endin^a,  they  denote  the  verbal  action  In  its  widest  sense, 
are  well  adapted  to  the  meaning  of  either  voice,  as  far  as  no  ambiguity  wiU  arise.  Thetr  natai 
verbal  substantives  and  respectively  adjectives  seoms  to  place  this  quality  beyond  doubt.  1 
X  a  b  e  I  n  beft  SKanneft  (the  censuring  of  the  man)  as  well  asberlabelbei  !IRannei  may  be  accej 
in  both  an  active  and  pasdve  sense,  and  even  the  Latin  language  shows  in  its  gerund  {€trs  scrik* 
a  possive  form  with  active  signification,  a  fhsedom  which  in  Greek  is  even  extended  to  the  perm 
forms,  the  middle  voice  having  either  active  or  passive  meaning  according  to  the  connection. 
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THiese  statements  are  unfounded  in  almost  every  particular.  It  would  be 
Teroarkable  if  the  causal  participle  in  bte3  befurc^tenb  tobtete  er  k.  should  be  good 
Q-erman,  while  the  completely  analogous  sentence  "not  finding  him,  I  walked 
t^i^ay**  should  not  admit  of  a  literal  translation  into  (German.  And  indeed  the 
liteTal  rendering  „3^n  m6t  flnbenb.  atng  i^  fort"  is  unexceptionable  German. 
Tbe  next  sentence  '*  Walking  uprightly,  etc.,  might  be  litterally  translated 
(^Itxfnd^tig  loanbedtb  loanbf It  man  {t(!^)  and  would  be  good  German,  if  it  were  not 
ft>  r  the  immediate  succession  of  two  forms  belonging  to  the  same  verb.  The  third 
seirtence,  *' haying  saluted,"  may  not  be  translated  literally,,  not,  however,  on 
aooount  of  the  "adverbial  force**  of  the  participle,  but  simply  because  the 
Oerman  language  lacks  the  active  participle  of  the  perfect.  The  German 
btn^oage  quite  frequently  uses  participial  constructions  with  the  force  of  causal, 
conditional,  temporal,  concessive  and  other  clauses,  as:  (^  na^n  \\fx  in  fetn 
0ef  o(ge,  i^erfid^ert  (being  assured,  since  he  was  assured),  ba|  berfelbe  bie  bejie 
Xuf  naVte  finben  wittbe.  Soml^gen;  6op]^e  ^^rt.,  p.  186.  SDie  vanbfdfinber,  ^e- 
forbening  ^offenb  (hoping  for  promotion,  since  they  hoped  for  promotion) 
nagtcn  ed  nid^t  fid^  non  ber  @ttte  (oSjufagen.  @5t]^,  ^.  u.  S.,  6, 46.  ^urc^  ben 
^  trom  gefc&ieben  (separated  bj  the  stream,  since  they  were  separated),  f  onnten 
fte  nut  ein  OQimt&d^tig  sS^el^efd^ret  er^ben.  ^d^itter,  $:eU,  p.  157.  IRuc  iin  minbeften 
idbmenlid^  berul^rt  (being  jiainfhlly  touched  in  the  least,  if  you  are  touched, 
etc.),  btfl  bu  nod^  eben  fo  aenetgt,  bid^  aUem  Unntutl^  l^n^ugeben.  Hoffmann,  ©eropions 
brilber,  1,  p.  6.  (fin  SBoib,  ber  immer  bunS^ftd^tiger  roerbenb  (becoming,  while  it 
l>ecame),  j^ule^t  bie  ^tft^ung  hn  ftacfien  (Sonnenlid^te  fe^n  lieg.  @ot]^,  S^anbcrj., 
1  p  46.  —  (SintretenbinbaS  @dblo^  (entering  into  the  castle,  when  he  entered), 
fanb  er  bie  SSnbe  bet  ^uSfiur  auf  eine  eigene  Sfeife  befletbet.  lb.  53.  ^  ^etne  f  c^tueren 
Ofli4^  forbernb  (not  claiming  any  difllcult  duties,  although  it  claims)  oerlei^t 
lie  (Religion)  bem  ^efenner  aOeS  Sitnrd^endioert^.  (9511^,  jum  Seftofilic^en  ^inan, 
p^_i86.  —  It  is  true,  participial  constructions  are  rarer  in  German  than  in 
FItigHsh,  but  only  because  the  German  language  disposes  of  a  great  variety  of - 
bx-iefler  and  more  pointed  forms  to  express  thoughts  which  in  English  must  be 
expressed  by  iheans  of  participial  constructions,*  or  bv  ftill  clauses.'  Such 
constructions  ought  to  have  been  explained;  but  even  if  we  do  not  find  fault 
with  such  omissions,  it  might  have  been  expected  that  the  author  would  not 
invent  rules  that  are  without  foundation  in  fact. 

In  the  chapter  on  prepositions  (p.  171)  he  enumerates  18  prepositions 
Sjoveming  the  dative,  although  on  page  83  he  says  that  they  amount  to  **  about 
bO.**  Among  the  18  prepositions  he  mentions  ateid^,  like,  although  gleid^  is  an 
&4I^ye,  and  no  grammarian  ever  yet  called  it  a  preposition.  But  if  gleid^ 
^  a  preposition,  we  evidently  must  consider  likewise  as  prepositions  the  words 
J*ttJ5e,  fern,  unfern,  fi^Iid^,  all  of  which  ^vem  the  dative,  the  same  as  gleid^. 
On  the  other  hand  the  preposition  .^unad^ji  is  left  out.  In  respect  to  auger  wc 
^^  the  remark  that,  only  in  the  phrase  auger  Sanbed,  it  governs  the  genitive.' 
He  remarks  fhrther  that  occasionally,  hy  a  bold  eonstruction,  a  word  which  is 
£f9Per]y  adverb  only  is  constructed  as  \f  preposition:  thus,  noran  ben  fu^nen 
^nfci,  *  in  fh)nt  of  the  brave  ranks*  (p.  171,  §  374,  c).*    Here  the  author  ought 

Kn  ^^^  belong  especially  the  different  prepositional  phrases  of  the  German  language  which  the 
^J^C^iah  language  frequently  or  regularly  must  express  by  participial  constructions :  Linguistic 
M^^^lvdge  being  more  and  more  enlarged,  that  peculiar  knowledge  was  dereloped  which,  etc. 
g«t  tmiier  «M<l^fenbc]s  ®prad^fcnntniffen  entnitf elte  fic^  \mt  Xrt  bet  Qtubittni,  bie  :c.  ®5tbc.  S).  u. 
Sf'  ^m  73* — Haying  no  longer  control  over  myself,  I  struck  the  messenger,  weiner  felbft  niqt  ^err, 
^'^'JB  i4  b<a  Sotcs.  CM^iQec,  XcS,  31.— Peace  being  concluded,  na4  0rf(^loffenem  ^rieben,  (SAtHer, 
tt  iS^"^  ber  XlebcrlonbCf  23.— Acting  thus  without  plan,  bci  melnem  snetflefen  ^onbeln,  QiSt^e,  %, 
'a^-^B.  223. 

A.L  ^^M*  mstanee:  bci  ttntcTaebenbcr  Sonne  (when  the  lun  is  setting)  flrbt  man  ben  SRonb  aern  aufs 
?*H'  <8«t^e,  %,  u.  ».,  13, 1*1. 

^-^  .  l»rimm  (In  the  lexicon)  gives  several  other  phrases  in  which  au^er  is  construed  with  a  genitive. 

t^^  Considers  it  then  as  an  adverb  (used  instead  of  aufterbolb).    It  might  have  been  mentioned 


if^  >tuuiy  grammarians  construe  aufter  with  a  dative  or  accusative,  and  that  even  classical  authors 
^iT*' ictstance  Schiller)  construe  ott^ei  occasionally  with  the  latter  case,  although  Grimm  considers 

^n  constructions  as  blunders. 
f  I  Such  prases  as  |,bctt  Serg  l^inanf'  the  author  does  not  view  In  this  light,  but  takes't^e  accusa- 
e  w  *  ben  SPeTfl  not  dependent  on  ^inauf,  but  as  '*  absolute**  (p.  172,  No.  c\.  However,  he* gives  no 
wJ^Oplyg.  and  without  such  we  can  do  nothing  with  remarks  of  this  kind.  Thus  in  the  phrase, 
ftb^  9na  ^nattf  voren  Sftume*  which  is  the  most  "absolute'*  construction  of  the  word  we  can 
e?J^C1ne,  Uie  accusative  ben  9erg  it  evidently  determined  (that  is  governed)  by  binauf,  and  hence 
-^^j[^^lnly  cannot  be  said  to  stand  *' absolutely/*  In  the  phrase  „i4  fiing  ben  9erg  ^inouf*  the 
^^^%atlve  is  dependent  on  the  compound  verb  binaufgeben,  and  certainly  not  absolute.  How 
>  then,  a  teacher  explain  such  pussies  to  the  student? 
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to  haye  given  a  complete  sentence  as  example,  since  the  relations  of  the  adyer 
votan  to  a  following  dative  may  be  venr  different  ones.    The  sentence  stand 
thus  in  the  Reader:  gUege  ooran  ben  fuQnen  S^ei^  (p.  58).  in  which  the  datir-  m 
evidently  is  the  regular  case,  required  by  the  verb  notanfiteaetu    But  whateT^.v 
may  be  the  connection  of  the  phrase,  we  fiiH  to  see  any  boldness  of  construe:^* 
tion  in  an  adverb  governing  a  dative.  In  §  372,  b,  we  have  a  long  philosophicaaJ 
discussion  about  the  cases  that  each  preposition  ought  to  govern;  but  Uk^ 
author  finds  that  only  scnne  prepositions  do  as  they  ought    It  is  a  great  pit^ 
that  grammarians  cannot  make  the  language.    How  many  difficulties  might  Lxm 
this  way  be  spared  to  the  student  !~Oonceming  those  prepositions  tlwa't 
ffovem  two  cases  he  remarks  that  they  stand  with  the  oative  when  they 
mdicate  locality  or  situation  **  merely^  or  answer  the  question  where^  and  wito 
the  accusative  when  they  imply  motion  or  tendency  toward,  or  answer  tbe 
question  wTUther^  (p.  172).    He  adds  (p.  172,  c)  that  the  accusative  and  dative 
with  their  preposition  have  each  its  own  proper  value,  the  one  as  the  case  of 
directest  action,  the  other  as  representing  the  ancient  locative  (or  case  deoot- 
ing  the  in  relation.'    But  he  acknowledges  that  the  difference  of  meaning  i4 
not  always  an  obvious  one,  and  continues: 

Somotlmel  a  peculiar  llrellneM  Is  fAretk  to  an  ezprcMlon  by  the  emplojment  of  th^  aeeoaUiw; 
thna,  ei  maAte  cine  Otffmtiia  in  bit  (Irbe, '  he  made  a  hole  In  (into)  the  gronnd  ;*  nnh  fifttc  fU  M  bc« 
!D2unb,  *and  klfsed  her  on  tno  month  (imprinted  a  ktn);*  ftbtr  ben  9Uuib  bcr  Stiefe  sebeicn,  'anl*^ 
over  (thrown  aa  arch  across)  the  edge  of  the  abyn  :*  '—or  the  acensative  implies  a  ▼«»  of 


which  is  not  expressed :  thus,  et  fiiea  in  ein  Sirtbiboui  ab,  *  he  got  down  (andantered)  Into  sn  bin  ;* 
er  teltete  flc^  in  bit  Surs  *he  saved  himself  (betook  himself  for  safety)  into  the  castle  ^  fie  ^c|ca  fa 
bie  ^6^e,  ^thej  stand  np  (rise  to  a  standing  postnre);*  *— or,  the  actirai  Is  a  flguratire  one:  this*  «a 
i^n  bcnfcn,  *  think  of  him'  (turn  one's  tbonghta  on  him) ;  er  fa^  ouf  oS  bic  ftra^t,  *  he  looked  ip^a 

1  The  author  has  here  essentlallr  improved  the  rules  eiven  by  aU  (if  we  are  not  mistaken)  pre' 
Tious  grammarlana,  inasmuch  as  he  has  seen  that  the  case  is  not  determined  bv  the  nieantnf  iA  tbe 
governing  verb,  bat  the  meaning  of  the  preposition  Itself.  This  will  unqnesti(mably  relievt  a  grr«t 
many  casea,  hitherto  a  pozile  to  many  students,  from  all  embarrassment.  Nerortheless  the 
riilo  might  have  been  expressed  more  accurately.  Take  for  instance  the  sentence  given  ai 
example  by  the  author:  „ttx  Xad^en  \±\\t%i  flc^  fiber  bem  Sc^irnmer*  (the  abvsa  [*]  elosos  over  ike 
swimmer).  Here  the  question  Is  not,  **  wkert  (i.  e.  a/  which  pUice)  does  the  aSyss  close,'*  but  '*  crer 
whom  does  it  close."  and  henoe  the  sentence  would  not  strictlv  flili  under  the  flnt  rule,  on  avcoimt  u 
its  too  narrow  wording.  Thus  in  the  second  part  of  the  rule  the  expression  ** question  wkitkcr^  ■ 
easily  misunderstood.  In  the  aathor*s  sentence  ,er  l^atte  bal  C^r  anf  ben  9tafen  gcieflt/  *be  hsd  h» 
ear  laid  on  the  turf*  (which  should  be  *he  had  laid  his  ear  on.'  etc)  we  certainly  would  *VV^Tyf. 
question  *'where^  in  Kngllah  (wAerc  did  he  place  liis  ear).  Ilence  the  sentence  would  iswcr  uU 
under  the  first  rule,  and  the  accusative  must  seem  a  puizle  to  the  student 

s  This  historical  remark  seems  to  be  of  very  little  use  to  the  student.  It  is.  moreover,  not  quite 
correct.  For,  certainly,  the  dative  has  not  Its  oton  pn>p6r  value  when  It  r4pr4tefUt  ancthgr  caM 
(the  locative.)  Nor  does  the  connection  of  the  accusative  (as  the  case  of  the  direct  object)  with  tM 
question  whither  seom  so  cUxu  that  the  one  should  be  called  the  own  and  proper  value  of  the  other. 

>  None  of  these  different  accusatives  imparts  any  liveliness  to  the  narrative,  but  tbeysre^ 
proper  cases  to  be  employed  here.  Thev  all  are  explained  by  the  (kct  ^nerally  overlooked),  that  vtf^ 
designating  the  producing  of  any  result  (causative  verbs)  are  considered  aa  verba  of  motico.  and  tn. 
prepositions  an.  in  etc.  dependent  on  them,  if  they  indicate  this  motion  or  production.  muM  sta*T 
witli  the  accusative.    Hence  in  the  first  example  i  n  muH  stand  with  the  accusative  (ben  91***! 
thus:  l(^  bauteeln  8uftf(^Io§  auf  einen  foliben  evunh,  (99tl^e  lb,  u.  9B.6,  31.    And  sola  tJT 
second  example  (he  impressed  a  kiss  on  her  niouth).    For,  although  we  shall  not  deny  thatosenw 
tion  may  sometimes  be  an  afliiir  of "  peculiar  liveliness,"  the  circumstances  of  thU  kisslnf  O" 
UhUnd's  5Der  Sirt^n  tB^terfein)  rather  precluded  liveliness,  the  kiss  being  applied  to  •r-€arV*** 
The  third  example  Is  again  torn  from  its  connection,  and  is  incorrectly  translated  by  the  SQ^**^ 
ItlsUken  from  Schlller^s  Seraiieb,  and  reads:  bie  Sriktfe,  ^odi&bn  ben  9tanb  bcrXiefe  gebeS^ 
@ebogen  does  not  mean  **  arched,"  as  the  author  savs,  but  ^  bent,"  and  the  verb  **  to  bend  sometn*^ 
over  another  thing"  is  obviously  a  causative  verb  (to  make  that  something  bends),  and  reqntaea  ^^ 
accusative  after  the  prepositions  in,  an,  fiber,  etc.,  (thus :  Itnterl  3o<^  biegen,  Less.).  It  ^^  tmethavB 
the  bst  of  the  anthora  examples  the  datit4  might  have  been  used  too,  as  In  manv  other  passages,  ^/r 
Is  especially  the  esse  after  participles  or  perfects  of  such  causative  verbs,  when  an  action  that»*^ 
liappened  before,  is  considered  merely  in  its  present  results.  Thus  ®5t^  Oeb.  p.  94:  Iba  fiebc  W  ^ 
m  e i  n  ( m  ©tab  fleboaen ;  and  the  same  author  in  the  passasre :  »o  bu,  anf  b  ei  n  e  ^rann  gelebnt,  Jr^ 
fd^einfi,  (Tasso  p.  127)  might  have  used  with  equal  propriety  the  dative  (beiuen  §rann).   X  P^ 
sometimes  even  classical  authors  have  violated  tnese  rules  Is  notorious.   Thus  Qothe  uses  an  lyKT 
per  dative  in  the  following  passage :  ^n  e i  n  e m  bicfer  Stftume  qnortlertc  Ic^  mic^  etn  (D.  u.  B.  o.  ^"JJ* 
The  same  poet  says  in  the  Roman  Elegies:  unb  be<  £eramcter«  Vtaa§  i^c  auf  ben  Stfltfen  %t%hV**^ 
This  accosiitlve,  not  long  ago,  created  qaite  a  lively  discussiun  among  the  German  crlticsL  in  e****^ 
quence  of  which  the  latest  editor  (Kurtz)  has  permitted  himself  to  change  the  acussaii\*e  ^  * 
9tfi(f en  into  bem  SIflif en  (wrongly  we  believe). 

*  To  supply  a  verb  of  motion  is  necessary  In  none  of  these  sentences,  the  Idea  of  motion  bef  ^ 
here  everywhere  contained  in  the  prtposOions  bv  which  it  is  directly  communicated  to  the  prt^|l 
pal  verl>.    The  author  seems  to  have  forsotten  h)s  own  general  rule  that  the  case  of  the  noon  <* 
pends  on  the  Idea  of  the  prtpotUion  it9€^. 
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all  rlie  Tieaatj  :*  >  fte  fresten  ilBer  bic  fi^Bnen  apfe(  T  '—or  these  an>  phraseR,  the  Implication  of  which 
se«s«nsftrMtrariIydet«niiined;  tbu,  anf  ble  bepe  9Beife,  Mu  the  beit  miinDer;'  fiber  taufetib  ^abre, 
*  a.f^«rr  a  thoQiftud  yewt.^  > 

ITliat  these  statements  are  more  or  less  erroneous  appears  from  our  remarks 
at  t.^e  foot  of  the  page.  The  author  has  entirely  omitted  to  consider  the  syn- 
onymical  relations  of  prepositions ;  nor  does  he  attempt  ta  show  in  which  in- 
6ta.xices  the  same  English  prepositions  must  be  expressed  by  a  Qerman  case, 
a¥i.d  in  which  instances  by  a  preposition  (for  Instance  the  preposition  tti),  In- 
gt  ead  of  it  he  presents  us  with  a  historical  discussion  on  the  origin  of  prepositions 
wlilch  he  bases  on  the  theory  that  the  oldest  prepositions  were  originaUy 
AX>^£BBs,  an  assertion  which  he  Introduces  as  an  undoubted  fact,  although  it  is 
but;  a  yenr  doubtfhl  opinion  of  some  granmiarians.*  Hence  he  calls  prepositions 
&  kind  of  **  transitive  adverbs" 

Xn  a  similar  manner  the  author  has  treated  the  chapter  on  coi^unctious.  We 
can.  only  refer  here  to  some  fbw  specialities.  Thus  the  distinction  of  aber,  aQetn 
fonbent  and  bod^  (§  884,  d.)  is  very  imperfectly  given.  He  restricts  aUcin  to  a 
"  definite  objection,"  which  not  being  illustrated  by  an}'  example,  will  hardly 
be  imderBtood.    The  force  of  f  onbrnt Is  thus  illustrated  : 

T^  It  more  ttroiifflT  adTenatlTe  than  aber,  being  used  only  after  a  negative,  ami  intrcMluclDR  Korne 
word  which  haa  alike  eonatractlui  wiUi  the  one  on  which  the  furct*  of  the  negatiTo  fulle,  and  whicli 
to  placod  1b  dlrecC  antltheaia  with  It:  thus,  »ci(  iii«^t  eignie  SRad^t,  fonbem  @ott  bie  Jtbnigc  enrcttet. 

This  explanation  is  neither  clear  nor  correct.  If  by  "  direct  antithesis"  the 
author  means  "direct  contrary,"  the  foUowingscntence :  ^ieioa^re  'SarileUung 
biHigt  nic^t.  fonbem  {te  erleuc^tet  (@5t]^  ^.  u.  &.  18, 174)  would  be  a  solecism, 
%xk^  must  be  changed  into  ab  e  r  fie  erleuc^tet,  which  would  destroy  all  its  force. 
IT  it  means  ''an  opposition  of  meanings",  the  sentence  er  befie^lt  ed  ni(!f)t,  a  b  e  r  er 
smitfc^t  cd  would  be  faulty,  while  we  may  use  ahtx  or  fonbem,  though  with  quite 
AiClerent  force.  The  essential  force  of  fonbem  is  in  its  correcUc€  power.  It 
corresponds  to  the  English  **but  rather"  or  "but  on  the  contrary,"  while  ober.-'  ^v  Vr 
corresponds  to  "  however."  The  synonyms  of  fonbem  (oielmc!^r,  ba^iiiQegeu  et^j^*?^"^'''  ^ 
are  not  mentioned  at  all.  ^5*^     -—  - 

Tn  the  chapter  on  the  arrangement  of  the  sentence  (p.  215)  we  have  noAce^K^' 
tnany  erroneous  statements,'  of  which  we  mention  the  remark  "  that  a  sentence 
after  one  containinfl^  fount  must  always  have  the  form  of  an  independent  clauses*^-^.. 
as  :  ^oum  TOOT  ber  Sater  tobt,  fo  !ommt  ein  jeber  ntit  fcinem  <Ring, "  hardly  was  the 
father  dead,  when  (literally  then)  each  one  comes  with  his  ring."  This  is  a  st  range 
mistake.  The  very  sentence  mentioned  may  be  expressed  in  the  form  of  a  de- 
pendent clause,  which  is  the  regular  case,  thus :  Jtaum  roar  ber  iBater  tobt;  aid  cin 
lebcr  ~  anfom.  Compare :  itaum  batte  fldb  bte  i^Iut,  oerlaufen  a  1  d  ber  Q3oben  fd^on 
nicbcr  oor  ben  SUden  ber  (^eretleten  lag.  Q^otl^  !D.  u.  SB.  4, 157. 

On  page  210  the  author  says :  "  when  a  clause  ends  with  two  or  more  in- 
™ftive8,  the  transposed  verb  is  not  allowed  to  be  put  after  them,  but  is  placed 
•"^tead  next  before  theuL"  But  we  say:  ba  er  ©nglifd^  fprcd^en  lemen  ro  0  U  t  e , 
J^«tere  the  transposed  verb  stands  after  the  two  infinitives.  The  rule  given 
yy  the  author  must  be  restricted  to  the  compouTid  Ujum  of  those  verbs  which 

rSt  ^^^  participles  in  the  form  of  an  Infinitive. 
..^e  chapter  on  construction  of  sentences  (p.  204)  is  introduced  by  a  lengthy 
^J*cUfleion  on.the  "  analysis  of  the  sentence,"  at  wliich  we  were  rather  astonished 
^ofm  flrgt  risading  it.    The  author  says  for  instance  that  every  assertive 

!  Jt  to  Tery  necnltor  to  call  the  verb  fe^cn  (to  lt)ok)  hero  a  vert»  with  a^gvrattre  wnBo. 

*^it  flut  that  the  action  1b  a  flguratiTu  one  can  never  bo  the  cau«e  vt  an  aceuBatiT«  after  the 
P^I^^HtfUona  an.  in  etc  Such  conBtructiuna  uxv.  Btrictir  treated,  oh  if  the  verb  had  the  rorr<-t>{xiii(]Ing 
g^^  seMefand  aceordlDglj.  reqnire  BometlmeB  the'datlye  and  BomciUneB  the  accusntive.  Thih 
r^ht  to  haTO  been  lUiistratoa  hw  Biifllcient  oxain[)1cA.  From  tho  author's  ^tutciiient,  as  it  standi,  the 
^'idcii^  moat  neceiaarlly  Infer  that  tlie  mentioned  preiM>sitions  alwavB  nuist  tnke  nn  acoiihallvo  of 

^*  SOTcnilDf  Tcrb  If  lucd  tn  aflgnrntivc  B4.'n»e.  and  he  would  be  Induced  to  form  faulty  phnis^s,  liku : 
.9a(c  ctwaf  oaf  bat  ^ers;  i^  bin  in  hie  Siot^nenbigfeit. 
^^Bneh  rtiraaea  bBVO  been  and  nuiy  be  sutlsfuot<irily  explulucil.  TIiiih  aiif  bicfe  Si'ttfc  (in  uM  Cvr- 
^^  the  oatiTO  waa  OBed  in  this  nhraBe)  uieuns  the  same  as  tlic  Lutin  in  /tunc  ynotiitvu  luid  the  at-- 
iJJJJtiTe  danoloa  the  iinctian  into  which  the  main  action  turns.  Uebcr  taufenb  ^al^re  Is  onrily 
?^^lBed  by  giriHg  over  a  space  «f  tkoutand  yrarjt,  Such  i>hnu>os  Iiuvo  uMuinod  thu  nature  of 
^'^Bg  formulnM,  and  since  they  can  only  bo  k-urncd  iiructicully,  ouifht  to  be  carofkiUy  collecUtl  by 

^  I^ractkal  grammarians. 
v^*he  author  BpeakB  even  of  a  period  in  which  the  "ronrfr.«/o»i'*' of  adverbs  Into  propositions 
^^t«iwd  (p.  ITS).    This  Boonds  very  much  Uktii  cunverbivu  of  licTeu-tldrUes  into  five-twenties. 
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sentence  has  arisen  from  two  sentences,  and  that  "  he  lores  me/'  proper! 
means  *'  I  assert  that  he  loves  me."  The  imperative  sentence  "  Lore  me**  is 
change  from  the  original  **  I  request  that  you  love  me."  This  way  of  expla 
'  ing  things  belongs  in  the  Kindergarten,  and  hardly  there,  since  it  is  void  of 
reality  and  misrepresents  the  way  of  thinking.  The  author  overlooks  that 
"  original"  sentences  from  which  he  derives  his  assertive  sentence,  conta 
again  two  assertive  sentences  **  I  assert**  and  "  he  loves  me,'*  and  that  they  eacrli 
would  again  presuppose  two  **more  original"  sentences,  which  makes  four  aK^id 
so  on.  He  closes  this  discussion  (2  pages  of  small  print)  with  an  *'  explanatios^** 
that  is  entirely  unintelligible  to  us:  *^A  negative  sentence,"  he  says,  "is  onJj 
one  variety  of  the  assertive,  in  which,  of  two  opposite  and  mutually  exclusi^v^e 
things,  one  is  affirmed  by  the  denial  of  the  other.  We  can  only  apply  to  tbif 
statement  Mephisto*8  words :  6in  ooUfommener  SSStberfpnu^  if)  glelc^  gel^nnti^ 
ooU  fiir  ^luge  iDte  fitr  Xl^oren. 

In  concluding  this  review  we  must  add  a  few  words  to  prevent  bemg  mis- 
understood. 

We  have  had  to  attack  the  author  in  many  of  his  positions,  but  we  are  far  from 
underrating  the  numerous  excellent  points  of  his  work,  not  the  least  of  whic^ 
is  that  he  has  introduced  a  closer  scrutiny  of  many  granmdatical  questiooB 
hitherto  altogether  neglected.  Although  we  had  often  to  consider  his  views  as 
untenable,  the  mere  introduction  of  such  points  and  their  submission  forfortbcr 
development  to  teachers  and  students  must  be  deemed  highly  valuable  and 
meritorious.  We  wish  that  the  author  might  be  induced  to  change  his  granunar 
so  as  to  remove  the  objections  which  we  have  opposed.  We  have  no  doal)t 
that  he  would  be  eminently  successfhl  if  he  would  consent  to  reconsider  ini- 
partiaUy  some  of  those  opinions  that  he  has  advanced  perhaps  too  quickly. 

GusTAYUB  Fischer. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


MR.  EDITOR,— In  the  fifth  book  of  the  '•  Library  of  Education." 
we  have  the  opinions  of  the  Protestant,  Catholic  and  Jewish 
members  of  the  community.    Added  to  these  are  to  be  found  io  »* 
elaborate  arguments  pro  and  con  by  secular  writers,  lectures  by  the 
clergy,  harrang^es  by  lawyers,  of  course  on  both  sides  of  the  qoc*^ 
tion,  and  the  decree  of  the  Superior  Court  of  Cincinnati.    But  there 
is  one  party  in  the  country  who  certainly  has  special  interests  at 
stake  in  the  decision  of  the  question,  who  seems  to  be  unrepresented. 
I  mean  the  School^Teacher.    As  one  of  the  fraternity,  permit  nic  a 
space  in  your  periodical  to  supply  the  omission.    I  ask  this  fevor 
because  there  is  a  "  method  in  my  madness  "  in  thus  thrusting  ^J 
opinions  into  the  controversy,  and  also  because  I  have  an  idea  whiC" 
I  wish  to  set  before  the  public,  which  will  be  found  in  the  concluding 
paragraph  of  this  letter.  . 

Before  I  produce  my  compromise,  for  it  is  a  compromise  I  intend 
to  propose,  I  would  say  that  the  "  vexed  question  "  between  our 
Catholic  and  Protestant  brethren  does  not  appear  to  be  limited  to-- 
whether  the  Bible  should  be  retained  or  excluded  from  our  Public 
Schools  ? — but  rather — ^whether  moral  training  can  be  righteously 
separated  from  the  intellectual  training  of  youth  ?    I  confess,  as  a^ 
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^rienced  educator,  that  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  training, 
the  sine  qua  nons  of  a  perfect  educational  system,  and  that  it 
nezpedient  to  separate  them.  As  a  father  in  search  of  a  school 
my  children,  the  first  requisites  I  should  seek  for  in  their  in- 
ictor  would  be  moral  calibre  and  self-command;  the  second, 
>wledge  and  ability  to  impart  it ;  and  the  third — the  order,  cleanli- 
s,  and  material  surroundings  of  his  academy.  Were  these  all 
sfectory,  I  could  cheerfully  surrender  for  the  terms  of  the  School 
jions  my  parental  powers  over  my  children  into  his  charge, 
tut  it  is  impossible  to  apply  such  tests  to  State  Education.  Of 
essity,  the  highest  form  of  moral  training  must  be  considerably 
lot  entirely  dispensed  with  in  our  Public  Schools.  I»it  too  much 
idd  that  books  touching  on  the  subject  should  be  carefully  de- 
led of  any  comments  which  might  be  oflfensive  to  any  part  of  the 
nmunity  ?  Take  English  History  for  example.  Is  a  compilation 
m  Hume's  or  Lingard's  version  of  it  to  be  used  ?  Is  Queen  Mary 
Queen  Elizabeth  to  be  distinguished  by  an  offensive  epithet? 
tre  CromweH's  battles  in  Ireland  praiseworthy  or  reprehensible  ? 
is!  to  almost  every  question  in  modern  history,  not  excepting  the 
2r  portion  of  our  own,  are  there  not  two  answers?  Does  not  this 
w  of  the  question  affect  Geography  also,  and  to  some  extent  inter- 
e  with  some  of  the  natural  sciences?  Not  until  an  American 
iex  Expurgatorius  is  issued,  acquiesced  in  by  men  of  all  persua- 
ns,  containing  a  list  of  books  proper  to  be  used  in  the  Public 
hools,  will  the  able  arguments  of  those  who  contend  for  the  with- 
iwal  of  the  Bible,  and  the  continuation  of  the  present  system  of 
ate  support  be  entirely  sound  and  complete. 

But,  as  an  Instructor,  there  is  another  phase  of  the  subject  which 
is  my  duty  to  set  before  the  public.  A  sickly  and  unworthy  sen- 
nentality,  pandered  to  by  certain  presses,  has  largely  deprived 
iblic  Teachers  of  their  proper  power  of  corporal  punishment,  in- 
'Qsistently  arming  the  policemen  with  a  locust  baton  to  make  up  for 
c  oipission.  To  this  deprivation  of  a  right,  it  is  now  proposed  to 
■Igfely  decrease  his  moral  power  also,  for  such  must  be  the  effect  of 
'Cluding  the  Bible  from  the  Public  Schools.  To  do  so  entirely  will 
<luce  him  to  a  nonentity.  A  teacher  who  is  not  permitted  to  de- 
)ifticelyin  %  swearing,  and  thieving,  as  offences  against  the  Diety, 
It  is  restricted  to  pronounce  against  such  crimes  merely  that  they 
^  infractions  of  school  edicts  or  State  laws,  will  neither  deserve 
>r  have  much  attention  paid  by  the  children  to  his  milk  and  water 
'^themas.    But  a  school  without  (xod  is  surely  a  monstrosity  which 

Qld  not  long  exist.  If  we  can  obtain  no  more  let  us  at  least  make  a 
^nd  for  the  ten  commandments  for  the  honor  of  the  Great  Author 
the  same.  There  can  be  nothing  in  them  justly  objectionable  to 
c  Catholic,  the  Protestant,  or  the  Jew.  Even  tne  Deist  might  be 
pected  to  acquiesce  in  the  excellence  of  all  save  the  fourth.  As  to 
^n  Chinamen,  atheists  and  other  madmen,  they  may  be  ruled  out 
consideration  in  this  matter.    Once  more  for  the  general  good  of 
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the  Schools  and  the  nation  let  us  at  least  demand  the  Decalogui 
the  right  to  enforce  its  decrees  as  the  laws  of  God.  Stand  by  th( 
calogue  !  R,  W.  Hu 

P.  S. — If  the  eleventh  commandment  could  be  admitted,  so  fkk.  mjcI 
the  better ;  it  surely  would  not  mar  the  harmony  of  our  school,^  to 
tell  the  children  to  "Love  one  another."    If,  however,  our  ]^^fvish 
neighbors  should  object  to  it  as  an  unauthorized  addition,  let  xx^    at 
least  hope  that  it  will  be  heeded  by  all  Christians  while  discussing    -the 
subject  of  the  Bible  in  the  Public  Schools. 

Astoria,  Long  Island,  June  4,  z87a 
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-4     WOMAN'S  OPINION  OF    WOMEN    TEACHERS. 

WOMAN  presides  in  far  the  larger  portion  of  our  school 
rooms.  This  is  well  for  her,  and  should  be  best  for 
tt^e  pupils.  Nature  has  better  fitted  her  for  the  position 
^^an  she  has  man ;  but  woman  does  less  for  herself. 

The  New  England  girl,  in  circumstances  which  necessi- 
^te  employment  for  a  livelihood,  with  a  well-founded  pre- 
judice against  the  servitude  of  the  factory,  and  an  aristo- 
p^*atic  antipathy  to  a  trade,  starts  in  a  race,  the  goal  of  which 
^  the  teacher's  desk.  With  no  special  love  of  children,  and 
-*  love  for  knowledge,  she  drills  herself  in  text-books,  and, 
^t  the  earliest  possible  moment,  secures  a  situation.  Some, 
^  little  more  ambitious  or  blest  with  better  school  advan- 
^€[^>  "  go  through  a  course  of  study,"  and  are  graduated  at 
^^me  boarding-school,  academy  or  normal  school.  But  the 
^"^sult  in  the  school-rooms  they  come  to  govern  is  obviously 
^^ch  the  same :  they  are  practically  little  better  prepared 
^^  be  examples  for  growing  minds  while  forming  habits  of 
speech  and  manner,  than  theii*  less  fortunate  sisters. 

^  Throw  aside  text-books,  and  examine  a  class  of  young  la- 
^es  about  to  receive  their  diplomas  and  to  enter  the  lists  of 
^^  teaching  profession.    The  majority  are  too  youthful  to 
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receive  a  diploma  for  any  employment  save  dressing  a  d 
yet  they  will  repeat  pages  of  Paley  and  Butler  in  the  e> 
language  of  the  book.    They  will  astound  you  with  tj 
fluency  in  Algebra  and  Geometry.     They  have  "  finisb. 
the  sciences.    They  have  "  gone  through"  Chemistry, 
haps,  without  witnessing,  much  less  performing,  an  exp 
ment ;  but  they  can  repeat  the  Atomic  Theory,  and  are 
with  the  nomenclature  of  the  science.    Geology  has  b< 
hurried  over  without  seeing  a  fossil  or  handling  a  mine: 
The  milky  way  has  been  skimmed  from  Astronomy ;  a 
star-names  committed  to  memory ;  and,  if  the  book  is  an 
one,  you  will  be  assured  that  the  sun  is  ninety-five  millii 
of  miles  from  the  earth.     Lead  the  class  to  historical  si 
jects.     Attilla,  Mahomet,  Czar  Paul,  and  Paul  Jones, 
names  in  mind  ;  but  there  is  no  associated  idea  of  their 
spective  places  in  the  cycles  of  history,  or  their  possessed  ^ 
relative  importance  as  factors  in  the  development  of 
race.    The  amount  of  show  knowledge  they  possess  is  w 
derful ;  and  not  less  wonderful  is  their  lack  of  real  kno 
ledge. 

This  is  on  the  day  of  graduation.    After  one,  or  two,  ^  -^ 

three  years'  occupation  of  the  teacher's  chair,  they  will  t^^ 
little    better  prepared    to    pass   a   practical    examination 
Young-lady  teachers,  after  six  hours*  confinement  in  i 
school-room,  betake  themselves  to  tattling,  or  light  reading 
for  diversion,  rather  than  to  hard  thinking  and  study  for  i 
provement. 

Longfellow  said  years  ago — and  the  saying  has 
truth  with  the  passing  years,  as  the  rocks  do  moss — ^that  t 
country  is  press-ridden  rather  than  priest-ridden.    There 
a  Caxtonian  madness  among  us,  and  books — text-books  e 
pecially — are  crushing  out  individuality  and  cramming  t 
memory  to  the  detriment  of  thought.    They  are  the  ^ 
through  which  creep  these  half-fledged  teachers :  throu: 
them  comes  our  children's  distaste  for  school  and  stud 
And  one  series  follows  another,  until  the  mind  of  teachcFi  - 
well  as  pupil,  is,  like  a  dictionary,  barren  of  all  save  de; 
tions. 

The  American  girl's  mind  is  in  a  chaotic  state  when  s: 
receives  her  diploma.     It  is  by  no  means  empty.    It 
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been  crammed  with  knowledge— or,  more  correct! 
^ord-signs  of  knowledge — but  so  rapidly  that  perception 
ould  not  keep  pace  with  acquisition.  Half  comprehended 
icts  have  been  received  in  abundance,  but  never  labelled 
id  shelved  so  as  to  be  produced  at  sudden  call.  Yet  she  is 
ider  the  delusion  that  she  is  educatejd,  and  competent  to 
cate  others.  And  as  a  teacher,  she  arrogates  to  herself  a 
ectability  superior  to  the  milliners  or  the  mill-girls,  for- 
ing  that  her  fitness  for  the  teacher's  desk  alone  deter- 
whether  it  is  to  her  a  position  or  only  a  situation — 
ther  she  has  a  vocation  or  merely  an*employment.  At 
ent  it  is  too  often  the  latter.  And  the  weaver  or  spin- 
-who  does  her  work  well,  is  more  worthy  of  honor  than 
who,  unqualified  by  judgment,  self-discipline  and 
larship,  essays  to  develop  and  instruct  young  minds. 
C^liat  the  lady-teacher's  ambition  is  almost  universally  lim- 
i  by  the  assumption  of  school-room  authority,  is  sadly 
cient.  In  one  of  our  most  popular  and  widely  known 
<r>ols  for  young  ladiesT-one  which  sends  forth  scores  of 
^^  hers  for  this  and  for  heathen  lands — 3,  principal  boasted 
"fc  she  had  not  been  absent  from  the  Institution  but  one 
"^^lay  for  thirteen  years  !  This  was  her  sheaf,  the  proof  of 
faithfulness.    Thus  shut  out  from  the  world,  how  could 

-  gain  that  varied  knowledge  of  the  world's  needs  essen- 

-  "to  prepare  those  in  her  charge  for  their  future  missions  ? 
^^onstant  contact  with  learners  who^look  up  to  her  as  the 
t>odiment  of  wisdom,  seldom  listening  to  her  own  supe- 
^"  in  what  passes  for  knowledge,  brightened  by  no  intel- 
txjal  friction,  and  only  hearing  oi  the  world  and  its  ways 
i  progress  until  the  actual  life  beyond  her  view,  and  into 
i^h  her  pupils  were  to  go,  had  become  but  a  theory — 

could  she  keep  pace  with  the  requirements  of  the  nine- 

th  century  ?    Could  she  be  other  than  she  was — hard  in 

decrees,  clinging  to  old  methods,  grinding  out  a  certain 

unt  of  mental  and  manual  labor  indiscriminately  from 

-  ^nigged  and  the  delicate  ?  But  the  school  has  a  name, 
^"thers  keep  it  well  supplied  with  misses — and,  as  a  phy- 

n  once  remarked,  "  subjects  for  him  !" 

Felicia  A.  D,  HA.MM.ov.\i. 
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LESSONS    ON    OBJECTS. 

SECOND    STAGE. 

SUGGESTIONS  for  the  teacher, — In  giving  lessons 
on  objects  in  this  stage  of  training,  it  will  be  appro- 
priate to  lead  the  pupils  to  consider  the  materials  of  which 
the  objects  are  made,  their  most  prominent  qualities,  form^ 
color y  size ,  part s,  uses,  where  foundy  or  by  whom  made. 

Care  should  be  taken  not  to  allow  these  lessons  to  fall  into 
a  barren  monotony  by  requiring  the  pupils  to  frequently 
mention  those  qualities  which  are  so  common  to  objects  as 
almost  to  permit  their  being  called  universal  qualities,  as 
opaque,  solids  useful,  inanimate,  etc.  Chief  attention  should 
be  given  to  the  leading  characteristics  of  objects,  and  espe- 
cially to  those  qualities  which  contribute  most  to  the  useful- 
ness of  the  objects/ 

SPONGE. 

Pieces  of  sponge  may  be  shown,  and  the  children  allowed 
to  handle  them,  while  a  conversation  is  had  between  the 
teacher  and  the  pupils  which  will  lead  them  to  observe  that 
the  color  of  the  sponge  is  yellowish ;  that  it  is  soft  to  the 
touch ;  that  it  is  compressible,  or  easily  squeezed  by  the  hand ; 
that  it  is  elastic,  porous,  and  absorbent. 

The  conversation  may  also  consider  the  uses  of  the  sponge, 
as  lor  bathing,  for  washing  carriages,  for  cleaning  slates^  etc. ; 
and  what  qualities  make  it  useful  for  these  purposes,  as  soft^ 
compressible,  elastic,  absorbent,  and  fibrous. 

If  this  lesson  has  been  well  presented,  the  black-board  will 
now  contain  an  outline  somewhat  as  follows,  viz. : 

SPONGE. 

Its  Qualities. '  How  these  make  it  Useful. 

Soft.  Will  not  scratch. 

Compressible,  Water  may  be  easily  squeezed  out. 

Elasticity.  Will  quickly  return  to  its  shape  again. 

Porous.  The  holes  or  pipes  enable  it  to  be  absorb- 
Absorbent.  ent,  or  to  suck  up  liquids 

Fibrous,  Not  easily  torn. 
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//  ts  useful  far 
Washing  carriages,  cleaning  slates»  and  bathing. 

Its  color  is   *  //  is  Found 

Yellowish.  On  rocks  in  sea-water. 

The  teacher  should  now  question  the  pupils  about  these 
qualities,  their  uses,  etc.,  until  they  clearly  understand  how 
the  sponge  becomes  useful  by  possessing  these  properties. 
Afterward  tell  where  and  how  the  sponge  g^ows,  and  how  it 
is  obtained. 

•  HOW  THE  SPONGE  GROWS. 

Suppose  you  were  standing  on  the  shore  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, on  a  rock  which  jutted  out  a  little  way  into  the  sea, 
you  might  observe  a  pile  of  sponge  fastened  under  the  water 
on  the  rock,  and,  as  you  watched  it  carefully,  you  would  see 
now  and  then  a  jelly-like  looking  thing,  resembling  a  drop 
of  the  white  of  an  ^^^^  and  somewhat  of  the  shape  of  a  pear, 
but  very  small,  fall  oflF  the  side  of  an  old  sponge.  This  little 
thing  is  called  a  gemmule,  or  bud.  It  has  no  shell  nor  skin  to 
cover  it,  no  eyes,  no  ears,  no  feet,  and  no  fins,  yet  it  has  life, 
keeps  itself  from  sinking,  and  not  only  moves  up  and  down 
with  quickness,  but  soon  it  becomes  partly  covered  with 
fine  hairs  like  eyelashes,  called  cilia.  The  gemmule  moves 
these  cilia  about  quite  rapidly,  making  a  motion  in  the 
water,  and  starts  off.  As  it  swims,  it  looks  as  if  it  did  not 
know  what  it  wanted,  nor  where  it  was  going.  But  its  Cre- 
ator knows,  for  He  cares  for  it,  and  draws  the  little  sponge 
gemmule  far  away  from  the  old  sponge,  that  it  may  live  in 
another  place,  and  so  spread  the  good  of  its  existence  over 
the  sides  and  bottom  of  the  sea. 

If  two  of  these  gemmules  happen  to  meet  and  touch  each 
other,  they  instantly  stop  moving  their  cilia.  The  next  mo- 
ment they  turn  themselves  round,  and  then  off  they  go  on 
their  way  through  the  water.  After  wandering  about  for 
some  three  days,  the  gemmule  seems  to  become  tired  of 
roaming,  and  settles  down  upon  some  piece  of  rock,  or  shell, 
or  wood,  and  begins  to  fasten  the  smaller  end  of  its  body  to 
this  hard  substance.  The  place  where  it  settles  thus  be- 
comes its  home  as  long  as  it  lives.     While  this  gemmule  is 
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making  itself  fast  to  the  rock,  its  cilia  keep  the  water  around 
it  in  motion  ;  but  in  a  few  hours  after  it  has  fixed  itself  tight, 
these  cilia  become  quiet,  and  this  jelly-like  animal  lies  down 
flat  on  the  rock. 

Soon  after  the  gcmmule  has  become  quiet,  a  great  number 
of  dark  spots  may  be  seen  floating  in  its  clear  little  body. 
These  dark  spots  are  the  fibres  of  the  sponge  beginning  to 
grow  in  the  live  jelly.  These  fibres  are  made  of  silex,  lime, 
glue,  and  albumen,  which  substances  are  drawn  into  the 
body  out  of  the  sea- water. 

These  little  spots  of  sponge  sooa  join  together  like  a  net- 
work, and  make  a  sort  of  frame-work  or  skeleton  for  the  live 
jelly  to  rest  upon.  As  the  sponge's  frame-work  grows  in  the 
gemmulc,  its  live  jelly  grows  too,  and  the  jelly  fills  all  the 
tubes  and  holes  of  the  sponge,  and  even  covers  quite  over 
the  outside  of  the  sponge. 

When  the  jelly  is  much  grown,  a  great  many  fine  spikes  are 
sometimes  seen  to  shoot  out  of  the  sides  of  the  sponge  tubes. 
It  is  supposed  that  these  fine  spikes  are  made  to  grow  in  the 
inside  of  the  tubes,  to  prevent  the  weight  of  the  growing 
sponge  from  pressing  too  heavily  on  the  live  animal  jelly.  All 
around  that  part  of  the  sponge  which  is  fastened  on  the 
rock  you  may  see  a  clear  rim  of  jelly  spread  out ;  and  when 
two  sponges  grow  so  near  each  other  that  these  rims  touch, 
they  immediately  grow  together,  and  make  one  lump  of 
sponge. 

Persons  have  tried  to  take  hold  of  the  living  jelly  of  the 
sponge,  in  order  to  see  what  it  is  like ;  but  they  are  always 
disappointed,  for  as  soon  as  it  is  taken  oflF  the  sponge,  it 
turns  into  a  kind  of  thick  oil  or  glue,  and  soon  dries  up. 

As  the  sponge  grows  on  the  rocks,  it  throws  up  many 
round  or  cone-like  heads,  with  large  holes  at  the  top.  The 
sides  of  the  sponge  are  lull  of  little  holes  or  pares.  It  is  by 
these  little  holes  that  the  sponge  draws  the  sea-water  into 
its  substance ;  and  after  letting  the  water  run  through  the 
whole  mass  of  its  body,  the  living  creature  throws  out  what 
it  does  not  want  through  the  large  holes  at  the  top,  and 
often  sends  this  water  out  with  such  force  as  to  cause  it  to 
rise  up  like  a  little  fountain. 

These  sponge  animals  are  of  many  shapes,  according  to 
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their  species.  Some  grow  like  shrubs,  some  like  vases  and 
tubes,  and  some  like  globes.  All  the  sponges  stick  so  tight 
to  the  rocks  upon  which  they  are  fastened,  that  the  dashing 
of  the  waves  hardly  ever  tears  them  oflF.  In  some  places 
they  are  seen  to  cover  cliflFs  and  rocks ;  in  other  places  their 
soft  bodies  line  the  walls  of  caves  deep  under  the  waters ; 
and  sometimes  they  hang  in  drooping  branches  from  the 
roofs  of  the  caverns. 

Sponge  is  found  in  the  various  parts  of  the  ocean,  but  the 
strongest  sponge  is  obtained  from  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 

When  the  sponge  is  taken  from  the  water,  the  animal  jelly 
soon  dries  up  and  crumbles  to  pieces.  That  which  we  call 
sponge  is  the  frame-work,  or  soft  bones  of  the  animal. 

The  inhabitants  who  live  near  the  water  where  sponges 
grow  are  taught  to  dive  for  the  sponge  when  they  are  chil- 
dren. They  learn  to  remain  under  the  water  from  one  to 
two  minutes  at  a  time,  pulling  the  sponges  from  the  rocks, 
that  they  may  bring  them  up  to  the  surface  and  take  them 
on  shore. — From  New  Primary  Object  Lessons. 

N.  A.  Calkins. 


SOME    PENNSYLVANIA     IDIOMS. 

THE  southern  border  of  the  Keystone  State  was  settled 
in  the  eastern  counties  (Delaware  and  Chester)  chiefly 
by  the  English.  •  In  the  counties  immediately  to  the  west 
of  these  (Lancaster  and  York),  the  "Dutch**  element, 
so-called,  now  predominates ;  but  the  first  settlers  on  both 
sides  of  the  Susquehanna  and  to  the  Virginia  line,  were 
Scotch-Irish  Presbyterians,  who  sat  down  with  the  Old- 
Country  names  for  their  new  haunts,  and  with  the  Old- 
Country  words  for  their  common  speech.  Leaving  the 
Dutch  portion  out  of  view,  except  as  it  may  have  reacted 
upon  the  other  two,  the  writer,  a  born  Yankee,  offers  some 
of  his  observations  on  the  words  in  use  in  the  English  and 
Scotch-Irish  settlements  fifty  years  ago,  and,  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent,  since  then  to  this  day.  He  has  chosen  such  as 
were  unfamiliar  to  him  as  a  New  Englander. 
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The  fathers  and  mothers  of  that  day  belonged  to  the  *  •-    o/rf 
school" — the  school  which,  as  Bartlett  says,  in  his  "  Dictiox-m  ^ry 
of  Americanisms,"  "  in  spelling  the  word  [able^'\  was  ta  xm  ^ht 
to  say,  *  a  by  itself,  a,  (rapidly,  abissclfa^  [pronounced,  arb^jrjic^ 
fay^  a-bissle-fay ,  by  /,  r,  blc^  able' "    The  best  fed  of  them,  w  iien 
bitter  cold,  could  say,  "  Tm  most  starved,"  or,  "  My  feat's 
starved,"  using  the  word  nearly  in  the  sense  of  the  Gemraan 
stcrbctty  to  perish.     But  from  hunger  they  seldom  suffer"^- 
Forenoon  and  afternoon  they  had  their  lunch  without  'f^^ 
in  harvesting ;  and  the  mistress  would  remind  her  serva 
that  "  It's  near  //>r^*-time,"  or,  **  It's  time  to  get  piece;' 
afternoon,  then  the   "  four-o'clock  piece''     A  guest  ov 
helped  at  table  would  protest,  "  I  wouldn't  choose  suct 
parce/** — meaning  so  great  a  quantity;  though  the  word 
by  derivation  a  diminutive.     And,  what  a  New  England 
could  never  say,  he  might  even  exclaim :  "  What  a  parcel 
cream  you  have  given  me  !"     A  bad  carver  was  liable  to  tt 
reproach  of  mammocking  (pronounced  mommick^  or  mummic —     ^' 
the  joint  before  him ;  /,  e.y  mangling  or  hacking  it.    Whss-  "^ 
was  sour  to  the  taste  was  " as  sour  as  whig,'  ^ronouno 
wig) — another  form  of  wheyj  of  straight  Anglo-Saxon  origi 
Theirs  was  a  robust  generation,  but  it  was  not  uncomm 
for  a  person  generally  well  to  have  a  brash  every  now 
then,  or  to  be  brashy,  or  subject  to  brashes — sick  turns,  as 
now  say.     A  dead  body  was  vulgarly  called  a  corp. 
hanger-on  in  kitchens,  in  the  way  of  the  women,  would 
spoken  of  as  "  a  regular  old  cof  (cotquean),  and  perha 
would  be  frankly  told,  "  You*d  better  mosey' — slope,  be 
absquatulate.    The  family  vat  for  making  lye  was  called  t 
ash-^rr^r.     A  careless  person,  carrying  some  frail  v 
would  be  warned :  "  You'll  break  it  as  sure  as  the  keari 
money' — a  noticeable  word,  whose  equivalents  (hearth-pen 
chimney-money)  show  the  primitive  application  of  the  wo 
in  England  to  a  tax  only  too  certain  to  be  collected,  and, 
its  very  nature,  an  odious  one.    The  phrase  in  America  m 
have  lost  its  significance  early.    No  thought  of  a  tax  on  t 
hearth-stone  marred  the  infair  {infare,  accent  on  the  fi 
syllable),  or  reception  party  after  a  wedding ;  also  known 
the   home-coming,   (Pennsylvania    Dutch,    home-bringin 
The  breaking  up  of  a  household  and  removal,  on  the  otlL- 
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was,  and  is  to  this  day,  styled  a  flitting?  Finally, 
I  parting  with  the  old  folks,  let  us  record  a  curious 
nation,  best  defined  by  example  :  "  //  don't  signify^  but 
red !"  "  It's  very  warm ;  //  don't  signify  !  "  "  //  don't  sig- 
this  won't  do !" — where  it  is  very  clear  it  does  signify. 
I  children  had  a  rigid  training  from  the  cradle  up. 
lursery-word,  not  yet  wholly  obsolete,  may  be  par- 
.  introduction  here — hippen^  which  is  conjecturally 
since  it  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  dictionary;  and  we 
ily  guess  it  to  be  a  shortened  form  of  "  hip-band."  At 
it  was  polite  for  "  clout,"  when  to  say  **  diaper"  was  to 
itidious  or  prudish.  Solomon's  discipline  ruled  every 
5 ;  and  scutching — a  term  borrowed  from  the  treatment 
c,  then  a  domestic  occupation — was  the  flogging  with 
.  the  disobedient  child  was  threatened  or  visited ;  as, 
stance,  after  he  had  waded  ankle-deep  or  over  shoe- 
in  some  puddle,  or  been  caught  miching;  i.  ^.,  playing 
t  from  school.  Recess,  in  those  days,  was  called  noon. 
)  was  the  big  noon,  or  the  interval  between  the  forenoon 
ftemoon  session,  from  twelve  to  two,  when  the  scholars 
home  to  their  dinners.  Litt/e  noon  was  the  recess,  as 
nderstand  it,  in  the  middle  of  each  session.  The 
:t  for  older  people  was  inculcated  in  a  singular  fashion, 
ct  families,  by  requiring  children  to  use,  instead  of  the 
ue  "  what,"  the  word  anan  {nan  f).  Cooper's  Natty 
>po — himself  a  child  in  some  things — knew  the  phrase 
md  used  it  before  his  superiors.  At  table,  as  now-a- 
the  merry-thought y  or  wish-bone,  was  the  children's 
;  but  then,  as  not  now,  the  fowl's  wattles  were  some- 
called  chcllers,  an  obscure  designation.  The  delicacy 
;  shops  was  undoubtedly  mosey-sugar — a  kind  of  mo- 
candy,  (not  cake,  as  Bartlett  defines  it),  distinct  from 
litSj  of  which  more  presently.  It  was  black,  and  made 
:le  round  patty-pans,  presenting  a  scolloped  appear- 
like  our  maple-sugar  cakes.  Belly-guts,  on  the  contrary, 
he  name  given  to  long-drawn,  twisted  white  sticks  of 
ses  candy,  {this  name  was  not  used  forty  years  ago), 
re  believe,  is  still  in  vogue.     The  origin  of  the  word  is 

*  Hence  the  proverb — *'  Friday  flit,  short  sit.*' 
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not  clear ;  but  the  refined  notion  is,  that  it  is  a  corruption 
of  the   French  belles-gouttesy  like  "Jerusalem    artichokes," 
from  the  Italian  girosole.     Among  the  culinary  recipes  of 
the  ^^  Tangier"-Smith  Records,  is  one  ''  To  Make  Alimond 
Pudding  in  Gutts  ;"  while  among  the  medicinal,  the  spelling 
"guttes"  is  reserved  for  the  intestines.    However,  your 
stingy  lad  would  not  give  so  much  as  a  stooter  (Dutch  for  a 
small  silver  coin  worth  two-and-a-half  stivers,  or  five  cents), 
not  a  mite,  to  his  comrade.    ** Not  a  hooter*'  might  also  be 
the  answer  of  the  disappointed  fisherman,  when  asked  if  he 
had  caught  anything ;   or  a  big  catch  would  be  greeted 
with  the  boyish  exclamation,  *^  O  /lagces  f  (qu.  Hades?)  A 
plainer  corruption,  apparently,  exists  in  the  word  hunkers^ 
for  haunches,  on  which  boys  squat,  at  times,  in  the  course  of 
their  games.      Hunkics  may  be  heard  even  now-a-days,  with 
the  same  signification. 

We  must  give  a  separate  paragraph  to  that  extraordinary 
child's  word,  Saddy.     Bartlett  makes  a  verb  of  this  word, 
and  confines  it  to  no  locality ;  but  we  doubt  if  it  is  ever 
heard  from   natives  north  or  east  of  Pennsylvania.    He 
defines :    "  To  bob  up  and  down ;   to  curtsy  like  a  child. 
Probably  a  child's  corruption  of  Tftank-ye,  applied  to  the 
curtsy  which  accompanies  the  phrase."    This  etymologji 
however,  seems  to  be  insufficient.     In  the  first  place,  among 
the  old  Scotch-Irish  of  Cumberland  County,  the  word  had 
no  necessary  connection  with  "  thank  you."    It  was  gene^ 
ally,  if  not  always,  a  noun — e.  g.y  "  Make  a  saddy,"  and  was 
nursery  or  child-language  for  a  bow ;  that  is,  it  was  the 
simple  act  of  greeting  and  respect,  without  a  trace  of  grati- 
tude in  it.    Very  likely,  a  gift  or  favor  would  be  received 
with  a  curtsy  along  with  the  expression  of  thanks ;  but  wc 
do  not  find  that  saddy  was  this  expression.     In  Chester 
County,  however,  the  two  were  conjoined  formerly,  and  to 
this  day  saddy  is  tlie  only  known  word  for  ''thank  you" 
among  Quaker  children    in  and    about   Philadelphia,  we 
believe,  although  the  accompanying  curtsy  is  out  of  fashion. 
Great  was  the  amazement  of  a  friend  of  ours,  not  far  from 
thirty,  when  challenged  to  find  this  word  in  the  dictionary ; 
and  even  while  preparing  these  remarks,  we  have   been 
gravely  thanked  with  "  saddy*  by  another  Quaker  of  about 
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le  same  age,  and  as  little  a  Quaker  in  any  respect,  save 
rth-right  and  breeding.  In  pronouncing  this  word,  by- 
le-by,  the  vowel-sound  of  the  first  syllable  (whose  flatness 
.  indicated  by  the  double  d)  is  prolonged  to  nearly  four 
mes  the  length  of  the  final  syllable. 

What  the  ancients,  meaning  household  goods,  called  Jiousel- 
hingSy  the  adult  generation  (not  yet  departed)  called  housen- 
'hings^  as  they  still  do  in  Delaware.  Bartlett  gives  Aousen- 
ituffin  the  same  sense,  and  says  Aousen,  as  the  plural  of 
house,  may  be  heard  from  the  illiterate  in  the  interior  of 
New  England,  in  New  York,  and  New  Jersey.  Husband 
and  wife  that  agreed  together,  were  said  to  ^ce  (New  Eng- 
land "jibe,"  rather).  A  fretful  dame,  on  the  other  hand, 
H^ould  be  charged  with  a  phecsing  disposition — with  always 
^pheesing  about  something  or  other."  A  considerate  hus- 
band would  bid  her  not  to  fash  herself,  not  to  h^f asked;  1.  ^., 
'Ot  to  bother  herself  with  this  or  that  concern — remember- 
^,  perhaps,  that  she  was  rather  nesh,  (pronounced  nash)y  or 
^  other  words  delicate  ;  or  that  she  was  donsy  {donny) ;  i,  e.y 
nder  the  weather.  Harder  to  bear  might  be  a  wife  that 
^ent  chivying  about  among  her  neighbors,  neglecting  her 
omestic  duties.  The  good  housekeeper,  on  the  contrary, 
o  matter  how  brittle  (variable)  the  weather,  was  always  a 
tirring  and  work-brittle  person :  would  red  a  room  for  her 
»^ests  at  short  notice,  putting  a  redding-comh  and  brush  on 
iie  stand,  and  making  other  necessary  provision  for  their 
^mfort.  In  her  house,  things  were  never  topsy-turvy,  or 
^through  other  ;  it  was  forbidden  to  ruck  up  or  rumble  any- 
tiing  that  was  smooth.  Her  habit  was  to  manage  liberally, 
without  skimping,  and  yet  economically  ;  to  take  a  scrimption 
*ss  when  she  could  not  aflFord  more.  Her  table  was  always 
:>untiful ;  and  seldom,  if  a  dish  went  out  to  be  filled,  did  the 
rvant  return  the  answer :  "  It's  a//,"  or,  "  It*s  all  any  more'' 
er  fevorite  cookey  was  of  the  sort,  probably,  peculiar  to 
liladelphia,  and  thence  introduced  to  the  country  around  > 
U  known  as  apees,  apeas,  or  A.  P.  S, — ^you  may  really  take 
ur  choice.  We  have  found  this  word  in  print  only  in  the 
iral,  but  the  singular  was,  and  probably  is,  in  use  (pro- 
unced  c^pee.)  The  first  spelling  we  take  from  "  The 
.tional  Cook  Book,  by  a  lady  of  Philadelphia :  a  Practical 
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Housewife."    (Second  edition.     Philadelphia :    Robert  E. 
Patterson,  185 1).    The  second  spelling  we  have  met  in  a 
manuscript  (Philadelphia  and  Chester  County)  scraj>-bo(A, 
marked  1 8 1 7  ;  while  the  third  and  last  is  from  "  The  Phila- 
delphia Housewife  ;    or,   Family  Receipt  Book,  by  Aunt 
Mary."    (Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.,  1855.)    Mrs. 
EUet  does  not  mention  the  cake.     For  ourselves,  we  have 
little  doubt  that    "Aunt   Mary"   is  nearest  right  in   her 
orthography,  and  that  the  cake  got  its  name  from  some  "  A 
P."  baker  of  such  goodies. 

We  may  be  pardoned  for  giving  in  their  order,  as  above; 
the  recipes  of  these  various  books.  Lady-readers  shall 
decide  between  them : 

**  Apees, — ^415 — ^Three-quarters  of  a  pound  of  flour;  half  a  pound  of 
butter  ;  half  a  pound  of  sugar ;  one  tea-spoonful  of  grated  nutrn^; 
as  much  milk  as  will  form  a  dough.  Cut  up  the  butter  in  the  floor; 
add  the  sugar  and  spice  by  degrees.  Stir  in  as  much  milk  as  wiH 
make  a  dough.  Knead  it  well ;  roll  it  out  in  sheets,  cut  it  incake!l 
butter  your  tins,  lay  them  on  so  as  not  to  touch,  and  bake  in  a  mod^ 
rate  oven." 

"  Apeas, — Haifa  pound  of  flour ;  quarter  of  a  pound  of  butter:  brf 
a  pound  of  sugar ;  one  wine-glass  of  water ;  half  a  glass  of  rose-wtter* 
some  allspice.    Take  out  some  of  the  flour  to  make  them  up  with." 

"  A,  P,  5. — Beat  to  a  cream  half  a  pound  of  butter,  with  same  o( 
sugar ;  a  few  caraway  seed,  three  eggs,  rose-water,  and  nutmeg,  tri 
flour  enough  to  make  a  dough  ;  roll  out  thin  and  bake.'*    (Page  us) 

"  A,  P.  S, — Cut  fine  half  a  pound  of  butter,  in  three  quarters  of 
flour  ;  half  a  pound  of  sugar,  a  glass  of  wine  and  brandy,  rose-wateTi 
and  spice  to  your  taste ;  then  mix  in  two  ounces  of  flour,  reserving 
two  ounces  to  mould  them  in."    (Page  146.) 

Our  model  house-keeper  minded  closely  her  own  business» 
never  moving  about  or  rootching  around  in  what  did  ^ot  coii- 
cem  her.  She  was  an  other-guess  character — an  otAer-guesi 
sort  of  person,  as  Goldsmith  would  have  said.  We  like  to 
imagine  her  a  comely,  well-proportioned  dame,  not  squat 
and  bunty,  nor  of  poor  complexion,  either  splotchy  or  morpked; 
i.  e.y  with  her  forehead  and  cheeks  covered  with  yellowish 
blotches  ("  morphewed").  Children  were  attracted  to  her 
as  much  by  her  motherly  appearance  as  by  the  sweetmeats 
which  she  kept  in  her  cup-board  for  them ;  not  an  in&nt  but 
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ould  instinctively  nuzzle  up  to  her.    No  fouty  (trifling)  little 
ling  would  disturb  her  equanimity.    If  a  nail  tore  open  the 
►ocket  of  her  sleazy  (which  she  would  call  slazy^  meaning 
limsy)  dress,  she  would  quietly  pin  it  shut.    This  last  word 
she  would  use  for  the  door  when  swung  shut  by  the  wind ; 
and,  for  her,  to  be  rid  of  a  thing  was  to  be  shut  of  it.    By 
divorce,  she  sometimes  got  shut  of  a  worthless  husband  ;  but 
in  those  days,  **  incompatibility"  did  not,  like  charity,  cover 
a  multitude  of  sins.    A  woman  could  hardly  put  away  her 
spouse  because  he  skelliedy  {t.  e.,  was  cross-eyed),  or  because 
she  took  a  skunner  at  him,  (disliked  him,  in  plain  English), 
or  because  he  was  no  patchin  to  some  other  (couldn't  com- 
pare with  said  rival). 

A  few  other  words  we  may  note,  without  seeking  to  con- 
nect them  by  a  thread.    They  are  still  in  use.     In  Bucks 
County,  buslted^  in  the  sense  of  fatigued,  fagged  out ;  a  term 
apparently  originating  in  the  harvest-field,  as  if  the  tired 
hands  quit  work  and  "  took  to  the  bush."    In  Cumberland 
and  Lancaster  Counties :  Past^  as  in  the  following  example : 
**Doyou  really  think  him  guilty  of  stealing?"    "  I  wouldn't 
pot  it  past  him ;"  i.  e.y  I  wouldn't  overlook  him  to  fasten  it 
Upon  another ;  in  brief,  "  YeS,  I  do.**    To  sock  is  to  hit  as 
rith  a  ball ;  that  is,  lightly.     But  we  have  found  a  neutral 
vsc  of  the  word  in  the  Chicago  Republican^  of  June  6,  1869 : 

*•  Whatever  may  be  the  sentiments  of  the  jury,  it  is  certain  that  the 
itside  public  are  strongly  in  favor  of  (to  use  the  popular  phrase) 
ocking  it  heavy'  to  Mr.  Sprague." 

This  suggests  a  derivation  for  "  sockdolager."  Spudgeon 
synonymous  with  scrimption  and  stooter,  meaning  a  mite. 
joally,  there  is  a  word  known  in  Delaware  that  may  have 
and  its  way  across  the  border :  "  He's  overing  the  bilious" 
idelicet  fever).  Like  many  of  the  foregoing,  its  home  is  in 
e  North  of  England.  P.  Chamite. 


A  Monster  Aerolite  has  recently  fallen  in  Fezzur,  near 
ourzouk.  It  weighs  nearly  five  thousand  pounds,  and  is 
ought  to  be  the  largest  meteoric  body  yet  discovered. 
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UNIVERSITY  EDUCATION  IN   GERMANY. 

PART    THIRD. 

THIS  constant  harmony  between  the  state  of  education 
and  the  advance  of  science,  is  furthered,  in  Germany, 
byithe  absence  of  anything  like  a  curriculum.     This  is  a  very 
important  point.     There  are,  properly  speaking,  no  chairs; 
there  are  only  professors.    The  Faculty  is  not  formed  by  the 
combination  of  a  certain  number  of  courses ;  it  is  a  corpora^ 
tion  of  professors,  who  teach  after  their  own  fashion.    Iix 
proportion  as  the  sciences  advance,  not  only  are  new  mer^ 
added  to  the  Faculty,  but  each  professor  varies  his  instrao-^ 
tion  according  to  the  tendency  of  the  times,  instead  of  beiag^ 
obliged  to  conform,  even  in  appearance,  to  the  announce- 
ment of  a  programme  which  was  countersigned  by  a  min- 
ister of  state  some  twenty  years  before. 

If  he  makes  mistakes,  if  he  follows  the  wrong  path,  the 
privat-doccfiten  are  there  ;   they  will  not  fail  in  their  o^*^ 
interest  to  supply  any  omission  in  the  instruction  of  the  pro- 
fessors.    Is  a  place  made  vacant  by  the  death  of  a  profcssd^t 
it  is  not  thought  necessary  to  appoint  some  plodding  dullaT^ 
to  fill  it,  whose  only  merit  is  that  he  has  religiously  folio 
the  beaten  path.     The  Faculty  does  not  bind  itself  to 
tinue  any  of  its  coursed.     In  the  last  six  years,  the  Faculty 
of  Philosophy  at  Berlin  has  had  to  replace  three  ordina*^ 
professors,  two  of  chemistry,  and  one  of  astronomy ;  it  h^^ 
secured    a  physicist,  a  mathematician,  and    a  palaeoirtc?^^ 
og^st. 

The  German  system  of  education,  thanks  to  this  frecdo^^ 
of  the  professors,  which  is  the  very  basis  of  the  method,  h^ 
acquired  a  multiplicity,  variety,  and  adaptability  which 
far  beyond  the  reach  of  the  most  enlightened  and  foresecirB 
central  administration.  Every  branch  of  science,  no  matt 
how  special,  though  it  be  the  growth  of  yesterday,  has 
right  of  citizenship  in  the  university,  and  invites  student-^* 
■  We  should  like  to  give  an  entire  list  of  the  courses  deliver^"^ 
during  the  last  semester  in  one  of  the  greater  Faculties  ^* 
Philosophy.  There  would  be  found  all  the  natural,  histor*^"" 
caJ,   and    social    scietvces  luoxe  ox  Vt,^-^  ^mIIy  represcatc^*' 
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ling  to  the  interest  of  the  times ;  the  theory  oi 
:  observations  by  the  side  of  postal  law,  Moli6re*s  pi 
5  side  of  the  monuments  of  the  Trojan  cycle.  French 
law  is  expounded  at  Munich,  Wiirzburg,  Freiburg  in 
jau,  Berne,  and  Heidelberg.  Instruction  is  given  in 
IS  ways.  One  professor  comments  upon  a  work  he  is 
to  publish,  another  simply  describes  a  journey  he  has 
It  is  not  unusual  for  a  course  on  the  literature  of  a 
n  language  to  be  held  in  that  tongue,  in  French,  Italian, 
g^lish.  At  some  of  the  older  Universities,  the  lectures 
ven  in  Latin.  At  Prague,  there  are  some  young  private 
171  who  instruct  in  the  czech  language, 
h  professor  holds  generally  two  courses  at  the  same 
>r  even  three,  for  which  he  charges  different  fees.  On 
ogrammesthey  are  %X,y\t^  publicCy  privatim,  privatissime. 
ictvLT^s  publice  are  those  for  which  the  student  has  only 
inimum  fee  to  pay.  These  are  the  most  numerous, 
others  are,  if  it  is  desired,  a  sort  of  conferences,  or 

recitations,  the  price  of  which  is  sometimes  higher, 
hich  none  the  less  are  announced  upon  the  official 
amme,  and  are  often  held  in  the  rooms  of  the  Univer- 
They  are  generally  upon  some  very  special  point,  or 

a  more  practical  nature  than  the  others.  One  pro- 
may  lecture  in  one  of  his  courses  on  meteorology,  and 
other  on  experimental  physics.  Bopp  lectured  publice 
nskrit,  and  privatim  on  the  comparative  grammar  of 
:,  Latin,  and  German. 

y  little  importance  is  attached  to  the  form.  The  lec- 
have  no  oratorical  pretensions.  The  only  care  of  the 
sors  is  to  be  understood.  Some,  in  the  great  cities, 
occasionally  tried  to  break  through  the  old  academic 
icity  by  inviting  the  outside  public.  At  Berlin,  we  saw 
tempt  of  this  sort  on  the  part  of  DuBois-Reymond. 
le  evening  of  every  week,  the  citizens  of  Berlin  would 
I  into  the  great  amphitheatre  of  the  University,  which, 
rer,  does  not  contain  more  than  360  places.  The 
nts  were  few,  the  majority  were  men  of  a  certain  age, 
ific  amateurs,  old  students  of  the  University,  who  were 
>rry  to  be  once  more  within  the  walls  which  had  wit- 
1  their  youthful  studies.     The  learned  professor  read 
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his  lecture,  which  he  tried  to  make  eloquent.     It  was  u  j> 
the  recent  progress  made  in  the  department  of  biologyr — 
spontaneous  generation,  the  antiquity  of  man,  palaeontologf^"". 
he  treated  of  them  all.    This  method  of  lecturing,  of  wbic^-ft 
one  can  form  an  idea  from  the  conferences  of  the  Sorbonn^* 
save  that  there  were  no  ladies  present,  and  that  no  experi- 
ments were  made  simply  to  amuse  the  audience,  was  so 
opposed  to  the  old  University  usages,  that  it  could  not  tail 
to  give  rise  to  some  slight  feelings  of  jealousy.    When  thi^ 
students  saw  this  eminent  physiologist  discussing  thus  all 
varieties  of  subjects,  they  said,  somewhat  maliciously,  th3-t 
he  aspired  to  succeed  Humboldt.    They  said,  too,  that  these 
lectures,  given  before  a  public  composed  solely  of  amateurs, 
were  of  no  use  for  the  progress  of  science,  and  that  DuBois- 
Reymond  would  have  done  better  to  leave  the  business  t>i 
vulgarizing  knowledge  to  those  who  had  not  advanced  it^^** 
he  had  done. 

Nowhere  in  Germany  are  there  large  balls  like  tbOM  ^^ 
Paris,  or  in  some  of  our  provincial  towns.  The  lecture 
rooms  are  small,  often  inconvenient,  and  poorly  lighted.  I" 
fact,  the  first  comer  one  can  find  is  good  enough.  Von  SiC" 
bold,  at  Munich,  lectures  in  the  garret  of  the  museum, 
sort  of  intimacy  is  very  soon  established  between  the  p 
sor  and  his  pupils  by  the  very  special  nature  of  the  1 
and  the  small  number  of  students  who  attend  them, 
years  ago,  Ewald,  the  celebrated  oriental  scholar,  at 
ingen,  was  confined  to  his  bed  by  illness.  He  gave  hh 
lectures  in  his  chamber.  The  students,  seated  arotind  the 
bed,  were  busy  writing,  while  Madame  Ewald  attended  to 
her  household  duties.  It  is  nothing  uncommon  for  the 
lectures,  eycnpublice  lectures,  to  be  given  at  the  professoz^s 
house.  Five  or  six  of  us  attended  Ehrenberg's  lecture&i 
He  received  us  in  his  study,  in  the  midst  of  his  microscopes, 
his  books,  and  his  menagerie  of  infiisoria  bottled  in  tubes. 
We  would  talk  about  the  last  meeting,  ask  the  explanatum 
of  some  matter  which  would  cause  a  long  digression ;  in 
looking  for  one  creature  in  the  tubes,  we  would  come  upon 
another,  and  the  lecture  had  to  be  begun  anew ;  or  else  it 
was  some  obscure  reference  that  had  to  be  explained,  and ' 
we  rummaged  through  the  library  ;  and  the  result  was,  that 
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all  their  interruptions  and  irregularities,  these  lectures 

J  most  excellent  and  profitable. 

lis  disdain  of  all  show,  and  this  simplicity,  are  not  mere 

;ers  of  fashion ;  they  are  related  to  the  very  essence  of 

QQan  instruction.    The  professor  teaches  as  he  works ; 

courses  are  only  an  exposition  of  his  method.      He 

ores  and  shows  how  a  subject  is  to  be  explored.    It  has 

I  said  that  a  German  professor  "  works  aloud"  before 

pupils;    the  phrase  is  very  accurate.    In  France,  our 

itific    professors  confine    themselves    to  showing   the 

Its  that  have  been  acquired.     This  is,  moreover,  the 

ial  method  established  by  the  existence  of  a  programme 

he  lectures  of  the  Faculty.    Last  year,  Herr  Von  Sybel, 

essor  of  history  at  the  University  of  Bonn,  criticised  our 

em  very  sharply  in  an  academic  discourse  upon  German 

foreign  universities.    He  said :  "  In  France,  the  teacher 

mnces  the  results  of  researches  which  have  often  been 

long  and  laborious,  but  he  does  not  say  a  word  to  his 

ers  of  the  intellectual  operations  by  which  these  results 

}  been  reached.    In  Germany,  on  the  other  hand,  the 

avor  is  to  teach  the  student  the  method  of  a  science 

attempt  is  made,  not  to  make  him  a  savant,  but  to  give 

a  clear  idea  of  the  problems  of  science,  and  of  the  opera- 

I  by  which  these  problems  are  solved."    In  a  general 

these  remarks  are  well  founded.     His  mistake  is  that 

xtends  them  to  all  French  teaching.    There  are  exeep-- 

; ;  we  might  mention  courses  at  the'  College  de  France,. 

h  correspond  exactly  to  Von  Sybel's  ideal.    The  pro- 

»r  has  no  progpramme ;  he  teaches  what  he  pleases,  the 

t  special  subject  or  the  obscurest  question,  and  he  seeks. 

ilighten  himself  as  well  as  his  hearers ;  his  lecture-room 

Hues  his  laboratory  while  he  is  instructing.    Instead  of  a 

t  number  of  pupils,  never  to  be  found  at  a  course  of  this 

he  has  disciples,  be' founds  a  school.    This  is  higher 

ation  in  its  loftiest  aspirations. 

George  Pouchet^ 


•ME  teachers  believe  in  a  word  and  a  blow,  and  the 
1  is  always  a  harsh  word. 
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CHARLES    DICKENS. 

DOUBTLESS  in  all  the  world  there  is  no  man  of  leti 
whose  death  could  cause  so  widespread  and  sincen 
grief,  and  a  grief  that  was  in  very  many  hearts  so  profou 
as  that  caused  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Dickens.  Not  on__ 
wherever  the  English  race  exists — in  the  British  Islands, 
India,  at  the  antipodes,  and  round  the  world  again 
America,    where  he  has  given   happiness  to  millions  c 


readers — but  also  in  almost  every  country,  within  the  limi 
of  civilization,  the  creations  of  his  pen  have  for  many 
been  familiar  figures,  and  have  attracted  to  him  the  stro; 
liking  as  well  as  the  high  admiration  of  innumerable  m 
and  women  and  children.     Every  great  author  has  a  mul 
tude  of  friends  whom  he  has  never  seen  and  will  nc\ — 
see,  but  there  can  none  be  named,  of  any  tongue,  who  migr" 
not  be  taken  away  and  leave  behind  regret  for  his  1 
in  fewer  households  than  have  been  saddened,  the  wo: 
over,  by  the  death  of  this  most  beloved  of  story-tcUe 
Opinions  might  differ  as  to  his  place  among  men  of  geni 
and  there  have  even  been  more  opinions  than  one  as  to 
right  to  be  ranked  among  men  of  genius  at  all ;  nor  has 
been  without  enemies ;  nor  did  it  happen  to  him  more 
to  others  to  go  through  life  without  giving  to  his  enenfc>  ^ 
some  grounds  for  their  attacks ;  but  that  he  had  a  generc^ 
and  loving  nature,  delighting  in  happiness  and  in  confenm 
happiness,  was  never  denied  by  those  who  cared  for  !». 
least ;  and  in  hearts  that  knew  the  kindness  of  his  he  I:»--^s 
long  had  a  home.     It  is  good  criticism  of  him — whetfc»-  ^^ 
or  not  it  was  meant  to  be  other  than  eulogy  and  a  trib^-^-'*^ 
of  admiration — when  Thackeray,  at  the  end  of  the  "Engli--^ 
Humorists,"  relates  of  one  of  his  little  girls  how  when  ^  *^® 
is  sad  she  reads  "Nicholas  Nickleby,"  when  she  is  S^^^y 
she  reads  "  Nicholas  Nickleby ;"  and  when  she  is  ti^^^ 
or   ill    she    reads    "Nicholas    Nickleby;''   and   when    ^^^^ 
does  not   know   what  to   do  there  is  always  "  Niches  m^ 
Nicklebey"  to  read;  and  when  she  has  done  reading^         ^ 
she  begins  it  over  again,  and  is  constantly    asking    '9^^'^^^ 
papa    why,  instead  of  writing    certain    other   novels, 


m 
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not  write  one  like  "  Nicholas  Nickleby/*     Mayfair,  and 

Birig'hton,  and  the  conversation  in  tlie  club-room  windows, 

a^rid    Mr.   Pen's  indifferentism,  must  indeed  have  seemed 

eit.lier  meaningless  or  hateful  to  the  soft  heart  and  the 

untutored  taste  of  the  little  reader  when  she  put  her  father's 

^work   into  comparison    with   the  lampblack*and-lightning 

pioture  of  the  villany  of  the  wicked  old  Ralph ;  and  the 

patience  and  impatience  under  all  he  had  to  put  up  with  of 

rag^g-ed  Newman  Noggs;  and  the  cruelty  and  subsequent 

rig^Iiteous  downfall  of  Mr.  Squeers ;  and  the  badness  of  the 

young  Squeers;   and  the  wretchedness  and  piteous  end 

of  poor  Smike ;  and  the  heartiness  of  Mr.  John   Browdie^ 

and    of  his  Yorkshire  puddings  and  game-pies.     In  all  this, 

kindness  of  heart  which  everybody  can  appreciate,  and 

a    disregard  of  the  niceties  of  art,  or,  indeed,  an  obvious 

^norance  of  them  and  insensibility  to  them,  are  the  things 

inost  striking. 

It  is  probable  that  no  truly  good  writer  gets  his  true 

audience  in  his  own  generation.    He  must  wait  and  he  must 

leajm  to  be  content  at  first  with  being  liked  for  things 

^^  him  that  are  not  essential.     His  true  public,  which  values 

^^na    for  what  in  him  is  really    and   always  valuable,  is 

^ade  up  from  the  capable  readers  and  writers  of  successive 

fir^nerations.   We  do  not  know  with  precisely  what  accuracy 

It     £3  said,  but  they  say  that  of  all   Dickens'  stories  the 

one   most  successful  with  the  contemporary  public  was  that 

*^    xvhich  is  narrated  the  life  and  death  of  *'  Little   Nell." 

^*^cl  it  would,  perhaps,  be  possible  to  prove — as,  indeed, 

*^        'vould    be    not    unconsonant    with    the    affection    for 

*^>xici.  that  most  of  his  readers  feel — ^that  it  is  for  his  pathos,  or  at 

*^SLst  for  his  sympathy  with  the  suffering,  rather  than  for  any 

^^Ixer  quality  of  his,  that  most  of  his  admirers  admire  him. 

*^^    himself,  as  he  reads  his  works,  seemed  to  value  as  much 

f^      anything  such  things  as  the  account  of  "Tiny  Tim" 

***     the  "Christmas  Carol,"  and  it  is  to  be  presumed  that 

^^^  ^^perienced  a  reader  to  popular  audiences  knew  what  hit 

"^  Popular  taste. 

ut  that  in  estimating  the  true  greatness  of  the  man 
»l^aU  do  better,  as  regards  success  in  getting  at  his  exact 
^^***^,  to  put  out  of  consideration  all  the  pathetic  parts 
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of  his  writing,  and  everything  in  his  books  by  which  he  has 
a  hold  on  the  tender-heartedness  of  his  readers,  there  seems 
to  be  little  room  for  doubt.     It  is  not  by  his  *'  Little  Nells," 
and  "  Paul  Dombeys,"  and  "  Smikes,"  and  "  Tom  Pinches ; " 
nor  by  his  attacks  on  the  workhouses  and  the  Circum- 
locution Office,  that  he  is  to  live ;  and  his  title  to  enduring 
fame  is  more  firmly  based  on  the  "  Pickwick  Papers  "  than  on 
"  Bleak  House,"  or  the  "  Old  Curiosity  Shop,"  or  "  Bamaby 
Rudge,"  or  the  "  Tale  of  Two  Cities."    Strong  as  he  is  as  a 
melo-dramatist,  and  elaborate  as  he  is  in  his  appeals  to 
the  feelings,  and  earnest  as  he  no  doubt  was  .in  his  hatred  o 
injustice,  and  skilful  as  he  now  and  again  shows  himselftJE 
to  be — as  for  instance  in  the  case  of  the  hero  of  the  "  Tale  o 
Two  Cities  " — in  divining  the  depths  and  intricacies  of  a 
character,  and  voluminous  as  he  is — for  he  must  have  bee 
one  of  the  most  industrious  as  well  as  prolific  of  the 
of  our  day,  and  leaves  behind  him  an  enormous  number  oi 
printed  pages — noteworthy  as  he  is  in  these  various  ways,  i 
seems  certain  that  he  is  to  be  read  by  our  children's  childre 
for  the  use  he  made  as  a  humorist  and  a  humorous  cari- 
caturist of  his  remarkable  powers  of  observation.     Mrs 
Nickleby   and  not  Lady    Dedlock,   Mr.  Micawber,  Ton 
Weller,  the  Shepherd,  Sam  Weller,  Mr.  Bounderby,  M 
Jellaby,  Mr.  Pickwick  and  Mr.  Winkle,  Old  Willett,  Die 
Swiveller,  Capt.  Cuttle,  Mr.  Pogram,  Mr.  Hannibal  Chollop 
Mark  Tapley,  Mr.  Toots,  Susan  Nipper,  Mr.  Simon  Tap- 
pertit,   Mr.   Wegg,   Mr.  Alfred  Jingle,  Mr.  Pecksniff,  the 
young  man  by  the  name  of  Guppy,  and  the  young  gentle- 
man known  as  Young  Bailey,  and  greatest  of  all«   Mrs. 
Gamp  the  friend  of  Mrs.  Harris — doubtless  it  is  in  virtue  oi- 
having  produced  these  figures,  representing  with  the  trut 
of  humorous  distortion  some  laughable  trait  of  character, 
some  class  in  society,  some  odd  phase  of  humanity — that  th 
favorite  author  of  our  generation  will  go  down  the  stream  o; 
time.     Many  a  generation  will  read  him  for  his  fun  tha 
will  shed  no  tears  over  him — whose  tears  there  will  be  co: 
temporary  pathos  to  call  out,  for  the  benefit  of  writers  wh 
will  know  how  to  touch  the  easier  springs  of  tears  as  well  a 
any  of  us  know,  or  any  of  the  men   and   women  kne 
who  made  our  grandfathers  and  grandmothers  weep  an 
who  make  none  of  us  weep  now. 
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he  list  we  have  given  of  vividly  colored  figures  which  it 
ot  too  much  to  say  have  now  for  years  been  a  portion  of 
1^     mental  furniture  of  millions  of  mankind,  is  a  long  one ; 
Lit:    how  it  might  be  lengthened  everybody  knows.    There 
"^     Master  Bitzer  and  Cousin  Feenix,  and  Joe   Bagstock, 
Mr.  Barkis,  and  Mr.  Venus,  and  Uriah  Heep,  and  Miss 
twood,  and  Mr.  Dick,  and  a  hundred  more  whose  right 
numeration  might  be  insisted  upon.     Perhaps,  had  the 
of  his  works  been  shorter  we  should  not  now  be  lartient- 
the  death  of  the  artist,  who  crowded  into  his  lifetime  a 
^z^:iitity  of  work    which  gives  as  strong  evidence  of  his 
^F>scity  to  labor  and  his  industrious  habits  as  the  quality  of 
IS      work  gfives  of  the  native  power  of  his  mind.     Dying  in 
^s      fifty-ninth   year,  he   was    the    author  of  eighteen   or 
'^^nty  long  novels,  of  scores  of  short  stories,  such  as  the 
Ciriiristmas  Carol,**  of  columns  on  columns  of  writing  for 
ex-iodicals,  of  two  or  three  of  which  he  was  editor,  of  count- 
speeches,  and  of  letters  unnumbered.     This  strength 
activity  he  may  be  excused  for  having  tried  too  much, 
they  must  have  seemed  to  him  unbounded, 
e  began  life  as  a  student  of  the  law,  his  father,  who  was 
-    one  time  a  Government  clerk,  and  afterwards  a  short- 
^T^<1  reporter,  having  articled  him  to  an  attorney,  to  whose 
^oe  we  may  suppose  ourselves  indebted  for  some  part  of 
»"•   Sampson  Brass,  and  Mr.  Swiveller,  and  Messrs.  Dod- 
'^  &  Fogg,  and  Sergeant  Buzfuz,  and  Mr.  Spenlow.   Using 
^  eyes  on  the  outsides  of  attorneys  tod  bailiffs  was,  how- 
^^9  more  to  the  taste  of  the  student  than  using  them  on  the 
i<les  of  law  books,  and  it  was  not  long  before  Mr.  Dickens 
^d  himself  on  the  press,  and  studying  short-hand.     He  is 
1  to  have  made  a  very  good  parliamentary  reporter,  and 
^y body  will  remember  how  in  "  David  Copperfield  "  he 
-ribes  his  troubles  as  a  learner  of  stenography.    Some  of 
^te  speeches,  too,  bear  witness  to  his  having  experienced 
-   of  the  trials  of  the  journalist.     But  as  he  later  discov- 
when  he  attempted  to  conduct  the  Daify  News,  that  it 
^ot  in  the  higher  walks  of  journalism  that  he  could  do 
^st  work,  so  he  early  discovered  that  he  could  do  better 
than  reporting.     He  was   hardly  of  age  when  he 
shed  his  "  Sketches,  by  Boz,"  which,  although  timidly 
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written,  are  specimens  of  the  vein  which  very  soon  after- 
wards he  opened  in  its  full  richness.  They  resemble  the 
sketches  now  known  to  all  the  world  as  "The  Pickwick 
Papers/*  which  probably  may  as  a  whole  be  called  his  best 
work.  Here  and  there  in  the  other  books  there  are  to 
be  found  particular  passages  and  personages  which  may  per- 
haps be  considered  better  than  anything  in  "  Pickwick."  Mrs. 
Gamp  is  perhaps  still  better  than  Tony  Weller;  but  though 
Mr.  Dickens  afterwards  brought  to  his  work  greater  power 
of  thought  and  greater  depth  of  feeling  and  more  artistic 
faculty,  it  may  be  maintained  that  his  best  writing  in  his 
proper  line  he  did  at  the  age  of  twenty-five.  Having  written 
the  "  Pickwick  Papers,"  which  at  once  became  irresistibly 
popular,  Mr.  Dickens  became  convinced,  evidently,  that  he 
had  found  his  true  vocation,  and  thenceforward  he  was 
a  story-teller  and  humorous  caricaturist — now  in  mag^azines, 
now  in  pamphlets,  now  in  volumes,  sometimes  melodramatic, 
sometimes  humanitarian,  always  with  eflFusive  good  nature, 
often  with  defective  taste,  never,  apparently,  with  a  just 
notion  of  the  limitations  of  his  powers,  but  .always  attaining 
the  story-teller's  success  of  having  an  immense  number 
of  eager  listeners,  and  with  each  new  story  making  it  plainer 
that  as  a  humorous  caricaturist  he  was  without  an  equal. 

Of  such  a  man,  living  such  a  life,  and  of  books  such 
as  he  has  left,  a  thousand  things  might  be  said  and  will 
be  said.  Those  who  knew  him  personally  will  long  be  busy 
repeating  proofs  of  his  activity,  his  usefulness,  his  courage, 
his  kindness ;  and  the  books  are  secure  of  being  regarded  as 
a  part  of  the  intellectual  wealth  of  the  world.  It  is  enough 
to  say  of  him  now  and  in  this  place,  by  way  of  express- 
ing the  respect  which  it  is  proper  to  express  at  the  grave,  that 
he  was  as  widely  beloved  as  he  was  widely  known,  and  that 
he  has  so  much  that  is  permanently  admirable  that  he  can 
afford  to  lose  most  of  his  present  admirers. —  TAe  Nation. 


Teacher,  when  tempted  to  speak  in  anger,  remember 
this :  one  angry  word  may  do  what  hours  of  patient  toil 
can  not  undo. 
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ROCHEFORT. 

COUNT  Victor  Henri  Rochefort  de  Lucay  is  the 
full  name  and  title  of  a  man  who  for  the  last  two  years 
has  been  the  most  conspicuous  among  all  the  antagonists  of 
the  Second  Empire — a  man  on  whose  character  and  princi- 
ples the  most  conflicting  opinions  exist.  He  is  the  descend- 
ant of  an  ancient  and  noble  French  family,  and  was  born  on 
the  29th  July,  1835.  At  a  very  early  age  he  had  to  work  for 
his  own  support,  his  father  having  ruined  himself  by  unfortu- 
nate speculations.  He  had  to  give  lessons,  and  was  happy 
to  be  appointed  to  a  small  office  in  the  City  administration, 
yielding  an  income  of  no  more  than  1,200  francs.  The 
slander  of  his  powerful  enemies  has  spread  disgraceful 
reports  about  his  early  youth  and  manhood,  in  order  to 
degrade  this  formidable  writer  in  the  esteem  of  the  world  ; 
but  none  of  those  calumnies  has  been  supported  by  the 
slightest  proof.  Those  that  are  best  informed  on  the  ante- 
cedents of  this  remarkable  man  assert  that  his  whole  life  has 
been  of  irreproachable  integrity.  Disdaining  the  means  by 
which  the  members  of  high  families  know  only  too  well  how 
to  get  along  in  life,  he  preferred  to  earn  his  little  income  by 
hard  and  incessant  labors,  and  by  it  not  only  supported  him- 
self, but  also  his  aged  mother,  who  was  entirely  dependent 
on  him.  Having  poetical  and  dramatic  talent,  he  first 
increased  his  small  earnings  by  writing  some  vaudevilles, 
and  articles  for  the  *'  Petite  Presse."  These  productions 
soon  drew*  attention  to  him.  In  1859  ^^  ^^  engaged  as  an 
associate  editor  of  the  "  Charivari,"  and  in  i860  of  the 
**  Nain  Jaune."  Afterwards  he  was  made  one  of  the  editors 
of  the  **  Soleil,"  and  of  the  "  Figaro,"  with  a  monthly  salary 
of  3,000  francs.  His  success  was  brilliant  and  almost  unpre- 
cedented. His  great  aim  was  to  uphold  the  cause  of 
Liberty,  Justice,  and  Morality  against  the  frivolity  of  the 
Second  Empire.  But  he  never  joined  in  the  demagogic 
chorus  of  the  ultra-democratic  press,  and  we  must  not  con- 
found him  with  those  unprincipled  writers  who  perv^ert 
truth  into  falsehood  to  make  it  subservient  to  their  party 
ends.     His  language  is  as  remote  from  the  smooth  sopliisms 
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of  the  time-servers  and  trimmers  as  from  the  violent  tiracJes  ■ -^c 
of  fanatic  mob-leaders.  To  appreciate  at  once  both  t:*^  l^r 
purity  of  his  principles  and  the  unprecedented  skill  "wij^^  y^^ 
which  he  always  opposed  the  venality  and  rottenness  of  t 
Second  Empire,  it  is  only  necessary  to  read  his  books  *' 
Grande  Bohfeme/'  "Les  Francais  de  la  Decadence," 
'*  Les  Signes  du  Temps/'  which  contain  all  the  articl^^^ 
written  by  him  as  associate  editor  of  "  La  Petite  Pressc. 
And,  indeed,  the  Imperial  Government  estimated  his 
qualities  as  a  writer  and  a  man  at  their  true  value.  One  da] 
the  proprietor  of  the  "  Figjaro  "  was  summoned,  and  th< 
alternative  proposed  to  him  either  to  have  his  journal  sup— ^ 
pressed,  or  to  dismiss  Rochefort  from  the  editorial  chair^- 
Rochefort,  accordmgly,  resigned,  and  established  his  "  Lan — 
teme,"  the  first  number  of  which  appeared  in  June,  i868.-i- 
Every  one  knows  the  unprecedented  success  of  this  paper.^' 
Inexorably  and  without  mercy  he  attacked  both  persons  and. 
things.  Every  word  in  it  means  annihilation.  Every  arrow 
rankles  in  the  flesh  of  the  enemy  ;  in  every  new  line  a  new 
probe  is  applied  to  the  old  wound. 

The  "  Lanteme  "  first  broke  that  death-like  silence  that,,  r* 
since  the  i6th  of  February,  1852,   had  made  the   French^::' 
atmosphere  so  oppressive  and  poisonous.     Rochefort  pi 
nounced  only  what  all  good  men  for  sixteen  years 
thought  by  liiemselves.    He  both  saved  and  revenged  thi 
conscience  of  a  whole  nation  against  a  man  who,  by  under — -' 
taking  to  feel,  to  think,  to  act  for  this  nation,  had  ini 
on  it  the  most  cruel  and  humiliating  of  all  possible  insults*. 
Thus  Rochefort  became  the  man  of  the  hour,  and  whei 
he  succumbed  in  his  struggle  and   fled   to  Belgium,  thi 
sympathy  of  every  upright  and  good  man  followed  hii 
into  exile.     For  we   may  properly  say,   he  was  at  thatt"- 
time   the   representative  of   their  own  conscience — and^ 
indeed,    of  the    Frencw  conscience.      To-day    Rochefoi 
is  the  representative  of  Revolution,  or  rather  of  thaW 
revolutionary   current  which  ultimately  will  sweep  Imj 
rialism  away.     He  is  the  most  pregnant  and  pronouns 
type  of  the  "  Irreconcilables** — a  second  Cato  Uticensis,  buf- 
distinguished   from   him    by  greater   fire,  gpreater  abilitj 
and — ^a  better  cause.     The  language   spoken  by  the  fii 
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is  district,  when  they  elected  him  to  the  Chamber,  is  that 
lie  Marseillaise,  and  unmistakably  the  future  language 
'ranee.  Look  into  the  balance-sheets  of  the  Third  Napo- 
i !  The  figures  of  the  credit,  let  them  be  a  hundred  times 
arge  as  they  are,  would  dwindle  into  mere  ciphers  in 
iparison  with  the  gigantic,  crushing  figures  of  the  debit, 
o  can  count  the  myriads  of  corpses  that  fell  victims  to 
remorseless  ambition  of  that  schemer?  But,  countless 
ley  are,  they  are  nothing  if  compared  to  his  moral  vic- 
5.  For  the  most  nefarious  of  all  his  campaigns  is  that 
which  he  declared  war  against  Truth  itself,  poisoning 
;  the  moral  feelings  and  lowering  the  moral  standard  of  a 
>le  nation.  On  this  battle-field  the  slain,  the  maimed,  the 
pies  count  by  the  million.  It  is  as  if  the  ghosts  of  the  slain 
e  living  in  Rochefort,  and  we  begin  to  see  that  after  all 
little  man  in  the  Tuileries  has — a  conscience.  The  hand- 
ring  is  not  less  legible  on  the  walls  of  the  Tuileries  than 
as  on  those  of  the  Babylonian  palace. 

Louis  Grenoble. 
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EDUCATION. 

^HE  following  worthy  and  well-merited  testimony  with 
regard  to  the  value  of  the  common  schools  of  New 
land,  is  extracted  from  the  very  able  report  lately  issued 
the  Bureau  of  the  Statistics  of  Labor,  which  was  ap- 
ited  last  year  by  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts. 
tr  an  examination  into,  and  exposition  of,  the  abject 
:lition  of  the  male  and  female  farm  laborers  of  Great 
lain,  their  hopeless  ignorance,  gross  immorality,  and 
tched  poverty,  the  following  contrast  is  drawn  : — 
One  cannot  refrain  from  the  conclusion,  after  reading 
reports  from  which  these  very  spare  gleanings  are  made, 
,  in  all  intellectual  matters,  the  field  laborers  of  England 
mere  children  in  contrast  with  the  grand  race  of  men  who 
he  soil  in  New  England,  and  own  the  soil  they  till ;  and 
reason  is  found  easily  and  at  once,  springfing  up  in  every 
jr's  mind  spontaneously.  Education  has  made  men  of 
latter,  and  the  neglect  of  it  has  kept  the  former  in  a 
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dwarfed  childhood.     Here  we  have  the  two,  and  the  caui 
of  their  differing  ;  and  the  duty  pointed  out  by  this  diffei 
ence  is  as  clear  as  the  sun.     Educate  at  any  rate — educafc^e 
at  any  cost — educate  at  all  hazards,  no  matter  '  who  chafe-  ^ 
who  frets,  or  where  conspirers  are,'  educate  the  laborer,  aim  €/ 
so  save  him  and  preserve  the  Republic. 

**  Educate,  not  with  the  one  solitary  idea  so  often  set  fortli 
by  committees  of  schools  and  boards  of  education,  that  edu- 
cation may  help  a  body  to  get  '  on  and  up*  in  the  world  ; 
but  educate  so  that  wherever  a  man  may  find  himself  at  any 
given  time  in  his  life-journey,  he  may  dwell  there  pleasantly 
to  himself  and  household,  and  profitably  to  the  world  by 
example  and  effort ;  and  this  in  every  vocation,  whether 
called  on  to  go  *  up '  higher  or  to  go  *  down'  lower,  as  the 
world  calls  places,  remembering  that  when  the  things  of 
earth  and  social  life  are  right,  these  terms  will  become 
obsolete." 

Per  contra,  we  are  notified  in  the  same  excellent  report* 
on  page  70,  that,   "  Within  memory  the  poor  have  been 
auctioned   out  in  New   England,  and  so  has  the  district 
school  teacher."     It  is  diflferent  now ;  the  value  of  the  intel- 
lectual producers  of  the  nation  is  beginning  to  be  recognired 
and  recompensed.     But  as  there  are  some  who,  even  yet, 
conceive  general  education  to  be  an  act  of  charity  rather 
than  a  sacred  public  duty,  the  above  extracts,  commendiog 
its  efficiency  in  the  New-England  States,  are  respectfiiWy 
submitted  to  them  for  their  perusal  and  enlightenment. 

R.  W.  HUM& 
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SCHOOL-BOOK  AGENTS. 

THE  principal  school-book  publishers  of  the  country 
came  together  in  a  pleasant  way  a  few  weeks  ago,  st^^ 
wisely  concluded  to  make  some  changes  in  their  method  ^^ 
carrying  on  the  school-book  business.  One  of  these  changT^ 
is  the  withdrawal  of  all  traveling  agents  after  the  first  <^^ 
July.  There  are  now  in  the  field  some  three  or  four  hun- 
dred of   these  agents ;    some  of   them  accomplished  anc 
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3larly  men,  very  many  of  them  intelligent  and  shrewd, 
a  few  of  them,  it  must  be  confessed,  "  bores." 
iThat  is  to  become  of  this  noble  army  of  martyrs  we  do 
know.  They  have  our  sympathy.  We  know  something 
heir  labors  and  abilities,  and  we  can  but  hope  that  some 
IT  worthy  field  of  labor  will  gain  what  the  educational 
i  is  now  to  lose.  Their  desire  to  have  every  scholar 
lished  with  the  best  school-books  has  been  truly  laudable, 
their  little  sacrifices  to  bring  about  that  result  will  be 
J  remembered.  Many  a  committee-man,  many  a  teacher, 
,  as  he  looks  upon  his  library  shelves,  be  gratefully 
linded  of  the  kind  book-agent. 

Representing  princely  houses,  they  have  often  conducted 
I  princely  manner.  If  Webster's  Quarto  Pictorial  was 
essary  to  make  plain  the  merits  of  a  school-book,  which 
rould  be  cruel  to  withhold  from  the  children/  in  some 
sterious  way  the  huge  quarto  appeared,  and  the  children 
*e  blessed.  If  they  came  across  men  who  could  not  see 
good  points  of  a  school-geography  till  they  had  studied 
le  g^eat  atlas  of  the  world,  the  big  atlas  was  laid  upon 
centre  table,  and  never  taken  away.  Encyclopaedias, 
fessional  works,  school  apparatus,  even  those  highly- 
ihed  works  of  art,  portraits  of  distinguished  public  men, 
le  at  the  U.  S.  Treasury  Department,  and  attested  by 
proper  signatures,  have  not  been  withheld,  if  they  could 
$t  in  securing  the  best  text-book  for  the  children, 
ut  publishers  now  say,  no  more  bribes,  no  more  subsi- 
,  no  more  agents.  Their  books  are  before  you,  and  if 
cannot  ascertain  their  merits  without  such  aids,  you 
remain  in  delightful  ignorance.  Committees  and  teach- 
will  therefore  see  that  a  greater  responsibility  is  laid 
n  them.  They  must  take  the  Massachusetts  Teacher y^  and 
fully  read  its  advertising  pages ;  beg  to  borrow  the 
ks  advertised,  and  after  a  careful  examination  come  to 
best  conclusion  possible.  We  do  not  know  but  it  will 
he  duty  of  the  editor  to  examine  new  books  more  criti- 
^,*  and  render  what  assistance  he  can  in  bringing  out 


h*  tome  other  good  Educational  Magazine. 

tie  Mauachuaetts  Editor  very  carefully  expresses  himself.    It  must  be  that  he  intends  to  do 
ty,  and  tell  the  truth  about  books.    We  shall  see.— Editor  A  merican  Educational  Monthly. 
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their  merits  or  demerits.    Let  us  all  accept  the  new  state  of 
things,  and  still  have  the  best  books  in  our  schools. 

We  will  add  more  seriously,  that  we  welcome  this  move- 
ment on  the  part  of  publishers  to  reform  the  n>ethods  of 
introducing  new  text-books  into  our  public  schools.    We 
see  no  objection  to  agents.    Business  competition  and  per- 
sonal rivalry,  no  doubt,  have  led  some  agents  to  go  beyond 
what  is  strictly  honorable.    They,  however,  cannot  be  made 
the  scape-goats  for  the  evils  so  generally  deplored.    The^f 
seldom  go  beyond  their  instructions.    There  are  men  on  the 
school  committees  in  most  of  our  large  towns  who  are  nc 
judges  of  text-books,  but  yet  can  be  influenced  to  favor  this 
or  that  book  by  certain  considerations;    men,  too,  who 
might  be  good  judges,  open  to  the  same  influences.    Nor  is 
the  number  of  teachers  small  who  will,  independently  of 
merit,  favor  the  books  of  a  house  which  shows  the  most 
favors  to  them.     Whatever  has  been  dishonorable  in  past 
transactions  in  relation  to  the  school-book  business,  must  be 
shared  by  all  the  parties  concerned.    Let  school  committees 
and  teachers  say,  we  will  not  be  bribed — we  will  be  honest 
and  just  in  our  recommendation  and  selection  of  text-boob ; 
let  publishers  say,  we  will  not  bribe — if  our  books  are  taken, 
they  shall  be  taken  on  their  merits ;  agents  will  then  be  not 
only  harmless,  but  useful. 

Even  did  we  believe,  with  some  others,  that  book  agents 
are  unmitigated  evils,  we  should  hardly  dare  believe  that 
we  had  seen  the  last  of  them.  Personal  appeal  is  too 
effective  to  be  entirely  dispensed  with.  Publishers  will  not 
let  good  books  lumber  up  their  shelves  when  benighted  dis- 
tricts are  suffering  for  them — at  least,  we  hope  they  will  not 
First,  one  and  another  educational  missionary  will  be  sent 
out ;  and,  by  and  by,  each  house  will  have  its  special  agents 
in  the  field  as  before.  There  is  certainly  a  legitimate  and 
proper  work  for  the  book-agent ;  and,  while  he  keeps  to 
that,  he  benefits  not  only  employer,  but  the  community' 
The  men  who  are  really  good  judges  of  a  text-book  are  fe^« 
most  require  to  be  helped  to  see  a  good  thing. 

The  present  state  of  things  has  grown  mainly  out  of  the 
rivalry  between  publishing  houses.  The  "  Battle  of  the 
Books  "  as  described  by  Gail  Hamilton  is  a  misnomer,  and 
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:  a  pop«gun  affair  as  compared  with  the  school-book  bat- 
s  in  State  capitals  for  State  supremacy,  or  in  large  cities 
a  conmianding  position.  Just  now,  no  doubt,  a  general 
Kumament  will  be  beneficial  to  all  concerned.  Whatever 
ttlcs  must  be  fought  in  the  future,  let  the  weapons  be  the 
St  text-books  that  can  be  produced  ;  and  all  hurling  of  big 
i^tionarieSy  and  plastering  over  eyes  with  greenbacks,  be 
led  out  as  unfair. — Massachusetts  Teacher. 
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A    COMMON    PLACE    BOOK. 

IR.  EDITOR, — Believing  that  your  valuable  journal  might 
possess  still  greater  interest  if,  after  the  manner  of  a  Method- 
::lass  meeting,  teachers  should  relate  their  experiences  to  each 
tr  through  its  columns,  I  give  a  practical  suggestion  growing  out 
y  favorite  department  of  instruction. 

has  been  my  custom  for  years  to  keep,  in  an  ordinary  Common 
«  Book,  the  best  thoughts  of  my  scientific  reading  and  teaching. 
soever  I  meet  with  any  fact  which  I  think  may  be  serviceable  in 
I,  I  make  a  note  of  it,  under  the  proper  heading.  If,  in  recitation,  any 
anation  or  illustration  is  especially  successful  in  fixing  the  atten- 

oi  the  pupils*  or  in  elucidating  a  difficult  subject,  after  school  I 

ate  it  down.    If  a  pupil  asks  a  puzzling  practical  question,  I  pre- 

e  it  in  this  way.    With  each  term  of  teaching  I  thus  gain  a  store 

^formation  to  help  me  thereafter.  All  the  cream  of  my  experience 
Uly  "  skimmed  "  and  put  away  for  ready  use.  The  value  of  this  in 
Inoing  myself  of  csisual  illustrations  and  happy  expedients  to 
:b  I  have  resorted  at. one  time  or  another  is  so  great,  that  I  can 
Identl]^  commend  the  plan  to  my  fellow  teachers.  As  a  sample  of 
collection,  I  give  the  following  excerpts  made  at  random. 

.)  A  mechanical  explanation  of  mirrors  and  lenses.  Hold  my  fingers 
»efi>re  my  face,  so  as  to  represent  the  rays  of  h'ght  as  coming  to  a 
9  at  my  eye  ;  then  show  how,  if  conver^ng  rays  enter  my  eye,  I 
the  object  on  diverging  rays,  and  the  visual  angle  is  increased. 
t  hold  my  fingers  so  as  to  represent  diverging  rays  as  entering 
2ye ;  then  show  how,  in  that  case,  I  see  the  object  on  converging 
>  and  the  visual  angle  is  decreased.  Then  let  tne  class  repeat  the 
»wing  form  in  concert,  varying  it  in  making  the  application  to  the 
rent  kinds  of  mirrors  and  lenses : — 

le  effect  of  a  concave  (convex)  mirror  is  to  collect  (scatter) 
rays  of  light.  Converging  (diverging)  rays  enter  my  eye,  I  see  the 
ct  on  diverging  (converging)  rays, — hence  the  visual  angle  is 
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increased  (decreased)  and  the  image  is  correspondingly  larger  (x 
than  the  object. 

^2.)  Chemical  Query,  Saleratus  being  white,  why  are  its  spots  in 
cults  yellow  ? 

(3.)  Chemical  Query.    Why  are  black-ink  spots  brown  ? 

(4.)    Curious  freaks  of  Electricity,^    In  the  summer  of  1865,  the  he 
of  Mr.  Howell,  of  Newark,  Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y.,  was  struck  bv  lighta 
After  the  storm,  the  parlor  carpet — a  Brussels  carpet,  well  stretc 
and  tacked  down — ^was  found  lyin^  on  the  floor  in  its  place, 
so  expanded  as  to  be  full  of  folds  and  puckers. 

Query,  Could  it  have  been  that  the  air  under  the  thick  carpet 
suddenly  expanded  by  the  heat,  lifting  up  the  carpet  in  the  centre 
thus  stretching  the  fabric  ? 

In  the  terrible  storm  of  Maj  19,  1870,  the  house  of  Mr.  Fred.  B 
Elmira,  N.  Y.,  was  struck  by  lightning.  The  electricity  evidently 
tered  the  cellar  from  the  ground,  passing  upward  through  the 
pipe,  which  it  opened  so  as  to  permit  the  escape  of  a  jet  of  gas,  thei 
ascended  along  a  copper  bell-wire  to  the  second  floor  where,  meeti 
a  japanned  iron  angle  near  the  ceiling  it  leaped  off  to  the  tin  lim 
and  eave  troughs  of  the  roof.  At  this  point,  it  tore  a  door  fh 
its  hinges,  splintered  the  casings,  wrenched  loose  the  tin  strips,  thr 
out  the  nails,  and  thence  passing  along  the  eave  trough,  it  descend 
the  tin  conductor  to  the  groundagain. 

Query,    Did  the  electrical  condition  of  the  ground  change  wh 
the   electricity   was    making   this   tour,  so  as  to  be   negative 
the  force  to  which  it  had  before  been  positive  ? 

(5.)  The  Metric  System,  Dr.  D.,  an  unquestioned  authority  on  tl 
subject,  tells  me  that  the  metric  system  has  received  an  offic 
quietus  in  France,  and  has  proved  a  failure  in  Brazil  and  other  con 
tries  in  which  it  had  been  adopted^  It  can  certainly  never  come  \t 
practical  operation  in  the  United  States.  It  seems  everywhere  to 
nastening  to  the  same  ignominious  end  with  Phonetics,  New  Nome 
clature,  velocipede  mania,  and  other  similar  epidemical  refon 
with  which  the  scientific  world  and  humanity  in  general  is  so  oft 
and  so  uselessly  afflicted.  Query,  Is  each  one  an  irritating  plaster 
cure  or  kill  the  preceding  distemper  ? 

(6.)  Comets,  says  M.  Flammariou,  have  been  seen  several  milli 
lesLgues  long,  the  weight  of  which  was  yet  so  trifling  that  one  could  hi 
carried  them  on  his  shoulders  without  fatigue.  But  what  an  unwie) 
burden  this  world  would  be  to  carry  about !  Its  length  would  be  li 
that  of  Archimedes'  im^nary  lever.  Ambroise  Pari,  speaking  of  1 
comet  of  ipS,  says — "This  was  so  horrible  and  frightful  that  so 
people  diea  of  fear,  and  others  fell  sick.  At  its  summit  was  seen  t 
ngure  of  a  bent  arm  holding  a  large  sword  as  if  about  to  strike, 
both  sides  of  the  rays  were  seen  a  great  number  of  axes,  knives,  a 
swords  of  the  color  of  blood,  among  which  were  a  great  numi 
of  human  faces  with  rugged  beards  ana  locks."  He  even  gives  a  i 
ture  representing  these  monsters  as  they  were  collected  in  a  forml 
heap  in  the  comet's  body.  J.  D.  S. 


>  These  instances  occurred  within  the  writer's  personal  knowledge. 

[We  welcome  this  suggestion  to  keep  a  "  Common  Place  Book,*'  by  Prof.  J.  Dorman  St 
of  Elmira,  N.  Y.  Whatever  has  been  found  senriceable  by  so  successful  a  teacher  and  autbo 
hardly  iail  to  be  worthy  the  attention  of  teachers  genera]ly.->EoiTOR.] 
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North  Barnstbad,  N.  H^  July  ao^  i8ja 

^  yr  R.  EDITOR,— In  the  June  No.  of  the  Monthly,  in  the  table  of 
\^^  \-  **  State  School  Officers/*  the  name  of  Amos  Hadley  appears 
rith  the  title  of  "  Supt.  of  Common  Schools/'  for  New  Hampshire. 
tf  r.  Hadley's  term  of  office  expired  June,  1869.  His  title  was  "  Supt. 
of  Public  Instruction."   The  office  was  created  June,  1867. 

Tlie  Superintendent  is  appointed  by  the  Governor  and  Council  for 
two  years,  with  an  annual  salary  of  $1,200.  Anthony  C.  Hardy 
was  appointed  in  June,  1869,  and  still  holds  the  office.  Sometime  last 
spring,  but  without  date,  he  issued  the  accompanying  proclamation. 
This  is  his  only  public  act  that  I  have  heard  of,  and,  so  far  as  I  know, 
none  of  the  promised  articles  have  appeared.  But  we  have  some 
thirty  odd  papers  in  the  State,  and  I  do  not  see  all  of  them. 

We  had  a  "  New  Hampshire  Journal  of  Education  "  which  sus- 
pended publication,  December,  1862,  at  the  close  of  the  sixth  volume. 
Report  says  it  had  250  subscribers,  but  I  cannot  vouch  for  the  truth 
of  the  story.  On  the  cover  appear  the  names  of  twelve  associate 
editors— two  ladies.  The  resident  editor  was  constantly  dunning  for 
"contributions"  and  so  was  the  Finance  Committee.  The  last  No. 
contains  the  names  of  the  members  of  the  New  Hampshire  Teachers' 
Association,  thirty-two  ladies  and  seventy-two  gentlemen. 

Very  respectfully,  R.  F.  Hanscam. 


We  print  the  "  proclamation  "  alluded  to. 

'^   ^^ackers.    Superintendents   and  Friends   of  Education    in    New 
^^999pshire  :— 

The  question  has  often  been  asked  me,  "  Why  cannot  we  have 
*n  Eciucational  Journal  in  New  Hampshire  ?  "  My  answer  has  been — 
"Because  we  cannot  sustain  it."  But  measures  have  been  adopted 
whereby  articles  on  Educational  topics  can  be  widely  disseminated 
Jjd  tliereby  do  more  good  than  by  a  journal  exclusively  devoted  to 
^'^gcause. 

Several  of  the  leading  papers  in  the  State  have  offered  their 
columns  for  our  use — I  presume  that  any  and  every  one  in  the  State 
would  freely  do  the  same.  Some  teachers  have  already  signified  their 
willin^ess  to  prepare  a  number  of  articles.  We  would  Tike  to  hear 
from  €tU,  and  have  enough  written  so  that  we  mic^ht  supply  at  least 
one  article  each  week,  m  every  paper  in  the  State.  Come  then, 
t^hers  and  friends,  let  us  hear  from  you.  Send  your  articles  to  this 
office  (State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction)  and  I  will  see  that 
™y  are  distributed. 

-Articles  may  appear  over  your  own  name,  or  a  nom  tie  plume,  but  we 
?S?^  .Jtnow  the  name  of  the  writer.  The  press  is  the  best  means  for 
aiffusin^  general  knowledge,  and  awakening  public  attention  and  in- 
•  fl  *^  ;  it  now  remains  for  the  friends  of  education  to  say  whether  its 
'nnucnce  shall  be  felt  in  our  State  in  the  cause  of  education. 

Anthony  C.  Hardy, 

Sm^.  0/  Pmblk  Itutrmciiom, 


*> 
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Honolulu,  H.  I.,  May  aad,  i8; 

ON  the  14th  of  February,  1779,  Capt.  Cook  landed  00  the  north 
of  Kealakekua  Bay,  at  the  village  of  Kaawaloa,  then  the  prin 
pal  town  on  Hawaii,  and  the  place  of  residence  of  the  aged  Ki 
Kalaniopuu.    Having  nearly  exhausted  the  whole  island  of  provisio 
by  the  enormous  contributions  from  the  natives,  who,  supposing  lu 

to  be  the  god  Lono,  offered,  readily,  anything  demanded  to  obtain 
divine  favor,  having  been  solemnly  installed  among  the  most  ven 
ated  deities  of  Hawaiian  mythology,  having  received  the  sacrifice  a 
worship  o:  a  god  on  numerous  occasions,  and  then  having  torn  do 
the  sacred  temple  in  which  he  had  himself  received  divine  honors  a^. 
carried  his  associate  gods  on  board  his  ship  for  fuel,  and  havm. 
proved  his  mortality  by  a  lust  and  rapacity,  uly  according  with 
generally  received  ideas  of  the  "great  navijg^tor,"  he  had  lai 
on  this  eventful  morning,  for  the  purpose  of  removing  to  his  ve 
the  monarch  who  had  for  nearly  a  month  placed  the  whole  resource 
of  his  kingdom  at  the  disposal  of  his  wonaerful  guest.  In  retaliat  m 
for  a  gross  outrage  upon  one  of  their  chiefs,  a  boat  had  been  stolen  "^ 
night  previous  from  the  English  ship,  and  the  English  capt^ 
demanoed  the  person  of  the  king  himsen*  as  a  hosta^  tor  the  retsjL 
of  this  boat.  He  had  succeeded  in  leading  the  old  king  down  to  ^ 
beach  amidst  the  thousands  of  excited  and  exasperated  natives,  w! 
the  chief  leapt  from  his  canoe  and  exclaimed, "  Tney  have  killed KalT^ 
and  the^  now  wish  to  murder  our  kin^**  In  a  moment,  amidst  the  wild 
confusion,  Capt.  Cook  fell  forwarainto  the  water,  mortally  wound, 
bv  a  blow  from  a  knife,  which  his  own  smith  had  made  and  sold  "fc 
cnief  but  a  few  days  before.  His  body  was  carried  by  the  fleei 
natives  up  the  mountain,  where  the  bones  were  denuded  of  flesh  wl^i 
was  burnt.  A  part  of  these  bones  were  afterwards  returned  '^ 
his  friends,  others  were  worshiped  as  (^ods,  and  it  is  said  and  belicv^ 
that  one  of  the  bones  of  his  arm  now*lies  in  a  pillow  under  the  head  of 
a  chiefess  in  the  royal  mausoleum  in  the  suburbs  of  Honolulu. 

Those  who  witnessed  the  death  of  the  ** great  ^od  Lone"  Ixat^vc 
all  passed  to  their  fathers,  but  many  of  their  grand  cnildren  still  li^^^<> 
and  their  version  of  this  sad  event,  sheds  a  different  light  uf>^^^ 
the  deeds  from  that  emanating  from  English  pens,  which  streann.^^ 
across  the  sea  and  excited  our  childish  pity  for  the  hero,  and  loatlmi^^S 
for  the  horrid  cannibals  that  slew  him. 

A  few  months  since  it  was  my  fortune  to  stand  upon  the  same  r€><^ 
where  Capt.  Cook  fell.  About  two  hundred  feet  from  the  si^^| 
was  the  foundation  of  the  king's  house,  consisting  of  a  wall  al><^^5 
twenty  feet  square,  raised  two  feet  from  the  ground  and  filled  i^'^  j5 
stones  t>roken  to  the  size  of  a  filbert.  Upon  this  platform  once  st:^ 
the  palace  of  a  monarch,  constructed  of  small  poles  firmly  bound 
^ether,  and  covered  with  a  thatch  of  native  grass.  A  square  apert:. 
in  the  side  facing  the  bay,  screened  by  a  piece  of  native  cloth,  corm 
tuted  the  door,  and  many  curiously  woven  mats  served  at  c^ 
for  floor  and  beds  for  native  royalty.  Many  other  smaller,  but  s  ~ 
larly  constructed  pebbly  platforms  marked  the  sites  of  the  dwell! 
of  the  noble  retainers,  whose  birth  and  rank  permitted  thenr^- 
approach  the  sacred  presence  of  the  great  king  and  live.  A 
rods  to  the  rear  of  the  king's  house  a  large  tomb  of  a 
chief,  surrounded  by  a  wall  of  volcanic  rock,  admonishes  the 
ous  traveler  that  human  glory  and  greatness  find  the  same 
here  as  in  other  lands.  A  grove  of  cocoa  nut  trees,  whose  long 
graceful  leaves  shaded  the  dusky  warriors  that  slew  Capt.  C( 
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1  furnishes  food  and  drink  to  their  few  descendants,  while 
ir  trunks  offer  a  readv  means  for  immortality  to  the  numerous 
mbers  of  the  Smith  ana  Fitznoodle  fiimiiies  who  always  travel  with 
ack  knife  or  a  bit  of  sheet  copper/ bearinfi^  their  monograms  or 
Borial  bearings.  From  these  data  I  learned  tnat  Johannes  Sm3rthe, 
n  Smitthe»  John  Samythe  and  J.  Smith.  Jr.,  together  with  Sir  Arthur, 

De  Bracy  and  Sir  Tomphool  Fitznoodle,  Barts.,  and  Commanders 
H.  B.  M's.  ships  Lion,  Tiger  and  Growler,  had  all  added  sanctity  to 
s  sacred  spot,  by  pressing  its  pebbles  with  their  patent  leathers, 
the  right  three  or  four  small  g^ss-houses,  blistennfi^  in  the  tropi- 

sun  while  a  pack  of  yelping  curs  and  a  few  half  clad  natives 
trinf  from  their  huts  to  note  our  approach  and  to  wonder  why  we 
rec&mbering  over  the  boulders  that  lined  the  shore,  remain  as  the 
e  representatives  of  an  ancient  city  that  once  sent  an  army 
thousands  forth  to  battle,  and  whose  rulers  could  trace  lineage  to  a 
xe  ancient  and  noble  ancestry  than  could  William  the  Conquerhr's 

those  who  fought  under  the  Roses.  About  half  a  mile  from 
t  landing  on  the  side  of  the  mountain,  lies  a  region  more  wild  and 
K>late  than  the  imagination  can  paint.  The  recent  battle  field  of 
:  Titans,  horrid  with  its  ridges  ana  chains  of  jagged  rocks,  scathed 
1  seamed  by  the  angry  bolts  of  Jove,  affords  but  a  faint  picture  to 
8  world  in  ruins.  From  the  midst  of  this  desolation  a  stone  monu- 
nt  rises  in  the  skimmering  air  and  informs  the  traveler  that  here 
»  natives  removed  the  nesh  from  the  bones  of  one,  who  with 
^xander  and  Herod,  courted  divine  honors  and  whose  end  was 
airly  as  terrible  as  theirs. 

iCealakekua  Bay  is  about  three  miles  wide,  and  extends  inland 
3ut  four  miles  to  a  precipice  that  "  rises  perpendicularly  four  hun- 
^  feet  from  the  sunace  of  the  water.  From  a  distance,  the  face  of 
8  precipice  appears  dotted  with  round  black  spots.  On  a  nearer 
broach,  however,  these  spots  resolve  themselves  into  the  mouths 
caverns  which  extend  far  back  into  the  mountain,  some  of 
•m  probably  nearly  to  the  summit  of  Mauna  Loa,  distant  about  forty 
es.  The  diameters  of  these  caves  vary  from  two  to  fifteen  feet. 
^  were  doubtless  formed  by  the  lava,  which,  having  cooled  on  the 
6ce,  remained  in  a  sufficiently  liquid  condition  to  empty  the  ducts, 
•r  the  suppiv  from  the  fountain  head  had  ceased.  They  exist  at  all 
Srhts  from  tne  sur^e  of  the  water  to  the  top,  and  of  course  mark 

different  lava  flows  that  have  occurred  at  that  point  during 

cycles  of  time,  since  the  first  foundation  of  Ke-ala-ke-kua 
-  road  of  the  god),  rose  hissing  from  the  bed  of  the  ocean.  From 
e  immemorial,  these  caves  have  been  used  by  the  natives  as  places 
'o^ulture  for  their  dead.  To  those  gazing  upon  the  overhanging 
^s  it  is  a  source  of  marvel  how  rude  savages  were  able  to  reach  these 
ems,  many  of  which  were  so  high  from  the  water  that  they  were 
^ssible  only  by  means  of  ropes,  hundreds  of  feet  in  length,  let 
^n  from  above.  One  of  these  still  contains  the  ashes  of  some 
be  old  chiefs. 

•  was  a  general  practice,  however,  to  destroy  utterly,  or  conceal. 
Olid  the  possibility  of  finding,  the  bones  of  their  high  chiefs 

kings,  lest  their  enemies  should  work  them  into  charms  or  fish 
Ics.  The  spot  where  rests  the  dust  of  the  great  Kamehameha 
^ins  a  profound  secret  to  the  present  day.  His  bones  were  com- 
bed to  the  care  of  two  faithful  servants  who  would  sooner 
^  yielded  their  lives  than  betrayed  the  sacred  trust  rej)osed  in  them. 
^ing  over  the  bay  in  a  native  dug-out,  we  arrived  at  the  village  of 
i^lakekua,  a  native  hamlet  of  fifteen  or  twenty  houses,  mostly  the 
^nion  grass  huts  of  Polynesia.    Here  I  found  a  wiry  specimen  of 
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the  genius  Yankee,  who  had  left  his  wife  and  children  some  wh 
down  East,  to  shirk  for  themselves,  and  was  engaged  in  selling  dcg 
and  Jewsharps  to  the  dusky  sons  and  daughters  of  those  who  had  « 
shiped  the  great  Lono.  A  short  distance  from  his  store  are  still 
walls  and  pebbly  floor  of  a  great  hezau  or  temple,  in  which  Cs 
Cook,  in  his  divine  capacity,  received  sacrifices  of  putrid  sw 
and  other  choice  tit-bits,  such  as  were  pleasant  to  the  palates  of 
associate  gods.  Here  he  suffered  his  face  to  be  smeered  with  co 
tiut,  chewed  fine  by  a  filthy  old  native,  because  this  was  the  sac 
nectar  and  this  the  sacred  manner  of  imbibing  it. 

This  temple  served  as  his  shrine,  sail  loft,  carpenter  shop,  : 
smithy.    It  was  to  the  Hawaiians  one  of  the  most  sacred  spots  in 
whole  group,  and  to  the  outrages  perpetrated  in  and  around  it,  b^ 
orders  or  permission  of  Capt.  Cook,  he  owed  his  terrible  and  untim 
end.    A  few  rods  to  the  rear  of  this,  a  similar  stony  platform  ma 
the  site  of  another  heiau  in  which  was  trained  for  the  priesthood 
historical  character,  Opekaia,  sympathy  for  whom  in  New  Engla 
first  turned  the  attention  of  Christians  to  these  islands  as  a  fiel<i 
promise  for  missionaries.    Between  this  old  keiau  and  the  stone  st 
two  cocoa  nut  trees,  pierced  by  shots  from  the  cannon  of  the  Resc 
tion,  during  a  meUe  with  the  natives.    To  an  American  these  ruins 
vastly  more  than  mere   mementoes  of  a  heathen  worship  that 
passed  away.    They  stand  as  a  monument  to  mark  infamy  and  c 
rage,  perpetrated  by  an  English  national  vessel,  upon  an  unoffend 
people  at  precisely  the  same  time  that  English  armies  were  endeav 
ing  to  rivet  the  chains  of  tyranny  upon  our  fathers  at  home.     J.  R.  I 
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THE  National  Educational  Conventions,  whose  meetii 
are  to  be  held  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  the  15th  to  19th  of  Augi 
as  announced  a  month  ago,  have  been  perfecting  their  arrangemei 
through  the  untiring  efforts  of  their  officers.  Mr.  D.  B.  Hag 
President  of  the  National  Teachers*  Association,  informs  us  t 
•*  Excursion  tickets,  good  for  passage  from  New  York  to  Cleveb 
and  back  to  New  York,  may  be  had  for  $20  each.  These  tickets  ^ 
be  •  valid  for  passage  Westward  via  Atlantic  and  Great  Western  R 
way,  and  for  return  via  Lake  Shore  Railway  to  Buffalo,  thence 
Erie  Railway  to  New  York.'  The  tickets  Westward  will  be  m 
good  for  as  early  a  date  as  any  of  the  teachers  desire  to  start,  and 
return  till  September  15th."  The  teachers  may  also  have  tickets 
their  families  and  escorts  at  same  rate.  Application  for  tick 
should  be  made  to  Hon.  Henry  Kiddle,  Superintendent  of  New  Y< 
City  Schools,  146  Grand  street.  New  York.  Through  Mr.  Kidd 
kind  agency  this  arrangement  has  been  effected. 

The  German  National  Teachers'  Association  is  to  hold 
First  Annual  Meeting  in  Louisville,  Kentucky,  August  ist  to  ( 
Nearly  three  hundred  delegates  are  already  announced.  We  hope 
receive  an  interesting  report  of  the  proceedings  of  this  meeting. 
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E  New  York  State  Association  of  School  Commissioners 
City  Superintendents  has  a  good  programme  for  Monday, 
25th,  at  Syracuse.  The  Officers  are  J.  B.  Wells,  President ;  E.  M. 
1,  Vice-President ;  A.  McMillan,  Treasurer ;  D.  E.  Whitmore, 
Secretary ;  and  Newton  W.  Edson,  Recording  Secretary.  Papers 
nnounced  by  L).  D.  Metcalf,  M.  L.  Laughlin,  E.  A.  Sheldon,  John 
Armstrong,  J.  \V.  Barker,  J.  H.  Hoose,  E.  Osbom.  The  meetings 
is  Association  are  generally  worth  attending. 

e  New  York  State  Teachers'  Association,  July  26th,  at 
cuse,  will  doubtless  have  an  interesting  session.  Mr.  Barr,  the 
ident,  has  been  indefatigable  in  his  preparations.  Arrangements 
been  made  with  different  lines  of  Railroads,  "  by  which  persons 
pass  over  such  routes  to  attend  the  Association,  will  be  furnished 
•n  tickets /r^^,  and  the  hotels  will  entertain  teachers  at  reduced 
I."  We  have  not  received  a  programme  of  the  exercises,  but 
:  to  be  able  to  give  a  good  report  of  the  meeting  in  our  next. 

tE  American  Institute  of  Instruction,  Worcester,  Mass., 
27th.  28th  and  29th,  has  a  good  programme,  and  cannot  fail  to 
an  excellent  session.    We  expect  a  good  report  of  the  same. 

•nv  Jersey.— The  Educational  Institution  which  is  to  bear  the 
B  of  its  founder,  the  late  Edwin  A.  Stevens,  of  Hoboken,  New 
ly,  is  making  rapid  progress  towards  completion.  The  endow- 
t  fund  is  500,000  dollars.  The  buildings  now  in  course  of  erection 
Third  St.,  Hoboken,  are  to  cost  150,000  dollars.  The  school  will 
echnological  only.  The  Trustees  have  already  appointed  Pro- 
oR  Henry  Morton  to  the  Presidency.  A  peculiar  feature  is, 
proficiency  in  the  German  and  French  languages  will  be  required 
idmission  into  the  Institution.  The  study  of  these  languages  will 
ontinued  in  the  course,  so  as  to  enable  the  students  to  read  Ger- 
and  French  texts  with  vernacular  facility. 

»e  Martha  Institute,  founded  some  time  ago  by  Rev.- Mr.  L. 
n,  has  been  incorporated  in  the  Stevens*  Institute,  as  its  Pre- 
tory  Department.  Rev.  Mr.  Wall  has  been  appointed  its  Direc- 
The  Stevens  Institute  is  to  open  in  September,  1871. 
•w  is  it,  that  all  around  New  York  the  importance  of  technolog- 
•ducation  is  duly  appreciated,  while  we  seem  to  remain  indiffer- 
to  it*?  Must  we  send  our  sons  to  New  Jersey  to  gain  that 
ition  for  life,  without  which  American,  destiny  cannot  be  accom- 
ed? 

^TH  Carolina. — A  State  Convention  of  Teachers  was  held  at 
^bia,  on  the  19th  and  20th  of  May,  1870.  A  permanent  asso- 
>n  was  formed,  under  the  title  of  "  The  Educational  Institute  of 
^^  Carolina,"  having  for  its  object  the  advancement  of  all  the 
of  education,  both  general  and  special.  The  Institute,  as  will 
^en  from  its  constitution,  is  organized  on  a  liberal  basis.  The 
►e  relative  to  membership  is  as  follows : 
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Article  2.  Any  person  who  is,  or  has  been,  identified  with  the 
cause  of  education,  may  become  a  member  of  this  Institution  by  a 
vote  of  four-fifths  of  the  members  present  at  any  regular  meeting,  by 
the  payment  of  an  initiation  fee  of  one  dollar,  and  by  signing  the 
constitution. 

Many  subjects  of  general  interest  were  proposed  and  discussed  by 
the  members,  and  the  earnestness  evinced  by  those  present  affords 
ground  to  hope  for  abundant  and  valuable  results  from  this 
movement.  The  provisions  of  the  constitution  adopted  embrace  a 
variety  of  important  topics  connected  with  the  conduct  of  schools  of 
every  grade,  private  and  public,  classical,  technical  and  scientific ; 
the  literature,  history  and  laws  of  schools  ;  methods  of  instruction  ; 
the  publication  of  an  educational  journal ;  and  indeed  whatever  per- 
tains to  the  interests  of  teachers  and  the  people.  Provision  was 
made  for  the  delivery  of  an  annual  address  before  the  Institute,  and 
for  the  preparation  of  essays  to  be  submitted  at  next  meeting,  on  the 
special  subjects  of  Normal  schools,  best  methods  of  educating  the 
two  races  in  the  State  so  as  to  secure  the  best  interests  of  both,  best 
method  of  teaching  the  ancient  languages,  and  phonography  as  a 
branch  of  study. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Institute  will  be  held  at  a  time  to  be  here- 
after designated  by  the  Executive  Committee.  The  following  are  the 
officers  elected  and  installed  : 

President — Hugh  S.  Thompson,  of  Columbia,  ist  Vice-President^ 
G.  A.  iWoodward,  of  Winnsboro.  2d  Vice-President—}.  B.  Patrick, 
of  Greenville,  yi  Vice-President — A.  P.  Pifer,  of  Newberry.  \tk 
Vice-President — D^H.  Townsend,  of  Union.  Corresponding  Secretary — 
B.  F.  Miller,  of  Greenville.  Recording  Secretary  and  Treasurer — M,.  M. 
Farrow,  of  Winnsboro. 


•  ■  ♦  <  • 


MISCELLANEA. 
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N  a  large  Teachers*  Institute,  in  one  of  our  largest  States,  the 
question  was  asked,  **  In  what  direction  is  Greenland  from  the 
North  Pole  ?  "  The  written  answer,  from  a  majority  of  the  teachers, 
was,  "  South  East ! "  ^ 

In  a  recent  examination  in  Iowa,  a  "  leading  teacher  "  was  asked  to 
analyze  and  parse  the  following  sentence :  "  See  the  blind  beggar 
dance."  He  said,  "  See  is  an  adjective  and  qualifies  blind ;  tJke  is 
a  definite  article  and  shows  the  relation  between  blind  and  see  ;  blind 
beggar  is  an  adverb  and  qualifies  dance.  It  is  a  simple  imperative 
sentence  of  which  see  the  blind  beggar  is  the  logical  subject." 

In  the  same  State  the  following  questions  and  answers  were 
recently  given,  in  a  written  examination :  "  What  method  of  reading 
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figures  do  we  use  ?"  "  Roman  !"  "  What  is  cancellation  ?"  "  The  art 
of  shortening  arithmetic  ! "  "  Give  a  reason  for  locating  the  tropics 
23M**  ^rom  the  Equator?"  "The  revolution  of  the  sun  around  the 
earth  !  "     Evidently  Iowa  needs  several  more  Normal  Schools. 

Professor  Jerome  Allen  has  recently  closed  a  very  successful 
series  of  Institutes  in  Iowa — the  last  of  which  was  a  Normal  Institute 
of  six  weeks,  at  Iowa  Falls.  During  the  autumn  he  is  engaged  to  hold 
Institutes  in  New  York,  Connecticut  and  Iowa. 

An  Ohio  member  of  the  school  board  delivered  the  following 
speech  at  a  recent  sitting  of  the  board  :  ''  I  rise  for  to — that  is,  to 
make  motion,  which  is  as  follows  :  Resolved:  That  there  are  no  need 
to  build  such  costive  school  houses  as  some  of  this  ere  board  is  pro- 
posin  to  'rect.  No,  Mr.  Cheermean,  I'm  'posed  to  spendin  money  for 
more  housen.  The  old  ones  are  pretty  good  yit,  and  for  to  go  to 
build  a  pretty  house  which  will  cost  $10,000,  or  more  yet,  its 
all  wasted." 

In  Constantinople,  a  Normal  School  for  Mussulman  girls  has  just 
been  opened,  under  the  direction  of  an  old  member  of  the  learned 
body  of  Ulema.  Instruction  will  be  given  in  Turkish.  Arabic  and  Per- 
sian, "  useful  knowledge,"  needle-work,  and  the  sewing-machine,  and 
by-and-by  in  the  French  language  and  the  piano.  Forty  pupils 
are  already  enrolled. 

An  interesting  discovery  is  reported  from  the  Mississippi  River, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Arkansas.  It  is  no  less  than  the  finding  of«an 
ancient  vessel  buried  under  an  island,  and  supposed  to  be  that  in 
which  De  Soto's  body  was  300  years  ago  sunk  at  midnight  in  the  midst 
of  the  river. 

It  is  said  that  a  German  savant,  engaged  in  exploring  the  plain  of 
Troy,  while  making  some  excavations  near  the  village  of  Cyplax,  sud- 
denly came  on  the  ruins  of  a  cyclopean  wall  about  eight  feet  thick. 
The  works  were  actively  pushed  on,  and  from  what  has  already  been 
brought  to  light,  it  is  thought  that  the  remains  of  the  famous  palace 
of  Priam  have  been  discovered.  The  part  of  the  ruins  already  uncov- 
ered exactly  tallies  with  the  description  of  the  palace  given  by  Homer 
in  the  "  Illiad." 

The  adherents  of  the  doctrine  of  "  natural  creation  "  claim  to  have 
solved  the  problem  of  the  "origin  of  life,"  the  substance  out  of  which, 
according  to  their  theory,  all  life  has  emanated,  they  call  Protoplasm. 
It  is  described  as  living  albumen,  and  is  said  to  be  the  only  contents 
of  the  cells  of  all  organized  beings.  There  is  a  microscopic  animal 
w^hich  consists  of  nothing  but  of  this  substance.  This  being  is  with- 
out any  organization,  and  its  movements  and  whole  life  is  merely 
••  chemical,"  its  motion  being  produced  by  nothing  but  the  influence 
of  the  oxygen  in  the  air,  which  continually  enters  into  combination 
iv'ith  the  different  elementary  constituents  of  the  mass,  causing  thus 
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expansion  and  contraction.  The  assimilation  of  food  is  entire  "j  y 
mechanical.  If  it  meets  any  substance  smaller  than  itself,  it  surroun«::^$ 
it  mechanically,  and  chemically  dissolves  and  assimilates  it.  Its  pr-^D- 
pagation  is  simply  a  division  into  two  parts.  It  cannot  be  denied  tW  ^t 
this  is  the  lowest  form  of  life  hitherto  observed.  But  how  can  t-lrm  is 
existence  solve  the  problem  of  life,  since  it  is  itself  a  "gn^ 
existence  }  "  Produce  first,  protoplasm  in  your  laboratories,  gent^l 
men  of  the  Darwinian  persuasion,  and  then  say  that  you  can  dispen 
with  a  Creator.  Your  expedient  merely  converts  the  Creator  of  m^^.n 
into  a  creator  of"  protoplasm,"  i.  e.,  still  a  creator  of  life. 

One  of  the  most  brilliant  of  academic  teachers  was  Henry  Gustt"  ji- 
vus  Magnus,  Professor  of  Physics  and  Technology  in  the  Univers-m  ty 
of  Berlin,  who  died  April  4th,  1870.  He  has  made  a  number  of  imp^iar- 
tant  discoveries  in  chemistry,  but  his  great  quality  was  that  o^a 
teacher,  and  in  this  respect  he  was  conspicuous  even  in  Berlin.  lE-^is 
lecture  room  was  always  filled  to  its  utmost  capacity.  He  has,  i>^r- 
haps,  made  more  converts  to  the  study  of  natural  science  than  ai.iiy 
other  professor  in  the  world.  His  latest  work  is  on  Emissi^isn, 
Absorption  and  Reflexion  of  Radiating  Heat,  just  publishec]  in 
Berlin. 

Gessing  says :  Let  us  suppose  God  the  Almighty  holding  in  liis 
right  hand  all  the  Truth  of  the  world,  and  His  left  nothing  but  ^ic 
irresistible  impulse  for  truth,  ever  awake  and  powerful,  but  trammeled 
with  the  condition  of  perpetual  error.  Let  us  further  suppose  "the 
Almighty  had  permitted  me  to  choose  between  these,  I  should  hvim- 
bly  seize  His  left,  saying :  O  my  Father,  this  for  me— pure  Truth*  is 
for  Thee  alone  ! 


-•-•- 
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CALKINS*S  New  Pbocabt  Objxot  Lsssons,>  just  from  the  press,  embod-^^ 
results  of  the  author's  experience  daring  the  past  eight  years  as 
tendent  of  Primary  Schools  in  the  City  of  New  York,  and  as  Lecturer  on 
pies  and  Methods  of  Teaching  in  the  Saturday  Normal  SchooL    The  anthor 
in  his  preface : 

"  It  is  well  known  that  the  majority  of  those  who  engage  in  School  teftck=^^|^ 
commence  its  daties  with  little  or  no  professional  training.    Their  prepare' 
for  this  work  osaally  consists  in  learning  the  several  branches  which  are  ^' 
rally  taught  in  school,  withoat  attention  to  the  methods  of  instruction, 
exercises  specially  adapted  to  train  the  mental  powers  of  children  ;  conseqis-^ 
these  teachers  enter  upon  their  daties  with  bat  little  knowledge  of  the  (>■ 
sopby  or  the  principles  which  should  guide  them  in  their  work.     To  mee^ 
condition  in  the  department  of  primary  edacation,  and  lead  teachers  to 
proper  steps  toward  success  in  their  work,  is  the  design  of  this  book." 

^    By  N.  A.  Calkins.    New  York  :  Harper  &  Brothers,    xamo.,  doth,  44a  psges,  price  |: 
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A  xoxTH  AGO  we  had  oooasion  to  notice  a  **  History  of  the  State  of  New 
York,"  prepared  by  Mr.  S.  8.  Randall,  and  to  take  exception  to  its  manner  and 
matter.  The  work  before  ns  s  presents  a  marked  contrast  to  that  production 
We  conld  not  ask  a  better  illnstration  of  what  a  history  should  be.  It  is  true 
that  the  former  work  was  intended  to  serve  as  a  text-book  in  the  Common 
Schools,  and  that  the  one  now  under  reyiew  is  offered  for  general  circulation, 
and  therefore  appeals  to  a  much  wider  set  of  readers.  But  the  need  is  not  essen- 
tially different  in  the  two  cases.  History  is  in  great  measure  the  chronicle  of 
coinseoatiye  eyents,  and  those  events  gain  their  significance  from  the  social  devel- 
opment  which  they  indicate,  and  specific  stages  in  that  development  may  be  of 
the  moet  momentous  importance,  and  yet  be  unaccompanied  by  any  serious  out- 
wird  oonvolsion. 

We  have  examined  Mommsen's  History  with  the  greatest  interest  It  is  not  a 
book  to  be  lightly  read  and  lightly  thrown  aside,  like  a  novel,  yet  it  is  as  enter- 
taining  as  fiction.  For  as  the  novel  is  an  attempt  to  depict  the  social  life  of  to-day, 
*>^  to  show  individual  action  as  affected  by  the  forces  and  ideas  now  current,  so 
this  aflbrds  us  a  glimpse  into  the  private  life  of  those  who  controlled  the  desti- 
i^M  of  the  mistress  of  the  world,  and  an  opportunity  to  watch  the  growth  and 
fluotoation  of  those  influences  which  have  contributed  so  largely  to  mould  the 
Virilization  of  all  following  ages. 

In  liis  theories  our  author  agrees  in  the  main  with  Kiebuhr,  but  he  makes 

^^^^t  reference  to  authorities.    He  is  content  to  give  the  result  of  his  researches 

ui  a  amoothly-flowing  narrative.    Without  entering  into  the  history  of  other 

i>Atioii8  further  than  is  necessary  to  explain  the  relation  subsisting  between  the 

^'^'^lUi  races  which  occupied  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  he  proceeds 

^  ixK^nire  into  the  character  and  probable  origin  of  the  tribes  which  peopled  the 

I^^^^u&sula  to  the  west  of  the  Adriatic    On  this  portion  of  the  subject  early  his- 

^T  throws  no  light,  and  legend  emits  but  flickering  and  confusing  gleams.   The 

^ost  reliable  data  appear  in  linguistic  affinities,  and  language  is  used  like  a 

^^'^'^^^Q  to  light  the  way  among  scattered  barbarians  down  to  times  which  have 

^^  c^  lecord  more  easily  decipherable. 

^he  probable  intimate  relationship  between  the  Greek  and  Latin  races  having 
^^'^  rtiown,  a  comparison  is  instituted  between  their  characteristic  ideas,  and 
^^  singular  fiict  is  pointed  out,  that  a  common  theory  should  at  so  early  a  period 
^^Q  produced  such  diverse  offspring  as  the  Latin  surrender  of  personal  freedom 
^  tliQ  interest  of  the  State,  and  Greek  individuality  at  the  ultimate  expense  of 
5^^  Common  weaL  The  Greek  unit  was  the  man — ^the  Latin  unit  the  fiemiily.  In 
^^y  the  individual  was  of  little  importance,  but  the  life  of  the  feonily  must  be 
^^^^erved  ;  consequently,  adoption  was  recognized  as  an  expedient  for  its  per- 
^^^U^tion,  under  legal  sanctions. 

^^^  wish  it  were  practicable  to  follow  through  the  inviting  field  here  opened  to 
^4id  that  space  would  allow  the  transcription  of  some  of  these  sober  but  vivid 
A^iftii^g^g^  j^  J2i  reading  Henri  Paine,  we  smell  the  odors  of  Naples,  and  drink 
^^  ^^«  glow  of  its  sunsets,  so  we  feel  here  the  reality  of  the  pictures  presented  to 
Qie  assurance  that  these  Latins  and  Samnites  and  Etruscans,  these  patricians 
^^  -L  plebeians,  though  so  different,  were  yet  the  actual  progenitors  of  the 
^^^'^Kkans  of  to-day.  We  watch  the  consolidation  of  tribes  into  a  nation,  the 
kxision  of  national  power  over  outlying  communities,  the  increase  of  agricul- 
and  traffic,  the  development  of  religious  ideas,  of  law,  and  of  art 
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Tho  first  volame  brings  as .  down  to  the  period  of  a  united  Italy,  about  2S0 
years  B.G.  The  stories  relating  to  this  epoch,  which  axe  often  employed  as 
records  of  fisu^t,  are  here  mostly  used  as  illostrations  of  certain  conditions  rather 
than  as  historical  statements.  The  second  Tolnme  terminates  with  the  fiUl  of 
Carthage,  and  embraces  a  forcible  sketch  of  the  moral  degeneracy  which  had 
already  began.  This  is  made  more  manifest  in  the  third  Tolome,  which  indodes 
the  revolationary  period,  and  ends  with  the  death  of  Solla,  78  years  B.C.  The 
literatare  of  the  day  is  also  reyiewed,  and  its  relation  to  the  state  of  public  and 
private  morals  carefally  indicated. 

Messrs.  Scribner  &  Co.  are  doing  the  American  pnblic  a  real  servioe  by  repab- 
lishing  this  work,  thoagh  it  seems  most  nnfortanate  that  they  should  hare 
selected  sach  thin  paper  for  the  second  volame,  thas  destroying  the  nnifbnnity 
of  what  otherwise  woald  have  been  a  very  handsome  set 

ThX    AhXBICAN     CoUiSOES  AND  TEX  AmXXICAN    PubIJC.       By    NotAH  PO8TKB, 

D.D.,  Professor  in  Yale  College.  285  pages.  We  commend  the  book  to  the 
perasal  of  all  sincere  edacators.  New  Haven,  Connectlcnt :  Charles  C.  Chai- 
field  &  Co. 

Fbsk  Russia.  By  William  Hxpwobtr  Decoiv,  author  of  *'  Free  America,** 
etc.    359  pages.    New  York  :  Harper  k  Brothers. 

Put  Youbsslf  in  His  Place.  By  Chablbs  Beads,  author  of  "  Hard  Cash,'* 
etc.    With  illustrations.    319  pages.    New  York  :  Harper  k  Brothers. 

The  WBrrmos  of  Aitne  Isabella  Thackebat.  With  illustrations.  New 
York  :  Harper  &  Brothers. 

The  Yicab  of  Bullhamfton  :  a  NoveL  By  Asthont  Tsoujope,  With  illus- 
trations.   300  pages.    New  York  :  Harper  &  Brothers. 

The  Juno  Stobies.  By  Jacob  Abbott.  Yov.  L,  **  Juno  and  Oeorgie,"  313 
pages.  Vol.  n.,  *' Mary  Osborne,"  301  pages.  These  are  very  excellent  atones 
for  children,  and  handsomely  published.    New  York :  Dodd  &  Mead. 

The  Men  Who  Aovebtise  :  an  Account  of  Successful  Advertisers,  together 
with  Hints  on  Advertising.  A  handsome  volume  of  872  pages— in  itself  a  monu- 
ment of  business  enterprise.  If  its  publishers  do  not  reap  as  rich  reward  as  any 
of  the  successftil  business  men  whom  they  sketch,  we  shall  be  mistaken.  New 
York :  Nelson  Chesman,  Publisher  for  Q-eorge  P.  Bowell  &  Co.,  Newspaper 
Advertising  Agents,  40  Park  Bow. 
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Some  interesting  archxological  discoveries  have  just  been  made  at 
Sakkara,  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  famous  Seripium  or 
Bullpits  in  Egypt.  In  removing  some  sand  heaps  the  workmen  came 
upon  an  antique  statue,  which  led  to  further  investigation,  and  an 
avenue  of  about  a  dozen  similar  relics  was  discovered.  These  works 
of  art,  which  consist  of  two  figures  seated  respectively  on  lions»  and 
four  others  on  horseback,  the  remainder  on  foot,  are  presumed  to  be 
those  to  which  Strabo  alludes. 


The  weight  of  the  Great  Pyramid,  according  to  Sir  John  Herschel's 
calculations,  is  12,760,000,000  pounds.  According  to  Perring,  the  pre- 
sent quantity  of  masonry  is  6,316,000  tons,  or  82,110,000  cubic  feet. 
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ENGLISH    LITERATURE. 

PART    ONE. 

"  Literature  is  the  immortality  of  speech.  It  embalms  for  all  ages 
tk£  departed  kings  of  learnings  and  watches  over  their  repose  in  the 
eternal  pyramids  of  Fame" 

ONE  hundred  and  ten  years  ago  the  Leviathan  of  Litera- 
ture, Samuel  Johnson,  wrote :  "  The  riches  of  the 
English  language  are  much  greater  than  they  are  com- 
monly supposed,"  and  the  eleven  decades  that  have  since 
elapsed,  have  emphasized  his  words  by  the  thousands  of 
volumes,  which  writers  in  Old  and  New  England  have 
added  to  the  stores  he  contemplated. 

There  has  been  much  thought  evolved  from  the  English 
mind,  and  during  the  past  twelve  centuries,  this  has  been 
recorded  in  the  books  of  our  language.  Come  with  me  into 
a  great  library.  The  volumes  are  arranged  in  accordance 
with  the  topics  of  which  they  treat.  Over  one  alcove  we 
read  Law ;  over  another  Medicine ;  over  another  Science ; 
and  over  another  Philosophy.  Does  the  literature  of  which 
we  are  treating  include  all  of  these  volumes  ?  We  are  told 
that  it  does  not. 

True,  we  speak,  and  very  properly,  of  the  literature  of  the 
law,  of  theology,  of  science ;  but  when  we  speak  of  litera- 
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ture  in  general,  we  refer  to  something  that  is  universal, 
catholic,  and  which  appeals  to  man  as  man  simplj-.  We 
must,  therefore,  exclude  from  our  idea  of  literature  all  which 
relates  to  the  positive  sciences.  Such  books  appeal  not  to 
man  as  man,  but  to  students  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  of 
a  special  sort.  De  Quincey  has  well  said  that  there  is  a 
literature  of  knowledge  and  a  literature  of  power.  The  for- 
mer fills  the  mind,  the  latter  strengthens  it.  It  is  the  latter 
which  we  propose  to  investigate. 

The  literature  of  power  is  neglected  in  our  schools.     Our 
plan — it  was  the  plan  of  the  Dark  Ages  also — ^is  to  rely  upon 
the  authors  of  Greece  and  Rome  as  the  means  to  the  develop- 
ment of  mental  strength.    Let  us  not  join  in  the  hue  and  cry 
injudiciously  raised  against  the  classics  as  school  studies. 
They  must  not  be  excluded.     Our  motto  should  not  be 
**  No  Latin  and  Greek,"  but  rather  "  More  English."    A 
thorough  study  of  our  native  speech  in  its  wonderful  growth, 
fascinating  literature,  and  composite  derivation,  affords  a 
stimulating  drill,  and  leads  to  comprehensive  thought  as 
well  as  to  great  delicacy  of  taste.    "  It  is  common,"  says 
Dr.  Johnson  again,  "  to  overlook  what  is  near,  by  keeping 
the  eye  fixed  upon  something  remote,"  and  this  is  what  we 
are  doing  when  we  neglefct  our  own  literature  to  cultivate 
acquaintance  with  that  of   another  land.      Shall  we  not 
encourage  our  sons   and  daughters  to  wander  over  the 
charming  fields  of  poetry,  guided  by  our  Chaucer,  Milton, 
Shakspeare,  Watts  and  Tennyson  ?    Is  it  a  small  privilege 
for  them  to  search  out  the  differing  beauties  of  the  prose  of 
Bacon,  Herbert,  Addison,  Johnson,  Froude,  Motley,  Haw- 
thorne and  Thackeray?    Aye,  will  not  loving  comnranion 
with  the  masters  of  thought  and   expression  ennoble  our 
children,  strengthen  their  minds,  and  beget  in  them  a  praise- 
worthy ambition  to  develop  their  own  resources  ? 

Suppose  we  had  in  one  room  a  series  of  thirteen  alcoves, 
upon  the  shelves  of  which  were  chi;onologically  arranged 
specimens  of  the  books  written  in  England  and  America 
during  each  of  the  centuries  since  the  year  six  hundred. 
The  number  of  volumes  need  not  be  very  large  to  give  ub  a 
fair  view  of  the  whole  of  our  best  writers.  Let  us  now,  in 
imagination,  look  through  this  collection. 
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As  we  open  the  few  antique' volumes  in  the  alcoves  of  the 
^^rliest  dates,  we  find  that  we  can  scarcely  understand  them. 
The  language,  the  letters,  the  spelling  and  the  style  are 
sill  strange  to  us.  Further  examination  reveals  the  feet  that 
our  literature,  which  has  now  attained  magnificent  propor- 
'ftions,  has  passed  through  many  stages  of  growth,  as  well  in 
jregard  to  the  subjects  treated  as  to  the  style  and  spirit  of  its 
Siuthors.  To  trace  this  growth  and  to  enquire  for  its  causes 
'will  be  our  interesting  study. 

Looking  over  one  alcove  after  another,  we  are  attracted 
by  that  one  covering  the  period  between  fifteen  and  sixteen 
hundred,  because  the  names  of  the  authors  and  the  titles  of 
the  books  are  familiar  and  intelligible  to  us.  Not  far  apart 
we  find  the  works  of  Shakspeare,  Bacon,  Edmund  Spenser, 
Sir  Philip  Sidney,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  and  Ben.  Jonson, 
while  near  them  is  the  Bible  of  King  James,  in  the  very 
words  so  familiar  to-day.  Standing  before  this  alcove,  we 
notice  that  the  language  of  the  books  on  one  side  is  less  and 
less  like  what  we  now  call  English,  while  those  on  the  other 
hand  are  all  written  in  the  mature  language  of  to-day,  with 
but  minor  variations. 

We  are  prepared  to  say  that  at  some  data  between  fifteen 
and  sixteen  hundred  our  language  and  literature  were 
changed,  or  at  least  that  On  one  side  they  were  in  a  state  01 
immaturity,  and  on  the  other  in  a  state  of  maturity.  The 
year  1558  is  a  convenient  one  to  use  for  the  division,  for  it 
marks  the  opening  of  the  brilliant  reign  of  England's 
greatest  queen. 

We  have,  then,  two  g^nd  divisions  of  our  subject — Imma- 
turity and  Maturity.  As  the  blooming  peach  in  our  orchard 
did  not  arrive  at  the  perfection  that  so  charms  the  eye  and 
pleases  the  taste  in  a  moment,  but  was  ripened  by  the  con- 
tinuous rays  of  many  sunny  days,  so  our  literature  did  not 
drop  one  form  and  assume  another  at  once.  Maturity  in 
both  cases  was  the  result  of  growth  so  gpradual  as  only  to  be 
appreciated  in  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  process. 

This  view  we  shall  get  by  examining  the  books  in  each  of 
the  divisions  we  have  now  made.  Let  us  take  the  period  of 
Immaturity.  The  first  division  we  shall  very  naturally  call 
the  period  of  Original  English.    Writers  have  sometimes 
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applied    the  term  Anglo-Saxon  to  the  language  of  tV^ 
period,  using  a  modern  term  by  .which  it  was  intended  i 
indicate  the  composite  nature  of  the  language.    The 
Anglo-Saxon  was,  however,  not  used  at  the  period,  and      it 
has  been  shown  by  Max  Miiller  and  others  of  the  highest 
authority  that  the  language  was  English,  and  was  so  called 
by  those  who  spoke  it.    The  period  of  Original  English  ixxs&y 
be  said  to  end  about  the  year  1 1 50. 

A  new  influence  was  exerted  upon  our  language  a  and 
literature  after  the  conquest  by  the  Normans.  The  intaro- 
duction  of  a  new  social  political  and  linguistic  po'^^^^r 
resulted  in  a  conflict  between  the  English — which  is  a 
Gothic  language — and  the  French — ^which  is  of  Romamriic 
origin.  Thus  many  foreign  words  were  introduced,  tie 
form  of  Original  English  was  broken  up,  and  we  shall  ftxid 
it  convenient  to  speak  of  the  century  between  11 50  and  i^S^ 
as  the  period  of  Broken  English. 

The  natural  result  of  this  state  of  afiFairs  was  that  learned 
men  began  to  look  upon  English  as  an  unstable  language, 
and  those  who  wrote  used  Latin,  which  was  understood    ^ 
over  Europe.     Thus  for  a  century,  our  language,  thoufi'^ 
still  used  by  the  people,  was  dead  so  far  as  literature  is  c^>^- 
cerned.     It  has  been  called  the  period  of  stagnation,  but   it 
was  the  stagnation  that  we  notice  in  the  seed  before    ^^ 
appears  above  the  ground.     During  the  time  England  "^^^^^ 
severed  from  Normandy,  the  two  races  on  British  soil   t*-^^ 
become  somewhat  amalgamated,  the  universities  of  Oxfc^^ 
and   Cambridge  were   chartered   by  Henry  III.,  and    '^^^ 
Magna  Charta  was  signed  by  King  John.     Let  us  w^    ^^^ 
Dead  English  over  the  period  from  1250  to  1350. 

Even  the  superficial  student  of  English  history  will 
member  the  revived  national  spirit  that  was  so  marked 
the  earlier  years  of  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  when  the  y 
manry  were  asserting  their  claims  to  liberty,  and  were  usi^ 
solid  arguments  upon  the  field  of  battle.     The  pages  of  h 
tory  are  marked  by  the  names  of  Cressy  and   Poictie 
which  bring  up  the  deeds  of  Edward,  the  Black  Prince, 
their    yeoman    soldiery.      Literature    was    revived    wi 
patriotism,  and  among  the  writers  are  the  poets  Chauce^^^ 
and  Spenser,  the  translators  of  the  Bible,  John  Wiclif  an 
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am  Tindale,  and  the  author  of  the  Vision  concerning 

Plowman.     This  influence  is  apparent  from  1350  to 

which  we  may  call  the  period  of  Reviving  English. 

d  now  we  have  reached  the  beginning  of  the  period  of 

rity.    The  capture  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks  in 

caused  the  expulsion  of  many  learned  men  from  that 

Leo  X.  when  he  became  Pope  of  Rome,  and  before  that 

invited  these  men  to  Italy,  where  they  established 

IS  schools,  and  exerted  an  influence  over  all  Europe, 

period  is  known  as  that  of  the  Revival  of  Letters,  and 

lay  call  it,  so  far  as  our  literature  is  concerned,  the 

d  of  the  Italian  Influence.     It  was  a  time  of  progress  in 

'  department  of  human  activity,  a  fact  which  will  be- 

apparent  both  to  the  student  of  the  history  and  liter- 

of  the  period. 

ere  was  all  this  time  a  strife  in  England  upon  religious 
s.  The  Puritans  had  arisen  and  were  earnestly  incul- 
y  their  views.  Their  religious  and  political  power  in- 
ed  until  in  1649  they  beheaded  Charles  I.  in  front  of 
vn  palace  of  Whitehall.  Then  for  eleven  years  Oliver 
iwell  and  his  partisans  ruled  the  country.  This  strife 
:s  result  had  a  deep  and  lasting  influence  upon  liter- 
On  our  book-shelves  we  find  the  works  of  Fuller, 
ly  Taylor,  John  Bunyan,  Richard  Baxter,  and  of  many 
whose  names  and  books  are  still  green  in  our  memory, 
lust  write  in  distinct  characters  over  this  division,  the 
7«  Influence.  This  period  extends  from  1649  to  1660, 
he  Puritan  influence  was  felt  in  literature  both  before 
fter  those  dates. 

:he  latter  year  Charles  II.,  who  had  been  luxuriating 
;  gay  court  of  Louis  XIV,,  was  restored  to  the  throne 
;  ancestors,  and  his  bad  example  brought  many  dissi- 
is  into  England.  There  was  a  sudden  and  marked 
;e  in  fashions,  morals  and  literature.  The  Puritans 
leir  sober  black  dress  were  ridiculed.  The  theatres^ 
I  they  had  closed,  were  opened.  Lady  Castelmaine, 
Stewart  and  Nell  Gwy nne  presented  examples  of  vo- 
ous  sensuality,  which  the  minor  members  of  court 
s  were  not  slow  to  imitate.  Our  literature  was  mark- 
the  debasing  writings  of  the  comic  dramatists  whom 


*» 
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Macaulay  has  held  up  to  deserved  obloquy,  and  much  of  t 
other  literature  was  also  sensualized.  Still  there  was  puri 
in  the  nation.  When  Charles  II.  landed  on  his  native  s 
he  was  presented  with  a  costly  copy  of  the  Bible,  and, 
deference  to  the  better  sentiments  of  his  subjects,  the  roy:^ 
hypocrite  kissed  the  sacred  volume,  declaring  that  he  love^ 
it  above  every  thing  else!  Could  he  have  paid  a  great« 
compliment  to  the  true  nature  of  the  honest  English  hear~ 
From  1660  to  1700,  however,  example  proved  strongs 
than  precept,  and  our  literature,  instead  of  being 


manly,  deep,  and    earnest,   became    frivolous,  effeminal 
superficial,  and  trifling. 

The  next  change  showed  a  state  of  af&irs  entirely  ne* 
The  essays  of  Addison  and  his  associates,  addressed  to  tl 
higher  classes,  appear  to  have  begotten  the  newspaper 
addressed  to  the  people.      The  son  of  a  non7conformi5t^ 
butcher,  who  was,  of  course,  shut  out  from  the  public 
schools  and  universities,  obtained  an  insight  of  life  and 
nature  that  schools  do  not  furnish,  and,  being  of  the  people, 
wrote  for  the  people  with  boldness  and  acceptance.     From 
the  days  of  Daniel  Defoe  to  the  present  time,  the  people 
have  not  wanted  champions,  nor  have  they  been  slow  to 
assert  their  rights,  and  their  influence  is  manifest  in  the  pub- 
lications from  1 700  to  the  present  time.    Popular  taste  has 
not  always  made  the  same  demands  upon  authors,  and  we 
shall  be  interested  to  trace  the  changes  in  the  standard  of 
literary  excellence  during  this,  which  we   may  call   the 
period  of  the  People's  Influence. 

The  years  between  1700  and  1745  were  those  of  the  lite- 
rary life  of  Alexander  Pope,  who  attained  a  somewhat 
exceptional  popularity.  He  aimed  at  elegance  and  finish  in 
composition  as  good  in  themselves,  and  without  being  a 
truly  great  man  or  writer,  his  example  made  a  mark  upon 
the  literature  of  the  day.  We  may,  therefore,  speak  of  this 
as  the  Age  of  Pope. 

The  central  light  in  literary  circles  in  England  from  1745 
to  1800,  was  Samuel  Johnson.  He  wrote  with  earnestness 
and  force,  and  in  a  peculiar  style,  all  of  which  character- 
istics he  impressed  upon  much  of  the  literature  of  the  time. 
Let  us  call  this  the  Age  of  Johnson. 
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he  first  generation  of  the  present  century  saw  a  galaxy 

o£  p>oetical  writers  arise  and  flourish.   They  were  influenced 

to     some  extent  by  the  new  romantic  school  of  Germany, 

w-lxioh  aimed  to  overthrow  the  artificial  and  pedantic  style, 

w^hich  effort  was  of  beneficial  influence.    We  shall  call  this 

tin  ^    A£^  of  Poetical  Romance. 

he  year  1830  saw  the  downfall  of  Charles  X.  in  France, 
the  death  of  the  last  of  the  Georges  in  England,  and, 
d^J.x~ing  the  years  that  have  passed  since,  the  advance  of  the 
Id  in  freedom  and  material  prosperity  has  been  greater 
in  any  former  period  of  the  same  duration.  This  ma- 
^^r-ial  progress  has  given  tone  to  literature.  We  cannot 
^O'vv  continue  the  discussion,  and  must  be  satisfied  with  the 
ff^^^cral  remark  that  no  department  of  letters  has  progressed 
•apidly  as  that  of  Prose  Romance^  to  which  the  original 
I>etus  was  given  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  his  ever  famous 
verly  Novels. 

5t  us  now  look  over  our  alcoves,  and  see  how  we  have 
Systematized  the  books  on  our  shelves.    The  divisions  are 
and  simple. 
I^irst,  there  are  two  grand  periods  of  Immaturity  and  Ma- 
^^dty^  corresponding  with  the  stages  of  growth  in  the  realm 
^*^      Nature,  which  are  marked  by  the  year  of  Queen  Eliza- 
i's  accession  in  1558. 
I  n  the  first  of  these  we  found  four  stages  of  growth, 

I.  Original  Englishy  previous  to  11 50. 
IL  Broken  English^  11 50 — 1250. 
XlL  Dead  Englisky  1250 — 1350. 
IV.  Reviving  English^  1350 — 1558. 

^n  the  second  grand  division  we  also  marked  four  stages 
growth,  named  from  the  influences  by  which  they  were 


I.  The  Italian  Influence^  \H% — 1649. 
IL  The  Puritan  InfluencCy  1649 — 1660. 

III.  T/ie  French  Influence,  \66o — 1700, 

IV.  The  People's  Influence,  1 700 —  1 870. 

The  last  of  these  sub-divisions  we  found  convenient  to 
^^^nsider  under  its  four  aspects. 

I.  The  Age  of  Pope,  ijoo — 1745. 
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II.   The  Age  of  Johnson  J  iy^$ — 1800. 

III.  The  Age  of  Poetical  Romance^  i8cx) — 1830. 

IV.  The  Age  of  Prose  Romance^  i%2>o — 1870. 

These  divisions  are  natural,  and,  being  in  groups  of  fou 
easily  remembered.  Let  us  take  them  up  one  after  anoth 
and  examine  them  more  minutely,  The  schedule  we  ha 
delineated  shall  constitute  the  prenotion  which  Lord  Bacc 
recommends  every  one  to  establish  at  the  outset  of  an  inv( 
tigation.      "  Without  such  an  antecedent  general  appr 


hension,'*  says  Dr.  Shedd  in  his  Philosophy  of  History^  "  t 
mind  is  at  a  loss  where  to  begin,  and  which  way  to  proce 
The  true  idea  of  any  object,  is  a  species  of  preparata 
knowledge  which  throws  light  over  the  whole  field  of 
quiry,  and  introduces  an  orderly  method  into  the  wh 
course  of  examination.     It  is  the  clue  which  leads  throu 
the  labyrinth  ;  the  key  to  the  problem  to  be  solved." 

Let  us  keep  our  key  in  mind,  and  the  labyrinth  of  lit 
ature  will  be  plain  and  easily  comprehended. 

Arthur  Gilmait 


•  ■  ^  •  • 


UNIVERSITY   EDUCATION  IN   GERMANY. 

PART     FOUR. 

SO  far  we  have  regarded  the  German  University  simj> 
as  an  admirable  machine  for  instruction,  it  is  somethi 
more  than  this.     In  making  real  merit  the  condition  of  p 
motion,  it  has  attained  a  higher  aim — it  has  founded 
scientific  glory  of  the  country.     Every  privat-docent  kno 
that  his  only  chance  of  success  is  to  make  himself  known 
deeper  investigation,  and  better  work  than  his  rivals  c 
perform.     He  knows  too  that  his  personal  standing  is  in 
danger  from  intrigue  or  disgrace,  from  the  interference 
officials,  or  the  judgment  of  a  remote  superior  who  is  to 
won  by  flattery.     His  only  judges  will  be  his  peers,  the  pr 
fessors  of  other  Faculties,  under  the  protection  of  publ 
opinion.     The  scientific  reviews  proclaim  the  results  of  lu- 
studies,  and  the  students  spread  the  renown  of  his  instru 
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I.  His  future  is  sure — he  will  become  titular  or  supple- 
itary  professor.  No  power,  no  clique  can  prevent  him. 
;re  is  no  case  on  record  of  a  privat-docent  of  merit  who 

remained  in  the  second  rank.  The  secret  of  this  is  in 
t  German  freedom  from  centralization  which  fills  us  with 
(nishment.  The  privat-docent  of  a  great  university  leaves 
■ithout  fear ;  he  has  no  need  of  keeping  friends  or  a 
^erfiil  protector  there  in  order  to  be  assured  of  his  recall 
ome  fiiture  day.  He  is  certain  that  he  will  be  sum- 
led  from  his  exile  at  one  of  the  less-known  universities — 
i  as  Giessen,  Rostock,  or  Marburg — ^if  he  prove  him- 

worthy .  And  in  the  profound  calm  of  these  small 
us — inhabited,  as  Goethe  said,  only  by  professors,  philis- 
J,  students,  and  cattle — he  works  at  his  ease;  he  pro- 
^s  and  makes  himself  known.  Nothing  disturbs  him ; 
cely  do  rumors  of  the  life  of  the  world  reach  him.  We 
i  heard  one  of  the  celebrated  anatomists  of  Europe 
choff )  complain  of  the  excessive  distractions  of  Munich* 
lich  !  almost  as  animated  as  Versailles !  If  the  Germans 
i  styled  it  the  Northern  Athens,  it  is  certainly  not  on 
>iint  of  the  bustle  of  its  public  square.  Herr  BischofF 
tied  for  his  life  at  Erlangen,  where  he  had  made  his 
resting  researches  in  embryology,  and  formed  an  anato* 
tl  collection.  He  told  us  of  the  excitement  created  in 
aniversity  and  the  town  by  the  arrival  of  a  dead  croco- 

which  had  been  sent  thither  from  the  Jardin  des  Plantes 
aris.  His  assistants  and  pupils  were  kept  at  work  with 
almost  night  and  day,  in  order  that  nothing  of  the  pre- 
s  creature  might  be  lost ;  and  they  amassed  a  great 
ber  of  preparations  which  now  fill  the  anatomical  gal- 
.  Such  is  the  life,  such  are  the  momentous  incidents,  in 
e  insignificant  university  towns,  which  have  been  con- 
tly  adorned  by  the  most  illustrious  names  of  Germany. 
T  studying  and  lecturing  all  day,  the  young  professors 
ler  in  the  evening,  drink  a  glass  of  beer  together, 
lange  scientific  information,  discuss,  affirm  their  doc- 
3S,  and  excite  from  this  mutual  contact  greater  ardor 
:he  next  day's  work, 
ence  the  enormous  quantity  of  original  books,  memoirs, 

investigations  that  are  every  day  contributed  to  the 
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progress  of  knowledge  at  all  points  in  the  Germanic  terri-    I 
tory.    Among  all  the  nations  of  Europe,  Germany  is  by  far 
the  most  industrious  in  the  pursuit  of  truth.    We  do  not 
wish  to  be  understood  as  depreciating  French  science.  The 
two  countries  advance  on  diflferent  paths.    The  German 
works  are  all  detail,  erudition,  investigation ;  they  are  the 
result  of  patience  and  solid  information,  but  they  oftenjbck 
the  spark  which  makes  a  science  spring  from  a  single  book. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  Rhine  there  are  no  great  treatises- 
such  as  the  M^canique  Oleste  of  Laplace,  or  Cuvier's  Rt* 
clutches  sur  us  ossemem  fossiUsy  or  Bichat*s  Anatomic girUraU. 
Germany  registers  every  day  an  immense  number  of  fects 
which  have  been  observed,  of  points  of  knowledge  which 
have  been  acquired,  but  it  is  perhaps  deficient  in  the  art  of 
interpreting,  uniting,  and  separating  them  according  to  the 
process  of  a  strict  method.    At  the  present  time  our  neighs 
bors  have  as  many  systems  as  they  had  in  the  palmiest  days 
of  metaphysics.    The  philosophical  cycle  is  not  yet  closed-^ 
the  purely  scientific  era  is  not  yet  open.     In  a  word,  Ger- 
many is  more  under  the  weight  of  the  past  than  France;  tU^ 
middle  ages  yet  exist  there  in  a  thousand  forms — even  ^ 
the  university.    Let  us  open  the  door,  we  enter  the  hall  oi 
honor,  the  aula.    The  assembled  Faculty  is  presiding  at  tb^ 
ceremony  of  conferring  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicii^^' 
The  examinations  are  over.    Before  the  candidate  receiv^ 
his  diploma,  sealed  with  the  great  seal  of  the  Faculty,  a^*^ 
signed  by  the  dean,  the  usual  oath  is  administered.    T^f 
university  judge  reads  the  formula,  the  candidate  repeat^  ^ 
after  him,  his  hand  in  that  of  the  judge.     Now  this  c^^^ 
begins  thus :  "  I  do  solemnly  swear  to  practise  medicine, 
for  myself,  but  for  the  greater  glory  of  God,"  and  ends 
it  begins :  "  I  finally  swear  to  give  all  my  attention  to  sai* 
fying  religion  by  the  profession  which  I  shall  practice. 
God  and  His  Holy  Gospel  aid  me."     If  the  candidate 
Jew,  the  last  invocation  is  somewhat  modified.    Such  is 
ceremony  of  making  doctors  in  the  land  of  Fichte,  Schell 
and  Hegel.    This  oath,  which  may  clash  with  the  phi 
phical  opinions  of  the  candidate,  is  pronounced   in  L3- 
and  here  we  find  another  Gothic  peculiarity  in  the 
system,  namely,  that  the  Latin  plays  a  pedantic  role  t 
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(rf  which  we  since  the  revolution  have  hardly  a  trace  left. 
The  academic  discourses  are  in  Latin,  also  most  of  the 
theses,  and  these  last  always  contain  an  abridged  life  of  the 
young  doctor  in  Latin.  The  bulky  pamphlet,  which 
announces  at  the  beginning  of  each  semester  the  hours  ^nd 
subjects  of  the  lectures,  is  all  in  Latin.  The  amphitheatre, 
the  desk  elevated  above  the  benches,  recall  the  old  peda- 
gogic tradition.  The  words  fall  from  the  master  to  the 
pupil,  instead  of  being  addressed  to  him,  face  to  face,  as  is 
the  case  in  our  halls. 

However,  German  science  is  freeing  itself  gradually  from 
all  this  superannuated  apparatus,  and  instruction  is  under- 
going a    radical    transformation.      With    its    marvellous 
pliability,  it  is  entering  into  union  with  modem  tendencies. 
The  lecture-rooms  get  renewed  as  well  as  the  doctrines 
announced  there,  laboratories  rise  from  the  eartli,  the  appa- 
ratus becomes  complete,  and   the  sciences  of  life — ^most 
closely  connected  with  the  religious  and  social  problems  of 
the  time — ^lead  the  advance  in  this  great  movement.     In 
^rlin  the  Anatomical  Museum  is  lodged  in  a  building  of 
huge  but  elegant  proportions,  without  extravagance,  or  ill- 
placed  pretentious  ornaments ;  and  if  the  antique  paintings 
of  the  halls  occasionally  recall  the  old  German  spirit,  the 
Seneral  arrangement  of  the  building  is  planned  according 
to  the  latest  scientific  views.    It  contains  collections,  cabi- 
'^cts  of  instruments,  and  rooms  for  investigation.  The  lecture- 
'"Oom,  planned  like  our  own,  is  contrived  with  careful  parti- 
^larity ;  the  table,  covered  with  the  objects  of  demonstra- 
^on,  extends  into  the  vast  space  reserved  for  the  professor, 
^d  can  be  turned  in  any  direction.    The  rooms  for  the  lec- 
tures on  chemistry  and  physics  are  also  especially  arranged 
According  to  the  necessities  of  those  subjects. 

"Xhe  generosity  which  has  been  lavished  at  Berlin  on  the 
P'-^ujtical  study  of  anatomy  is  rivalled  at  Bonn.  The  Prus- 
•*^^  Government  has  expended  about  800,000  thalers  for  the 
*^l>oratories  of  these  two  cities,  the  kingdom  of  Hanover 
^l>Out  100,000  thalers  for  that  of  GOttingen,  the  little  Duchy 
^^  Baden  ioo,oCx>  thalers  for  the  laboratory  at  Heidelberg — 
5*^^  finest  and  now  the  most  celebrated  of  all  Germany.  It 
^^    called  the  Palace  of  Nature  (Natur-Pallast).    It  is  the 
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domain  of  Helmholtz.  He,  after  having  studied  at  Berlin, 
became,  while  still  quite  young,  professor  at  the  university 
of  K<3nigsberg.  The  importance  of  the  works  which  he 
published  there  secured  his  call  to  Bonn,  where  he  taug-ht 
anatomy  and  physiology.  The  Prussian  Government  then 
committed  the  error  of  not  retaining  a  man  of  such  value, 
even  at  some  cost.  The  Government  of  Baden,  with  mox"C 
wisdom,  made  him  an  offer  which  succeeded  in  establishirig 
him  at  Heidelberg.  This  was  in  1857.  The  new  professor 
had  full  power  to  arrange  his  laboratory  to  suit  himself,  a.ri.d 
to  create  an  establishment  worthy  of  the  great  discover!^ 
he  already  foresaw.  The  Natur-Pallast  has  special  chemical, 
physical,  and  physiological  laboratories,  in  which  nothing*  is 
lacking  that  is  necessary  for  the  study  of  the  sciences  of  life. 
The  NatuT'Pallast  is  one  of  the  glories  of  this  happy  little 
country  of  Baden.  The  Parliament  votes  every  year  the 
sum  necessary  for  its  support,  and  when  the  professors  3^ 
it  they  give  additional  sums  for  important  acquisitions. 
HeidelbeVg  has  also  Bunsen;  Berlin  has  deprived  it  of 
Kirchhoff.  At  Heidelberg  were  begun  the  great  investig^ 
tions  in  spectrum  analysis,  which  are  revealing  to  us  the 
composition  of  the  stars.  And  so  this  university,  which  ^was 
celebrated  a  few  years  ago  for  the  study  of  law,  is  now  the 
centre  of  the  physical  and  physiological  science  of  Euroj>c« 
One  German  State  maintains  the  Natur-Pallast  from  i^ 
treasury,  keeps  Helmholtz  and  Bunsen,  attracts  all  the 
students  of  Germany  and  all  the  savants  of  Europe  to  o^^ 
of  its  universities,  and  the  State  which  does  all  this  is  ^^^ 
larger  than  three  of  our  departments. 

The  eighteenth  century  gave  French  science  the  prep^^^^ 
derance  in  Europe,  In  1795,  Pallas,  a  German,  printed  *^ 
St.  Petersburg  his  Tableau  physique  et  topographique  d^  ^ 
Tauride  in  French.  Until  1804  the  Memoirs  of  the  Acad^'^^y 
of  Berlin  were  issued  in  French ;  French  had  become 


language  of  learning  throughout  the  Continent.     All  t:^- -**; 
advance  has  been  lost.    The  wars  of  the  Empire,  crowr^  ^^ 
by  the  awakening  of  German  nationality,  were  the  signal        ^ 
a  violent  reaction  which  extended  to  literature  and  scier»^^^^ 
The  universities,  after  having  raised  the  theory  of  educat:i 
to  a  lofty  height,  are  now  founding  its  practice  on    "*^  ^ 
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idest  basis.    The  German  mind  has  been  renewed  by 

n ;  it  quits  its  secular  swaddling-clothes,  and  enters  into 

maturity  of  the  modern  spirit  with  all  the  advantage  of 

inrivalled  system  of  education.    Therefore  tlie  influence 

jermany  in  science  goes  on  increasing  in  Europe.    A 

months  ago,  a  privat-docent  of  Berlin,  appointed  profes- 

at  the  capital  of  Holland,  began  his  course  in  German. 

reason  which  he  gave  to  his  astonished  hearers  was, 

German  was  henceforth  the  universal    language  of 

nee.     Even  at  Paris  a  sort  of  unmanly  discouragement 

fallen  upon  us ;  the  biological  sciences  themselves  have 

vn  a  tendency  to  become  Germanized  even  in  the  land 

)uffon,  Bichat,  and  Geoffroy  Saint-Hilaire.    This  is  a 

Dus  matter,  and  well  demands  the  attention  of  those  who 

anxious  to  see  France  resume  a  position  in  science  that 

1  be  worthy  of  her.    Patriotism  must  seek  some  means 

elighting  at  any  cost  the  torch  of  truth  which  France, 

lays  gone  by,  held  higher  than  all  the  nations  of  the 

:ld. 

George  Pouch  et. 


•  ■  ♦  >  ♦ 


ELOCUTION. 

^HE  money  which  sustains  our  public  schools  is  not 

a  gfift,  but  money  well  invested.  The  State  expects  to 
sive  it  again,  with  interest.  There  are  only  two  ways  in 
ch  this  debt  can  be  returned*  viz.,  by  the  hands  or  by  the 

of  the  recipients.  Technical  education  may  instruct 
hands,  but  intellectual  education  is  requisite  in  order  to 
ify  the  lips  to  perform  this  duty.  Without  Elocution, 
lectual  education  is  incomplete.  A  well-stored  mind, 
out  a  knowledge  of  that  art,  may  be  likened  to  a  reser- 
without  a  main  to  conduct  its  waters  to  the  city.  True, 
B  are  other  artificial  channels,  but  history  proves  that 

are  not  so  effective  to  convey  instruction  to  mankind 
ic  one  formed  by  nature.  The  Koran  was  "  written  **  by 
omet — but  the  Gospel  was  "  preached  "  by  Jesus  Christ 

not  singular  then,  that,  with  us,  the  art  of  speaking  has 
1  so  sadly  neglected?     Young  children,  before  they 
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enter  our  public  schools,  are,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten, 
naturally  eloquent ;  they  seldom  spealc  without  action,  and 
their  actions  are  graceful  because  they  are  natural;  but, 
when  they  enter  our  schools,  the  first  thing  they  gcncrallj 
find  out  is,  that  they  have  each  two  arms  too  many.  Four, 
six,  or  eight  years  pass, — no  practise,  no  improvement ;  the 
neglected  talent  is  forgotten,  it  has  returned  to  the  Giver; 
in  all  probability,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  never  to 
be  reclaimed. 

Doubtless   the   chief  reason    why   Elocution    has  been 
neglected  is,  that  it  cannot  be  taught  collectively.    It  is 
an  art  which  must  be  cultivated    rather  than  imparted. 
It  deals  with  the  mind  and  with  the  feelings,  and  these  differ 
in  different  individuals.    Machine    Elocution    classes  are 
therefore,  and  consequently  must  be — ^failures.     In  teaching 
it,  general  laws  are  necessary,  but  minute  particularizations 
are  only  needed  by  advanced  scholars.    Instruction  should 
be  given  to  junior  classes  by  example  rather  than  precept 
The  highest  flights  of  oratory  cannot  be  described  by  writingi 
and  are  not  to  be  attained  methodically  by  rigid  obedience  to 
rules.    No  sight  is  more  painful  to  an  educator  than  to  hear 
and  see  a  child  deliver  a  recitation  with  measurably  correct 
tones  and  actions — but  without  feeling.    The  first  thing 
a  good  actor  does,  when  appointed  on  a  new  part,  is  to 
study  the  character  he  is  to  represent.    So  likewise,  a  child 
must  comprehend  a  selection  before  it  can  deliver  the  same 
with  success.    Some  youths  have  a  foolish  idea  that  the 
practise  of  Elocution  is  unnecessary,  that  when  the  time 
comes  for  them  to  speak  in  public,  they  will  catch  the  ability 
to  do  so,  as  babies  take  the  measels.    This  is  a  grave  error. 
No  orator  ever  attained  em^inence  without  much  study  and 
practise.     To  some,  it  is  true,  the  requisite  labor  is  not 
a  task  but  a  delight.    Of  course,  as  age  advances,   this 
necessary  efiFort  becomes  more  onerous.     How  important, 
then,  to  commence  early  in  youth  I     It  has  been  stated  that 
almost  all  very  young  children  are  natural  orators,  and,  this 
being  so — does  it  not  justify  us  in  demanding  that  this  talent 
in    them   shall    be    carefully    cultivated    from    their    first 
admission  into  our  primaries  ? 
In  the  practise  of  Elocution,  children  are  learning  more, 
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ir  more,  than  how  to  speak  well,  though  that  alone  is  a  very 
jeat  desideratum.  They  are  improving  their  memories  and 
xpanding  their  minds.  There  is  a  difference  between 
eading  and  speaking.  It  is  easy  to  read  Milton's  Morning 
rayer,  but  he  who  recites  it  well  must  stand  in  paradise, 
his  development  of  the  imagination  is  the  true  corrective  of 
lat  materialism  of  the  age  which  fills  our  cities  with 
imes.  It  has  of  late  been  asserted  by  influential  presses, 
lat  the  pupils  of  our  public  schools  do  not  even  read  well, 
hen  the  production  of  easy  and  able  speaker^  ought,  with 
lem,  to  be  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception.  If  we 
ould  improve  this  state  of  things,  the  reformation  must 
eminence  in  our  Normal  Schools.  It  is  more  important 
lat  our  teachers  should  be  model  readers  and  speakers 
^an  that  they  should  be  advanced  mathematicians.  With  the 
Kample  of  Demosthenes  before  us,  as  regards  the  acquisition 
f  a  knowledge  of  the  art  of  Elocution,  the  word  "  impossi- 
le  "  is  not  in  the  dictionary.  Let  us  hope  that  the  time  will 
oon  arrive,  when,  at  our  school  exhibitions,  the  public  will 
ot  rest  content  with  listening  to  the  declamations  of  pupils 
nly,  but  will  expect  to  be,  and  will  be  gratified  with  hearing 
so  fix)m  the  artists  who  take  charge  of  the  Oratorical 
apartments.  When  this  is  the  case,  we  shall  expect  to  see 
eat  improvement,  not  only  in  reading,  but  in  all  that 
neral  knowledge  to  which  it  forms  the  entrance. 

R  W.  Hume. 


•  *  ♦  • » 


WHAT  IS  A    SENTENCE? 

M  reply  to  this  inquiry,  a  writer,  signing  himseff  •*  B." 
in  the  American  Educational  Monthly  for  July, 
s,  "  Prof.  Andrews,  in  his  '  First  Latin  Book,'  gives  the 
test,  most  concise,  and  beautiful  definition  that  I  know 
In  the  English  language.  It  is  [that  a  sentence  is]  *  a 
ught  expressed  in  words.'  Thought  is  the  primary  ele- 
it — words,  a  secondary." 

:ither  "B.'s"  knowledge  of  "neat  and  beautifiil"  English 
nitions  is  quite  limited,  or  else  he  has  given  very  little 
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thought  to  this  definition  in  particular ;  for,  however  c 
it  may  be,  it  is  far  from  being  correct,  and  consequent 
scarcely  be  called  with  propriety  either  neat  or  beau 
The  object  of  speech  is  unquestionably  to  give  expi 
to  thought ;  hence  sentences  should,  and  general 
embody  one  or  more  thoughts.  But  to  say  that  thoi 
"  the  primary  element"  of  a  sentence  considered  in  a 
matical  point  of  view,  is  to  speak  without  due  conside 
Thought  is  primary  to  a  sentence  only  as  a  bird  is  p: 
to  a  bird-cage.  That  is,  as  a  cage  is  made  to  hold  a  b 
a  sentence  is  constructed  to  be  the  conventional  dw 
place  of  some  thought — with  this  difiFerence,  that  a  < 
generally  made  with  reference  to  some  prospectiv( 
possibly  not  yet  hatched  or  likely  to  be  for  some  t 
come ;  while  a  sentence  is  made  with  reference  to  a  p 
lar  thought  already  conceived,  if  not  matured  and 
The  thought  is  in  the  sentence  only  as  a  tenant.  Tl 
tence — the  cage  of  the  thought — ^as  such,  is  a  struct 
words.  Expel  the  thought,  or  fail  to  see  it  if  it  is  1 
there,  and  the  words  become,  indeed,  "  an  unmeanu 
tence."  But  they  form  a  "  sentence  "  still,  for  all  tha 
as  a  cage  is  as  much  a  cage  though  utterly  devoid  of  i: 
when  its  soul,  the  favorite  songster,  has  flown  or  di< 
left  it  empty  or  voiceless.  To  say,  therefore,  that  tl 
is  "  the  primary  element  *'  of  a  sentence  is  like  sayin 
your  canary  is  the  primary  element  of  the  cage  from 
it  sings  to  you.  Undoubtedly,  in  the  one  case  the  th 
as  in  the  other  the  bird,  is  the  primary — perhaps  the 
object  of  interest  or  value ;  but  a  sentence  as  such 
"  elements,"  both  primary  and  secondary,  consists  so 
words  and  points — or,  in  brief,  of  words.  To  define 
tence,  therefore,  as  "a  thought  expressed  in  words* 
more  philosophical  or  correct  than  it  would  be  to  d 
bird-cage  as  "  a  bird  confined  in  a  thing  of  wire  or  -< 
As  a  cage  is  a  structure  for  holding  a  bird,  so  a  sente 
a  structure  for  holding  a  thought.  But  inasmuch  \ 
tences  without  thought  are  most  unnatural,  stupid,  i 
able  things — in  fact,  unworthy  of  notice — we  should 
define  a  sentence  as  "  a  combination  of  words  desig 
embody  a  thought,"  though  this  might,  all  things  consi 
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be  sufficiently  correct.    We  should  rather  say,  that  **  a  sen- 
tence is  a  combination  of  words  not  separated  by  a  full  stop 
embodying  one  or  more  thoughts" — going  on  the  principle 
that  sentences  generally  do  possess  some  meaning.      The 
combination  so  called  is  a  structure  of  words.    These,  there- 
fore, are  its  "  elements."      Accordingly  we  speak  of  sen- 
tences as  long,  short,  well-constructed  and  ill-constructed. 
Thoughts  we  speak  of  as  sweet,  pleasant,  vain,  holy — but 
never  as  long,  short,  gprammatical,  or  ill-constructed.     It  is 
true,  we  may  and  often  do  speak  of  sentences  with  reference 
to  the  nature  or  form  of  the  thoughts  embodied  in  them. 
This  is  the  case  when  we  call  language  sublime  or  clear,  or 
when  we  pronounce  a  sentence  a  declarative,  or  an  interro- 
gative, or  an  imperative,  or  an  exclamatory  sentence.    But 
^  a  thing  of  grammar  or  analysis,  a  sentence  is  a  structure 
of  vfords^  consisting  of  subject  and  predicate,  which  in  turn 
consist  each  of  one  or  more  words — not  of  thoughts,  but  of 
symbols  of  thoughts. 

X.  X. 


HUMANISM  ARRAIGNED  BY  REALISM. 

tiROF.  Henry  Morton,  the  President  of  the  Stevens 

"^     Institute,  is  an  enthusiast  for  natural  science,  and  seems 

^^  favor  an  almost  exclusive  training  of  youth  in  it.     In  an 

address  delivered  at  the  inauguration  of  the   Institute  he 

s: 


It  will  perhaps  be  urged  by  some  that  no  educational  system  can 
.  ^  a.  complete,  full,  and  satisfactory  mental  training  which  does  not 
delude  as  an  essential  feature  the  classical  languages  and  literature 
^*^d  the  metaphysical  studies.  To  this  objection,  we  answer  that 
^^^sical  language  and  metaphysics  are  so  fdiX  from  being  essential  to 
^^^nd  mental  culture  ;  that,  on  the  contrary,  when  allowed  to  have 
^^olusive  sway,  they  tend  to  dwarf  and  cripple  the  human  intellect 
^'^  ^lie  most  lamentable  manner,  and  we  prove  this  assertion  by  an 
il  to  the  literary  history  of  the  world.    * 


VTe  may  answer  to  this,  that  exclusive  enthusiasm  for  any 

^^cialty  whatever  tends  to  cripple  the  human  mind,  and  to 

\    ^^^pacitate  it  for  all  higher  views.    The  very  way  Prof. 
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Morton  attempts  to  define  his  position  seems  to  show  this 
with  peculiar  force.  Those  that  claim  classical  education 
to  be  an  essential  item  of  general  culture  can  evidently  not 
be  refuted  by  the  reply  that  the  study  of  the  classics,  when 
it  is  allowed  to  be  exclusive,  tends  to  cripple  the  mind.  If 
our  educators  would  but  try  to  understand  first  the  merits 
of  the  question  they  are  discussing !  The  Humanists  of  ttme 
present  day  are  very  far  from  claiming  "  exclusive  sway"fc^r 
classical  and  metaphysical  training.  But  what  they  claixni 
is,  to  g^ve  to  youth  first  and  before  all  other  things  the  rr^ 
possession  of  their  own  minds ;  and  only  then,  when  this  pos- 
session is  fully  secured,  to  admit  them  to  the  study  of  expc  ^- 
imental  science.  By  reversing  this  necessary  order,  'to 
which  reversal  some  of  our  modem  American  educators  a::c^ 
only  too  much  inclined,  we  shall  produce  Vogts,  Huxley^  ^ 
and  Davidsons ;  but  no  Newtons,  Keplers,  Humboldts,  Kantt:^^ 
and  Schillers.  The  further  claim  of  the  Humanists  tL^t 
only  the  classics  can  give  to  the  youthful  mind  the  rc^ 
"  possession  of  itself "  is  the  point  which  the  scientific 
enthusiasts  of  our  days  generally  disregard — because  th^J 
are  unable  even  to  discuss  it.  In  our  opinion,  the  wh(^^^ 
controversy  has  long  been  decided  in  favor  of  the  Huma 
ists.  But  it  is  a  favorite  maxim  of  our  "  Realists  "  to  igno: 
absolutely  what  has  been  proved  too  evident  long  ago,  ar:^^ 
to  appeal  with  refuted  reasons  to  the  imperfect  judgme^^^^ 
of  the  half-educated. 


»>  •  > » 


EDUCATIONAL    LEGISLATION. 

AN  Act  was  passed,  during  the  recent  session  of  tl 
New  York  Legislature,  creating  a   Department 
Education  designed  to  unite  the  fragmentary  systems 
supervision  exercised  by  the    State  over  all  institutior::::^^ 
of  education,  whether  public  or  private,  including  bo" 
Academic  and  free  public-schools,  which  the  State  in 
degree  fosters  or  supports.     The  system  has  been  doubl 
headed,  consisting  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instructii 
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in   charge  of  the  free  schools,  and  the  Board  of  Regents 
having  supervision  of  incorporated  colleges  and  academies. 

For  many  years  there  has  been  a  constantly  increasing 
sentiment  that  some  change  should  be  made,  that  would 
give  unity  and  vigor  alike  to  all  the  educational  work  of  the 
State,  of  whatever  class  or  grade,  and  harmonize  conflicting 
interests. 

It  has  been  claimed  that  the  Board  of  Regents  was  a 
useless  appendage  to  the  educational  machinery;  a  body 
ornamental  and  highly  respectable,  but  lacking  vitality  and 
cflficiency ;  whose  work  consisted  chiefly  in  the  distribution 
of  a  few  thousand  dollars  and  the  annual  compilation  of  a 
voluminous  catalogue  of  the  institutions  subject  to  their 
visitation,  submitted  as  a  report  to  the  Legislature.    This 
sentiment,  whether  just  or  not,  found  full  expression  at  the 
I^te  Constitutional  Convention,  in  an  efibrt  which  sought 
the  entire  abolition  of  the  Board  of  Regents.    Again,  a  bill 
to  that  effect  was  introduced  into  the  Legislature  of  1869. 
No  definite  action  was  taken,  but  near  the  close  of  the 
session  a  resolution  was  passed,  requesting  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction  "  to  inquire  into  the  propriety 
of  abolishing  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  University,  and  to 
report  to  the  next  Legislature,  without  expense  to  the  State, 
^l^at  legislation,  if  any,  is  necessary  to  place  our  colleges, 
^ademies,  and  free  schools  under  a  more  efficient  manage- 
ment," 

In  response  to  this  resolution,  the  Superintendent,  Hon. 
^t>ram  B.  Weaver,  made  an  able  and  comprehensive  report, 
"^  which,  while  he  exonerates  the  Board  of  Regents  from 
n^a-ny  of  the  aspersions  which  have  been  cast  upon  it,  he 
submits  specific  recommendations  for  the  action  of  the 
^gislature,  which  have  been  chiefly  embodied  in  the  Act 
^ferred  to.  The  Act  does  not  abolish  the  Board  of  Regents, 
"^t  limits  the  term  of  office  of  members,  hereafter  to  be 
elected,  to  ten  years,  and  makes  the  Board  a  part  of  the 
*^^partment  of  Education,  reporting  to  the  Superintendent 
^  do  the  trustees  of  normal  schools,  county  school  commis- 
sioners, and  all  other  bodies  or  persons  upon  whom  are 
^^Volved  special  duties  in  the  various  departments  of  the 
^Ucational  work  of  the  State,  each  distinctive  in  their 
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character,  but  all  responsible  to  one  head.  In  the  same 
manner  do  the  Regents  of  the  University  of  Michigan 
report  to  the  head  of  the  educational  department  in  that 
State. 

It  thus  g^ves  unity  to  the  control  of  the  educational 
machinery  of  the  State.     It  sets  aside  the  objections  urged 
against  the  former  organization,  that  the  management  of 
classes  in  academies  for  the  education  of  common-school 
teachers,  the  supervision  of  academical   departments    in 
public  schools,  etc.,  involved  a  conflict  of  jurisdiction.     It 
places  the  State  Normal  School  at  Albany  under  the  chai^ 
of  a  local  board  of  trustees  in  the  same  manner  as  the  seven 
other  normal  schools  of  the  State.     It  continues  the  duties 
of  the  Regents  in  the  visitation  of  colleges  and  academies, 
and  adds  to  them  the  visitation  of  the  State  Normal  Schools. 
It  also  continues  them  in  independent  charge  of  the  State. 
Library,  State  Museum  of  Natural  History,  State  Boundary 
Monuments,  etc. 

It  is  a  happy  feature  of  the  present  plan  that  a  questic^xi, 
which  seemed  to  demand  some  radical  remedy,  that  w^^ 
felt  of  so  much  importance  as  to  command  the  attention  a^Kid 
earnest  consideration  of  the  ablest  men  in  the  Constitutioir^ai 
Convention  and  the  State  Legislature,  should  have  b^^n 
settled  in  so  simple  and  satisfactory  a  manner. 

The  legislative  and  popular  approbation  has  been  incul- 
cated by  the  fact  that  the  bill  was  supported  by  the  leadix^g; 
representatives  of  both  parties  in  both  houses  of  the  Legis- 
lature, and  has  been  endorsed  by  leading  public  journals  ^>f 
both  parties  throughout  the  State.  Under  the  circi»«3^' 
stances,  it  appears  somewhat  remarkable  that  the  Goverr*-^' 
has  not  yet  acted  upon  this  bill,  which  embodies  such  a  w^i^c 
and  popular  measure  of  reform. 

One  effect  of  the  bill  would  be  to  terminate  the  office  ^* 
the  present  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction ;  but  t  ^^ 
confidence  of  the  Legislature  in  his  fitness  for  the  positi^^^ 
was  shown  in  the  fact  that  he  was  designated  in  the  l^i**' 
without  partizan  opposition,  as  the  head  of  the  new  Depa^-^^' 
ment. 

We  print  the  bill  entire,  as  a  matter  of  general  interest  ^ 
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AS    ACT 

0  GaxAXB  A  I>zpAxnaaR  or  EzmcATiox,  avd  tx  Beoabd  to  the  Beqekts 

ow  ram  UaofxiBiXT  of  thx  Statb  or  New  Yobz. 

[V  Feofile  qf  fhe  8Ude  if  Xe»  Tork^  Rtprtsenkd  in  Senate  and  Assembly,  do  enact 

mtfoUovu: 

ffipwiw  1.  Tha  deptftmenft  of  pnblie  infirnetion  and  the  office  of  snperin- 
wdBBfc  of  pablio  instnietioii  «re  hereby  abolished. 

8e&  %.  A  dopftrtment  of  eduoation  and  the  office  of  State  anperintendent  are 
Mrabj  noted.  The  pieaeat  snperintendent  of  public  inBtmction  shall  be 
wb  aupqiintendgnt  of  education  for  a  term  commencing  on  the  day  this  Act 
aflbet^  tad  ending  on  the  first  Toea&y  of  April,  one  thousand  eight 
end  eerentj-tfaxee.  Thereafter  the  term  of  said  office  shall  be  three 
eomiiieBeing  on  the  next  day  after  an  election  thereto,  and  continuing 
ibC3  ft  ■QBceasoir  shall  be  doly  elected.  On  said  first  Tuesday  of  April,  one 
boveead  eighl  hundred  and  seventy-three,  and  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  April  eyery 
UM  year  thenafter  a  aaperintendent  sball  be  elected  by  joint  ballot  of  the 
enete  said  AsMmb|j.  Bnt,  in  case  of  a  vacancy  occurring  in  said  office  before 
be  ei^izBtioii  of  the  term  for  which  any  superintendent  shall  haye  been  elected, 
sen  ft  eaperintendent  shall  be  elected  in  the  maimer  aboye  proyided,  upon  the 
net  Toeedaj  of  April  next  after  the  occurrence  of  such  yacancy,  for  a  fall  term 
r  jeexe^  end  upon  the  flist  Tuesday  of  April  eyeiy  third  year  thereafter. 

8b  The  said  eoperintendent  shall  haye,  in  addition  to  those  conferred  or 
bj  this  Aet^  all  the  powers,  and  shall  be  charged  with  all  the  duties 
mtofim  Tseted  in,  or  imposed  upon,  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

Sbc.  4.  His  salary  shall  be  five  thousand  dollars  a  year,  payable  quarterly,  by 
le  treftsaxer,  on  the  warrant  of  the  comptroller. 

Sbc  &  Whererer  the  words  "  Department  of  Public  Instruction  "  or  *'  Snper- 
rty^irUmi:  of  Publio  Instmctiou  **  occur  in  the  laws  of  the  State,  they  shall,  for 
Q  Aitnre  purposes  of  such  laws,  be  construed  to  mean  department  of  education 
nd  superintendent  of  education,  respectiyely. 

8bc.  6.  The  Begents  of  the  Uniyersity  of  the  State  of  New  Tork  shall  be  nine- 
sen  in  number,  including  those  now  in  office  who  were  elected  by  joint  ballot 
f  Hie  Senate  and  Assembly,  and  who  shall  continue  to  be  regents  during  life, 
r  until  other  offices  shall  be  yacated  as  proyided  by  law.  All  other  regents 
hall  be  elected  by  joint  ballot  of  the  Senate  and  Assembly,  and  the  term  of  eyery 
egent  hereafter  elected  shall  be  ten  years,  commencing  on  the  day  after  on 
lection  thereto. 

Bec.  7.  The  annual  meeting  of  the  Begents  of  the  Uniyersity  shall  be  held  in 
be  Senate  Chamber,  at  the  Capitol,  on  the  second  Tuesday  of  December. 

Sbc.  8.  All  annual  reports  of  the  regents  in  relation  to  colleges  and  academies, 
IS  now  required  by  law,  shall  hereafter  be  made  and  submitted  to  the  superin- 
andent  of  education,  at  a  day  not  later  than  the  third  Tuesday  of  December. 

Sbc.  9.  The  State  Normal  School  at  Albany  shall  hereafter  be  under  the 
niperyision  and  control  of  the  superintendent  of  education  and  a  local  board,  in 
ike  manner  and  to  the  some  extent  as  are  the  Normal  Schools  established  under 
be  proyisions  of  chapter  four  hundred  and  sixty-six  of  the  laws  of  eighteen 
inndred  and  sixty-six.  Immediately  after  the  passage  of  this  Act,  the  said  super- 
ntendeut  shall  appoint  a  local  board  of  not  more  than  nine  members,  which 
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shall  have  all  the  powers  and  be  charged  with  all  the  duties  in  respect  to 
school,  that  are  possessed  by  or  imposed  upon  the  local  boards  appointed  oi 
the  provisions  of  the  act  above  cited. 

Sbc.  10.  In  addition  to  the  daties  now  imposed  upon  them  by  Taw,  it  shal 
the  duty  of  the  regents,  by  themselves  or  their  comdiilteee,  to  visit  and  ins 
the  several  State  Normal  Schools,  to  inquire  into  their  management,  an. 
report  thereon  to  the  superintendent  of  education. 

Sbc.  11.  The  regents  shall  annually  report  to  the  superintmident  of  edueai 
on  or  before  the  third  Tuesday  of  December,  the  several  institutions  entitle 
participate  in  the  distribution  of  the  income  of  the  literature  fund  and  o 
moneys  appropriated  to  the  support  of  academies,  and  the  number  of  pi 
in  each  of  them  whov  for  four  months  during  the  preceding  year,  shall  have  ^ 
sued  therein  classical  studies,  or  the  higher  branches  of  English  educatioz 
both,  and  the  said  superintendent  shall  thereafter  make,  in  the  same  xubji 
now  prescribed  by  law,  and  delivered  to  the  comptroller,  a  schedule  of  th«  < 
tribution  of  such  moneys ;  and  payment  shall  thereupon  be  made  to  tha  tr 
surer,  upon  the  warrant  of  the  comptroller,  in  the  manner  now  provided  b/li 

Sbc.  12.  All  moneys  approjMriated  for  the  purchase  of  text-books,  maps  a 
globes,  and  chemical  or  philosophical  apparatus  for  the  use  of  academies,  p 
suant  to  the  provisions  of  chapter  five  hundred  and  thirty-six  of  the  lavs 
eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-one,  shall  be  paid  by  the  treasurer  upon  wamnt 
the  comptroller  and*  the  certificate  of  the  superintendent  of  educaticML  And  i 
superintendent  shall  not  draw  his  certificate  for  the  payment  of  such  moossf^ 
any  of  such  institutions  except  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  regents,  aocc 
panied  by  evidence  of  the  trustees  of  tho  institution,  to  wiuch  ii  is  to  be  tpp 
priated,  have  raised  and  applied  an  equal  sum  oi  money  to  the  same  object,  nor 
a  sum  exceeding  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  to  any  institution  in  any  one  jt 

Sec.  13.  The  treasurer  shall  pay  yearly,  upon  the  warrant  of  the  comptroQ 
out  of  the  income  of  the  United  States  deposit  or  literary  ftinds  not  other* 
appropriated^  the  sum  of  eighteen  thousand  dollars  for  instruction  in  acades 
in  the  science  of  common  school  teaching,  under  a  course*  of  study  presen 
by  the  regents  of  the  university  and  approved  by.  the  superintendent  of  edi 
tion,  the  same  to  be  paid  in  the  following  manner,  viz.  :  To  tiie  trustees  ol 
academies  selected  for  that  purpose  by  the  superintendent  of  education,  ^ 
the  recommendation  of  the  regents  of  the  university,  the  sum  of  ten  doQ^ 
each  scholar,  not  to  exceed  twenty  scholars  in  each  academy,  "^o  ahaU 
been  instructed  in  said  academy  under  the  course  prescribed  in  accordance 
the  provisions  of  this  section,  during  at  least  one-third  of  the  academic  y^ 
the  science  of  common  school  teaching. 

Sbc.  14.  The  comptroller  shall  not  draw  his  warrant  for  anyamoo? 
above  provided,  until  the  trustees  of  such  academies  shall  have  fhmished 
superintendent  of  education  satisfactory  evidence  that  the  course  prescril 
aforesaid  has  been  thoroughly  pursued  by  a  class  previously  designate* 
instructed  as  common  school  teachers,  and  who  the  said  trustees  believe  % 
in  good  &ith  to  follow  the  said  occupation,  nor  until  the  superintendent 
have  certified  such  fiMsts  to  him. 

Sec.  15.  All  acts  and  parts  of  acts,  in  relation  to  the  regents  of  the  uni'^ 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  not  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
continue  in  force. 

Sbc.  16L  This  Act  shall  take  effect  immediately; 
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SCHOOL    ACCOMMODATIONS. 

THE  Rev.  Marvin  R.  Vincent,  D.D.,  of  Troy,  now 
recreating  in  Europe,  has  written  a  series  of  sparkling 
letters  to  the  Troy  Times.  In  a  recent  letter,  he  thus 
describes  the  surroundings  of  the  English  school  boy  as 
compared  with  those  enjoyed  by  an  American  youth : 

"A  short  ride  brought  me  to  Leamington  Spa,  a  place  which  a  young 

clerg^rman  in  the  carriage  said  was  the  best  arranged  town  in  England. 

Of  this  I  had  no  means  of  judging,  as  time  did  not  permit  me  to  do 

more  than  run  down  a  single  street,  which  certainly  was  pretty 
™  trim  enough.    But  at  least  the  town  looks  well  from  the  carnage 

window,  and  has  a  newer  appearance  than  most  English  towns  of  the 
s*n»e  size.    Once  more  on  the  rail,  and  off  at  Rugby.    There  could  be 
but  one  object  of  interest  there,  and  to  that  I  speedily  found  my  way. 
The  school  buildings  are  not  unhandsome,  particularly  the  new  por- 
^o^s.   The  visitor  enters  through  a  spacious  gate  into  a  court  with 
cloisters  on  three  sides,  out  of  which  open  various  doors,  leading  to 
^c  kitchen,  the  school  hall,  the  armory  and  other  apartments.    The 
porter  had  read  'Tom  Brown,*  and  took  it  for  granted  that  I  had,  and 
accordingly  appealed  to  my  recollection  of  that  most  healthy  and  ex- 
cellent book  as  he  pointed  out  one  place  after  another.    Here  was 
^^    prsBp>ostor  Jones's  study  at  the  head  of  the  passage,  and  the 
smaller  dens  ranged  in  order  beyond,  in  one  of  which  Tom  and  East 
*Dd  Arthur  were  wont  to  plan  excursions  and  discuss  the  morality  of 
'ponies.'    Cosy  little  places  they  are,  each  with  its  table  and  lounge 
^d  chair,  and  where  two  good  sized-boys  could  be  just  comfortable  with 
Close  packing.   Here  was  the  school  hall  and  the  fireplace  where  Tom 
^3  roasted.  Here  was  the  kitchen  to  which  the  fags  descended  for  hot 
^^ter  for  the  lords  of  the  Sixth.    But  such  school  furniture  !    How 
^"^  children  of  a  Troy  ward  school  would  open  their  eyes  at  such 
appointments,  and  consider  themselves  insulted  at  being  set  to  work 
^Pon  such  desks  and  seats  !    Desks,  consisting  of  plain  deal-boards 
'•^Pported  on  two  or  three  props,  long  benches  of  the  same  material, 
*Qd  the  surfaces  of  both  literally  encrusted  with  the  work  of  genera- 
"Otis  of  penknives.    Which  policy  is  the  better?    The  American 
P^^lic  school  furnishes  its  pupils  with  light,  cheerful,  handsome 
^nis,  and  pretty  desks,  and  throws  upon  the  student  the  responsi- 
***ty  of  taking  care  of  them.    It  makes  neatness  and  order  and 
f  Pect  of  property  incidental  lessons  along  with  geography  and 
^^hmetic.   The  English  school  gives  its  boys  a  bare,  unfinished  hall, 
^^  school  furniture  which  offers  a  premium  on  the  most  successful 
^tilation.    Assuming  at  the  outset  that  the  young  Englishman  will 
^*^tch  and  cut  and  break,  it  says   to   him,  *  Here    is    something 
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that  scratching  and  cutting  cannot  make  much  worse,  now  r^rrm  -^  i^h 
and  cut  to  your  heart's  content.  You  are  a  young  cub  wl^m^  .^^h 
will  defile  its  den,  now  behold  a  den  which  will  be  little  the  worse  ^Hor 
defiling.*    Which  plan  is  the  better?  " 
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EDUCATIONAL    INTELLIGENCE. 

THE   Educational  Conventions  of  this  year  h, 
been    well    attended,    in    spite    of   the    excessi^^ 
hot  weather,  and  the  partial  absence  of  the  School  R 
Agents.    The  usual  enthusiasm,  and  careless  good  fee 
seems  to  have  prevailed,  with  only  few  exceptions, 
certain    quarters   a  good    natured    '^  mutual    admirati 
developed  itself  in  rather  high  degree. 

We  are  not  aware  of  the  discussion  of  any  novel  subje<^ts, 
or  the  promulgjation  of  any  new  ideas  concerning  <^ld 
subjects.  No  one  threatened  any  very  vigorous  raid  ul>on 
the  multitude  of  errors  and  absurdities  which  closely 
surround  school  teaching  and  school  supervision. 

Our  space  forbids  full  reports  of  what  was  said  and  do«e 
at   these   several  meetings.    Instead  of  reproducing     tic 
reports,  it  might  be  nearly  as  well  to  refer  our  read^^ 
to  the  printed  reports  of  last  year,  and  the  year  befio^^* 
and  the  year  before  that — changing  merely  the  names  of  t^ 
officers  and  speakers.    In  many  cases  the  names  of  t^® 
speakers    need    not  be  changed,  though   new  titles    »-^^^ 
degrees — such  as  A.  M.,  LL.  D.,  Dr.  Ph.,  etc.,  would  n^^^^ 
to  be  added  from  time  to  time.   However,  these  conventi<^— ^^^- 
are  doing  great  good  to  teachers,  and  to  the  caus^         ^ 
education,  hence  we  are  glad,  each  year,  to  report  incre 
attendance. 

A  summary  of  the   proceedings  of  the  Convention 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  we  will  make  place  for.    It  has  been  kii»- 
furnished  by  the  Recording  Secretary : — 

N£iy  YORK  STATE  TEACHERS*  ASSOCIATION, 

The  Twentj-sixth  Annual  Meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  in 

July  26,  27,  and  28. 

The  address  of  welcome  was  made  by  President  Whitb,  of  Cornell  Uni 
He  reviewed  the  **  BatUe  Fields  of  Education,"  the  contest  being  betw 


at 
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of  public  edacatioii  and  the  spirit  of  bigotiy.    He  fiivored  no  sectarian 

D.  Bass,  of  Bochester,  President  of  the  Association,  in  reply,  thanked  Mr, 
3  for  his  great  efforts  in  former  years  in  the  New  York  Legislature  in  behalf 

rular  education,  and  attributed  to  him  much  of  the  success  of  our  common 
system.  In  his  inaugural  address,  Mr.  Barr  traced  the  course  of  the 
iation  durintr  the  past  twentj-fiye  years,  and  in  closing  commended  the 
of  the  State  Normal  Schools,  and  adyised  teachers  to  add  to  the  elementary 
e,  and  the  culture  of  the  higher  course. 

3re  are  t#o  topics  upon  which  committees  report  eyery  year.  The  first, 
)  Gondition  of  Education  "  was  the  subject  of  a  report  by  the  Chairman, 
DTLDKN,  of  Albany.  The  report  set  forth  that  the  condition  of  education 
couraging,  because  more  correct  ideas  on  the  subject  of  education  are 
3g  progress.  Now  it  is  deemed  to  be  teacher's  work — ^not  simply  to  corn- 
Date  knowledge,  but  to  lead  his  pupils  to  such  habits — ^intellectual,  moral, 
odid — as  shaQ  fit  them  for  the  work  of  life.  Formerly  teachers  proceeded 
the  general  to  the  particular ;  now  it  is  the  opposite  ;  now  we  understand 
kgooid  educational  institution  means  somethmg  more  than  huge  piles  of 
and  mortar,  apparatus,  etc  The  yitality  of  the  institution  depends  upon  the 
ty  of  its  teachers  ;  ladies  still,  howeyer,  do  not  get  pay  commensurate  with 
work. 

B  other  stated  report  was  by  Prof  H.  Ksusi,  of  Oswc^a    It  was  upon 
preyed  Methods  in  Education,"  deyelopment  of  principles  from  scholars, 
lut  text-books,  in  accordance  with  the  '*  The  Oswego  Methods"  was  adyo- 
in  the  report 

0  addresses  were  deliyered,  one  by  Dr.  J.  W.  Abmbtsono,  of  Fredonia,  who 
^*  A  Chapter  on  the  Origin  and  History  of  the  Material  Uniyerse."  No 
i^ynopsis  can  do  justice  to  the  lecture,  which  abounded  in  dose  logical 
stions  and  i^al  eloquence.    It  was  well  receiyed. 

e  other  address  was  by  Dr.  8.  J.  Wiijjams,  of  Cleyeland.  He  said  that  the 
riment  of  giying  *'  A  Grammar  School  to  lady  principals  in  Cleyeland  had 
eminently  successful,  the  examination  of  the  pupus  fat  admission  to  the  hiffh 
)1,  showing  ten  per  cent  better  scholarship  uuui  under  male  principals  ue 
ous  year.  He  belieyed  in  the  right  of  the  seat  text-books,  but  had  seen 
lent  results  from  their  entire  abandonment  He  also  urged  upon  teachers 
ecessity  of  durecting  pupils  in  the  selection  of  proper  readings, 
each  session  a  number  of  **  papers  "  were  read,  usually  followed  by  discus* 
>  of  the  yiews  presented. 

e  first,  by  Dr.  Abmstsono,  of  Fredonia,  was  not  a  *<  paper,"  but  an  exer- 
with  simple  apparatus,  showing  how  the  principles  of  centrifogal  and  oen- 
brces  can  be  deyeloped  now  in  a  common  school,  and  in  like  manner  of 
ral  science  in  general ;  and  this,  too,  by  means  of  yery  simple  apparatus, 
the  discnssioii  following,  the  exercise  was  highly  commended  by  Dr. 
LWOBTH,  Pro!  SnEELE,  Viot  CooLXT,  and  others ;  and  the  Doctor's  reoom- 
lations  were  adopted  by  the  Association. 

.  M.  McYioAB^  of  Potsdam,  in  a  paper  on  the  *<  Teachezs,  Our  Times,  and 
ind,"  drew  the  line  between  the  tneoretical  and  practical  modes  of  educa- 
The  actiye  and  progressive  character  of  our  age  demands  liye  teachers — 
lers  of  compxehensiye  ideas,  practical  minds,  and  thorough  discipline.  He 
ed  the  use  of  proper  text  books. 

01  C.  D.  McLean,  of  Brockport,  read  a  paper  entitled  '*  The  Teacher  as  a 
en.**  The  responsibilities  of  the  teacher  in  educating  the  child  for  citizen- 
were  pointedly  presented.  In  the  discussion  that  followed,  teachers  wera 
aded  that  in  becoming  teachers,  they  surrendered  none  of  their  rights  as 
ms. 

o£  J.  H.  HoosB,  of  Cortland,  read  a  paper  concerning  '*  The  True  Idea  of 
ol  Discipline."    He  felt  that  yirtne  and  truth  must  be  cultiyated,  and  that 
chooi  should  be  largely  goyemed  by  good  disposition  of  the  pupils, 
e  discussion  foUowmg  the  reading  of  the  paper  seemed  to  turn  upon  Cor-- 
[  Punishment 

y.  S*  J.  Mat,  of  Syracuse,  said  that  the  rod  was  abolished  in  the  schools  of 
sity  three  years  ago,  and  ^ood  results  had  followed.    Other  means  of  disci- 
had  befn  subetituted,  bemg  mainly  rewards. 
3£  0.  H.  Anthony,  in  a  speech  which  seemed  to  meet  the  approyal  of  the 
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house,  replied  that  he  considered  this  world  a  great  school,  and  onr  Heavei 
Father  the  school-master ;  and  that  we  could  take  lessons  from  Him  in 
matter  of  goveming  pupils.    He  thought  that  scholars  who  were  educated  wi 
out  the  rod  were  not  AiUv  educated— he  pitied  the  children  of  Syracuse. 

Mr.  Bon,  of  Seneca  Co.,  who  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  has  been  on  hand 
ihe  champion  of  the  '*  rural  districts,"  and  the  great  source  of  m^rimect,  quo 
Solomon.  He  did'nt  so  much  believe  in  morafsuasion.  In  visiting  an  Eiast 
city  school,  he  ached  to  get  hold  of  the  unruly  pupils.  He  did'nt  like  C 
Boards  of  Education — they  made  their  teachers  mere  animals  to  do  their  I 
dings. 

l^ol  H.  A.  Balcom,  of  Coming,  read  a  paper,  which  proposed  to  throw  o^ 
board  the  studv  of  English  grammar. 

Mrs.  A.  T.  BAKDAiiL,  of  Oswego,  read  a  paper,  entitled  "  The  School  1 
tress."  A  vivid  picture  was  first  ^ven  of  **The  School  Biarm"  of  the  ol 
time.  She  then  paid  a  handsome  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Mrs.  Emma  Will 
and  Miss  EUen  M.  Searer ;  and  lastly,  showed  the  prosress  made  in  fihcilities 
female  education,  and  more  equitable  compensation  of  female  teachers. 

Pro£  C.  H.  Anthony,  in  a  paper  entitled  '*  School  sui  generis  "  gave  an  acco 
of  an  expedition  under  the  direction  of  Pro!  Amos  Eaton,  with  compel 
assistance,  which  was  sent  out  in  1828  by  Hon.  Stephen  Van  Bensselaer,  t 
Patroon  of  Albany.  They  were  to  traverse  the  State,  having  the  Erie  Canal  as  a  b 
making  geological  surveys,  examinating  quarries  and  mines,  and  learning  ada; 
tion  of  soils  to  various  puiposes,  etc.,  etc.  They  were  to  lecture  to  the  peopli 
the  result  of  their  observations  and  give  instruction  in  the  natural  science.  1 
was  highly  successful,  and  led  to  the  estabUshment  of  the  *'  Bensselaer  F 
technic  Institute." 

Mrs.  H.  B.  Hews  read  a  paper  upon  **  Government,"  which  advocated  that 
right  of  suffrage  should  be  based  upon  intelligence  and  morality  without  re( 
to  sex. 

Miss  EidLT  A.  Bice,  of  Darien,  Conn.,  read  a  paper  upon  **  Toils  and  Toili 
and  Miss  Eujen  J.  Mebbttt,  of  Potsdam,  upon  **  Our  Bural  District  Schools 

Prof  E.  A.  Shxxj>on,  from  a  committee  appointed  last  ^ear,  reported  a  pla 
examinations  for  State  certificates,  to  be  under  the  direction  of  the  State  ou 
intendent  and  the  principals  of  the  State  Normal  Schools.  No  final  action  was 
on  the  report. 

Hon.  Victor  M.  Bice,  Mrs.  Emma  Willard  and  Miss  Ellen  M.  Seaver,  ha 
died  during  the  year,  due  obituary  mention  was  made  by  Dr.  J.  B.  Thompso 
New  York,  Chairman  of  Committee  on  Necrology. 

H.  B.  Sanfobd,  of  Fredonia,  from  committee  appointed  last  year,  reported 
revised  Constitution  and  By  Laws  which  were  unanimously  adopted. 

D.  J.  PsATT,  of  Albany,  the  Treasurer,  reported  $550  in  the  treasury. 

The  followii)g  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year  : 

President,  J.  Dounan  Steele,  Elmira.  Vice-Presidents,  Miss  Silvia  J.  Easti 
Buflalo  ;  A.  J.  McMillan,  Utica  ;  W.  A.  Welch,  Onondaga  YaUey  ;  Miss  Can 
Peterson,  Oswego.  Corresponding  Secretai^,  Jas.  Cruikshank,  Brool 
Becording  Secretary,  H.  B.  Sanford,  Fredonia.  Asst  Beo.  Secretary,  K  Ci 
Sodus.    Treasurer,  D.  J.  Pratt,  Albany. 

The  next  meeting  will  be  held  at  IJockport,  July  25,  '71.    The  exercises 
interspersed  by  music  from  singers  of  Syracuse,  and  readings  by  Mrs.  £ 
Bandall  and  Miss  H.  L.  D.  Potter. 

At  the  meetinff  of  the  School  Commissioners  and  City  Superintendents,  he 
Syracuse,  July  25th  and  26th,  the  following  officers  were  elected  for  the 
year :  President,  Edward  Smith,  of  Ononandaga  Coun^.  Vice  Presid 
A.  H.  Pierson,  Tompkins ;  M.  S.  lAughlin,  St.  Lawrence.  Becording  Seore 
E.  Osbom  Broome.  Corresponding  Secretary,  S.  G.  Ellis,  Monroe.  Treas) 
J.  McGonigal,  Wayne. 

The  next  meeting  will  be  held  in  Utica,  on  the  second  Tuesday  of  Ma^,  ] 
We  understand  that  the  entire  proceedings  of  the  recent  interestmg  meetini 
to  be  published  in  pamphlet  form. 

WISCONSIN.— The  Eighteenth  Annual  Session  of 
Wisconsin  Teachers*  Association,  held  at  Watertown,  J 
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I2-I4th,  was  a  decided  success.  Over  400  teachers  were  in 
attendance.  Addresses  were  made  by  W.  D.  Parker,  S.  S. 
Rockwood,  H.  A.  Brown,  T.  Bemhard,  J.  T.  Lovewell,  and 
A.  H.  Everett.  Evening  Lectures  were  delivered  by 
R.  Edwards,  of  Nornval,  III. ;  E.  O.  Haven,  of  Evanston, 
111.,  and  W.  E.  Merriman,  of  Ripon,  Wis.  The  officers 
of  the  ensuing  year  are :  President,  Robert  Graham ; 
Vice  Presidents,  D.  E.  Holmes,  T.  C.  Pomeroy,  B.  M. 
Reynolds;  Secretary,  A.  Earthman;  Treasurer,  G.  W. 
Heath ;  Executive  Committee,  W.  D.  Parker,  S.  Shaw, 
G.  S.  Albee,  W.  A.  Delamatyr,  and^  D.  G.  Purman. 

TEXAS. — Gov.  Davis,  in  his  message  to  the  Legislature, 
recommends  a  careful  consideration  of  the  question  of 
providing  for  the  education  of  the  children  of  the  State,  and 
gives  the  subject  such  a  prominence  that  in  all  probability, 
we  shall  soon  hear  that  Texas  is  not  behind  her  sister  States 
in  educational  matters. 

LA  PORTE,  IND.— The  Report  of  the  Superintendent 
(Mr.  C.  E.  Otis)  shows  the  whole  number  of  pupils 
enrolled  in  1869  to  be  1,144;  the  average  number  belonging, 
775  ;  the  average  daily  attendance,  782,  or  95  per  cent. ;  the 
number  of  teachers  employed,  19  ;  the  number  of  pupils  in 
high  schools,  60 ;  number  of  gpraduates,  10.  The  progress 
made  during  the  year  has  been  satisfactory,  and  a  review  of 
the  work  done  g^ves  indications  of  steady  advancement. 

MADISON,  WIS.— The  Board  of  Education  employs 
one  male  and  twenty-one  female  teachers,  at  salaries  ranging 
from  $360  00  to  $1,500  00.  The  total  number  of  seats  in  the 
schools  is  1,125.  The  average  number  of  pupils  belonging 
to  the  schools  is  i  ,074 ;  the  average  attendance,  994.  The 
Report  of  the  Superintendent  (Mr.  B.  M.  Reynolds)  does 
not  give  much  statistical  information,  but  is  made  up  of 
observations  on  discipline,  corporal  punishment,  instruc- 
tion, etc. 

WORCESTER,  MASS.— The  Report  of  the  Superin- 
tendent shows  that  Worcester  can  still  afford  to  maintain 
schools  of  the  first  order,  and  support  them  liberally,  Fro\xv 
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the  summary  of  statistics,  we  learn  that  the  number  of 
children  in  the  city  between  the  ages  of  five  and  fifteen 
years  is  6,846 ;  the  average  number  belonging  to  schools, 
6,322 ;  the  average  daily  attendance,  5,610,  or  more  than  90 
per  cent.  The  number  of  male  teachers  was  9,  number  of 
female  teachers,  129 — total  138,  of  whom  8  graduated  at 
either  of  the  State  Normal  Schools.  The  whole  expense  of 
the  School  Department,  including  cost  of  lots  and  buildings, 
$207,956  80,  of  which  $77,631  78  was  for  teachers'  salaries; 
$3,575  00  for  salaries  of  school  officers;  and  the  balance  for 
buildings,  incidental  expenses,  etc.  The  average  cost  per 
scholar  in  all  the  schools  was  $15  44;  in  the  evening  schools, 
$431.  There  are  31  school-houses  belonging  to  the  city, 
the  number  of  sittings  being  6,877.  The  average  age  of 
pupils  is  about  10  years.  The  evening  schools  are  in  session 
four  months,  and  have  an  average  attendance  of  100,  or  12.S 
to  every  teacher  employed. 


•  ■  #  ■  • 
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THE  latest  work  on  Political  Economy ^  appears  to  be 
rather  a  dissertation  on  political  economy  than  a 
close  and  logically  built-up  definition  of  the  same.  It  dis- 
cusses the  subjects  of  wealth,  labor,  and  capital,  and  devotes 
a  chapter  to  the  refutation  of  the  Malthiesian  theory  of 
population.  From  the  chapter  on  "  Rent,"  the  following  is 
extracted  : 

"  The  entire  science  of  English  Political  Economy  may 
be  said  to  be  built  upon  three  leading  theories — ^tnat  of 
Adam  Smith,  concerning  Free  Trade ;  that  of  Malthies,  in 
regard  to  Population;  and  that  of  Ricardo,  in  regard  to 
Rent.  They  are  intimately  connected  with  each  other,  and 
a  full  appreciation  of  the  mixture  of  truth  and  falsehood 
which  they  contain  would  tend  to  clear  the  science  of  its 


t  Ambkican  Political  Ecokomy»  including  Strictures  on  the  Management  of  the  Curreocy 
and  the  Finances  since  1861.  By  Frakcis  Bowem.  8vo.,  pp.  495.  Charles  Scribner&  Co.,  New 
York.      . 
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al,  English  character,  and  to  fit  it  for  universal  accept- 
re  and  utility." 

lany  dictums  of  these  worthies  on  all  the  above  ques- 
is  are  condemned  as  inapplicable  to  new  countries,  and 
economy  of  nature  defended  against  the  assaults  which 
e  so  long  been  made  against  it  in  Great  Britain."    The 
er  part  of  the  work  is  devoted  to  The  Theory  and  Uses 
Money,  The  Substitutes  for  Money,  The  National  Bank- 
System,  National  Debt,  Taxation,  concluding  with  a 
.pter  on  the  doctrine  of  International  Exchanges,  show- 
also  the  limits  of  Free  Trade  and  the  protective  system, 
"rem  this  notice  it  will  be  perceived  that  it  really  is  what 
professes  to  be,    "  An  American  System   of   Political 
Dnomy."   The  debated  points  throughout  it  are  examined 
3  with  great  fairness,  and  the   opinions  on  both  sides 
hfuUy  exhibited.     It  will  be  a  very  valuable  addition  to 
college  literature,  and  it  would  not  be  amiss  if  the 
tpter    headed    **  National    Debt "    were    published    in 
nphlet  form,  so  that  our  people  generally  could  obtain 
truthful  information  on  that  very  important  item.     In 
se  times  a  carefully  written  book  on  the  subject  of  politi- 
economy  is  a  public  good,  and  a  simpler  and  more  con- 
^sed  work  on  it  would  be  a  present  benefit  to  the  schqols, 
I  would  doubtless  prove  a  future  blessing  to  the  com- 
nity.    At  present  we  have  only  Dr.  Wayland's,  which  is 
t"ely  a  re-hash  of  the  English  system,  in  many  respects, 
proved  by  the  work  before  us,  unsuited  to  the  United 
Ltes. 

•^Iessrs.   Harper  &  Brothers,  Franklin  Square,  New 

i"k,  have  published  during  the  past  month  the  following : 

["HE  Rob  Roy  on  the  Jordan,  Nile,  Red  Sea,  and 
rinesareth,  etc.  "A  Canoe  Cruise  in  Palestine  and 
ypt,  and  the  Waters  of  Damascus."  By  J.  Maggregor, 
A..  With  maps  and  illustrations.  464  pages.  Life, 
x^TERs,  Lectures,  and  Addresses  of  Fred.  W. 
^ERTSON,  M.A.  incumbent  of  Trinity  Chapel,  Brighton, 
.^-1853.  Complete  in  one  volume.  840  paees.  Man 
p>  Wife,  a  Novel.  By  Wilkie  Collins.  With  a  por- 
it  and  many  illustrations.  Cloth,  239  pages.  Speeches, 
^t^ERS,  AND  Sayings  of  Charles  Dickens,  to  which  is 
led  a  Sketch  of  the  Author.  By  George  Augustus  Sala, 
i  Dean  Stanley's  Sermon  Paper,  150  pages,  price  50c. 
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Messrs.  Wilson,  Hinkle  &  Co.,  of  Cincinnati,  publis 

just  as  we  are  going  to  press : 

A  Primary  Arithmetic,  uniting  oral  and  written  exe 
cises  in  a  natural  system  of  instruction.  An  Intermedia: 
Arithmetic,  uniting  mental  and  written  exercises  in 
natural  system  of  instruction.  A  Complete  Arithmeti 
uniting  mental  and  written  exercises  in  a  natural  system  • 
instruction.  By  E.  E.  White,  M.A.  The  same  firm  ha- 
just  published  A  Complete  Algebra  for  Schools  Ar 
Colleges.  By  A.  Schuyler,  M.A.,  professor  of  matheic 
tics  in  Baldwin  University. 

Messrs.  D.  Appleton  &  Company,  New  York,  ha 
recently  published  :  (i.)  The  First  Book  of  Botany.  1 
Eliza  A.  Youmans.    It  is  designed  to  cultivate  the  observi 

gowers  of  children.  i83  pages.  (2J  The  NatuR- 
PEAKER.  By  Joseph  Heden,  D.D.,  LL.D.  It  is  made 
of  selections  to  aid  the  student  in  acquiring  a  simple,  natur 
business-like  style  of  speaking.  (3.)  A  Practical  GRiW 
MAR  OF  THE  GERMAN  LANGUAGE.  By  Hermann 
Wrage.  (4.)  Cesar's  Commentaries  on  the  Gali 
War,  witn  explanatory  Notes,  a  copious  Dictionary,  anc 
Map  of  Gaul.    By  Albert  Harkness,  LL.D. 

Samuel  R.  Wells,  389  Broadway,  New  York.    Life 
Home  ;  or.   The   Family   and  its   Members.      By  Willi- 
Aikman,  D.D.    250  pages,  price  $1  50. 

Charles  C.  Chatfield  &  Co.,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  ha 
issued  No.  3  University  Series,  As  Regards  Protoplas 
in  relation  to  Prof.  Huxley's  Essay  on  the  Physical  Basis 
Life.    By  James  Hutchison  Sterling.     Paper,  71  pages. 

The  American  News  Company,  New  York.  Ti 
Chemical  History  of  the  Six  Days  of  Creatic: 
By  John  Phin,  C.E.,  editor  of  the  "  Technologist." 


•  ■  »  » • 
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D.  STEELE,  A.  M.,  of  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  has  had  t' 

honorary  degree  of  Dr.  Ph.  conferred  upon  him  I 

the  Regents  01  the  University  of  the  State  of  >few  York- 

Orange  Judd  has  given  $30,000  to  endow  a  new  profer 
orship  at  Wesleyan  College.     His  donations  now  amount 
$100,000. 
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At  school,  at  Wallsend,  near  Newcastle,  the  master 
asked  a  class  of  boys  the  meaning  of  the  word  "  appetite," 
when,  after  a  short  pause,  one  little  boy  said  :  "  I  know,  sir ; 
when  I'm  eating,  I'm  appy ;  and  when  I'm  done,  I'm  tight." 


colossal  statue  of  governor  Jonathan  Trumbull  has 
been  placed  in  the  art  gaflery  of  Yale  college. 

Three  Boys  in  Trenton,  N.  J.,  have  constructed  a 
telegraphic  line  between  their  residences,  and,  instead 
of  spending  their  evenings  on  the  streets — playing  with 
Tom,  Dick,  and  Harry — remain  at  home,  holding  femiliar 
conversation  with  each  other  over  their  wires.  We  know 
also  of  a  boy,  of  ten  years,  in  Cambridge,  who  owns,  and 
"W-i-th  the  aid  of  an  older  brother,  works  a  Novelty  printing 
press,  with  which  he  has  already,  within  a  few  weeks,  done 
over  sixty  dollars'  worth  of  job-work.  He  finds  plenty  to 
do  in  the  line  of  cards  and  hand-bills  at  fair  prices.  Parents 
wHo  are  troubled  with  roving  sons  will  find  a  suggestion 


A  VERY  skilful  and  successful  teacher  of  children  is  wont 
to  express  her  indebtedness  for  much  of  her  success  to  the 
following  rules  which  were  first  put  into  this  shape  by 
JACOB  Abbott: 

**  When  you  consent,  consent  cordially."  "  When  you 
defuse,  refuse  finally."  "  When  you  punish,  punish  good 
'iaturedly."    "  Commend  often."    "  Never  scold." 

Some  bulky  books  contain  less  practical  value  than  these 
short  sentences. 

. ,  *\  People,"  says  a  modem  philosopher,  "  go  according  to 
fl^^\^  brains — if  these  lie  in  their  head,  they  study ;   if  in 
'^^ii-  stomach,  they  eat ;  if  in  their  heels,  they  dance. 


, -^^^    SCHOOL  at  which  negroes  will  be  taught  architecture, 
^iJ^riography,  telegraphing,  etc.,  is  to  be  started  in  Louis- 


j^  -■-  ttE  renowned  French  painter  Monvoisin  died  in  April 
p  j^^  at  Boulogne,  in  his  eightieth  year.  His  most  celebrated 
^_^^^re  was  **  The  Ninth  Thermidor,"  which  subjected  the 
3^^^^t  to  a  political  persecution.  He  was  compelled  in  con- 
^T^Vience  of  it  to  emigrate  to  the  United  States,  whence  he 
V:i.med  to  France,  only  four  years  ago. 

j^  -^^R.   CUVCKANICKPUCKS    Yakutskolitmilks    Sakiatskylit- 
y^^^'lcs  Ankachagamuks  Kekutonekutzokorts,  who   keeps  a 
^^^1  at  Sitka,  Alaska,  says  that  the  Americans  have  the 
V\^«rest  names  he  ever  heard  of,  and  it  is  with  the  utmost 
^^culty  he  can  pronounce  them. 


1 
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Rev.  Thomas  W.  Tobey,  principal  of  Paducah  Female 
Seminary,  has  been  appointed  professor  of  ancient  languages 
in  Bethel  College,  Russellville,  Ky. 

Vermont  has  elected  three  female  superintendents  of 
schools. 

A  LADY  in  Westchester  County,  N.  Y.,  wishes  to  secure  a 
position  as  teacher  of  mather-matics.  She  has  an  idear  that 
she  will  succeed ;  but  cannot  give  references,  as  her  late 
teacher  has  gorn  traverling.    We  should  think  so. 

•*  You  are  very  stupid,  Thomas,"  said  a  country  teacher 
to  a  little  boy,  eight  years  old.  "  You  are  a  little  donkey  ; 
and  what  do  they  do  to  cure  them  of  stupidity  ?"  "  Thev 
feed  them  better,  and  kick  them  less,"  said  the  arch  little 
urchin. 

A  San  Francisco  school-teacher  received  the  following; 
**  I  hope,  as  to  my  John,  you  will  flog  him  just  as  offin  as 
you  km.     Heas  a  bad  boy — is  John.    Altho  I've  bin  in  habit 
of  teachin  him  myself,  it  seem  to  me  he  never  will  lam  anv- 
thing — ^his  spellin  is  ottragously  deficient.  Wallop  him  well, 
sir ;  and  you  will  receiv  my  thanks.     P.S.  What  accounts 
for  John  bein  such  a  scholar,  is  that  he  is  my  sun  by  my 
wife's  fust  husband." 


•  <  »  ■ » 


SCIENTIFIC. 


The  Zodiacal  Light   and   Terrestrial   Magnetism.— Balfour 
Stewart,  F.  R.  A.  S.,  some  time  since  suggested  that  auroral  displ^)'^ 
may  be  secondary  currents  due  to  small  but  rapid  changes  in  ^^ 
magnetism  of  the  earth.     He  now  adds  that  the  zodiacal  light  tS^^ 
also  be  somehow  connected  with  the  phenomena  of  terrestrial  magO^^' 
ism.    He  says :  "  For  not  only  will  secondary  currents  be  caused  i^  * 
stationary  conductor  in  presence  of  a  magnetic  core  of  varia^* 
power,  but  also  in  a  conductor  moving  across  the  lines  of  force  a*  ?^ 
constant  magnet.    The  question  arises,  have  we  on  the  earth  st^^ 
moving  conductors  ?    In  answer  to  this,  let  us  reflect  what  taJ^^^ 
place  at  the  equator.    When  once  the  anti-trades  have  reached  ^^ 
upper  regions  of  the  atmosphere,  they  will  become  conductors  fr^\^ 
their  tenuity  ;  and  as  they  pass  rapidly  over  the  lines  of  the  eart^^^ 
magnetic  force  we  may  expect  them  to  be  the  vehicles  of  an  elect  ^ 
current,  and  possibly  to  be  lit  up  as  attenuated  gases  are  when  tli^^ 
conduct  electricity.    May  not  these  form  the  zodiacal  light  ? 
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^LATE  PENCILS— HOW  AND  WHERE  THEY 

ARE  MADE. 

rXER  a  careful  search  through  all  the  works  within  my  * 
reach,  including  the  all-knowing  "Appleton/*  and 
_y  others  of  considerable  fame,  I  was  obliged  to  confess 
I  had  not  gained  a  single  fact  in  relation  to  slate 
wils.  Of  your  numerous  readers,  probably  every  one 
used  a  slate-pencil  more  or  less,  and  knows  that  there  is 
rd,  black  kind,  full  of  grit,  and  a  soft,  light-colored  one, 
illy  called  soapstone ;  yet  I  dare  say  that  not  one  in  a 
isand  knows  how  or  where  they  are  made,  or  what  the 
irence  between  them  is.  The  black  variety  comes  from 
many ;  but  the  light  or  soapstone  pencils,  whether  the 
ectly  round  pencils  of  the  present  day,  or  those  which 
used  to  get  years  ago,  and  which  seemed  to  have  been 
ttled  out  with  a  knife,  are  manufactured  from  a  deposit 
tone  in  the  north-west  comer  of  the  town  of  Castleton, 
mont,  about  eight  miles  west  from  Rutland,  and  about  a 
rter  of  a  mile  from  Lake  Bomoseen.  The  tract  of  country 
wn  to  contain  the  stone  is  very  small,  being  at  most  only 
and  a  half  miles  long  and  half  a  mile  in  width.  As  fiar 
3  known,  this  is  the  only  deposit  of  rock  fit  for  making 
cils  of  this  kind  in  the  world.  Every  inch  of  the  country 
miles  and  miles  around  has  been  searched  in  vain  to  find 
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another  outcrop.     Probably  there  is  more  of  the  stone  ir 

the  world,  but  certain  it  is  that  none  having  just  the  ri< j>-ht 

grain  has  yet  been  found  in  the  United  States ;  and  CasI  Re- 

tort has  the  honor  of  being  the  only  place  in  the  world  wh( 
the  pleasant-working  soapstone  pencil  is  made. 

The  light  green  color,  and  soft,  chalky  character  of 
stone  are  known  to  all.    Although  it  is  called  a  soapsto 
it  is  not  strictly  so.     In  the  beds  it  seems  more  like 
indurated  clay  thaft  any  thing  else ;  yet  it  is  much  hare 
than  clay,  and  has  a  grain  more  like  slate,  which  it  reseml 
very  much,  splitting  readily  into  plates.    Silica  and  alum- 
enter  very  largely  into  its  composition,  as  well  as  pot 
and  iron.     Although  containing  more  than  fifty  per  cent 
silica,  it  does  not  appear  to  have  any  grit.     The  t( 
employed  in  cutting  it  hold  an  edge  nearly  as  well  as 
wood  of  equal  density.     The  beds  "dip"  at  an  angfe 
about  forty -five  degrees.    The  general  line  of  "  strike ''  ^ 
north  and  south. 

The  stone  as  it  comes  from  the  quarry  is  split  into  sl^ls 
from  one  to  two  inches  thick,  which  are  then  taken  to  "tJhe 
factory.  This  is  a  large,  two-story  building  with  a  bsi.  ce- 
ment. Upon  one  side  is  a  wing,  constituting  the  eng^ ice- 
house, where  a  very  fine  eighty-horse  power  engfine  fumista^s 
the  motive-power  for  the  machinery.  The  stream  VL'p<y^ 
which  the  factory  is  situated  follows  the  general  direct:i^^° 
of  the  ledges  for  nearly  a  mile.  Its  course  has  several  tirc».  es 
been  changed  to  allow  quarries  to  be  opened. 

The  slabs  are  taken  to  the  first  floor  of  the  mill,  wH^^ 
they  are  sawn  up  into  blocks  six  or  seven  inches  long  a-^d 
four  or  five  inches  wide.     The  saws  used  are  very  similax'    ^^ 
those  used  in  cutting  wood,  except  that  they  are  not  abc^^^'^ 
twelve  inches  in  diameter.     From  the  saws  the  blocks   ^^^ 
carried  to  the   "  splitting-table,"   where  workmen,  seo- 
upon  the  edge  of  the  table,  split  the  blocks  into  plates 
slabs  about  one-third  of  an  inch  thick.     This  is  done  wi 
hammer  and  a  thin  bit  of  steel,  looking  very  much  lik^ 
blade  of  a  carving-knife.     The  plates  are  now  much  thj 
than  the  pencils  are  to  be,  and  uneven  besides.     The 
thing  is  to  plane  them.     This  is  done  by  two  broad  krB- 
like  the   irons  of  a  caTp^xvlei's  ^larve,  but  much  la. 
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ese  are  set  like  a  letter  >  with  a  small  opening  at  the 
Tit.  As  the  plates  enter  at  the  point  of  the  >  the  edges 
off  all  superfluous  stone,  leaving  the  slabs  ready  for  the 
'  Rounding  machines^ — These  machines,  though  perfectly 
I  pie  and  easily  understood,  when  once  seen,  are  difficult 
diescribe.  The  problem  solved  by  the  machine  is  to  make 
md  pencils  from  flat  plates  of  rather  brittle  stone.  The 
ential  part  of  the  machine  is  a  series  of  steel  knives  made 
m  square  bars  of  steel,  the  edge  or  lower  side  of  which  is 
>oved  thus : 

nnnnnnnnnnnn 


The  plates  are  forced  along  beneath  this  knife  or  "  cutter," 
ich  makes  a  number  of  grooves  upon  the  surface.  About 
o  inches  behind  this  first  cutter  is  a  second,  set  so  as  to 
:  a  little  deeper,  and  after  this  another  and  another,  until 
^  plate  has  been  carried  beneath  eighteen  of  these  cutters, 
en  it  comes  out  looking  precisely  like  a  small  stone  wash- 
i.rd.  As  the  plates  come  from  this  machine,  a  man  sitting 
the  end  of  it  takes  them  up  and  feeds  them  into  a  machine 
ictly  like  the  first,  excepting  the  little  tables  that  carry 
t  stone  under  the  cutters,  which  are  grooved  to  hold  the 
:f-made  pencils.  As  they  come  from  this  last  machine, 
ys  gather  them  up  and  pile  them  up  in  boxes  upon  the 
vator.  They  are  then  carried  into  the  second  story, 
lere  they  are  sawed  to  the  proper  lengths.  The  longest 
i  six  inches,  the  next  five,  then  four,  and  some  three  and  a 
If.  Though  really  the  cheapest  pencils,  these  shorter  sizes 
not  find  as  ready  a  sale  as  the  longer.  Three  four-inch 
ncils  do  not  seem  nearly  as  long,  to  the  "  ciphering  "  com- 
inity,  as  a  single  five  or  six-inch  one  at  the  same  price. 
>e  cutters  for  the  rounding  machines,  considering  their  • 
e  and  the  amount  of  labor  expended  upon  them,  are  very 
pensive.  They  are  less  than  an  inch  square,  and  about 
:ht  inches  long,  and  have  perhaps  twenty  transverse 
:^oves  ;  and  the  company  pays  for  them,  by  the  quantity, 
go  each. 

Sharpening  pencils,  (by  which  we  do  not  mean  the  primi- 
c  method  of  the  jack-knife,)  though  a  simple  operation, 
iromes  a  question  of  importance  when  it  has  to  be  ^ei:- 
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formed  upon  forty  or  fifty  thousand  per  day.  The  dems 
for  a  ready-sharpened  pencil  has  become  so  great  tha. 
machine  for  doing  it  rapidly  and  well  has  become  a  desi 
ratum.  Several  have  been  tried,  but  as  yet  with  sn 
success ;  and  at  present  the  pointing  is  done  by  holding 
pencils  separately  upon  a  grindstone. 

A  new  idea,  or  rather  an  old  one  borrowed  from 
foreign  black  pencils,  has  recently  been  introduced,  and 
pencils  for  children's  use  are  often  painted  in  colors.  Ei 
older  folks  know  how  disagreeable  to  the  fingers  is  a  n( 
pencil,  with  its  coating  of  dust.  The  children,  however, 
particular,  chose  pencils  as  they  do  Sunday-school  hook 
taking  the  bright-colored  ones  in  preference. 

The  factory,  under  the  most  favorable  circumstance 
could  probably  produce  fi*om  75,000  to  100,000  pencils  pt 
day ;  though,  for  various  reasons,  the  number  does  nc 
usually  run  above  50,000.  The  supply  of  "  stock "  is  ui 
limited ;  and,  as  the  demand  for  the  pencils  increases,  tk 
supply  will  be  made  to  correspond ;  so  that  it  is  not  at  3 
improbable  that  in  time  the  world  could  be  supplied  wil 
pencils  from  this  Vermont  factory.  The  transportation  * 
so  small  and  compact  an  article  forms  so  trifling  an  item 
its  cost,  that  the  retail  price  is  the  same  everywhere.  Durir 
the  last  twenty  years,  this  pencil  has  driven  all  others  fro 
the  California  market,  and  in  time  will  probably  do  the  san 
for  the  markets  of  the  Atlantic  and  Mississippi  States.  Oi 
of  the  first  orders  filled  by  the  company  was  for  30,000  pcnci 
to  be  carried  to  South-Africa  by  an  American  missionary. 

The  quarries  are  situated  along  the  line  of  the  strea 
already  mentioned.  On  account  of  the  softness  of  the  roc 
it  is  impossible  to  tunnel  into  it  without  expensive  timb< 
ing,  and  so  wherever  it  is  taken  out,  the  excavation  exten 
from  the  surface  all  the  way  down.  Gunpowder  is  used 
loosen  and  break  up  the  stone,  which  is  then  hoisted  01 
split  up  into  slabs,  and  immediately  taken  to  the  mill.  Li 
some  slate  rocks,  if  it  once  becomes  dry,  or  is  exposed  to  t 
air  for  any  considerable  time,  it  is  spoiled.  It  grows  ha 
and  brittle,  and  will  neither  split,  nor,  if  split,  make  penci 
It  can,  like  slate,  be  kept  for  a  short  time  if  placed  benes 
the  water ;  but  even  then  its  quality  is  impaired.    One 
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^tie  most  recently  opened  quarries  seems  to  be  beneath  the 
^te  of  an  ancient  Indian  burial  place.  Human  bones,  arrow- 
*^^ds,  and  flint  implements  were  found  in  digging  through 
^d  removing  the  dirt  above  the  rock. 

Were  the  supply  any  less  abundant,  the  waste  attending 

*^e  manufacture  would  be  something  much  to  be  regretted, 

^^xice  scarcely  one  hundredth  part  of  the  rock  taken  from  the 

9uarry  makes  its  appearance  in  the  form  of  pencils.    There 

^s,  in  other  words*  more  than  ninety-nine  per  cent,  of  waste, 

^  amount  almost  incredible  to  one  who  has  not  watched 

^^e    process.     Mr.  Brown,  of  the  pencil-works,  having  a 

^artkee's  ingenuity,  and  a  Yankee's  aversion  to  unnecessary 

^as^e,  has  devised  an  excellent  use  for  the  unavoidable 

^efVa  se  of  this  manufacture. 

t**or  some  years,  paper-makers  have  employed  clay  to  fill 

th^    pores  of  the  paper  pulp,  and  give  it  "  body  "  and  a  satin 

sur-face.    But  clay  is  liable  to  be  gritty,  and  it  darkens  the 

P^I>€r,  so  that  it  can  only  be  used  in  the  darker  grades. 

Mr-^  Brown  has  a  patent  covering  the  use  of  ground  stone  of 

^3^  kind  for  this  purpose,  and  commonly  called  the  kaoline 

or    ^argillite  patent.    Argillite  is  the  name  of  the  white  slate- 

P^'^cil  stone.     After  the    patent  was    obtained,  a  set  of 

ni^chinery  like  that  used  in  flour-mills  was  put  into  the 

ba.scment  of  the  factory,  and  the  dust  and  waste  from  the 

naa.xiufacture  of  the  pencils  ground  to  a  powder  three  grades 

fi^^ar  than  the  finest  double-extra  flour.    Being  very  light  in 

color  and  free  from  grit,  it  can  be  used  in  the  manufacture 

of^  fine  white  printing-papers  as  well  as  letter-paper,  so  filling 

tl^e  pores  that  even  without  sizing  it  is  possible  to  write 

^Pon  it,   while  the  surface  is   like  that  which  has  been 

calendered. 

^hile  the  patent  was  pending  in  this  country,  and  before 

^^    'Was  granted,  some  one  found  means  to  get  copies  of 

specifications,  and  obtained  a  patent  upon  them  in  England. 

■*  he  idea  met  with  favor  in  that  country,  and  at  least  one 

P^per  company  searched  up  and  down  all  England  for  the 

^^gillite  ;  but  none  was  to  be  found,  and  they  were  obliged 

^    ^^^^  ^^  Vermont  for  the  desired  article.     In  the  end, 

^^i"efore,  the  fraud  only  amounted  to  saving  the  American 

"^'^pany  the  expense  of  an  English  patent. 
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Owing  to  the  peculiar  composition  of  the  stone,  it  is  quite 
probable  that  still  further  useful  applications  will  be  found 
for  the  refuse. 

The  stone  has  been  known  as  a  "  pencil  rock  "  among  the 
inhabitants  hereabout  for  years;  and  pencils  were  occa- 
sionally put  into  the  market;  but  previous  to  1846  there 
were  very  few.    Twenty-three  years  ago,  Mr.  H.  O.  Brown 
began  the  manufacture  of  slate-pencils,  getting  the  stone 
from  this  place  and  carrying  it  to  Rutland,  where  it  was 
made  into  pencils  by  splitting  into  slabs,  cutting  into  strips 
by  hand  with  a  carpenter's  saw,  and  whittling  the  square 
strips  to  a  tolerably  round  shape.    When  a  boy  at  school, 
Mr.  Brown  and  his  school  mates  used  to  think  themselves 
lucky  to  get  a  bit  of  this  rock  for  pencils,  and  on  one  occa- 
sion he  paid  ten  cents  for  a  piece  no  larger  than  his  two 
fingers.     He  determined  to  know  where  the  ledge  was  fix)m 
which  that  stone  was  obtained.     Few  at  that  time  knew  the 
location.    The  glen  in  which  the  ledge  is  situated  was  then 
hidden  in  a  dense  forest.     By  the  merest  accident,  through 
some  boys  he  met  while  hunting  for  the  place,  he  learned  its 
location.    Ten  dollars  was  the  result  of  his  sales  of  pencils 
made  from  the  bushel  of  stone  which  he  got  at  his  second 
visit.     During  the  winter  he  got  out  stone  enough  to  make 
three  thousand  pencils.    The  stone  was  all  carried  to  Rut- 
land, and  the  pencils  made  there. 

When  Mr.  Brown  first  spoke  of  going  into  the  business, 
and  was  making  permanent  arrangements  for  it,  people 
sneered  at  him,  asking  if  making  slate-pencils  was  not  rather 
small  business.     His  reply  was,  "  Look  here ;  wouldn't  you 
rather  have  one  of  these  soft  pencils  than  one  of  those  hard, 
black,  gritty  things  ?"    "  Yes."    '*  Well,  every  body  is  just 
like  you,  and  will  get  one  of  these  if  he  can  ;  and  if  every 
body  uses  them,  there  must  be  money  in  it."     And  so  it 
proved.     After  a  long  struggle  with  poverty  and    rival 
owners,  he  has  succeeded  in  getting  the  control  of  all  the 
pencil-stone  under  one  management,  the  style  of  the  firm 
being  the  Adams  Manufacturing  Company,  named  after  the 
senior  partner.    At  present,  there  are  about  one  hundred 
hands,  men  and  women,  employed  in  and  about  the  factory 
by  the  company. 
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•"Jear  the  quarries  mentioned  is  another,  in  which  the  stone 
is  of  a  rich  dark  purple  color.  Could  any  means  be  found 
to  liarden  this  stone,  it  would  be  of  the  greatest  value  for 
mo.ldng  school-slates,  as  it  has  every  other  requisite  for  a 

first-class  article.  Perdix,  in  '*  Manufacturer  and  Builder r 
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The  Impgrta^xe  of  Learning  a  Trade.— Why  is  it 
th^it  there  is  such  a  repugnance  on  the  part  of  parents  to 
putting  their  sons  to  a  trade?  A  skilled  mechanic  is  an 
independent  man.  Go  where  he  will,  his  craft  will  bring 
Lim  support.  He  need  ask  favors  of  none.  He  has  literally 
his  fortune  in  his  own  hands.  Yet  foolish  parents — ambi- 
tious that  their  sons  should  "rise  in  the  world,"  as  they 
say are  more  willing  that  they  should  study  for  a  profes- 
sion, with  the  chances  of  even  moderate  success  heavily 
against  them,  or  run  the  risk  of  spending  their  manhood  in 
the  ignoble  task  of  retailing  dry  goods,  or  of  toiling  labori- 
ously at  the  accountant's  desk,  than  learn  a  trade  which 
would  bring  them  manly  strength,  health,  and  independence. 
In  point  of  fact,  the  method  they  choose  is  the  one  least 
likely  to  achieve  the  advancement  aimed  at ;  for  the  supply 
of  candidates  for  positions  as  "errand  boys,"  dry-goods 
clerics,  and  kindred  occupations  is  notoriously  overstocked ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  demand  for  really  skilled 
n^echanics,  of  every  description,  is  as  notoriously  beyond 
the  supply.  The  crying  need  of  this  country  to-day  is  for 
skilled  labor;  and  that  father  who  neglects  to  provide  his 
sou  with  a  useful  trade,  and  to  see  that  he  thoroughly 
Blasters  it,  does  him  a  grievous  wrong  ;  and  runs  the  risk  of 
helping,  by  so  much,  to  increase  the  stock  of  idle  and 
P^pendent,  if  not  vicious,  members  of  society.  It  is  stated 
^^    the  report  of  the  Prison  Association,  lately  issued,  that 

^*  fourteen  thousand  five  hundred  and  ninety-six  prisoners 
confined  in  the  penitentiaries  of  thirty  States,  in  1867, 
^^^^nty-seven  per  cent.,  or  over  ten  thousand  of  the  num- 
"^^»  had  never  learned  a  trade.  The  fact  conveys  a  lesson 
?*  profound  interest  to  those  who  have  in  charg^e  the  train- 
^f^S  of  boys,  and  girls  too,  for  the  active  duties  of  life. — 
^^^'u/acturcr  and  Builder. 
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WHO   PATRONIZE    THE   PUBLIC  SCHOOLS? 

THIS  question  has  become  important  in  proportion  as 
the  system  has  made  inroads  upon  schools  established 
on  other  bases.  The  friends  of  secular  private  schools 
claim  that  the  public  schools  are  established  for  the  poor 
people  not  able  to  pay  tuition,  and  that  the  wealthy  class  do 
not  patronize  them.  The  friends  of  parochial  schools,  on 
the  other  hand,  claim  that  the  poorest  class  of  children  are 
not  provided  for  by  our  system — that,  in  short,  the 
necessity  rests  upon  them  not  only  to  build  and  support 
orphan  asylums,  almshouses,  hospitals,  insane  retreats,  etc., 
but  also  parochial  schools.  On  this  basis  they  would  claim 
a  division  of  the  school  fund.  That  the  next  step  would 
be  the  support  of  the  churches  direct,  by  taxation,  is 
evident  from  the  nature  of  the  arguments  used  by  them  in 
discussing  the  school  question.  In  fact,  for  the  reason  that 
schools  under  the  control  of  the  church  are  taught  wholly, 
or  in  part,  by  the  clergy,  such  a  division  of  the  school  fund 
as  is  proposed  is  already  an  appropriation  for  the  Church, 
and  is  thus  opposed  in  spirit  to  the  first  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  to  similar  articles  in 
all  the  State  constitutions. 

It  is  a  mistake,  on  the  part  of  a  certain  portion  of  the  com- 
munity, that  they  wish  to  thrust  upon  the  public  schools  the 
responsibility  of  the  entire  education  of  the  child.  When 
told  that  the  State  declines  to  take  charge  of  the  religious 
education  of  its  school  children,  they  allege  the  inseparable- 
ness  of  secular  and  religious  education,  and  demand  that  the 
State  shall  proceed  to  surrender  to  them  the  secular  part  of 
the  education,  in  order  that  they  may  unite  with  it  the 
religious  part  in  such  proportion  as  they  approve.  If  the 
lesson  of  history  has  taught  us  anything,  it  is  that  the 
separation  of  Churcli  and  State  is  the  safeguard  of  indi- 
vidual liberty.  Freedom  for  all  to  follow  the  dictates 
of  conscience  is  the  corner-stone  of  republican  institutions. 
These  institutions  can  never  flourish  except  upon  the  con- 
viction that  the  secular  itself  is  of  vital  importance,  and 
that  it  embodies  enough  that  is  rational  to  permit  its  organi- 
zation   as    a    separate    independent    whole.      Since    this 
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conviction  has  begun  to  grow — and  its  beginning  dates  back 
in  the  thirteenth  century — it  has  been  found  that  every 
instance  of  union  of  Church  and  State  tended  to  the  cor- 
ruption of  the  former  and  the  weakening  of  the  latter.  For 
these  reasons  it  has  been  a  settled  principle  in  this  country 
to  separate  secular  and  religious  instruction  far  more  than  is 
done  in  Europe,  and  this  principle  has  prevailed  to  such  an 
extent  as  almost  to  secularize  even  our  parochial  schools. 

However  honest  men  may  differ  on  the  question 
of  the  desirability  of  the  union  of  the  Church  and  State, 
it  is  certain  that  the  public  school  system  has  been 
regulated  with  a  sincere  desire  to  respect  the  feelings 
and  wishes  of  all.  The  hours  of  instruction  are  limited 
to  five  and  a  half  per  day  for  five  days  in  the  week, 
thus  leaving  the  greater  portion  of  every  day,  besides  two 
days  entire  each  week,  for  other  duties.  Since  it  is  the 
practice,  even  in  parochial  schools,  to  give  a  separate  hour 
for  religious  instruction,  and  not  to  mix  it  up  with  all 
the  other  branches  taught,  it  is  clear  that  lessons  given  in 
religion  outside  the  regular  school  hours,  are  not,  in  fact, 
sundered  very  much  more  from  other  lessons,  than  those 
given  within  the  school  hours  of  parochial  schools,  which 
hold  sessions  seven  or  eight  hours  in  length,  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  the  necessary  time  for  both  kinds  of  instruction. 
Any  one  acquainted  with  the  workings  of  schools  in  general 
will  know  that  such  lessons  cannot  be  so  effectual  when 
brought  into  the  regular  school  course.  This  will  readily 
appear  upon  consideration.  In  the  first  place,  the  pupil 
gets  physically  and  mentally  exhausted  by  the  confinement 
of  such  long  school  sessions.  If  the  session  is  not  lengthened, 
but  the  time  for  religious  instruction  taken  direct  out  of  the 
time  for  the  secular  recitations,  then,  of  course,  the  pupil 
makes  slower  progress  in  the  latter.  Moreover,  the  religious 
teacher  is  liable  to  neglect  what  comes  in  an  extensive 
routine,  and  will  not  concentrate  all  his  energies  on  the  work 
of  religious  instruction  so  fully  as  when  he  has  that  specific 
task,  and  notliing  else,  to  perform.  Division  of  labor  is  the 
great  economical  principle.  Let  the  community  see  to  it 
that  our  public  schools  are  free  from  sectarian  bias  of  what- 
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ever  kind,  and  then  the  Church,  by  its  appropriate  instru- 
mentalities, will  best  perform  its  mission. 

In  the  purely  secular  schools  are  taught  those  technical 
instrumentalities  (reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  geog^phy 
and  grammar),  which  prepare  the  pupil  not  only  for  practical 
life^  but  for  religious  training  as  well.  If  this  is  not  done 
beforehand,  the  religious  teacher  has  to  interrupt  his  purely 
religious  work,  and  take  up  the  spelling-book  and  primer,  in 
order  to  get  a  basis  for  the  reception  and  comprehension  of 
his  religious  instruction.  Is  it  not  clear  that  this  interruption 
weakens  and  dissipates  the  forces  of  the  Church,  and  that 
what  is  done  in  the  public  school  toward  giving  the  pupil  a 
knowledge  of  elementary  branches  is  so  much  done  to  assist 
the  religious  teacher  and  save  the  strength  and  resources  of 
the  Church  ? 

These  considerations  are  thrown  out  to  present,  in  its  true 
light,  a  subject  that  has  been  frequently  misstated.  That 
all  classes  of  the  community  support  the  Public  Schools, 
without  regard  to  the  station  occupied  or  emplo3^ment 
engaged  in,  is  clear  from  the  following  table : 

OCCUPATION    OF    PARENTS. 

Children  of  agents 526 

"             artists 121 

"             barkeepers 445 

"  boarding-housekeepers  and  victualers.  448 

"             boatmen 803 

"             butchers 363 

"             clerks 814 

"             draymen  and  teamsters 807 

"             farmers  and  gardeners 404 

"             day  laborers 2,623 

"             laundresses 583 

"             manufacturers.... i»4i4 

*'             mechanics 4>752 

"             merchants 2,426 

**             public  officers 535 

"             professional  men 801 


Wm.  T.   Harris,  in  "  The  Journal  of  Education: 
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ENGLISH    LITERATURE. 

SECOND    PART. 

"  //  can  need  no  argument  to  show  that  the  study  of  our  ancient  mother^ 
tongue  is  an  important^  I  may  say  an  essential,  part  of  a  complete  English 
education:*  Hon.  Geo.  P.  Marsh. 

Period  of  Original  English. 

A  DISCUSSION  of  our  literature  previous  to  the  year 
1558,  involves  the  consideration  of  philosophy  and  the 
science  of  language,  for,  as  has  been  observed,  the  earlier 
changes  are  more  marked  in  the  language,  while  the  later 
growth  is  apparent  in  the  organic  nature  of  the  literature 
itself. 

The  science  of  language,  or  comparative  philology,  is  of 
recent  development.  The  idea  of  using  philosophy  in  philo- 
logical studies  had  been  expressed  by  Lord  Bacon,  but  pre- 
vious to  the  present  century  it  had  not  taken  a  very  firm 
hold  upon  the  minds  even  of  the  learned.  In  1605  Bacon 
divided  Grammar  into  two  parts — the  one  literary,  and  the 
other  philosophical.  He  conceived  the  second  to  be  a 
noble  kind  of  grammar,  and  said  that  "  if  any  one  well 
versed  in  various  languages,  both  the  learned  and  vulgar, 
should  treat  of  their  various  properties,  and  show  wherein 
each  of  them  excelled  and  fell  short — thus  languages  might 
be  enriched  by  mutual  commerce,  and  one  beautiful  image 
of  speech,  or  one  grand  model  of  language  for  justly  express- 
ing the  sense  of  the  mind,  formed  like  the  Venus  of  Apelles, 
from  the  excellencies  of  several."  He  said  further,  that 
words  are  the  traces  or  impressions  of  reason,  and  argued 
that  as  impressions  afford  some  indication  of  the  body  that 
made  them,  they  are  worthy  of  deep  philosophical  investi- 
gation. 

In  1 7 10,  Gottfried  Wilhelm  von  Leibritz  strongly  urged 
the  study  ot  language  upon  exact  scientific  principles  ;  and 
three  years  later  suggested  to  Peter  the  Great  that  the 
translation  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  Ten  Commandants, 
etc.,  into  the  various  languages  of  his  dominion  would 
increase  his  Majesty's  glory,  aid  the  study  of  language,  and 
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advance  Christianity.    But  Leibritz,  like  Lord  Bacon, 
in  advance  of  his  age ;  and  it  was  not  until  two  generatic 
had   passed  that  his  suggestion  bore  fruit.    At  that  ti 
Catherine  II.  caused  the  publication  of  a  comparative  gL 
sary  of  two  hundred  and  seventy-two  languages  of  Afri^ 
America,  Asia,  and  Europe.    This  awakened  much  inten 
and  the  study  of  language  has  since  been  pursued  U] 
more  scientific  principles. 

A  new  impetus  was  given  by  Sir  William  Jones,  on^        of 
the  most  remarkable  linguists  of  his  day.      A  thoroi^^at  ^h 
student  of  Oriental  literature,  he  became  deeply  impres-ssted 
with  the  value  of  Sanscrit  as  a  guide  to  the  scientific  kn-^z^  w- 
ledge  of  many  cognate  languages.    He  asserted  as  probsfc-Tble 
that  Latin,  Greek,  and  the  Gothic  and  Celtic  tongues  01 
nated  in  it.     In  1784  he  founded  the  Asiatic  Society, 
from   that   time  progress  was  very  rapid  in  philoloj 
studies. 

Sanscrit  is  the  learned  language  of  Hindustan,  and 
not  been  spoken  for  over  two  thousand  years.     Its  n: 
indicates  that  it  is  the  polished  language.    It  embodies 
sacred  Vedas,  and,  in  the  well-considered  words  of 
miiller,  exhibits  the  most  ancient  chapter  in  the  historj^ 
the  human  intellect.    Some  of  the  fruits  of  the  study  of 
venerable    tongue  are  presented  in  Farrar's  Families 
Speech.    It  has  tended  to  counteract  the  too  great  devo' 
to  classical  studies.    These  had  given  the  mind  of  Euro] 
one-sided  and  injurious  development.    It  has  further 
dered  possible  the  working  out  of  a  true  philosophy  of 
tory,  and  has  proved  "  that  all  those  nations  that  have 
most  remarkable  in  the  history  of  the  past,  and  which 
be  all  but  universally  dominant  in  the  history  of  the 
sprang  from  one  common  cradle,  and  are  closely  unite( 
identity  of  origin  and  similarity  of  gifts."    The  lanj 
in  the  class  referred  to  are  called  Indo-European  or 
and  to  it  belong  the  Sanscrit,  Teutonic,  Slavonic,  Celtic, 
Romanic  tongues,  each  of  which  exists  in  various  branc5==  -^^' 

About  forty  years  ago,  Jacob  Grimm  laid  the  founda—  ^^^^^ 
for  the  historical  investigation  of  language  in  his  Ger^"*^*'^^ 
grammar,  one  of  the  greatest  philological  works  of  the     -^S""^- 
He  also  discovered  what  is  now  called  "  Grimm's  Law  ^^  of 
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le  interchange  of  consonants  in  the  corresponding  words 
f  the  different  Aryan  languages.  A  simple  example  will 
iffice  to  show  this  change  in  the  consonants.  Pttar  in  San- 
:rit  became  fadar  in  Gothic,  vadar  in  Low  German,  and 
xther  in  English.  Nine  hundred  Sanscrit  roots  have  been 
»und  thus  appearing  with  similar  permutations  in  the  lan- 
uages  of  Europe. 

This  hasty  glance  at  the  science  of  language  must  suffice 
)r  the  present.  Further  study  of  it  would  make  it  more 
iteresting,  and  would  show  its  great  importance  in  its  lite- 
ary,  philosophical,  political,  historical,  and  religious  rela- 
ions. 

Let  us  look  over  the  languages  of  Europe.  We  find  them 
n  five  classes : 

I.  The  Celtic^  which  is  now  found  only  in  the  Highlands 
>f  Scotland,  the  wildest  parts  of  Ireland,  the  Isle  of  Man, 
he  mountainous  regions  of  Wales  and  Cornwall,  and  Brit- 
any.  The  Celts  led  in  the  early  emigrations  from  the  East, 
md  their  language,  after  having  crossed  over  the  continent 
)f  Europe,  is  now  only  found  lingering  on  its  extreme 
western  borders,  where  it  is  year  by  year  losing  its  claim  to 
DC  considered  a  living  speech. 

II.  The  Romanic y  which  is  found  in  Italy,  France,  Spain, 
md  Portugal.  These  all  originated  in  the  language  of  the 
uicient  Romans,  and  exhibit  evident  traces  of  their  Latin 
origin. 

III.  The  Gothic^  which  exists  in  two  divisions.  The  first 
includes  the  Scandinavian  languages,  among  which  are 
those  of  Iceland,  Denmark,  Norway  and  Sweden.  The 
second  includes  Frisic,  High  and  Low  German,  Dutch  and 
English,  which  are  called  Teutonic. 

IV.  The  Slavonic^  of  which  the  principal  divisions  are  the 
Russian  and  Polish.  This  class  of  languages  covers  a  vast 
txtent  of  territory  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  North  America. 

V.  The  Uralic^  which  is  used  by  the  Fins  and  Laplanders. 
[  t  receives  its  name  from  the  Ural  mountains,  and  extends 
xito  Asia. 

By  looking  on  a  map  of  Europe,  we  find  that  the  migra- 
:ions  of  the  nations  have  pushed  the  Celtic  language  to  the 
extreme  western  verge ;  that  the  Romanic  are  confined  to 
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the  southern  part ;  the  Slavonic  to  the  eastern :  and  ^fciz^he 
Uralic  to  the  northern  countries ;  while  the  gjeat  centz^  ^zral 
portion  is  occupied  by  nations  speaking  the  Gothic  tongi^K^  -<s. 
This  distribution  of  languages  is  not  an  arrangement  of 

man,  but  the  fulfilment  of  a  design  which  has  governed  ^i^^z-he 
movements  of  nations  for  many  generations. 

The  language  which  we  use  is  described  as  belongin^^       to 
the  Teutonic  division  of  the  Gothic  branch  of  the  In^z:3o- 
European  tribe  of  languages,  and  the  classification  we  h^E^A^ve 
just  made  will  show  us  that  the  description  is  a  true  o  :^Ene. 
We  have  already  learned  that  the  changes  in  English  h  ^3m^yt 
been  gradual;  let  us  now   remember  that  they  not  b^^en 
radical — that  the   roots   may   be    traced    back    pure    g^   "and 
unmixed  through  Low  German  and  Gothic  to  their  hoxme 
in  the  birth-place  of  the  Aryan  language.     Max  Miiller,  p>:xro. 
bably  the  highest  authority  on  this  subject,  says :  "  No't  a 
single  drop  of  foreign  blood  has  entered  into  the  orga^x^c 
system  of  the  English  language.    The  g^mmar,  the  blcx:^» 
the  soul  of  the  language  is  as  pure  and  unmixed  as  spolc:^^ 
in  the  British  Isles  as  it  was  when  spoken  on  the  Germ^w^ 
Ocean  by  the  Angles,  Saxons,  and  Jutes  of  the  Contineat^-'* 

We  are  now  prepared  to  enter  more  particularly  ul>^^ 
the  study  of  the  earliest  expressions  of  our  language.     We 
find  them  in  rude  lyric  poetry.    To  this  class  belongs  ^tlso 
the  Rig-Veda^  the  earliest  of  the  Hindu  writings,  and    'tl^^ 
Book  of  Job,  attributed  to  nearly  the  'same  period,  is      ^^ 
Hebrew  poetry.    So,  too,  in  France,  there  were  the  tro^^^^' 
doiirs  ;  among  the  Scandinavians  were  the  scalds ;  the  Gr^^*^ 
had  their  rhapsodistSy  and  our  forefathers  took  delight  in    't:  *^^ 
song  of  the  Gleeman.     The  office  of  each  of  these  cla^^^^ 
was  to  publish  literature.     It  is  natural  that  poetry  shc^  ^-^ 
thus  precede  prose,  because  it  expresses  those  sentim^  '^^   , 
which  occupy  the  uncultivated  mind  which  is  not  prepsi-  *^^ 
to  confine  its  attention  to  the  reasoning  and  discussi^-^ 
that,  with  equal  naturalness,  are  committed  to  prose.  -  -. 

Let  us  imagine  ourselves  in  one  of  the  great  festive  ta-^^-*" 
of  a  thousand  years  ago.     The  Englishmen  before  us     ^*  • 
ready  to  join  in  ale-drinking,  and  to  hear  the  glee-m^^-^^  . 
song.    The  hall  is  well  adapted  to  its  use,  being  lofty  ^^  ^^  . 
broad,  with  arched  roof,  having  hearth-stones  and  g^*"*^ 
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I  fires  down  the  middle.  We  notice  the  gilded  liquor- 
the  benches  for  the  warriors,  and  the  dais  for  the  chief 
lis  thanes,  and  his  wife.  The  appearance  of  the  bard 
*s  a  temporary  quiet,  and  we  call  upon  him  to  recite 
earliest  epic  poem.  Taking  an  honorable  position,  he 
IS  the  romantic  tale  of  Beourelf.  He  sings  of  the  cruel 
stations  of  a  monster,  Grim  Grendel — how  he  came 
from  the  fens  and  the  fastnesses,  and  killed  the  thane's 
dsharers.  Now,  pointing  southward,  he  telk  of  the 
g  of  a  wrough-stem,  foamy-neck  vessel,  bearing  Beou- 
ind  his  chosen  champions  to  the  shore-cliffs  and  wide 
lands  of  the  north.  As  the  stirring  song  progresses, 
se  the  strong  mendelark,  their  bright  ring-shirts  clank- 
md  glistering  as  they  come  over  the  bulwarks  to  the 
h.  The  reception  by  the  warder,  the  march  to  the 
3-house,  the  interview  with  the  thane,  and  the  festivi- 
in  his  presence,  the  terrific  combat  between  Grim 
idel,  whom  no  weapon  could  hurt ;  and  Beourelf,  whose 
l-gripe  was  that  of  thirty  men — the  conquest  of  the 
ster  by  the  man — these  and  many  other  tales  are  told 
while  the  thrumming  of  the  harp  stirs  the  warriors,'and 
es  our  own  hearts  to  beat  responsive  to  the  romantic 
ies  of  the  prowess  and  chivalry  of  the  early  Englishmen. 
Liming  now  from  the  ale-drinkers,  let  us  look  upon  the 
r  inmates  of  the  monastery  of  Whitby,  which  was  in 
k,  not  far  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  Erke.  It  is  the 
e  of  the  humblest  of  the  inmates  that  we  hear,  and  this 
hat  he  sings : 

For  us  it  is  very  right  tJiat  we  praise  with  our  words,  love  in 
isy  the  keeper  of  the  Heavens,  Glory-King  of  Hosts  I  He  is 
source  of  power,  the  head  of  all  his  great  creation,  Lord 
ighty.  He  never  had  beginning  nor  was  made,  nor  comet h 
end  to  the  eternal  Lord ;  but  his  power  is  everlasting  over 
"C7tly  thrones.  With  high  mdjesty,  faithful  and  strong,  he 
h  the  dcptJis  of  the  firmament  that  were  set  wide  and  far  for 
Uildren  of  glory,  the  guardians  of  souls  .^" 

•t  us  listen  as  he  continues,  and  tells  of  the  creation,  the 
►f  the  angels,  the  fall  of  man,  the  stories  of  the  patriarchs, 
incarnation,  the  ascension,  and  of  the  last  judgment. 
Lting  of  satan,  he  gives  us  a  version  of  his  speech  when 
thoughts  welled  within  him,  as  he  compared  the  narrow 
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place  of  his  punishment  with  the  abode  of  beauty  t 
he  formerly  knew,  high  in  heaven's  kingdom.     Here  are  th 
words  of  the  poet  giving  the  supposed  language  of  t 
arch-fiend : — 

"  T/iat  is  io  me  of  sorrow  the  greatest  that  Adam^  wlio  Wi 
wrought  of  earthy  shall  possess  my  strong  seat  :  that  it  shall  be 
him  in  delight y  while  we  endure  this  torment,  misery  in  lull.    O 
that  I  had  the  power  of  my  liandSy  but  round  me  lie  iron  bo. 
I  am  powerless  I    Here  is  a  vast  fire,  above,  and  underneat 
Never  did  I  see  a  loathier  landskip ;  tfu  flame  abateth  not, 
over  hell.    My  feet  are  bound,  my  hands  manacled^  so  t 
I  cannot  with  these  limbonds  escape  I  " 

We  are  reminded  of  John  Milton,  and  his  Paradise 
which  was  published  only  a  few  years  before  the  paraph 
of  Coedmon  had  a  second  time  been  brought  to  the  eyes 
the  world. 

The  limits  of  this  paper  will  oiily  admit  of  refere 
to  two  more  writers  in  the  period  uf  original  English.    T 
we  shall  by  no  means  exhaust  the  fruit  of  the  literary  labor* 
of  the  age,  because  a  very  large  portion  was  committed 
the  Latin  language  which  it  is  not  our  province  to  consi 
Latin  was  considered  stable,  and  English  was  not  used  u 
the    continent.      Whoever,   therefore,  wrote    for  a  w 
circle,  or  for  other  generations,  was  led  to  use  the 
language. 

Literature  in  this  period  reached  the  highest  point  in 
days  of  Alfred  the  Great.     He  was  an  author  of  merit 
united    to    deep   patriotism  a  strong    love  for  the 
national  poetry.     He  learned  Latin  late  in  life  in  order  t 
he  might  bring  the  works  of  classic  authors  within  the 
of  his  people. 

Among  his  translations  are  the  historical  works  of 
venerable  Bede,  some  moral  and  religious  treatises,  and 
Psalms  of  David.    He  was  engaged  upon  the  last  when 
died  in  901.     In  a  preface    to    one    of  his  works, 
Alfred  says  :   "  When  I  t/wught  haw  the  learning  of  the 
language  before  this  was  decayed  through  tfie  English  pei 
though  many  could  read  English  writing,  then  I  began^  a 
otiur  divers  and  manifold  affairs  of  this  kingdom^  to  trans*. 
into  English  the  book  which  is  named  in  Latin  Pastoralis, 
in  English  Herdsman's  Book,  sometimes  word  for  word^  x 
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titncs  meaning  for  meanings  as  I  learned  it  of  Plegmund  my 
archbishopy  and  of  Asser  my  bishops  and  of  Grimbold  my  presby- 
ter ^  and  of  John  my  presbyter.  After  I  ftad  thus  learnt  it  so  that 
I  understood  it  as  well  as  my  understanding  could  allow  me,  I 
translated  it  into  English,  and  I  will  send  one  copy  to  each  bishop's 
see  in  my  kingdom'^ 

Notice  that  in  speaking  of  his  language  and  people,  Alfred 
always  calls  them  English — never  Anglo-Saxon.  The  latter 
term  appears  first  in  Asser's  biography  of  Alfred,  written 
about  910,  and  first  published  in  1574.  The  term  AnguU 
Saxonum  is  not  used  to  express  the  union  of  Angles  and 
Saxons,  but  to  distinguish  the  Saxons  of  England  from  those 
of  the  continent. 

The  Saxon,  Anglo-Saxon,  or  National  Chronicle,  which 
relates  the  history  of  Britain  from  Caesar's  invasion  to  the 
year  1154,  belongs  to  the  period  of  original  English.  The 
student  may  be  in  danger  of  deriving  confused  impressions 
of  its  importance  from  the  differing  opinions  which  learned 
men  have  expressed  of  its  value.  Mr.  Marsh  apparently 
underrates  it,  calling  it  "a  dry  chronological  record,  noting 
in  the  same  lifeless  tone  important  and  trifling  events,  with- 
out the  slightest  tinge  of  dramatic  color,  of  criticism  in 
weighing  evidence  *of  judgment  in  the  selection  of  facts 
narrated."  Mr.  Thomas  Arnold  considers  it  by  far  the  most 
important  prose  work  that  has  come  down  to  us  from  the 
period,  and  Henry  Morley  g^ves  it  "  the  first  place  among 
authorities  for  early  English  history." 

The  National  Chronicle  is  more  full  in  its  record  of 
events  after  the  year  853.  It  exists  in  several  manuscripts, 
and  it  is  probable  that  one  writer  transcribed  and  continued 
the  narrative  of  his  predecessor.  Thus  they  not  only  recorded 
facts,  but  exhibited  the  gradual  breaking  up  of  the  original 
form  of  the  language  in  a  most  interesting  manner.  The 
earliest  manuscript  ends  with  the  year  891.  It  is  not  all 
prose,  but  the  writer  incorporates  occasional  verse,  as  under 
date  of  937  when  he  allows  his  feelings  to  break  out  in 
a  rhythmical  account  of  the  "  Battle  of  Brunanburh."  This 
has  been  called  the  "  Waterloo  Ode  "  of  the  tenth  century,  in 
reference  to  its  record  of  the  most  complete  and  bloody 
victory  that  King  Atheist ane  gained  over  the  combined 
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forces  of  the  Danes,  Welsh  and  Scots.  This  poem  is  availa- 
ble for  modern  readers  in  a  version  to  be  found  in  "  Free- 
man's Early  English  History  for  Children,"  published  by 
MacMillan  &  Co.,  London.  This  song  is  attractive,  apart 
from  its  historic  and  romantic  interest,  on  account  of  the 
expressive  words  it  contains.  Among  these  are  "ring-g^ver," 
"  linden  Shields,"  "  Gods-candle,"  "  trysting-place,"  '"  battle- 
stead,"  "  war-hawk,"  "  that  grey  deer  the  wolf,"  in  the  last  of 
which  we  find  an  explanation  of  Shakspeare's  line,  "  mice 
and  rats  and  such  small  deer,"  "  deer"  meaning  " beast,"  and 
being  the  '*  thier  "  of  the  Germans. 

Let  the  student  of  this  period  turn  to  the  splendid  pages 
of  Scott's  Ivanhoe,  and  he  will  have  spread  before  his  enrap- 
tured view  the  old  English  feasting-halls,  the  pomp  and 
picturesqueness  of  chivalry,  thrilling  pictures  of  life  in  its 
light  and  dark  aspects,  and  he  will  mark,  as  some  one  has  said, 
the  tendency  to  fall  into  habits  of  indolence  that  inhered 
in  the  emig^nts  from  the  plains  of  Holstein,  and  the  barren 
forests  of  Hanover,  which  all  the  stirring  scenes  of  this  war- 
like era  could  hardly  countervail.  Thus  the  pen  of  the  mas- 
ter may  cast  a  bright  light  upon  the  past  which  will  scatter 
its  mists,  and  bring  to  our  view  the  real  life  of  the  early 
ages  in  our  fore-fathers*  homes.  Thus  tTie  study  of  ancient 
letters  will  be  enlivened  by  the  realistic  charms  of  the 
historical  novel,  the  true  English  spirit  implanted  in  our 
nature,  and  our  minds  will  be  expanded  as  this  literature  of 
power  finds  a  welcome  to  our  understandings  and  to  our 
hearts ! 

We  have  now  seen  the  beginnings  of  our  literature.  In 
the  National  Chronicle  we  observed  some  of  its  more 
substantial  traits ;  in  the  epic  of  Beowulf  we  marked  the  . 
breathing  forth  of  the  spirit  of  romance;  in  the  labors 
of  King  Alfred  we  were  pointed  to  its  traits  of  patriotism-;  in 
writings  of  Caedmon  that  strong  religious  element  which 
appears  to  underlie  so  much  of  the  writing  in  our  language 
became  exultant  and  almost  sublime;  while  in  all  of  it 
we  have  been  struck  by  a  clear  utterance,  an  elevated  aim, 
a  well-defined  purpose,  and  a  strong  heart-power,  traits 
which  we  shall  be  able  to  trace  all  down  the  centuries  as  we 
progress  in  our  fascinating  work  !  Arthur  Gilman. 
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IN    SCHOOL    DA  YS. 

STILL  sits  the  schoolhouse  by  the  road, 
^  i^g6<^  heggar  sunning  ; 
Around  it  still  the  sumachs  grow. 
And  blackberry  vines  are  running. 

Within,  the  master's  desk  is  seen. 
Deep  scarred  by  raps  official ; 
.    The  warping  floor,  the  battered  seats. 
The  jack-knife's  carved  initial — 

The  charcoal  frescoes  on  its  walls, 

Its  door's  worn  sill,  betra3ring 
The  feet  that,  creeping  slow  to  school, 

Went  storming  out  to  playing  ! 

Long  years  ago  a  winter's  sun 

Shone  over  it  at  setting ; 
Lit  up  its  western  window  panes. 

And  low  eaves'  icy  fretting. 

It  touched  the  tangled  golden  curls. 

And  brown  eyes  full  of  grieving. 
Of  one  who  still  her  steps  delayed 

When  all  the  school  were  leaving. 

For  near  her  stood  the  little  boy 

Her  childish  favor  singled. 
His  cap  pulled  low  upon  a  face 

Where  pride  and  shame  were  mingled. 

Pushing  with  restless  feet  the  snow 

To  right  and  left  he  lingered. 
As  restlessly  her  tiny  hands 

The  blue-checked  apron  fingered. 

He  saw  her  lift  her  eyes  ;  he  felt 

The  soft  hand's  light  caressing. 
And  heard  the  trembling  of  her  voice. 

As  if  a  fault  confessing. 

"  I'm  sorry  that  I  spelt  the  word  ; 

I  hate  to  go  above  you. 
Because  " — the  brown  eyes  lower  fell— 

"  Because,  you  see,  I  love  you  !" 

Still  memory  to  a  gray-haired  man 

Ihat  sweet  child-face  is  showing : 
Dear  girl !  the  grasses  on  her  grave 

Have  forty  years  been  growing !         •■ 
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He  lives  to  learn,  in  life's  hard  school. 

How  few  who  pass  above  him 
Lament  their  triumph  and  his  loss 

Like  her — because  they  love  him. 

J.  G.  Whittier. 
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VISIBLE   SPEECH. 

SPEECH  is  thought  that  can  be  heard ;  writing  is 
speech  that  can  be  seen.  As  the  mind,  once  accus- 
tomed to  a  process,  fails  to  recognize  the  steps  which  com- 
pose it,  writing  becomes,  to  those  who  read  it  with  facility, 
visible  thought.  Thought  is  rendered  visible  also  by 
another  process  called  hieroglyphic,  which  attempts  to 
delineate  thoughts  by  forms  which  suggest  the  idea  without 
regard  to  the  vocal  sounds  used  to  convey  it  to  the  ear. 

It  is  singular  that  these  two  modes — the  direct  or  ideo- 
graphic, and  the  indirect  or  phonographic — ^tend  to 
exchange  their  natures.  Whether  or  not  we  think  in 
words,  it  is  certain  that  words  greatly  influence  our 
thoughts,  so  that  the  pictures  or  signs  of  hieroglyphic 
writing  follow  the  order  of  spoken  sentences,  and  gradually 
come  to  represent  not  ideas,  but  words.  The  language  of 
deaf-mutes  exhibits  a  similar  phenomenon.  After  they  have 
learned  to  read  and  write  our  ordinary  characters,  their 
sign-language  becomes  so  conventionalized  that  their  signs 
to  some  degree  represent  words ;  and  we  have  the  strange 
fact  of  sound  afiecting  the  mode  of  communication  of  those 
to  whom  sound  is  an  unconceivable  thing.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  find  that  in  alphabetic  writing  sound  is  lost  sight 
of  to  some  extent.  Sentences  are  written  which  would 
never  be  spoken,  and  can  scarcely  be  read ;  distinctions  are 
made  where  none  exist  in  vocal  speech,  and  old  distinctions 
are  kept  up  in  writing  for  centuries  after  they  have  ceased 
to  exist  in  sound. 

Thus  ideography  becomes  phonography,  and  phono- 
graphy becomes  ideography,  or  rather  both  approach  a 
middle  form — logography  as  it  may  be  called,  in  which 
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words,  but  not  their  component  sounds,  are  expressed  by 
separate  sig^s. 

The  tendency  to  lose  sight  of  sounds  makes  us  indifferent 
to  the  perfection  or  imperfection  of  our  system  of  sound- 
writing,  and,  like  everything  else  which  is  neglected,  the 
system  is  very  bad. 

The  Saxon  race  is  very  indifferent  to  sound,  and  most 
occupied  with  thought ;  hence,  as  it  has  the  disadvantage  of 
a  mixed  language  and  a  writing  system,  combining  hetero- 
geneous  elements  put  together  by  unlearned  hands,  it  pos- 
sesses to-day,  although  the  most  intelligent  of  the  races,  the 
worst  system  of  alphabetic  writing  in  the  world. 

Every  foreigner  (except  Frenchmen,  who  are  almost  as 
badly  off,)  is  surprised  to  learn  that  we  spend  so  much  of 
our  school-life  in  learning  to  spell.  "Why,  after  learning  the 
sounds  of  the  letters,  don't  you  just  put  them  together  into 
words?"  My  friend,  the  letters  haven't  any  particular 
sounds,  and  the  sounds  haven't  any  particular  letters.  We 
learn  to  distinguish  the  letters  by  names,  which  do  not 
sound  as  the  letters  ever  do ;  then  we  learn  all  the  words, 
chanting  the  names  first  as  a  sort  of  invocation  to  Fortuna 
to  help  us  hit  the  right  sound.  We  have  some  help  from 
analogy,  but  in  many  cases  as  much  hindrance — as  in  the 
words  though^  through^  thpughty  tough. 

As  the  English  race  has  sinned  most  in  the  matter  of  bad 
spelling  and  an  incomplete  alphabet,  so  it  ought  to  take  the 
lead  in  restoring  the  science  of  alphabetics  to  a  form  which 
shall  be  perfectly  and  completely  phonographic. 

It  is  true  that  the  thought  is  the  important  thing,  and  the 
sound  but  its  interpreter ;  yet  it  needs  no  argument  to  prove 
that  the  sound  has  a  value  of  itself,  and  must  not  be  neg- 
lected. Any  system  of  writing  professedly  based  on  sound 
which  does  not  represent  sound  fully,  precisely,  unmistak- 
ably, philosophically,  is  one  of  which,  in  the  present  state 
of  science,  we  ought  to  be  ashamed. 

One  enormous  piece  of  sophistry  has  been  mistaken  by 
many  for  an  argument  in  opposition  to  the  reformation  of 
our  spelling,  viz. :  the  assertion  that  the  spelling  by  sound 
would  obscure  the  history  of  words.  Suppose,  Archdeacon 
Trench,  you  wished  to  trace  the  history  of  the  development 
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of  the  form  of  ships ;  what  a  help  it  would  be  if  all  the 
artists  from  the  time  of  the  deluge  had  conservatively 
retained  the  shape  of  the  ark  as  a  type  of  naval  architec- 
ture— making  arks  of  the  trireme,  the  junk,  and  the  monitor, 
for  fear  of  "  obscuring  the  derivation  "  of  them  all ! 

The  argument  referred  to,  presented  in  its  most  favorable 
light,  is  this:  letters  which  have  once  been  pronounced 
should  be  retained  after  they  have  become  silent,  in  order  to 
point  us  back  to  the  original,  uncomipted  form.  Now,  we 
who  desire  a  reform  of  orthography,  do  not  intend  to  bum 
up  all  the  books  hitherto  printed ;  all  the  light  which  the 
present  spelling  can  throw  on  the  history  of  words  will 
still  be  available.  Some  of  this  light  however  is,  to  make 
a  novel  comparison,  of  the  Will-o'-the-wisp  kind,  serving 
merely  to  lead  astray.^  But  allowing,  as  we  do  freely,  that 
the  silent  letters  give  us  much  useful  information  in  regard 
to  the  origin  of  words,  how  much  more  would  we  have  if  we 
could  reproduce  the  sound  of  every  page  of  ancient  English 
and  hear  it  spoken  as  the  author  spoke  it  ?  Then  we  should 
know  not  merely  the  original  form  under  which  the  word 
came  into  the  language,  but  every  change  it  has  undergone, 
with  the  time  when,  and  the  influences  under  which,  each 
change  was  made. 

But  why  has  this  reform, — so  salutary,  so  needful,  and 
labored  for  by  so  many, — why  has  it  not  succeeded  ? 

Because  the  projected  alphabets  have  been  based  for 
the  most  part,  not  on  as  thorough  analysis  of  all  sound,  but 
on  the  plan  of  eking  out  the  Roman  alphabet  with  supple- 
mentary sig^s  for  such  additional  sounds  as  can  be  empiri- 
cally discovered  in  our  own  and  the  best  known  foreign 
tongues.  The  motive  of  this  plan  was  a  good  one,  viz. :  to 
make  the  new  alphabet  acceptable  to  the  masses  and  insure 
its  speedy  introduction.  This  experiment  has  failed.  The 
reform  must  beg^n  above  and  work  down.  The  masses  see 
in  these  new  methods  of  spelling  nothing  but  what  a  false 
education  has  taught  them  to   call  "bad  spelling."* 

X  As  in  the  word  cfftM,  where  illiterate  printers  have  inserted  the  A  on  a  supposed  analogy  with 
would  and  should,  the  roots  will  and  shaU  have  an  /  by  good  right  Let  us  keep  the  three  letters 
cult  where  there  is  but  one  sound,  they  serve  such  an  excellent  purpose  in  pointing  out  the  root  asj«  / 

a  The  best  way  to  spell  "know  "  with  our  present  alphabet  is  "  no/'  but  that  is  bad  spelling 
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To  use  the  Roman  alphabet  in  any  form  as  a  basis  of  the 
alphabet  of  the  future,  is  not  only  distasteful  to  the  people,  but 
unsatisfactory  to  the  learned,  from  its  arbitrary  character,  and 
fatal  to  the  universality  of  the  system,  for  if  one  language  be 
taken  as  the  basis  it  will  be  unsuitable  to  all  the  rest,  and,  if 
a  compromise  be  possible,  the  result  will  be  unacceptable 
to  all. 

No,  it  is  time  to  discard  the  idea  of  a  new  alphabet  based 
on  any  of  the  old  ones  and  to  found  one  on  the  physiological 
laws  of  speech,  which  are  the  same  in  every  country  and  in 
every  language.  A  Chinaman's  mouth  and  an  Irishman's 
mouth  contain  just  the  same  machinery  for  producing  sound, 
and  any  sound  made  by  the  one  is  possible  for  the  other. 
If  you  doubt  this,  recollect  that  a  child  of  any  nationality 
brought  up  in  this  country  pronounces  every  English  sound 
correctly.  The  only  reason  why  adults  cannot  learn  foreign 
sounds  well  is  that  they  have  partly  lost,  by  disuse,  the  com- 
mand of  certain  muscles  of  the  mouth. 

The  classification  of  the  sounds  of.  the  voice  must  be 
the  first  step  in  framing  a  philosophical  alphabet.  A  great 
mistake  in  this  respect  has  been  too  great  reliance  on  the 
ear.  Authors  have  tried  to  describe  sounds  by  the  effect  on 
the  ear,  using  metaphorical  terms,  such  as  "  hard,  soft,  blunt, 
sharp,  etc.,"  which  are  of  no  use  whatever  as  a  guide  to  pro- 
ducing the  sound.  Sounds  should  be  classified  d}^  the  ivay 
they  are  made.  When  we  have  done  this,  observing  patiently, 
in  others*  mouths  and  in  our  own  with  the  aid  of  a  looking- 
glass,  how  sounds  are  made,  we  have  at  the  same  time 
the  most  perfect  classification  of  the  sounds  as  they  appear 
to  the  ear.  When  we  have  constructed  an  alphabet  on  the 
basis  of  this  classification,  the  pronunciation  can  never 
be  lost,  for  every  element  will  be  a  "  word  of  command,"  (to 
use  the  expression  of  Mr.  A.  J.  Ellis,)  telling  us  what  to  do 
to  make  the  sound. 

Mr.  A.  Melville  Bell,  of  England,  a  distinguished 
teacher  of  elocution  and  pronunciation,  and  a  successful 
curer  of  defects  and  impediments  in  speech,  has  solved  the 
great  problem.  He  has  made  an  analysis  of  the  actual  and 
possible  ways  in  which  the  vocal  organs  can  act  to  produce 
sound,  which  if  not  the  only  possible  or  the  best  classification 
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is  at  least  exhaustive  and  capable  of  assigning  a  place 
to  anything  which  the  voice  can  utter.  Next,  following  the 
true  method,  he  has  invented  a  nomenclature  which 
describes  any  given  sound  by  indicating  the  organs  used  in 
uttering  it,  and  what  those  organs  are  to  do  and  how  they 
are  to  do  it.  Lastly,  he  provides  a  system  of  notation  which 
combines  in  one  symbol,  which  is  neat  and  practicable,  all 
the  landmarks  of  the  nomenclature,  so  that  every  sound  has 
its  perfect  representative. 

This  system  has  been  subjected  to  some  wonderful  and 
hitherto  unheard  of  tests.  Among  those  who  have  tested  it, 
is  Mr.  Alexander  J.  Ellis,  whose  name  stands  high  among 
those  of  English  scholars  and  first  among  those  of  English 
phoneticians;  to  whose  able  services  in  this  branch  Max 
Miiller  bears  testimony.  Mr.  Ellis  is  the  author  of  many 
works  on  phonetics  and  of  an  alphabet,  which  he  himself 
hopes  to  see  superseded  by  Mr.  Bell's. 

The  test  was  this :  Mr.  Bell's  two  sons,  who,  under  the 
tuition  of  their  father,  have  become  expert  in  the  use  of  the 
new  system,  left  the  room.  During  their  absence,  the 
inquirers  dictated  to  Mr.  Bell  any  words  or  sounds  they 
chose,  in  any  language,  or  in  no  language,  sense  or  nonsense, 
with  any  conceivable  dialectic  or  peculiar  pronunciation. 
Mr.  Bell  imitated  the  sounds  until  the  proposer  acknowledged 
them  to  be  correct ;  he  was  then  able,  by  the  use  of  his  new 
invention,  to  write  them  down  with  such  accuracy  that  his 
sons  on  being  recalled  pronounced  every  word  exactly  as 
it  was  first  spoken. 

We  shall  give,  in  our  next,  a  sketch  of  Mr.  Bell's  classifi- 
cation, nomenclature  and  notation ;  and  we  have  no  doubt  that 
our  readers  will  accept  the  correctness  of  the  title  claimed  for 

it — VISIBLE  SPEECH. 

C.  E.  Sprague. 


A  New  Oil. — ^A  new  salad  oil  has  been  introduced  at  Hamburg, 
and  promises  to  be  a  great  success,  many  people  preferring  it  to 
Lucca ;  while  it  has  the  advantage  for  the  consumer  of  being  con- 
siderably cheaper.  It  is  pressed  from  the  seeds  of  the  beech-tree, 
the  pods  of  which  fall  in  abundant  quantities  in  the  extensive  forests 
of  Holstein  and  Mecklenburg,  and  have  hitherto  only  been  used  for 
fattening  swine. 
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TE   EDUCATION   OF   THE   HAND. 

LE,  with  a  few  unfortunate  exceptions,  have  each 
hands.     We  should  not  mention  this  fact,  were  it 

in  the  education  of  youth,  only  one  seems  to  be 
7  considered.  Children  are  told  to  hold  their 
I  their  right  hand  when  cutting  their  food,  and, 
e  necessary  operation  is  completed,  to  lay  them 
d  use  their  forks  while  eating,  still  employing  the 
id.  The  only  further  instructions  they  receive  in 
)  the  left  hand  is  to  keep  it  clean  in  common  with 

hand,  and  not  to  get  into  the  habit  of  thrusting  it 
r  pockets.  They  are  taught  that  whenever  one 
[y  is  required,  the  preference  is  to  be  g^ven  to  the 
Thus  the  left  hand  is,  with  the  large  majority  of 
L  comparatively  useless  member,  employed  only  to 
2nt  the  other  in  all  manual  operations.  Without 
to  inquire  into  the  origin  of  this  senseless  custom, 
cient  for  our  purpose  to  say  that  it  has  no  founda- 
he  anatomy  of  the  hand,  or  in  any  natural  pecu- 

the  human  mind.  As  well  might  we  teach  children 
30ut  on  the  right  foot,  to  keep  the  left  eye  closed, 
top  the  left  ear  with  cotton,  as  to  teach  them  to 
the  value  of  the  right  hand  at  the  expense  of  the 
•r,  in  renouncing  this  absurdity,  would  it  be  neces- 
le  late  existing  social  conventionalities.  The  fork 
leld  in  the  right  hand  while  eating,  and  the  knife 

its  *  place  in  the  cutting  of  food.     These  are  small 

observed  only  for  conventional  reasons.  What 
an  there  be  for  neglecting  the  early  and  careful 
3n  of  both  hands?  We  are  not  speaking  of  an 
:able  thing  when  we  say  it  is  impossible  to  rear 
so  that  whatever  one  hand  can  do  the  other  may  do 
well.  We  know  this  has  been  accomplished  in 
table  instances,  where  the  disability  of  the  left  hand 

rectified  in  spite  of  all  obstacles  arising  from  bad 
:quired  in  childhood.  We  have  seen  surgeons 
m  instrument  from  one  hand  to  the  other  during  an 
I  whenever  convenience  required  it,  without  the 
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least  awkwardness.  We  have  seen  draftsmen  using 
hands  in  coloring  drawings — an  immense  advantage  both 
rapidity  of  work  and  evenness  of  shading.  We  have 
woodmen  chop  timber  "  right  or  left-handed,"  and  one  osz^r- 
penter  who  used  to  hammer  or  saw  with  either  hand  vr  i  ^ 
equal  facility.  In  all  these  cases  the  use  of  the  left  hand  in 
common  with  the  right  gave  very  much  greater  efficiencr 


•  ■   »   h  • 


SCHOOL   APPARATUS. 

THE  blacksmith,  the  carpenter,  the  tailor,  the  mechst-Kn/c 
of  whatever  calling,  is  not — so  far  as  accomplisl:ii:Kig' 
anything  is  concerned — any  better  oflF  for  his  knowled^fe, 
unless  he  has  at  the  same  time  suitable  tools  to  work  wi'th. 
And  so  it  is  in  teaching;    the  teacher  must  have  certain 
school-room  apparatus,  certain  tools  to  work  with,  if  ti^  v& 
to  accomplish  what  is  expected  of  hirii.    Yet  how  seldom  is 
it  that  he  is  provided  with  the  proper  instrumentalities    for 
carrying  on  his  work.     He  may,  indeed,  "  understand    all 
mysteries  and  all  knowledge;"  and  yet,  as  a  man  uncie^ 

standing  all  these  but  without  "  charity"  is  "  nothing" so 

the  teacher  understanding  all  these,  but  without.  suit3-t>lc 
'  school-room  apparatus,  is  "  nothing,"  or  the  next  to  notUix^g* 

Time  was  when  it  was  scarcely  dreamed  that  the  teac^l^^r 
required  anything  in  the  way  of  apparatus,  as  we    r^<=>^ 
understand  the  term.     He  entered  upon  his  duties  witlxout 
any  resources  whatever,  except  a  few  imperfect  and   x^o^ 
happily  obsolete  text-books  and  his  own  mental  acqiJ-i-^ 
ments.    The  raw  material  of  youthful  intellect  was  g^  -^stxi 
into  his  hands  to  be  shaped  into  a  form  of  beauty  and  e^c:  ^^^^ 
lence,  and  yet  the  teacher  was  expected  to  eflfect  this  vi^  '^^' 
out  instrumentalities,   without  apparatus — to   make  br""^^^^ 
without  straw !    As  well  almost  might  the  smith  be  reqta-  ^•^  ^^^ 
to  forge  a  chain,  or  the  carpenter  build  a  house,  withou't-      ^"^ 
proper  implements  to  work  with. 

It  was  a  long  step  in  the  right  direction  when  blackb< 
were  first  introduced.    It  was  such  an  innovation  upoi 
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ideas  of  the  educational  antediluvians,  that  in  many  locali- 
ties it  is  not  even  yet  recogpiized  as  a  necessary  adjunct  to 
teaching ;  and  school-houses  in  which  the  blackboard 
still  wanting  are  not  difficult  to  find.     But  the  blackboard 
been  introduced  as  a  general  thing  into  our  schools,  and 
herever  there  is  a  live  teacher,  it  is  considered  a  sine  qua 

essential  to  school-room  success. 

With  the  introduction  of  the  blackboard  has  been  inaugu- 

a  new  system  of  teaching.     The  competent,   wide- 

a"A3va.ke,  conscientious  teacher  finds  a  constant  use  for  the 

V>l3.ckboard.      Good  use  can  be  made  of  it  in  imparting 

i^^stjuction  in  every  branch  of  common-school  study.     Its 

"^ses  are  so  many,  and  its  advantages  so  manifest,  that  we 

caxMiot  stop  to  discuss  them. 

Crowding  close  upon  the  introduction  of  the  blackboard, 
ca.nae  cards  for  teaching  spelling  and  elementary  reading. 
Close  upon  these,  again,  have  come  outline  maps,  charts, 
^tc.  The  custom  of  providing  these  things,  however,  is 
^till  more  honored  in  the  breach  than  in  the  observance. 
*n  addition  to  these,  globes,  orreries,  and  so  on,  are  found  in 
'^^^y  schools,  though  not  in  nearly  so  many  as  they  should 
*^  found. 

Teaching  with  apparatus — by  means  of  tangible  objects 

^^  representations — has  come  to  be  almost  the  sole  practice. 

"^he  smallest  children  are  taken  in  the  Kinder-Garten  estab- 

**^l^ments,  and    taught  to  perform  wonders  with  blocks, 

^^^xids,  scissors  and  paper.  In  schools  a  little  more  advanced 

^•>jects  are  examined,  analyzed,  and  explained  ;  and  in  insti- 

^y^^ons  of  every  grade  the  old-fashioned  system  of  instruc- 

^^n — learning  words  without  meaning — is  passing  rapidly 

^^ray.    The  result  is,  that  while  the  rising  generation  has 

*^ss  of  that  parrot-like  knowledge  of  words  which  the  old 

System  produced,  it  has  a  more  thorough,  useful,  and  prac- 

^^^al  knowledge  of  things.    "  I  love  the  young'  dogs  of  this 

^ffe,"  said  old  Dr.  Johnson,  on  one  occasion,  "  they  have 

'^ore  wit  and  humor  and  knowledge  of  life  than  we  had  ; 

^^t  then,"  added  he,  "  the  dogs  are  not  so  good  scholars." 

^e  think  "  the  young  dogs  of  this  age  "  have,  as  we  said 

I      above,  a  more  thorough,  useful,  and  practical  knowledge  of 

I      "lings,  and  are  at  the  same  time  quite  as  "  good  scholars"  as 
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the  children  of  the  generations  past.    This  is  owing  alone  to 
our  improved  methods  of  instruction. 

It  is  an  important  part  of  the  duty  of  those  who  have 
charge  of  our  schools  to  provide  them  with  suitable  appa- 
ratus. Houses  and  teachers  are  indispensable ;  but  good 
apparatus  is  scarcely  less  so.  Let  our  teachers  have  proper 
implements  to  work  with — then  we  may  reasonably  expect 

work  to  be  done. 

T.  J.  Chapman. 
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HEALTH   OF  SCHOOL    CHILDREN. 

THE  Medical  College  of  Middlesex,  Massachusetts, 
having  for  a  long  time  considered  the  influence  of 
public  schools  on  the  health  of  children,  authorized  the 
publication  of  the  following  facts  as  the  opinions  of  its  mem- 
bers: 

1.  No  child  shall  be  allowed  to  attend  school  before  the 
beginning  of  his  sixth  year. 

2.  The  duration  of  daily  attendance — including  the  time 
given  to  recess  and  physical  exercises — ^should  not  exceed 
four  and  a  half  hours  for  the  primary  schools ;  five  and  a 
half  for  other  schools. 

3.  There  should  be  no  study  required  out  of  school — ^un- 
less at  high  school ;  and  this  should  not  exceed  one  hour. 

4.  Recess-time  should  be  devoted  to  play  outside  the 
school-room — unless  during  stormy  weather — and,  as  this 
time  rightfully  belongs  to  the  pupils,  they  should  not  be 
deprived  of  it  except  for  serious  oflFenses ;  and  those  who 
are  not  deprived  of  it,  should  not  be  allowed  to  spend  it 
in  study ;  no  child  should  ever  be  confined  to  the  school- 
room during  an  entire  session.  The  minimum  of  recess 
time  should  be  fifteen  minutes  each  session,  and  in  primary 
schools  there  should  be  more  than  one  recess  in  each  ses- 
sion. 

5.  Physical  exercise  should  be  used  in  school  to  prevent 
nervous  and  muscular  fatigue  and  to  relieve  monotony,  but 
not  as  muscular  training.    It  should  be  practiced  by  both 
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teacher  and  children  in  every  hour  not  broken  by  recess, 
and  should  be  timed  by  music.  In  primary  schools  every 
half  hour  should  be  broken  by  exercise,  recess,  or  singing. 

6.  Ventilation  should  be  amply  provided  for  by  other 
means  than  by  open  windows,  though  these  should  be  used 
in  addition  to  special  means  during  recess  and  exercise 
time. 

7.  Lessons  should  be  scrupulously  apportioned  to  the 
average  capacity  of  the  pupils  ;  and  in  primary  schools  the 
slate  should  be  used  more  and  the  book  less ;  and  the 
instruction  should  be  given  as  much  as  possible  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  "  object  teaching." 


>  ♦  >♦ 


SORROWS   OF  CHILDHOOD.  .-. 

THE  Rev.  T.  De  Witt  Talmage,  of  Brooklyn,  in  a  recent 
address,  described  the  sorrows  of  children : 

I  deny  the  universal  proposition  that  childhood  is  the 
happiest  part  of  life.  What  with  breaking  your  best  top, 
and  having  the  boy  next  to  you  stick  pins  into  you — under 
the  most  fevorable  circumstances,  it  is  the  least  comfortable 
portion  of  human  existence.  We  do  not  understand  the 
sorrows  or  perplexities  of  childhood — those  days  of  bad 
colds  without  the  alleviation  of  pocket-handkerchiefs;  the 
days  of  examinations  when  the  unhappy  youth,  perhaps,  in 
awful  presence,  is  told  to  "  Parse  the  first  page  01  *  Young's 
Night  Thoughts,' "  and  when  prepositions,  aajectives,  verbs, 
articles,  and  conjunctions  get  into  a  grand  riot  worse  than 
the  Fourth  Ward  on  election  day.  Well  do  I  remember  the 
unhappy  scene  of  my  childhood's  educational  experience. 
It  was  called  Herod*s  SchooUHouse^  partly  because  a  man  of 
that  name  lived  not  far  away,  and  partly  because  it  was 
**  The  Massacre  of  t/te  Innocents '*  We  went  to  school  there 
from  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  to  five  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  and  a  boy  got  the  worth  of  his  money.  There 
was  none  of  your  nonsense  of  blackboards,  globes,  and  phi- 
losophical apparatus.  It  was  sober  business,  and  no  trifling. 
There  were  tne  wooden  desks  around  the  wall,  and  seats 
with  no  backs  to  them,  and  there  we  sat  all  day  with  our 
faces  to  the  wall ;  and  along  about  four  o'clock  of  a  sum- 
mer's afternoon  we  would  oegin  to  forget  our  educational 
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advantages^  and  get  drowsy,  and  then  the  teacher  would 
come  around  very  slyly  and  with  a  big  stick  brine;'  us 
instantly  back  to  an  appreciation  of  our  educational  advan- 
tages. And  when  we  learned  our  A  B  C's,  we  learned  them  ! 
I  remember  the  wholeprocess.  "  What  letter  is  that ?"  "  I 
d-o-n-*t  know."  (CufT)  "  What  letter  is  that  T  (higher 
key.)  '*  I  d-o-n-'t  know."  (Cuff,  cuff.)  (Tremendous  ap- 
plause). I  remember  all  about  it.  It  was  a  most  serious 
thing  under  the  best  circumstances.  And  one  day,  too,  a 
most  awful  circumstance  occurred:  Word  came  to  the 
teacher  that  Joe  Smith  had  actually  kissed  Mary  Brown ! 
Actually  kissed  her !  and  that  teacher  arose  in  his  indigna- 
tion, and  didn't  Joe  Smith  take  it!  Why  shouldn't  that 
teacher  be  filled  like  a  vial  of  wrath  at  such  a  thing  ?  He 
had  never  kissed  anybody  !  Nobody  had  ever  kissed  him  ! 
But  it  did  no  good  ;  for  fifteen  years  later,,  a  minister  stood 
within  the  altar,  a  bridal  trail  swept  down  the  aisle,  and 
there,  in  the  presence  of  the  w6rld,  Joe  Smith  kissed  Mary 
Brown  !     None  of  the  sorrows  of  childhood  about  that ! 


»»  »  ■ » 


SCHOOL^ROOM    DISEASES. 

DR.  R.  ViRCHOW,  of  Berlin,  Prussia,  has  made  a  careful 
investigation  into  the  diseases  caused  by  the  neglect 
and  ignorance  of  school  officers.  He  has  published  an  inter- 
esting and  elaborate  paper,  at  the  end  of  which  he  sums  up 
the  chief  causes  of  school-room  diseases  as  follows : 

1.  The  air  of  the  schoolroom,  the  condition  of  which  is  dependent 
on  the  size  of  the  room,  the  number  of  pupils,  the  heating  arrange- 
ments, ventilation,  dampness  of  the  floor  and  walls,  dust. 

2.  The  light  of  the  school-room,  dependent  on  the  location  of  the 
building  and  the  room,  size  of  windows,  color  of  the  walls,  artificial 
means  of  lighting  a  room,  (gas,  oil). 

3.  The  arrangements  for  sitting,  size  and  form  of  chairs  and  desks, 
length  of  time  scholars  are  obliged  to  sit  still  in  one  position. 

4.  Bodily  exercises,  especially  out-door  games,  gymnastics,  bathing, 
arrangements  for  such,  manner  of  superintending  them. 

5.  Mental  exercises,  extent,  manner  in  which  they  follow  each 
other,  individual  measure,  length  of  free  time  and  vacations,  etc. 

6.  Punishments,  particularly  corporal  punishments. 

7.  Drinking  water. 

8.  Privies. 

p.  School  apparatus,  especvaWy  \^x\.\iooVs,  ^yl^^I  ^tiut,  etCi) 
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Many  of  the  questions  agitated  are,  of  course,  more  of 
a  pedagogical  nature,  for  example,  what  may  be  demanded 
of  a  scholar,  what  text-books  are  to  be  used,  in  what  manner 
the  free  hours  and  vacations  are  to  be  distributed,  etc.  But 
many  even  of  these  questions  will  only  be  solved  correctly  if 
school  men  and  medical  men  will  go  hand  in  hand.  Only 
b3'  thus  working  harmoniously  together,  by  thus  mutually 
enlightening  each  other,  will  the  State  gain  an  organ 
to  which  may  be  safely  intrusted  the  solution  of  the  g^eat 
question  of  our  time,  viz.,  bodily  and  mental  health,  and 
development  of  future  generations. 


» •  »  ■ » 


CONDENSED  HISTORY  OF  STEAM. 

ABOUT  two  hundred  and  eighty  years  B.C.,   Hiero,  of 
Alexandria,  formed  a  toy  which  exhibited  some  of  the 
powers  of  steam,  and  was  moved  by  its  power. 

A.D.  450,  Anthemius,  an  architect,  arranged  several  cal- 
drons of  water,  each  covered  with  the  wide  bottom  of  a 
leather  tube,  which  rose  to  a  narrow  top,  with  pipes 
extended  to  the  rafters  of  the  adjoining  building.  A  fire 
was  kindled  beneath  the  caldrons,  and  the  house  was  shaken 
by  the  eflForts  of  the  steam  ascending  the  tubes.  This  is 
the  first  notice  of  the  power  of  steam  recorded. 

In  1543,  June  17th,  Blasco  D.  Garoy,  tried  a  steam-boat 
of  209  tons  with  tolerable  success,  at  Barcelona,  Spain.  It 
consisted  of  a  caldron  of  boiling  water,  and  a  movable 
wheel  on  each  side  of  the  ship.  It  was  laid  aside  as  imprac- 
ticable.   A  present,  however,  was  made  to  Garoy. 

In  1650,  the  first  railroad  was  constructed  at  Newcastle- 
on-Tyne. 

The  first  idea  of  a  steam-engine  in  England  was  in  the 
Marquis  of  Winchester's  History  of  Inventions,  A.D.  1663. 

In  1710,  Newcomen  made  the  first  steam-engine  in  Eng- 
land. 

In  171 8,  patents  were  granted  to  Savery  for  the  first 
application  of  the  steam-engine. 
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In  1764,  James  Watt  made  the  first  perfect  steam-engine 
in  England. 

In  1736,  Jonathan  Hulls  set  forth  the  idea  of  steam  navi- 
gation. 

In  1778,  Thomas  Paine  first  proposed  this  application  in 
America. 

In  1 78 1,  Marquis  Jouffroy  constructed  one  in  Saone. 

In  1785,  two  Americans  published  a  work  on  it. 

In  1789,  William  Tymington  made  a  voyage  in  one  on  the 
Forth  and  Clyde  Canal. 

In  1802,  this  experiment  was  repeated. 

In  1782,  Ramsey  propelled  a  boat  by  steajn  to  New  York. 

In  1783,  John  Fitch,  of  Philadelphia,  navfgated  a  boat  by 
a  steam-engine  on  the  Delaware. 

In  1793,  Robert  Fulton  first  began  to  apply  his  attention 
to  steam. 


•  ■  ♦  >  • 


EDUCATIONAL    INTELLIGENCE. 


NORTH  CAROLINA.— As  required  by  the  Act  to 
provide  for  a  system  of  Public  Instruction,  ratified 
April  1 2th,  1869,  the  Board  of  Education,  and  the  Supt. 
of  Public  Instruction,  proceeded  to  organize  a  system  of 
Public  Schools  throughout  the  State.  The  report  of  the 
Superintendent,  Hon.  S.  S.  Ashley,  presented  November  ist, 
1869,  shows  what  progress  has  been  made.  In  the  six 
months  which  the  report  covers,  much  has  been  accom- 
plished, though  the  work  has  been  for  the  most  part 
of  a  preparatory  nature.  The  school  law  has  been  circulated ; 
county  examiners  have  been  appointed;  and  a  census  of 
children  between  the  ages  of  six  and  twenty-one  years,  has 
been  taken.  The  whole  number  of  school  children  in 
the  State  as  reported,  is  330,581,  of  whom  106,766  are 
colored.  The  number  of  school  houses  is  i  ,906 ;  of  these 
178  are  characterized  as  good,  and  685  as  bad.  The  sum  of 
$165,290.50  has  been  apportioned  among  the  several  counties, 
being  about  fifty  cents  per  census  child.  The  pecuniary 
condition  of  the  State  did  not  allow  a  larger  appropriation 
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for  1869,  but  it  is  hoped  that  "  better  times  will  be  met  with 
more  liberal  devisings."  The  report  contains  an  account 
of  the  colleges,  academies,  and  educational  associations 
of  the  State,  and  also,  a  very  interesting  special  report 
by  Rev.  J.  W.  Hood,  which  gives  a  satisfactory  view  of  the 
educational  work  among  the  colored  population.  Consider- 
ing the  difficulties  in  his  way,  the  State  Superintendent  is  to 
be  congratulated  upon  his  success,  and  the  progress  of 
school  matters  generally. 

MINNESOTA.— The  Tenth  Annual  Report  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  gives  the  following 
statistics:  The  number  of  districts  is  2,521,  of  which  144 
do  not  report.  The  number  of  children  between  5  and 
21  years,  is  144,414,  of  whom  74,664  are  males,  and  69,750 
females.  The  whole  number  of  persons  attending  school  is 
102,086 — 29  per  cent,  not  being  in  attendance.  In  1868  the 
non-attendance  was  37  per  cent,  of  all  the  children.  This 
decrease  of  8  per  cent,  is  peculiarly  g^tifying,  because 
it  shows  that  the  public  schools  are  increasing  in  usefulness 
and  popular  favor.  The  number  of  winter  schools  is  1,793  ; 
summer  schools,  1,982.  The  number  of  male  teachers, 
employed  during  the  year,  1,155;  number  of  female 
teachers,  2,620.  The  relative  increase  of  the  male  teachers 
has  been  greater  than  that  of  the  female.  The  average- 
wages  of  teachers  per  month — males,  $34.20;  females,  $21.92.. 
The  number  of  school  houses  erected,  258,  at  a  cost  of  $242,- 
039.03.  The  total  school  expenditure  of  the  year,  $823,571.82, 
of  which  $360,697.50  was  for  teachers*  wages.  In  no  former 
report  have  so  many  evidences  of  progress  been  indicated.. 
An  increased  school  attendance ;  more  months  of  school 
taught ;  teachers  of  better  qualifications  called  for,  and 
at  work:  and  a  continued  multiplication  of  neat  and 
well-furnished  school  houses,  constitute  the  best  possible 
evidences  of  improvement,  and  show  that  Minnesota  is 
making  good  progress.  The  three  State  Normal  Schools 
are  in  a  flourishing  condition,  and  are  exerting  a  powerful 
influence  throughout  the  State. 

OHIO. — The  State  Superintendent  reports  an  increased 
educational  activity  in  the  State  during  the  past  year.    The 
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proportion  of  children  growing  up  in  entire  ignorance  of 
the  elements  of  school  education  has  greatly  diminished. 
The  number  of  school  officers  in  the  State  is  39,901 ;  the 
number  of  school-houses,  11404;  the  cost  of  buildings 
erected  in  1869,  $1,874,118;  the  total  value  of  school-houses 
and  grounds,  $12462,700.  The  number  of  teachers 
employed,  21,626 — 12,455  being  ladies,  and  9,171  gentlemen. 
The  average  wages  of  teachers — ^males,  $55  63 ;  females, 
$33  26.  The  number  of  districts  in  which  teachers  "  boarded 
round,"  2,025 — 2l  decrease  of  243 ;  so  this  number  becomes 
"  fine  by  degrees  and  beautifully  less."  The  whole  number 
of  schools  is  11,714,  of  which  198  are  high  schools.  The 
decrease  of  69  in  the  total  number  of  schools  indicates  a 
healthful  tendency  towards  a  much  needed  consolidation 
and  thorough  grading  of  the  schools  of  the  State.  The 
Report  contains  many  valuable  suggestions,  and  abounds 
in  statistics  well  arranged  and  unusually  full  and  complete. 


0  9  m  •  • 


CURRENT   PUBLICATIONS. 


THE  latest  work  on  Elocution  *  is  what  it  professes  to 
be,  "a  discussion  and  delineation  of  the  subject  of 
Elocution."  The  "  Introductory  chapters  "  contain  both  an 
able  defense  of  the  utility  of  the  art  of  Elocution,  and  incite- 
ments to  the  study  of  it  in  our  schools  and  colleges ;  they 
also  call  attention  to  its  uses,  influences,  and  effects;  and 
defend  the  position  taken  by  the  author,  maintaining  the 
propriety  of  greater  attention  being  paid  to  Elocution  as  one 
of  the  most  important  branches  of  education,  by  placing 
before  us  as  special  exemplars  of  its  usefulness  and  excellence, 
the  philosopher  Socrates,  and  our  Saviour,  Jesus  Christ. 

The  treatise  proper  is  divided  into  two  parts.  The  first 
exhibits  and  explains  "  The  Sources  of  Power  in  Delivery ; " 
the  second,  "The  Elements  of  Power  in  Delivery."     By 


1  Elocution :  The  Soarcei  tod  Elements  of  its  Power.    By  J.  U.  Mcllvaine.    8to.  i^  406.    New 
York :  Charles  Scribner  &  Co. 
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this  arrangement  the  student  is  placed  before  the  audience 
fir^t:,  and  taught  how  to  speak  afterwards.  This  is  objection- 
able  and  might  with  advantage  be  reversed.     In  this  case 
the     definitions  of  articulation,  accent,  pronunciation,  etc., 
would  precede  those  of  power,  feeling,  earnestness,  con- 
sciousness, attention  and  sympathy,  mastery  of  the  subject, 
vitality    and    self-control.     This,  it   is   contended,    would 
be  a  more  natural  order  of  arrangement,  for,  it  is  manifest, 
that  a  pupil  ought  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  letters,  words, 
and   tones,  before  aiming  at  a  mastery  of  subjects,  and  the 
pi"oper  methods  of  exhibiting  that  "  mastery "  to  a  public 
audience. 

The  principal  error  of  the  book  is  its  discursiveness.  It 
treats  often  of  matters  not  strictly  pertaining  to  the  business 
"^  hand.  In  some  cases  Prof.  Mcllvaine,  like  a  too  willing 
^*^itness,  proves  too  much.  The  following  extract  from 
P^grc  80,  under  the  heading  of  "  The  Sources  of  Power — 
P*^eling  " — is  given  to  substantiate  this : — 

**  §41.   The  fourth  and  last  means  of  exciting  the  requisite 
feeling  is  the  formation  of  a  right  moral  character. 

X  •    Virtue  is  not  essential  to  all  forms  and  degrees  of  eloquence. 
^m,   But  virtue  is  essential  to  the  highest  eloquence  on  moral  and 
^^^^.^;ious  subjects  and  occasions. 

3-  The  feeling  which  is  requisite  to  the  preaching  of  the  gospel 
power ^  is  to  be  sought  in  prayer  for  the  influences  of  the 
Spirit:* 

^^f  these  it  may  be  said  that  comment  No.  i,  stultifies  the 
^'^ole  section.  No.  2  must  consequently  apply  to  matter 
ler  than  manner;  and  No,  3,  though  excellent  advice,  is 
of  place  in  a  work  destined  for  classes  in  schools  and 
^^^lleges.  These  comments  by  fair  deductions  from  the  text 
^"^^vild  read  thus:— 

^  •  Play  actors  and  lawyers  are  not  indebted  to  virtue  for 
"^^ir  eloquence. 
^  •  Clergymen  are. 

•  Excellence   in   pulpit   oratory  is  to  be  obtained  by 

.yer,  etc.,  in  which  case  Prof.  Mcllvaine's  work  is  unneces- 

With  the  remembrances  before  us  of  Sheridan,  Clay, 

ibster,  the  elder  Kean  and  the  elder  Booth,  with  sorrow 
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we  declare  our  belief,  that,  if  moral  character  and  toddy 
were  to  present  lists  of  candidates,  of  the  19th  century,  to 
contend  for  the  prize  in  Elocution,  the  numbers  and  oratori- 
cal merits  of  the  partizans  of  the  latter  would  succeed  in 
obtaining  it. 

"  Tis  true,  'Us  pity !— Pity  'tis,  'tis  true." 

No  one  disputes  the  excellence  of  laws  urging  the  forma- 
tion of  right  moral  characters.  It  is  good  to  be  honest,  but 
with  Dr.  Caius  we  ask — "  What  shall  the  honest  nian  do  in 
my  closet  ?"  Has  moral  character  anything  to  do  with  the 
proper  delivery  of  an  oration  ?  It  is  submitted  that  in  com- 
ment No.  I,  Professor  Mcllvaine  has  himself  answered  this 
question  in  the  negative. 

Composition  in  prose  or  poetry  is  first  cousin  to  Elocution, 
and  Butler  tells  us  in  Hudibras — 

"  That  all  a  rhetorician's  rules 
Teach  nothing  but  to  name  his  tools." 

If  this  be  the  case  with  composition,  how  is  it  as  regards 
Elocution,  which  is  far  more   subtle  and  etherial?    The 
wild  woods  have  their  orators.     Many  an  Indian   Demos- 
thenes has  moved    his    countrymen  to  pity  or  revenge. 
Where  did  they  learn  Elocution?     They  had  no  written 
rules,  not  even  a  written  language  in  many  eminent  in- 
stances.    It  is  true  with  us,  who  lead  more  artificial  lives, 
rules  and  mathematical  education  are  the  orders  of  the  day. 
But  it  seems  cruel,  if  not  impossible,  to  bind  "the  dainty 
Ariel  *'  with  chains.     It  is  submitted  that  intense  study  and 
practise  are  requisite  to  form  both  poets  and  orators,  but  it 
is    questioned  whether  the  "stars"  of  either   are    made 
by  rules.    Rules  would  produce  similarity,  whereas  great 
artists  commonly  differ.     Booth  and  Fechter  present  two 
varying  portraitures  of  Hamlet,  yet  each  is  followed  by 
thousands,  if  not  tens  of  thousands  of  partisans.     But  if  we 
must  have  laws  for  perfecting  us  in  Elocution,  we  demand 
that  they  shall  be  few  in  number,  and  not  needlessly  intricate. 
We  complain  that  many  of  the  rules  in  Prof.  Mcllvaine's 
work  are  painfully  precise — ^gpiving  these  in  corroboration ; 
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From  page  208,  on  "  Articulation  "  : 

(i.)  The  tonics  should  be  carefully  rendered  with  the  pre- 
cise distinctions  between  those  that  are  most  nearly  alike. 

(2.)  The  subtonics  should  be  formed  with  as  full  a  vocality 
as  can  be  given  them. 

(3.)  The  atonies,  with  no  vocality  at  all,  1.  e.y  with  the  non- 
vocalized  or  whispering  breath. 

(4.)  The  hard,  soft,  or  feeble  checks  must  be  carefully 
formed,  with  the  exact  position  and  action  of  the  organs, 
"i^ith  the  precise  degree  of  contact  required  by  each  class, 
so  that  the  vocal  or  whispering  breath  may  be  perfectly 
stopped  off,  or  partially,  or  very  slightly  checked. 

(5.)  The  nasals  and  sub-nasals  require  to  be  practised  on 
"w^ith  special  reference  to  the  resonance  of  the  voice  in  the 
nasal  cavities,  and  to  the  different  resonance  in  the  two 
<:lasses,  as  being  in  the  former  class  along  the  whole  line 
of  these  cavities,  and  in  the  latter  confined  to  that  portion 
of  them  where  they  open  into  the  mouth. 

It  is  submitted  that  these  two  latter  instructions  will  be 
somewhat  difficult  for  students  to  follow;  boys  reading 
them  would  be  apt  to  say  an  ounce  of  practise  is  worth  a 
pound  of  theory.  It  is  admitted  that  the  three  rules  given 
first  are  simple  and  useful. 

Or,  take  the  chapter  on  *'  The  Vocal  Organism,"  page  181, 
which  is  a  mine  of  anatomical  profundity.  Minute  descrip- 
tions are  given  in  it  of  the  diaphragm,  the  lungs,  the  bron- 
chial tubes,  the  trachea,  the  larynx,  the  vocal  chords,  and 
the  mouth.  Even  the  "ear"  is  described  as  one  of  the 
principal  vocal  organs.  Shakespeare  tells  us  in  **  Troilus 
and  Cressida  "  that  "  the  foot  speaks,"  and  consequently  we 
feel  thankful  that  the  professor  did  not  take  us  down  to  the 
toe  nail.  Dickens's  barber  told  the  coal-heaver,  "  he  did  not 
shave  gentlemen  in  that  business — ^he  drew  the  line  at 
bakers."  In  vocal  organization  we  draw  the  line  at  the 
"  ear."  Far  be  it  from  us  to  assert  that  the  definitions  given 
in  this  chapter  are  not  anatomically  correct.  Our  question 
is,  are  they  necessary  ?  It  is  not  believed  that  when  Demos- 
thenes put  the  pebbles  into  his  mouth  he  concerned  himself 
much  about  the  names  and  situations  of  the  organs  he 
meant  to  barricade. 
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Under  "  Pronunciation  "  may  be  recognized  the  inevitable 
long  lists  of  words,  and  occasionally  detected  traces  of  the 
same  kind  of  extra  knowledge,  against  which  a  protest  has 
been  entered.  The  following  selection  on  the  nasals  m,  n, 
ng,  nk,  page  275,  is  quoted  in  exemplification. 

"  In  all  these  sounds  except  hk  there  is  a  perfectly  free 
escape  of  the  vocalized  breath  through  the  nostrils.  Hence 
their  vocality  is  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  tonics  them- 
selves, and,  with  the  above  exception,  they  are  capable  of 
performing  all  the  functions  of  tonics  in  the  formation  of 
syllables.  This  capacity  is  much  more  fully  exhibited  in 
some  other  languages  than  it  is  in  English.  In  that  interest- 
ing family  of  African  tongues,  called  the  Kaffir  or  Nilotic, 
which  are  spoken  by  all  the  African  tribes  south  of  the 
Mountains  of  the  Moon,  these  nasals  form  syllables  by  them- 
selves quite  as  frequently  as  the  tonics.  Thus,  in  the 
Bak61e  and  Mpong6ve  dialects,  mpdka,  mpdga,  gift — nt6thi, 
nt6no,  breast — nguba,  nguwa,  shield.  This  is  also  the  case  in 
some  islands  of  the  Pacific." 

Here  and  elsewhere  there  is  too  much  "  Africa  and  the 
Islands  of  the  Pacific  "  for  a  work  of  this  nature,  although 
such  information  might,  in  one  sense,  be  serviceable ;  for,  if 
the  natives  of  Bak^le  and  Mpong6ve  want  nasals,  we  can 
with  advantage  export  a  few  occasionally  from  our  schools 
in  the  New  England  States. 

Of  course  half  the  teachers  in  the  Union  can  find  faults  in 
this  chapter  on  Pronunciation,  and  very  probably  will. 
Professor  Mcllvaine  may  take  comfort  in  the  thought  that 
the  same  would  have  occurred  if  the  archangel  Michael  had 
written  it.  The  fact  is,  correct  pronunciation  cannot  be 
accurately  and  exactly  expressed  by  letters  having  different 
sounds.  The  public  would  deny  that  "  psalm "  is  pro- 
nounced "  sam ;"  and  if  "  cat "  in  polite  circles  is  twisted 
into  "  cyat,"  a  retreat  upon  "  puss  "  is  desirable. 

No  reflections  can  justly  be  made,  except  pleasant  ones, 
on  the  succeeding  chapters  of  part  second — they  all  contain 
well-arranged  and  well-considered  instructions.  Those  on 
the  Qualities  and  Powers  of  the  Voice  are  more  elaborate 
than  those  on  Emphasis  and  Gesture.  As  to  the  first  part 
of  the  work,  it  is  all  commendable.    We  have  read  it  with 
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pleasure  and  profit,  and  have  no  hesitation  in  asserting  that 
the  close  study  of  it  will  amply  repay  any  youth  who 
desires  to  train  himself  for  the  bar,  the  bench,  the  pulpit,  or 
the  platform. 

Carl  Gutzkow,  one  of  the  most  prominent  among  Ger- 
man writers,  has  just  published  a  novel  under  the  title 
"  The  Sons  of  Pestalozzi,"  which,  according  to  the  unani- 
mous verdict  of  the  German  press,  ranks  among  the  most 
remarkable  works  of  fiction  lately  published  in  that  country. 
While  the  narrative  is  of  the  most  thrilling  interest,  the 
author  has  interwoven  with  it  a  review  of  all  educational 
systems  from  Jean  Jacques  Rosseau  down  to  the  present 
time.  The  failure  or  success  of  these  systems,  their  strong 
and  weak  points,  their  fallacies  or  promises  for  the  future, 
are  presented  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  the  dramatic 
development  of  the  very  events  on  which  the  narrative  is 
based.  The  plot  and  its  gradual  complication  keep  us  in 
breathless  suspense  from  the  first  to  the  last.  The  principal 
persons  engage  our  deepest  sympathy — we  feel,  hope,  and 
despond  with  them.  We  see  the  hand  of  Fate  hanging  over 
each,  and  fear  from  moment  to  moment  an  awful  catas- 
trophe. And  yet  we  may  consider  the  whole  narrative  as  a 
mere  frame,  containing  a  faithful  picture  of  the  whole  social, 
religious,  and  intellectual  life  of  Germany  in  its  latest 
phases.  But  the  key-note  of  the  whole  is  education — ^and, 
in  particular,  that  education  which  is  the  beginning  and  end 
of  Prussia's  system,  and  the  secret  of  her  greatness.  The 
author  has  lifted  the  veil  by  which  many  points  in  this 
remarkable  system  are  still  covered,  and  allows  us  to  look 
into  all  the  secret  springs  and  machinery  at  work.  It  is  the 
first  attempt  ever  made  to  embody  these  difficult  subjects 
in  the  form  of  a  novel  deserving  that  name,  and  it  is  unques- 
tionable that  the  author  has  achieved  a  signal  success.  It 
is  doubtful  whether  we  feel  a  stronger  interest  in  the  narra- 
tive itself,  or  in  the  treasures  of  knowledge  and  information 
which  it  imparts. 

We  have  arranged  to  present  this  admirable  work  to  our 
readers  in  monthly  instalments.  One  of  the  first  German 
scholars  in  this  country  has  engaged  to  translate  it  for  the 
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American  Educational  Monthly.  The  first  part  we 
hope  to  gpive  at  an  early  day.  We  are  assured  that  our 
plan  will  meet  with  general  approbation. 

Messrs.  Eldredge  &  Brother,  Philadelphia,  have  pub- 
lished a  very  handsome  volume,  entitled  "A  Manual  of 
Composition  and  Rhetoric :  a  Text-Book  for  Schools  and 
Colleges."  The  author  is  John  S.  Hart,  LL.D.  We  have 
no  doubt  of  the  success  of  the  work,  and  shall  hope  to  dis- 
cuss its  merits  in  a  future  number.  The  book  contains  380 
pages.    Price  $1  50. 

The  Students'  Mytholoy:  a  Compendium  of  Greek 
Roman,  Egyptian,  Assyrian,  Persian,  Hindoo,  Chinese, 
Tibetian,  Scandinavian,  Celtic,  Aztec,  and  Peruvian  Mytho- 
logies, arranged  for  the  Use  of  Schools,  by  C.  A.  White, 
has  been  published  by  W.  J.  Widdleton,  New  York.  315 
pages.     Price  $1  25. 

Messrs.  Dennis,  Brothers  &  Thorne,  Auburn,  N.Y., 
send  us  a  fair  sample  of  book-making,  entitled,  "  Day  by 
Day :  a  Compilation  from  the  Writings  of  Ancient  and 
Modem  Friends,"  by  William  Henry  Chase. 

Messrs.  Ivison,  Blakeman,  Taylor  &  Co.  add  to 
Robinson's  Mathematical  Series,  "First  Lessons  in  Menta 
and  Written  Arithmetic  on  the  Objective  Method." 
Edited  by  Samuel  D.  Barr.     180  pages.    Price  40  cents. 

Messrs.  Harper  &  Brothers  have  just  published 
"  Recollections  of  Eton,  by  An  Etonian,"  with  numerous 
Illustrations,  by  Sydney  P.  Hall.  Paper,  126  pages, 
price  50  cents.  Also,  "  The  Genial  Showman,  being  Remin- 
iscences of  the  Life  of  Artemus  Ward."  By  Edward  P. 
HiNGSTON.  Paper.  Illustrated.  155  pages,  price  75 
cents.  And,  "Veronica:  a  Novel."  Paper.  175  pages, 
price  50  cents. 


A  schoolboy,  being  asked  by  his  teacher  how  he  should 
flog  him,  replied,  "  If  you  please,  sir,  I  should  like  to  have  it 
on  the  Italian  system  of  penmanship,  the  heavy  strokes 
upwards  and  the  down  ones  light." 
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EV.  Professor  Anson  J.  Upson,  of  Hamilton  College, 
.^  is  to  become  the  successor  of  Dr.  Sprague,  at  the 
ond  Presbyterian  Church,  Albany. 

ROF.  Albright,  late  of  the  Ohio  Wesleyan  Female 
lege,  Delaware,  becomes  president  of  Lewis  University, 
sgow,  Mo.  Rev.  D.  A.  McCready,  late  president,  has 
ci  transferred  to  Pittsburg  Conference. 

Iiss  Elizabeth  Ann  Swartout,  known  widely  as  the 
ider  of  the  Elmwood  Seminary,  at  Glen's  Falls,  N.  Y.> 
i  lately  from  starvation,  in  a  Michigan  insane  asylum. 
se  application  to  study  was  the  cause  of  her  insanity,  and 
declmed  to  take  any  food. 

"ale  College  has  raised  the  salaries  of  tutors  to  $1,500, 
of  professors  to  $3,000  a  year.  , 

»OSTON  expended  $1,600,993.53  on  her  public  schools  last 
r. 

c  Turkish  law  school  has  been  opened  by  the  Grand 
ier  with  a  speech,  in  which  he  declarea  that  a  new 
had  dawned  for  Turkey,  and  that  the  old  practice 
udging  according  to  the  ICoran  had  to  g^ve  way  before 
lem  ideas,  and  that  a  new  civil  code  would  in  future 
em  the  realm. 

.LL  the  Ft-eshmen  class  at  Amherst  College  this  year 
e  conditioned  on  spelling.  Forty-eight  out  of  the  eighty- 
^e  applications  at  West  Point  were  rejected  because  they 
Id  not  spell  correctly. 

ONES  says  he  is  about  sick  of  seeing  the  improbable  para- 
ph to  the  effect  that  eighty-three  west  Point  applicants 
e  rejected  "  because  they  could  not  spell  correctly."  He 
iks  that  any  average  boy  of  the  period  could  spell  "  cor- 
tly  "  if  he  were  only  careful  to  put  two  r's  in  it. 

L  GIRL  in  one  of  the  Boston  public  schools  applied  to  her 
^h.er  for  leave  to  be  absent  half  a  day,  on  the  plea  that 
y  had  company  at  home.  The  teacher  referred  her 
fhe  printed  list  of  reasons  that  the  school  committee  think 
icient  to  justify  absence,  and  asked  her  if  her  case  came 
Ier  any  of  them.  She  naively  replied  that  it  might  come 
Ier  the  head  of  "  domestic  affliction." 
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An  English  nobleman  once  sent  his  stupid  son  to  Row- 
land Hill,  in  order  that  he  might  be  educated,  accompanied 
by  a  note,  in  which  the  father  said  of  his  hopeful  son  :  "  I  am 
confident  that  he  has  talents,  but  they  are  hidden  under 
a  napkin.**  The  eccentric  but  shrewd  divine  kept  the  youth 
a  few  weeks  under  his  care,  but  then  sent  iiim  back  to 
his  father  with  the  following  laconic  message :  "  I  have 
shaken  the  napkin  at  all  corners,  and  find  nothing  in  it.*' 

Fred.  Douglas  once  said  that  you  could  no  more 
silence  a  brawler  by  answering  him  than  you  could  get 
the  ding  out  of  a  brass  kettle  by  oeating  it. 

The  secrets  of  chemistry  were  well  known  in  ancient 
times,  for  Queen  Dido  laid  oflF  the  city  of  Carthage  with  an 

ox(h)ide. 

Beautiful  Answers. — A  pupil  of  the  Abbe  Sicord  gave 
the  following  extraordinary  answers : — "  What  is  gratitude?** 
"Gratitude  is  the  memory  of  the  heart."  "  What  is  hope?** 
"Hope  is  the  blossom  ot  happiness."  "What  is  the  differ- 
ence between  hope  and  desire  ?"  "  Desire  is  a  tree  in  leaf, 
hope  is  a  tree  in  flower,  and  enjoyment  is  a  tree  in  fruit.** 

The  fireside  is  a  school  of  infinite  importance;  it  is 
important  because  it  is  universal,  and  because  the  education 
it  bestows  being  woven  in  with  the  woof  of  childhood  gives 
form  and  color  to  the  whole  texture  of  life. 

A  Teacher  Answered. — I  was  teaching  in  a  quiet 
country  village.  The  second  morning  of  the  session  I  found 
leisure  to  note  my  surroundings,  and  among  the  scanty  furni- 
ture I  espied  a  three-legged  stool.  "  Is  that  the  dunce- 
block?"  I  said  to  a  little  girl  of  five.  The  dark  eyes 
sparkled,  the  curls  nodded  assent,  and  the  lips  rippled  out, 
"  I  guess  so ;  the  teachers  always  sit  on  that  !**  The  stool 
was  unoccupied  that  term. 


» ■  »  > » 


Errata. — Article  "  English  Literature,"  page  403,  second 
line,  for  "philosophy,'*  read  philology;  twenty-sixth  line,  f(^ 
"  Leibritz,"  read  Leibnitz;  page  407,  for  "  Beourelf,"  rec^;^ 
Beowulf;    for  "  mendelark,**   thirteenth  line,  read   men        u 
bark;  twenty-sixth  line,  for  "  Erke,'*  read  Eske.    Our  wor^^-^^^^ 
proof-reader  has  not  had  a  summer  vacation !  "^ 
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The  science  of  chemistry,  although  belonging  to  the  exact  sciences, 
is  perhaps  the  most  unsteady  of  all.  Its  very  principles  seem  almost 
always  in  a  feverish  state  of  transition.  What  was  true  yesterday  is 
to-day  considered  as  a  fable ;  and  to-day *s  truth  will  be  scorned  to- 
morrow. For  sometime  the  theory  of  the  "  Nascent  State  "  played  a 
great  role  in  this  science.  We  understand  by  it  the  hypothesis  that 
a  body  in  the  moment  it  leaves  a  certain  combination  has  qualities 
different  from  those  in  its  ordinary  state.  This  whole  hypothesis  has 
recently  been  thoroughly  refuted  by  Delille  in  the  "Comptes 
Rendus."  Our  hand-books  of  chemistry  will  require  another  over- 
hauling. 

The  astronomers  of  the  Greenwich  Observatory,  England,  have 
been  measuring  the  heat  of  the  stars.  Arcturus  and  Vega  have  been 
the  ones  especially  dealt  with.  It  is  found  that  the  former,  which 
shines  with  a  ruddy,  yellow  light,  sends  about  twice  the  heat  of  the 
latter,  whose  gleam  is  like  the  gleam  of  polished  steel,  while  the 
quantity  is  of  course  exceedingly  minute  in  either  case.  The  heat 
received  from  Arcturus,  for  example,  is  sensibly  the  same  as  that 
from  the  face  of  a  three-inch  iron  cube  full  of  boiling  water  at  a  dis- 
tance of  383  yards. 

Earth  houses,  or  rather  dwellings  in  the  earth,  are  of  very  ancient 
origin.  They  exist  in  many  northern  countries.  Numbers  of  them 
have  been  discovered  at  different  periods  in  Ireland,  England,  and 
Scotland.  They  were  used  as  places  of  safety  or  refuge,  to  which  the 
early  inhabitants  could  retire,  carrying  with  them  their  provisions 
and  effects.  In  the  Irish  language  they  were  called  Caisttallamh  ;  in 
Icelandic  Jardus — meaning  in  both  tongues  earth  houses.  Behold 
the  epitome  of  architectural  history — from  Cave  to  Castle,  from  Exca- 
vation to  Building, 

The  hardness  of  metals  may  now  be  ascertained  by  aid  of  an  instru- 
ment invented  by  a  French  engineer.  It  consists  of  a  drill,  turned  by 
a  machine  of  a  certain  uniform  strength.  The  instrument  indicates 
the  number  of  revolutions  made  by  the  drill.  From  this  compared 
with  the  length  of  bore-hole  produced,  the  hardness  of  the  metal  is 
estimated.  It  is  said  that  a  great  proportion  of  the  rails  now  em- 
ployed in  France  are  tested  by  this  instrument. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  M.  Prillieux 

explained  that  icicles  existed  in  the  interior  of  all  frozen  plants. 

These  icicles  form  sma  1  columns,  perpendicular  to  the  surface,  and 

often  penetrating  the  epidermis.     The  ice  is  formed  from  liquids 

<]e rived  from  the  cells.    The  cells,  however,  remain  intact ;  so  that 

'^here  is  no  destruction. 


WHY  DON'T  PARENTS  YISIT  TH£  SCHOOL! 


From  *<Thx  Dusim  or  School  Sovob,**  bj  Profetior  WILLIAM  TILUXGHAST. 

Word«  by  K.  JL  GRAT.    PopnUr  Melod j. 


^;^^trrt:^^ilAA^^=i=i 


¥  'J 

Oh    dear,  what  can  the  mai4er    be  ?  Dear,  dear,  what  ^an  the  matter  be  ? 


te^g^ 


>>     ;>     L>     [*   ^:ij=^ 


^^.^^=f^\f^  J'  ;  ;■  y I  p\i 


Dear,  dear,  what  ean  the  mat-ter  be?  Parents  don't  vis -it    the     schooL 


95 


;■ ."  J'  J'  i'TOmi 


1^— *^— V— V 


± 


1.  They  tis  •  it   the  drill    to    see    mor-der-ons    sabren,  They  tU  -  it    the 

2.  They  care  for  their  horses,  they  care  for  their  dollars.  They  eare  for  tkeix 


-)^      ]^      ^      \^      V      )^ 


I 


■^=t 


I 


3.  We   know  we  from  hanger  and   cold  are  pro-tect  •  ed.    In   knowledge  and 

4.  Now    if  they  will  come,  they'll  find  all  in  their  pla-cea,  WiUi  nice  •  ly  combed 


cir  -  cos,  they    vis  •    it    their  neighbors.  They   vis  •  it  their  flocks,  and  the 
lodg  -  es,  they    fan^  cy     fine    col  -  lars  ;  But    lit  -  tie,  we  think,  do  they 


^3^-^;'    J'    ^  ES 


1 


b         1^  <^  ^ 


Tir  -  tne  our    minds  are    di  -  rect  -  ed.    But    still,  we  do  think,  we  are 
hair,  with  clean  hands  and  clean  fa  •   ces,    All    pleasant  and  hap-py,  with 


I 


^=^ 


^^ 


£ 


ser  -  vant    who    la  -  bors,  Now    why  don't  they  vis  -   it      the    sc 
care   for    their  schol  -ars.   Be  -  cause  they   don*t  Tis  -   it      the    so 


sad  -  ly      neg  •  lect  -  ed,  Be  •  oaxi^^  they   don't  vis  «   it      the    so 
Bonght  that  dis  -  gra  -  cea  •.'^ow    w\iy  ^oiL\.\iafci  TUk  -  W.     tijA   sc) 


>^aol 


AMERICAN 


Educational  M  onthly 


NOVEMBER,     1870 


AFTER  THE  BIBLE  IS  EXCLUDED— WHAT ? 

AMIDST  all  the  violent  declamation  which  attended  the 
School  and  Bible  controversy  in  Cincinnati,  did  any- 
thing surpass  the  affirmation,  incessantly  repeated,  that  if 
the  Bible  were  excluded,  God  Almighty  himself  would  be 
banished  from  our  public  schools  ?  There  was  one  reverend 
gentleman  in  particular  who  accented  this  phrase  with 
Catonian  monotony,  and  with  the  unction  which  frequently 
accompanies  profane  swearing;  but  who,  with  no  thought 
of  taking  his  Maker's  name  in  vain,  was  not  unwilling  ta 
parade  his  ex-officio  concern  for  the  welfare  of  Deity. 
Indeed,  it  seemed  at  one  time  as  if,  but  for  this  clergyman'^ 
frantic  endeavors,  there  would  be  but  small  help  for  the 
Creator  against  his  creatures.  If  it  was  really  so,  then  has 
the  order  of  the  universe  seldom  hung  upon  a  slighter 
thread.  In  other  times  emperors  and  popes  have  stood 
between  God  Almighty  and  like  perils  to  his  presence  in 
this  place  or  that ;  but  as  the  anathemas  multiply,  the  case 
becomes  more  desperate,  till  even  an  unevangelical  preacher 
is  appointed  to  lead  the  forlorn  hope  of  Heaven.  The 
pious  Alexander  I.,  of  Russia,  ordered,  in  the  latter  years  of 
his  reign,  that  professors  of  astronomy  and  geology  should 
teach  nothing  not  strictly  in  accordance  with  Genesis.  That 
^as  his  method  of  keeping  God  in  the  schools ;  and  it  can- 
xxot  be  denied  that  it  was  much  more  rational  than  ours.. 
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But  his  line  of  defence  has  long  since  been  penetrated  anc 
outflanked,  and  that  other  contrivance  of  his,  for  maintain 
ing  God's  share  in  the  government  of  mankind — ^the  Hoi] 
Alliance — we  are  now  seeing  the  last  of  at  Sadowa  ani 
Sedan. 

There  is  no  atheism,  in  fact,  so  bold  as  that  which  pre 
claims  God's  inability  to  take  care  of  himself,  and  whic- 
conditions,  so  to  speak,  his  integrity  upon  the  preservatioi 
of  any  given  book,  church,  creed,  priest,  or  pope.  Now  i 
anything  is  clear,  it  is  that  the  Maker  of  the  universe  is  s 
prodigal  of  means  and  instruments  in  the  world  of  man  as  i 
the  world  of  matter.  For  the  one  bud  that  germinates  bi 
furnishes  a  thousand  that  are  suppressed  ;  and  not  less  surel 
he  has  guarded  that  human  progress  shall  be  independea 
of  individual  human  fortune.  Almost  every  great  inventic: 
has  had  a  plurality  of  claimants,  often  in  different  parts  c 
the  globe.  Seven  cities  believed  themselves  capable  of  pra 
ducing  a  Homer.  Wickliffe  and  Knox,  Hnss  and  Lutl^: 
Savonarola  and  Calvin  prove  over  how  wide  an  area  tli 
seeds  of  Reformation  were  sown  }jy  the  hand  that  alwa^ 
scatters  in  overplus.  History  cannot  pronounce  any  or  m 
of  them  to  have  been  essential  to  the  work  which  ihm 
accomplished.  Others  were  ready  to  take  their  place  hs 
they  failed  to  appear.  The  '^  mute,  inglorious  Milton,**  aa 
"  Cromwell,  guiltless  of  his  country's  blood,"  of  the  count  = 
churchyard,  were  something  more  than  poetic  imaginings 
they  were  potential  realities. 

Suppose,  therefore,  we  give  over  being  startled  becaix 
the  earth  revolves,  or  is  older  than  six  thousand  years, 
because  the  Bible,  after  having  been  superseded  in  Purit=: 
State  constitutions,  is  divorced  from  State  schools,  and  r^ 
gated  to  the  family,  where  it  belongs.    The  religious  elem^ 
in  man's  nature,  we  may  be  sure,  is  not  going  to  be  eEa-«> 
cated,  whatever  fate  befoUs  any  system  of  theology,  and- 
may  be  cultivated  without  book,  bell,  or  candle.    Let 
leave  devotional  instruction  to  those  whose  business  it  i^ 
to  parents  and  clergymen.    The  worship  of  God  by  imprC 
ing  the  Acuities  which  he  gave  us,  by  training  along  w5 
the  senses  the  will,  the  judgment  and  conscience — ^this  er"< 
a  Cincinnati  teacher  is  at  liberty  to  inculcate.    Let  him  d^ 
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the  blasphemy  of  those  who  ignorantly  assert  that 
tViL^x-e  is  no  morality  apart  from  the  Bible;  but  let  him  be 
d^^p^ly  impressed  with  the  fact  that  intelligence  is  not  a  sub- 

for  morality  nor  identical  with  it,  but  merely  an  aid. 

possession  of  knowledge  indeed  sometimes  prompts  to 

y  and  often,  as  we  all  know,  facilitates  the  commission 

o^    it.    It  is  true,  we  do  not  charge  the  blame  of  forgery 

^I>on  the  w^riting-master,  but  can  we  altogether  relieve  the 

soHool  of  it  ? 

the  teacher's  example  be  bad,  if  his  life  be  immoral,  all 

from  him  of  virtue  and  right  conduct  will  be  far  worse 

than  useless.    If,  on  the  other  hand,  his,^character  is  genuine 

axid  pure,  and  his  aims  elevated,  there  is  no  pastor  or  head 

^^   Sunday-school  that  might  not  envy  him  his  power  for 

ff^^od.    First  of  all  doctrines,  to  be  both  directly  and  indi- 

^^ctJy  enforced,  is  the  love  of  truth  for  its  own  sake — God 

■^'^ows  no  higher  service  than  this.     To  love  truth  is  to 

^^strch  for  it  incessantly  and  on  all  occasions,  and  is  the 

**^ixxidation  of  all  sound  knowledge.      From  this   passion 

Spring  the  habit  of  inquiry  and  the  habit  of  observation, 

^^  it  tout  which  science  can  have  no  followers  worthy  of  the 

'^^Jtxie.    These  in  turn  beget  the  scepticism  which  is  the 

P^jTcnt  of  invention  and  reform,  and  the  enemy  of  dogmatism 

^ttd  bigotry.    The  love  of  accuracy  is,  as  far  as  it  goes,  the 

lo\rc  of  truth,  and  there  can  be  no  thoroughness  without  one 

^^     other  of  these  motives.      Here  already   we  have  the 

^^alities  best  fitted  for  discipline  and  learning ;  and  if  any 

^tte  will  reflect  how  customary  it  is  to  engraft  these  by 

*^^ans  of  the  rod — by  brute  force  from  without  instead  of  by 

^^ixiobling  development  from  within — he  will  perceive  at 

^J^ce  how  sadly  the  teacher  has  shirked  his  responsibilities 

^^^ci  abused   his   opportunities.     We  see  him  every  day 

^^gaged  not  in  building  up  character  for  all  time,  but  in 

Achieving  this  or  that  recitation,  and  in  preserving  order 

^^tween    stated    hours.     From  this  point   of  view,   I   do 

^^t  hesitate  to  affirm  that  the  system  of  marks  and  rank, 

^^  iixerits   and   demerits,  is  the  complement  of  the  rod, 

^d  means  not  less  an  avoidance  of  duty  on  the  part  of  the 

^^cher. 

^ext  to  the  love  of  truth  for  its  own  sake,  is  the  love 
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of  learning  for  its  sake,  and  not  as  means  for  the  making  of 
money,  or  winning  place  and  distinction.  This  is  so  far 
from  being  appreciated,  that  the  demands  of  education 
are  supposed  to  be  satisfied  when  the  child  has  availed  him- 
self of  the  facilities  of  any  given  neighborhood,  or  of  those 
permitted  by  his  parents*  resources.  But  the  country  lad 
who  learns  all  that  can  be  taught  in  a  school  held  six  weeks 
in  each  half  year,  and  the  college  graduate  who  has  received 
his  degree,  are  equally  at  fault  if  they  suppose  their  educa- 
tion finished.  A  lesson  recited  correctly  is  not  absolution 
from  further  study,  and  no  more  is  the  aggregate  of  a 
thousand  recitations.**  The  end  of  education  still  remains  the 
perfection  of  the  human  soul.  While  no  man  attains  that, 
each  one  may  share  in  the  perfectibility  of  the  race,  which  is 
infinite.  Perhaps  from  no  other  source  would  so  much  bene- 
fit flow  to  the  cause  of  public  instruction  in  this  country,  as 
a  correct  conception  on  the  part  of  teachers,  and,  through 
them,  of  scholars,  of  education  in  this  its  highest  and  most 
liberalizing  sense. 

A  virtue  not  surpassed  by  any  other  is  self-restraint,  and 
this  the  teacher  can  implant  by  doctrine  if  he  sustain  it  by  his 
example.  What,  however,  is  the  usual  care  of  masters  in 
this  regard;  and  how  will  their  restraint  of  themselves 
compare  with  that  which  they  exact  of  their  pupils  ?  Let  , 
the  history  of  the  rod  answer.  I  am  aware  that  unless  th< 
foundations  of  self-denial  and  control  are  laid  early — almostr%^ 
in  the  cradle — it  will  be  difficult  to  lay  them  in  after  years, 
and  that  the  teacher's  task  is  the  hardest  possible.  Still,  i^ 
he  has  not  to  do  with  an  age  when  habits  are  readily  formecC^ 
it  is  one  amenable  to  reason  and  benevolent  suggestion ;  an* 
he  will  often  have  one  of  the  finest  of  human  pleasure 
in  the  spectacle  of  the  change  which  he  has  wrought  in  tl 
spirit  and  determination  of  some  wayward  or  backwaK:  _^j 
youth,  who  needed  an  inspiration  to  be  saved  to  usefulne^  ^sa 
By   teaching  him  to  subordinate   his   lower    passions  ^^ 

his  higher,  and  to  prefer  future  interests  to  those  which  i'  ^im- 
mediately tempt  him,  religion  is  as  truly  advanced  as  thou^     .g-^ 
he  were  fed  on  sermons  or  on  extracts  from  the  Bible. 

Business  men  assert,  and  with  evidence,  that  ninety-^^ijc 
pre  cent,  of  their  number  fail  sooner  or  later  to  make       a 
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living.  There  is,  therefore,  a  dreadful  waste  in  our  social 
economy.  Men  set  themselves  to  do  what  they  were  never 
fitted  for,  and,  in  the  effort  to  save  themselves  from  failure, 
to  what  must  they  not  resort  that  is  dishonorable  and 
demoralizing?  It  is  proverbial  that  trade  is  conducted 
on  principles  inconsistent  with  Christian  profession,  and 
it  follows  that  there  has  somewhere  been  a  miserable  lack  of 
moral  training— perhaps  I  should  say  moral  stiflFening  and 
bracing  which  no  temptation  could  overcome.  The  school 
is  not  omnipotent,  but  I  think  that  its  influence  in  solving 
thi^  problem  might  be  beneficently  felt.  Besides  its  general 
moral  discipline,  it  will,  if  it  has  been  properly  conducted, 
have  developed  the  peculiar  genius  and  bent  of  every  child, 
so  that  the  teacher  can  advise  with  tolerable  confidence  what 
had  best  be  his  future  occupation.  One  thus  directed,  and 
previously  armed  against  the  vulgar  thirst  for  money- 
getting,  will  be  likely  to  remain  in  the  place  into  which  he 
drops,  and  to  prosper  in  it.  Over-crowded  pursuits  will  be 
relieved  and  competition  so  much  diminished  that  men  will 
no  longer  be  compelled  to  cheat  and  to  overreach  on  week- 
days, and  confess  themselves  miserable  sinners  on  Sundays ; 
and  as  this  would  manifestly  improve  the  quality  of  our  con- 
gregations, and  would  react  favorably  upon  the  ministers, 
I  cannot  but  think  the  function  just  ascribed  to  the  teacher 
also  of  service  to  religion,  if  not  in  its  very  exercise 
religious. 

There  remains,  for  men  teachers  especially,  a  peculiar 
missionary  field  in  which  few  are  fully  qualified  to  labor, 
but  which  ofiers  the  highest  rewards  for  devotion.     We 
hear  a  great  deal,  and  by  no  means  too  often,  of  the  duty 
which  the  home  owes  to  the  school ;  but  the  school  has  a 
reciprocal  duty  to  the  home,  which  it  only  discharges  in 
part  when  it  teaches  what  lies  between  the  covers  of  our 
text-books.     There  is  a  duty  of  the  home  to  itself,  which  it 
shirks,  and  which,  I  admit,  the  school  cannot  wholly  as- 
sume ;  and  that  is  a  warning  from  filth  and  from  debasing 
indulgences,  and  some  sort  of  instruction  in  the  mysteries 
of    birth    and    the  responsibilities  of   parentage.      If   the 
licentious  and  irreverent  character  of  the  medical  student 
(with   the  necessary  exceptions)  were  not  well  known,  I 
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should  say  that  a  teacher  would  profit  by  having  been  one, 
as  he  certainly  would  by  being  a  father.  But  it  is  only 
needful  that  he  should  understand  the  physiology  of  pu- 
berty, and  the  perils  which  attend  a  period  when  the 
imagination  of  the  purest  is  excited  to  unclean  thoughts,  to 
enable  him  to  detect  the  subjects  for  whom  his  advice 
should  be  ready,  and  those  others,  the  moral  lepers  of  every 
mixed  company  of  boys,  who  are  shameless  victims  of  neg- 
lect or  false  training,  and  whose  presence  should  be  care- 
fully guarded  against,  if  it  cannot  be  promptly  got  rid  of. 
These  last  are  the  debauched  transmitters  of  nastiness,  of 
premature  knowledge,  of  dirty  language  and  in&mous  con- 
ceptions, and  of  literature  which  it  is  too  indulgent  to  call 
simply  indecent.  Against  these  pests  the  worthy  fether 
and  pious  mother  have  provided  nothing.  A  false  modesty 
restrains  them  from  anticipating  the  lewd  distortions  of 
truth  with  which  their  children  will  inevitably  be  beguiled, 
and  their  memories,  if  not  their  habits,  forever  stained.  I 
repeat :  the  school  can  not  repair  the  delinquency  of  the 
home  in  this  important  office,  but  it  has  opportunities 
denied  to  parents  of  discovering  evil  associations,  both  in 
their  rise  and  in  their  confirmation ;  and  a  timely  word  may 
save  from  corruption. 

The  bearing  this  has  upon  religion  I  leave  for  those  to 
dispute  who  hold  that  marriage  is  a  religious  ordinance,  or 
one  having  the  highest  sanctions  of  religion,  and  that  con- 
sequently divorces  are  an  abomination  in  a  Christian  land. 
Those  who  have  already  agreed  with  me  that  it  is  a  re- 
ligious service  to  make  a  man's  talent  agree  with  his 
avocation,  will  not  think  less  highly  of  labor  bestowed  in 
elevating  the  sexes  in  each  others'  eyes,  and  in  bringing 
about  indissoluble  because  naturally  compatible  marriages. 
It  is  well  to  repeat  here  what  was  said  in  the  beginning : 
that  knowledge  is  not  virtue  itself,  but  only  the  handmaid 
of  virtue.  This  is  the  lesson  of  Connecticut  statistics — a 
State  having  a  first-class  university  as  well  as  the  usual 
network  of  common  schools  :  in  every  nine  and  seven-tenths 
marriages  there  is  sure  to  be  one  divorce.  Ohio,  which  has 
no  university  comparable  to  Yale,  and  whose  common- 
schools  are  presumably  no  better  than  Connecticut's,  has 
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but  one  divorce  in  twenty-four  marriages,  in  a  much  larger 
population.  There  are  graduates  of  common  schools 
who  make  it  their  business  to  procure  divorces  by  ob- 
serving prescribed  forms  yet  without  the  knowledge  of  one 
or  other  of  the  parties, — contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  law. 
One  of  these  forms  is  the  due  advertisement  of  the  notice  to 
appear;  and  there  are  graduates  of  our  common  schools 
who  are  not  above  conniving  at  a  cruel  fraud  by  printing 
these  notices  on  the  blank  side  of  a  half-printed  sheet  of 
some  regularly  published  newspaper,  to  be  afterwards  cut 
out,  showing  print  on  both  sides,  and  presented  to  the  court 
as  evidence  of  having  been  advertised  in  the  paper  in 
question.  Recent  statistics  in  Scotland  in  regard  to  ille- 
gitimate births  show  that  the  counties  in  which  the  pro- 
portion of  these  is  highest  are  also  those  in  which  the 
highest  proportion  of  men  and  women  are  able  to  sign  their 
names  in  writing  in  the  marriage  regfisters.  Who  will  dare, 
if  he  can,  unveil  the  statistics  of  criminal  abortion  in  this 
country,  and  show  how  far  it  is  from  being  confined  to  the 
illiterate  of  any  class  ? 

The  wise  words  of  Renan  recur  to  us :  "  It  is  said  the 
common  school  won  the  day  at  Sadowa  [as  again  at  Sedan]. 
No !  It  was  German  science — the  university,  which  makes 
the  school — German  virtue.  Protestantism,  philosophy :  it 
was  Luther,  Kant,  Fichte,  Hegel."  German  virtue — hot  dis- 
tinct from  American  virtue ;  simple  virtue  therefore.  That 
it  is  which  is  to  prepare  us  if  not  for  our  Sadowa,  at  least 
against  it.  If  we  can  foster  that  in  our  schools,  we  need  not 
regret  the  absence  of  the  Bible.  If  we  foster  that,  God 
Almighty  will  not  be  banished  from  them,  nor  will  the 

teacher's  occupation  be  gone. 

P.  Chamite. 


Bees  make  their  honey  in  the  dark,  for  the  reason  that 
by  the  action  of  light  the  pure  syrup  of  honey  is  crystalized, 
or  candied,  as  the  saying  is.  Were  this  effect  allowed  during 
the  process  of  manufacture,  the  cells  might  become  sealed 
up,  and  the  work  stopped.  The  bees  are  chemists,  as  well 
as  geometricians,  by  instinct. 
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ENGLISH    LITERATURE. 

PART    THIRD. 

"  To  study  history  is  to  study  literature.     The  biography  of  a  nation 
embraces  all  its  works"  Robert  Aris  Willmott. 

Broken  English,  1150-1250. 

THE  period  under  discussion  is  said  to  extend  from 
1 1 50  to  1250,  but  it  is  necessary  to  be  exceedingly 
guarded  in  making  divisions  of  this  kind.  We  have  already 
remarked  that  changes  in  language  and  literature  have  not 
been  sudden,  but  so  gradual  that  no  exact  dates  can  be  said 
to  mark  them.  Still,  it  is  none  the  less  profitable  to  make 
such  divisions.  The  traveler  at  Cape  Horn  may  say  that 
his  eastern  view  is  over  the  Atlantic,  and  his  western  over 
the  Pacific,  without  being  called  upon  to  point  out  the 
exact  line  that  divides  the  two  oceans.  He  may  speak,  too, 
of  the  marked  difference  between  them,  without  being  able 
to  demonstrate  from  a  single  spot  that  the  one  is  more  tran- 
quil than  the  other. 

So,  looking  over  English  literature,  we  may  speak  of 
changes  and  periods,  though  no  more  able  to  point  to  exact 
dividing  lines.  Nay,  more.  We  must  lay  down  lines  of 
demarcation,  though  we  know  the  periods  have  no  more 
definite  bounds  than  the  great  oceans  have.  The  stormy 
Atlantic  sweeping  around  the  Cape  is  quieted  into  the  tran- 
quil Pacific.  §0  also  in  the  onward  sweep  of  time  one 
historic  and  one  literary  period  merges  into  another,  but 
exactly  when,  we  cannot  say. 

When  William  the  Norman  assumed  the  government  of 
England  in  1066,  he  found  religion  and  learning  in  a  state 
of  decay,  though  the  Church,  which  ought  to  have  fostered 
both,  had  sound  foundations  and  large  endowments.     Th^- 
scholastics  were  in  considerable  vigor  in  France  ;  and  it  wa^ 
quite  natural  that  William  should  introduce  his  favorite 
among  them  to  English  sees.    Thus  the  spiritual  care  of  hi 
people  devolved  upon  men  who  were  not  able  to  sympathiz 
w'ltii  the  natives  of  the  soil — in  many  cases  they  could  no 
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even  converse  with  them.  Under  the  King's  fostering  care, 
these  ecclesiastics  were  able  to  adorn  England  with  such 
rich  and  costly  edifices  as  the  cathedrals  of  Canterbury, 
Rochester,  Norwich,  and  Worcester ;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
they  were  restrained  from  acquiring  much  civU  power. 

The  succeeding  Norman  sovereigns  were  by  no  means 
equal  to  the  first,  and  many  evils  that  appear  to  have  grown 
up  gradually  culminated  in  the  reign  of  Stephen,  the  last  of 
the  line.  This  reign,  in  the  language  of  Sir  James  Mackin- 
tosh, "  perhaps  contains  the  most  perfect  condensation  of 
the  ills  of  feudality  to  be  found  in  history."  We  cannot 
dwell  upon  these  here,  and  need  only  say  that  the  reign  of 
Stephen  was  a  time  of  civil  and  religious  oppression,  caus- 
ing turmoil  and  discord. 

About  here  the  period  of  Broken  English  begins,  at  the 
end.  of  Norman  rule,  when  in  11 54  the  first  of  the  Planta- 
genets  ascended  the  throne.  It  ends  very  near  the  date  of 
the  first  meeting  of  the  representatives  of  the  people  in 
something  like  the  House  of  Commons  in  1258.  It  includes 
the  exciting  times  when  the  Crusades,  which  so  thoroughly 
agpitated  Europe,  affected  England;  and  it  is  marked  by 
interesting  social  movements,  which,  in  the  times  of  Edward 
III.,  and  still  more  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II.,  assumed  an 
importance  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  remark  as  we 
proceed. 

Henry  II.,  the  first  Plantagenet,  reigned  from  11 54  to 
1189.  The  reign  of  Richard  I.  followed  from  1189  to  1199. 
This  sovereign,  the  celebrated  Coeur  de  Lion  (or  Lion- 
hearted),  could  not  speak  English,  was  engaged  in  the  Cru- 
sades, or  in  other  foreign  wars  for  almost  the  whole  of  his 
reig^,  and  was  only  for  eight  months  in  the  country  he 
ruled,  during  the  ten  years  of  his  reign.  He  was  succeeded 
by  John  from  1199  to  1216,  and  by  Henry  III.  from  1216  to 
1272.  The  last  mentioned  attempted  to  abolish  the  Magna 
Charta,  which  had  been  forced  from  his  father,  John ;  but 
the  people  frustrated  his  design,  and  imprisoned  him.  This 
led  to  the  assembling  of  the  commons  with  the  nobles  in 
1258,  when  the  national  rights  were  again  confirmed. 

During  the  reigns  of  the  Normans  the  Teutonic  language 
of  England  had  been  in  a  state  of  conflict  with  the  Romanic 
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language  of  the  conquerors,  and  by  the  time  the  Planta- 
genets  assumed  authority  the  eflfects  were  becoming  appa- 
rent in  what  Dr.  Craik  calls  the  "  First  Great  Revolution 
in  our  Language.''  This  was  the  change  from  a  synthetic 
to  an  analytic  form. 

By  a  synthetic  language  is  meant  one  in  which  inflections 
are  efiected  by  adding  letters  or  syllables  to  the  root.  This 
is  the  case  with  Latin,  Greek,  and  other  languages  of  com- 
plicated inflections.  It  was  originally  the  case  with  our 
own  speech. 

An  analytic  language,  on  the  other  hand,  is  one  in  which 
these  terminal  distinctions  are  more  or  less  abandoned; 
and  in  which  the  inflections  indicating  case,  tense,  mood, 
gender,  etc.,  are  made  by  means  of  particles  or  auxiliaries. 
In  the  process  of  time  English  has  so  changed  that  nearly 
one-half  of  its  vocabulary  is  monosyllabic,  and  its  gramma- 
tical relations  are  almost  all  expressed  analytically.  The 
language  is  therefore  simpler.  Take  the  definite  article  as 
an  example.  Originally  it  had  twenty  forms,  there  being  a 
difierent  one  in  the  masculine,  feminine,  and  neuter  of  each 
of  five  cases.  These  are  now  reduced  to  one.  The  verbs 
were  very  much  more  complicated. 

The  changes  marking  this  revolution  have  been  repre- 
sented as  follows : 

1.  The  artificial  distinction  of  gender,  and  its  consequent 
effect  upon  declension,  was  superseded  by  the  natural  distinc- 
tion of  sex. 

2.  The  agreement  of  the  adjective  with  the  noun  was 
no  longer  rigidly  preserved. 

3.  The  inflection  of  nouns,  as  a  system,  was  virtually  at  an 
end,  though  occasional  instances  remained. 

4.  The  verbal  inflections  were  reduced  in  number,  and 
rendered  less  distinctive. 

5.  The  government  of  prepositions  became  irregular  and 
uncertain. 

6.  Prefixes  and  suffixes  were  struck  oflT,  shortened  or 
softened.  Thus  gehaten  became  y^haten  or  ihote ;  ge-macod^ 
became  maked ;  ge-clipody  y-clept,  and  finally  clept. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  during  the  period  under  discu 
sion  other  languages  besides  'Eyi^Vv&V^v^^t^  ^x^riencing  th 
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c];iange  from  a  synthetic  to  an  analytic  state,  and  whether  it 
be  true  or  not,  we  find  as  we  study  the  subject  that  most 
European  languages  have,  at  some  time,  felt  the  influence  of 
the  others.  Thus  the  origin  of  many  well-defined  changes  is 
difficult  to  trace.  It  is  not  proved  that  the  Norman 
monarchs  of  England  ever  used  any  other  than  negative 
means  to  make  their  own  speech  take  the  place  of  English. 
They  gave  the  force  of  their  example  in  favor  of  using 
French  in  England,  because,  forsooth,  they  could  not  speak 
English.  Their  courtiers  and  the  ecclesiastics  did  the  same 
thing,  for  the  like  reason.  Thus,  with  or  without  design, 
two  languages  were  in  conflict  upon  the  same  ground.  The 
Romanic  had  all  the  advantages  that  its  use  by  the  noble 
conquerors  could  give  it — ^the  Teutonic  had  actual  possession 
of  the  soil,  was  embalmed  in  the  people's  literature,  and, 
what  is  more  important,  had  a  strong  hold  upon  the  afiec- 
tions  of  the  people  themselves.  Thus,  though  English,  could 
not  be  dispossessed  entirely  of  its  position,  it  was  not  only 
possible,  but  it  was  to  be  expected  that  it  should  be  disinte- 
grated— that  its  form  should  be  broken  up,  as  we  have  seen 
it  was.    New  words  were  also  introduced. 

Grimm  says,  "  The  Saxon  forms  soon  dropped  away 
because  they  did  not  suit  the  new  roots,  and  the  genius  of 
the  language  ffom  having  to  deal  with  the  words  in  a 
rude  state  was  induced  to  neglect  the  inflection  of  the  native 
ones." 

The  letter  s  became  about  this  time  the  sole  mark  of  the 
plural  in  English  words.  It  had  previously  been  one  among 
several.  This  may  be  one  of  the  signs  of  the  Norman  influ- 
ence, but,  however  that  is,  the  social  and  political  circum- 
stances of  England  were  much  influenced  by  France,  and 
they  had  their  counterpart  in  the  condition  of  the  language 
and  literature. 

English  literature  was  now  waning,  and  the  written  form 
of  the  language  probably  gave  way  to  the  colloquial,  which 
was  analytic  long  before. 

Literature  was  now  almost  exclusively  cultivated  in  those 
monastic  establishments  to  which  the  scholastics  loved  to 
resort,  and  which  the  Norman  monarchs  loved  to  foster. 
There  was  in  these  buildings  one  apartmtxil  ^c^^xo^xvaXa^ 
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to  the  writers  and  their  sometimes  very  costly  manuscripts. 
It  was  furnished  with  chairs,  tables  and  desks.  There  were 
inks  of  various  colors,  and  pens  of  primitive  appearance.  In 
fact  all  the  literary  conveniences  of  the  time  were  grouped 
in  this  room,  which  was  called  the  Scriptorium.  The  name 
was  Latin,  and  so  was  much  of  the  writing  that  was  done  in 
it.  Such  Latin  records  often  took  the  form  of  chronicles,  like 
Geoffrey  of  Monmouth's  History  of  the  British  Kings,  but 
they  hardly  belong  to  English  literature. 

Let  us  concentrate  our  attention  upon  three  productions 
of  the  period.  The  first,  written  about  the  year  I2CX),  is 
entitled  Layamons  Brut^  and  is  a  chronicle  of  Britain  from 
the  arrival  of  Brutus — to  whom  the  title  refers — to  the  death 
of  Cadwalader  in  689.  The  author,  who  studied  upon  the 
bank  of  the  Severn,  at  Ernley,  says  that  *  it  came  to  him 
in  mind  that  he  would  of  England  tell  the  noble  deeds. 
Layamon  began  his  journey  wide  over  the  land,  and  procured 
the  noble  books  which  he  took  for  pattern.  He  took  the 
English  book  that  Saint  Bede  made.  Another  he  took  in 
Latin  that  Saint  Albin  made,  and  the  fair  Austin  who 
brought  baptism  in  hither.  The  third  book  he  took  that  a 
French  clerk  made,  whose  name  was  Wace.  Layamon  laid 
down  these  books  and  turned  the  leaves.  He  beheld  them 
lovingly.  May  the  Lord  be  merciful  to  him  !  Pen  he  took 
with  fingers,  and  he  wrote  a  book-skin  and  the  true  word  set 
together,  and  the  three  books  compressed  into  one.'  The 
compression  of  these  three  books  resulted  in  a  poem  of  thirty 
thousand  lines.  Among  the  words  used  the  following  are 
interesting :  Formcste^  foremost ;  uncudy  unknown ;  i-^oren^ 
chosen ;  kine-bcrn^  child ;  hcred-men,  courtiers,  from  hired,  a 
family,  or  court ;  and  hwceg,  whey.  The  last  word  in  its 
two  forms  shows  the  change  from  the  natural  arrangement 
of  its  two  first  letters  to  the  present  artificial  style. 

The  Ormulum  next  demands  our  notice.  Dr.  Marsh 
considers  it  in  some  respects  the  most  important  philological 
monument  of  the  period.  Dr.  R.  Meadows  White,  who 
edited  the  Ormulum  in  1852,  describes  it  as  "A  series  of 
homilies  in  an  imperfect  state,  composed  in  metre  without 
alliteration,  and,  except  in  a  few  cases,  also  without  rhyme; 
rie  subject  of  the  homilies  beltvg  suijijUed  by  those  portions 
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of  the  New  Testaqfient  which  were  read  in  the  daily  service 
of  the  church."  The  author  was  Orm,  or  Ormin,  "  a  canon 
regular  of  the  order  of  St.  Augustine,"  as  he  tells  us,  and  he 
composed  tbe  work  in  English,  at  the  request  of  brother 
Walter,  for  the  spiritual  improvement  of  his  countrymen. 

His  plan  is  to  paraphrase  the  lesson  of  the  daily  service,  and 
then  to  expound  it,  in  doing  which  he  borrows  frequently 
from  St.  Augustine  and  Alfric,  and  occasionally  from 
the  venerable  Bede.  The  spelling  of  this  author  presents  a 
principle  of  pronunciation  which  is  very  interesting.  Pine 
is  written //»,  and  pin  is  written //««,  and  thus  th^consonant 
is  doubled  after  a  short  vowel  in  a  way  that  obtains  some- 
what at  the  present  time.  This  habit  of  spelling  g^ves  the 
Ormulum  an  antique  appearance,  though  the  style  is  simple 
and  easy.  Brother  Ormin  cautions  transcribers  to  follow  his 
spelling  exactly — 

And  tat  he  looke  well  that  he 

(And  that  he  look  well  that  he). 
An  bookstaff  write  tweis 

(A  letter  write  twice), 
Eywhere  then  it  upo  this  book 

(Wherever  then  it  upon  this  book) 
Is  written  o  that  wise 

(Is  written  on  that  wise). 
For  he  ne  may  nought  elles 

(For  he  may  not  else). 
On  English  writen  right  te  word 

(In  English  write  right  the  word). 

Searching  still  in  the  monkish  haunts  we  find  our  last 
specimen  of  the  literature  of  this  period  in  a  prose  composi- 
tion called  The  Ancren  Riwle.  Ancren  is  a  contraction 
of  AncrcTuiy  and  the  title  signifies  a  rule  or  gfuide  for  the 
nuns  or  anchoresses.  The  work  is  a  treatise  on  the  duties  of 
monastic  life,  originally  written  in  English  and  subsequently 
translated  into  Latin.  The  work  of  an  ecclesiastic,  it  con- 
tains, as  would  be  expected,  a  greater  number  of  Latin 
words  than  a  layman  would  have  used.  It  exhibits  the 
language  in  a  state  of  transition.  The  inflections  and  conju- 
gations are  somewhat  simplified,  but  not  entirely  ignored. 
The  work  is  also  interesting,  as  showing  that  the  homogeneity 
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of  the  language  was  beginning  to  pass  away,  the  infusion  of 
foreign  words,  indicating  the  approach  of  the  composite 
stage  of  English,  which  marks  what  Dr.  Craik  calls  the 
Second  Great  Revolution,  completed  in  the  fourteenth 
century.  Arthur  Oilman. 


» •  »■> » 


VISIBLE    SPEECH. 

V  II. 

'in  HE  fundamental  principle  of  Visible  Speech," 
JL  says  Mr.  Bell,  "  is  that  all  relations  of  sound  are 
symbolized  by  relations  of  fonri.  Each  organ  and  each 
mode  of  organic  action  concerned  in  the  production  or 
modification  of  sound  has  its  appropriate  symbol,  and  all 
sounds  of  the  same  nature  produced  at  different  parts  of  the 
mouth  are  represented  by  a  single  symbol  turned  in  a 
direction  corresponding  to  the  organic  position." 

I.  Classification.  —  The  rudimentary^  or  interjectional 
sounds,  the  mere  uttering  of  breath  or  voice  unmodified  out- 
side of  the  throat-passage,  have  a  place  in  this  system,  in 
fact  lie  at  the  basis  of  all  the  consonant  and  vowel  letters. 
The  common  "  h  "  is  the  only  example  of  this  class  which 
we  hear  in  English  speech.  This  system  provides  for  every 
possible  sound,  whether  known  to  be  an  element  of  speech 
or  not,  so  that  it  is  perfectly  easy  for  one  who  understands 
the  system  thoroughly  to  write  or  read  a  gjunt,  a  growl, 
clearing  the  throat,  a  shudder,  all  varieties  of  breathing,  and 
by  the  use  of  consonant  symbols,  snoring,  sneezing,  and 
even  a  kiss. 

Visible  Speech  classes  the  regular  elements  of  speech  as 
ccfnsonants,  glides  and  vowels.  Glides  are  the  transitional 
sounds,  between  consonants  and  vowels,  heard  in  the  last 
element  of  the  diphthongs  "  I,  oy,  ow ;"  what  Dr.  Rush  calls 
the  "  vanish." 

We  will  enter  more  minutely  into  the  details  of  the  classi 
fication  of  consonants,  the  most  numerous  class,  as  a  specimen 
of  the  whole.    The  consonants  are  divided,  according  to  the 
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't  of  the  mouth  where  they  are  formed,  into  the  four  gene- 
dasses  following :  those  produced  (a J  by  the  6aci  of  the 
gfue ;  C^J  by  the  /rant  of  the  tongue  ;  (cj  by  the  point  of 
tongue  ;  (d)  by  the  lips.  There  are  four  mixed  classes, 
produced  by  the  »multaneous  action  of  the  back  of  the 
.^ue  and  the  lips ;  the  front  and  point  of  the  tongue  ;  the 
nt  and  front  of  the  tongue ;  the  lips  and  back  of  the 
L^^e;  the  first  mentioned  in  each  pair  being  the  more 
>minent.  Thus  we  have  eight  points  of  consonant-forma- 
n.  At  each  of  these  points  (exceptions  below)  the  breath 
y  be  made  to  yield  sound  by  friction  or  percussion  in 
her  of  four  ways ;  (f)  by  forcing  the  breath  through  a 
^tral  aperture  ;  (g)  by  closing  the  centre  and  forcing  the 
iath  on  both  sides ;  (h)  by  a  complete  stoppage  at  one  of 
i  points  and  a  release  through  the  mouth ;  (i)  by  a  similar 
»ppage  and  a  release  through  the  nose, 
rhe  two  last  are  not  applicable  to  the  mixed  positions, 
ince  we  have  in  all  twenty-four  consonants : 

8X4:  —  4.-xa         =        24: 

Poiau  of  contact]    [Mode»offbniatioQ.]    [Mixed  positional]    (Qosed  fonnatiooa.] 

The  consonants  thus  far  mentioned  are  all  whispered  or 
^d:€less.  They  may  each  be  pronounced  with  voice^  (j)  that 
vrith  a  murmur  in  the  throat,  such  as  constitutes  the  dif- 
*«nce  between  p  and  b^  s  and  z.  This  distinction  of  voice- 
s  and  voiced  consonants  doubles  the  number,  giving  us 
"ty-eight  cardinal  consonants,  which  are  sufficient  for 
binary  purposes.  Then  there  are  slight  modifications  of 
5Se  radicals ;  when  the  consonant  is  pronounced  slightly 
Mrard  or  back  of  the  regular  position ;  (this  distinction 
es  us  twenty-four  points  of  formation  instead  of  eight ;) 
•  other  modifications  are  such  additional  ones  as  the 
^1,  (through  nose  and  mouth  simultaneously ;)  the  trill, 
t>ratory ;)  the  hold,  (prolongation  of  sound ;)  and  a  com- 
te  list  of  possible  modifications,  most  of  which  do  not 
-er  into  speech. 

2.  Nomenclature. — We  give,  as  before,  the  consonant- 
^eme  as  an  example  of  the  whole,  using  the  same  letters 
in  the  preceding  paragraphs. 
The  four  points  of  consonant-formation  are  designated  as 
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(a)  Back ;  (b)  Front ;  (c)  Point ;  (d)  Lip.  The  mixed 
varieties  (^)  are  designated  by  the  word  mrr^^/ added  to  the 
organic  name  ;  Back-mixed,  Front-mixed,  Point-mixed,  Lip- 
mixed. 

The  four  modes  of  formation  are  called :  (f)  [Primary ;] 
(g)  Divided  ;  (h)  Shut ;  (i)  Nasal.  The  word  primary  is 
always  omitted,  being  understood  from  the  organic  name. 
The  addition  of  voice  is  indicated  by  the  word  voices  (j) 
The  modifiers  are :  inner ^  outer^  close^  open^  trill,  nasal,  hold, 
and  several  others,  all  of  which  have  a  precise  and  invariable 
meaning. 

To  name  any  consonant,  mention  its  point  of  formation,  its 
mode  of  formation,  and  voice  last  of  all.  At  what  point  the 
modifiers  are  to  be  named,  is  not  mentioned,  but  it  would 
seem  most  natural  to  use  them  as  adjectives  before  the  rest 
of  the  name. 

We  give  some  examples  of  naming  sounds  on  this  plan : 
/  as  in  pea,  Lip-Shut;  ^  as  in  bee,  Lip-Shut- Voice ; 
m  as  in  me,  Lip-Nasal- Voice ;  /  as  in  tea,  Point-Shut; 
/  as  pronounced  by  the  Irish  in  tree,  the  tongfue  touching 
the  edges  of  the  teeth  instead  of  the  upper  g^m,  Outer 
Point-Shut ;  /  as  in  lea,  Point-Divided- Voice ;  r  as  in 
ray.  Point- Voice ;  r-r-r  as  in  r-r-r-evenge,  (heard  on  the 
stage,)  Trilled  Point- Voice  \  zh  ox  s  as  in  pleasure,  Front- 
Mixed-Divided- Voice  ;  ^  as  in  go,  Back-Shut- Voice ;  ng  as 
in  sing,  Back-Nasal- Voice. 

4.  Notation. — The  basis  of  the  consonant-signs  is  an  arc 
of  270**,  like  a  Gothic  letter  C.    This,  turned  in  the  four 

directions  C  O  O  O 

denotes  Back,       Front,       Point,         Lip. 

The  mixed  signs  are  formed  by  bending  the  ends  of  the 
radical  sign  back  until  it  assumes  somewhat  the  shape  of  an 
"eye"  (for  hooking).  This  turns  in  each  direction  for 
"  back-mixed,  front-mixed,  point-mixed,  lip-mixed." 

The  radical  sign  unchanged  indicates  the  primary  conso- 
nant. The  divided  signs  have  a  cleft  at  the  point  opposite 
the  opening,  like  that  in  the  back  of  the  figure  3.  The 
mixed-divided  signs  have  this  cleft  together  with  the  curled 
ends.    The  shut  signs  have  the  opening  shut  by  a  straight 
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line,  which  for  distinctness  projects  a  little  at  each  end. 
The  nasal  signs  are  shut  partly  by  the  straight  line,  partly 
by  a  double  curve  or  line  of  beauty  which  is  the  nasal 
symbol. 

The  symbol  of  voice  is  a  straight  line  added  in  the  form 
of  a  radius  drawn  to  the  middle  point  of  the  arc. 

The  modifiers  follow  the  consonants,  or,  where  the  modi- 
fied sound  is  a  regular  element  of  speech,  are  incorporated 
with  them. 

The  vowels  are  all  formed  with  a  straight-line  stem  hooked 
at  either  or  both  ends,  and  extending  above  or  below 
the  line  of  consonants,  so  that  it  is  easy  to  distinguish  the 
vowels,  and  hence  the  number  of  syllables. 

The  appearance  of  the  printing  is  neat  and  uniform, 
though  doubtless  improvements  will  be  made  in  the  forms, 
the  general  principles  being  unchanged. 

We  can  only  hope  that  this  imperfect  sketch  may  call  the 
attention  of  some  readers  to  this  novel  and  beautiful  system. 
Even  if  it  be  considered  utterly  impracticable  as  a  writing- 
system,  its  analysis  of  sounds  and  vocal  exercises  will  amply 
repay  any  teacher  for  its  examination. 

Charles  E.  Sprague. 


-•-«•- 


HOT    SUMMERS. 

APPLETON'S   Journal  gives  the  following  account 
of  remarkably  hot  summers : 

In  1 132  the  earth  cracked  by  reason  of  the  heat,  the  wells 
and  streams  in  Alsace  all  dried  up,  and  the  bed  of  the  river 
Rhine  was  dry.  In  11 52  the  heat  was  so  great  that  sand 
exposed  to  the  sun's  rays  was  hot  enough  to  cook  eggs.  In 
1 160  great  numbers  of  soldiers  in  the  campaign  against 
Bela  died  from  the  heat.  In  1276  and  1277  crops  of  hay  and  . 
oats  failed  completely.  In  1303  and  1304  a  man  could  have 
crossed,  dry-shot,  over  the  rivers  Seine,  Loir,  Rhine,  and 
Danube.  In  1393  and  1394  a  multitude  of  animals  perished 
by  the  heat,  which  was  so  great  that  the  harvest  dried  up.    , 
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In  1440  the  heat  was  extraordinary.  In  1538, 1539,  1540,  and 
1 541  all  the  rivers  were  nearly  dried  up.  In  1556  there  was 
a  great  drought  which  extended  over  nearly  the  whole 
of  Europe.  In  161 5  and  1616  there  was,  in  Italy,  France, 
and  the  Netherlands,  an  overpowering  heat.  In  1648  there 
were  fifty-eight  consecutive  days  of  extreme  heat.  1678  was 
vei*y  liot,  as  were  the  first  three  years  of  the  eighteenth 
century. 

In  17 18  it  did  not  rain  from  April  until  October!  The 
growing  grain  was  burned,  the  rivers  dried  up,  and  the 
theatres  (but  wherefore  is  not  stated)  were  closed  by 
command  of  the  police.  The  thermometer  showed  thirty- 
six  degrees  Reaumer,  equal  to  one  hundred  and  thirteen 
degrees  Fahrenheit.  In  irrigated  gardens  the  fruit  trees 
bloomed  twice.  In  1723  and  1724  there  was  great  heat. 
The  summer  of  1746  was  hot  and  dry,  the  growing  grain 
being  calcined.  It  did  not  rain  for  months.  1748,  1754, 
1760,  1767,  1778,  and  1788  were  years  in  which  the  summers 
Avere  extremely  hot.  In  the  famous  comet  year — 181 1 — ^the 
summer  was  warm,  and  the  wine  produced  that  year  was 
very  precious.  In  18 18  the  theatres  had  to  be  closed  on 
account  of  the  heat,  the  highest  temperature  being  thirty- 
five  Reaumer,  or  one  hundred  and  twelve  Fahrenheit. 
During  the  three  days  of  the  revolution  of  July  in  1830,  the 
thermometer  stood  at  thirty-six  degrees  Centigrade,  about 
ninety-seven  Fahrenheit.  In  1832,  during  the  uprising  of 
the  5th  and  6th  of  July,  the  temperature  was  about  the 
same. 


•  m  •  • 


THE    GERMAN    SOLDIERS   AT  DRILL. 

npHE  discipline  and  daily  routine  of  exercise  for  the 
-L  Prussian  army  is,  to  all  foreigners,  a  source  of 
never-ending  wonder.  The  early  morning  is  devoted  to 
cleansing  the  quarters,  and  correcting  any  irregularities 
which  may  have  arisen  out  of  the  previous  day's  duties. 
Later  in  the  forenoon  the  hours  are  given  to  study — arithme- 
tic, geog^phy,  geometry,  theory  and  practice  of  military 
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science;  and  even  singing  is  not  neglected.  Great  im- 
portance is  attached  to  the  studies  of  the  soldiers,  and,  by 
attaining  a  certain  advancement  in  knowledge,  each  one, 
after  satisfactory  examination,  can  shorten  his  term  of  service 
from  one  to  two  years.  In  the  afternoon  of  each  day  the 
bodily  culture  is  attended  to^  and  this  consists  not  only 
of  purely  military  drill,  but  also  of  every  variety  of  physical 
exercise,  calculated  to  add  either  streng^th  or  suppleness  to 
the  human  form — running,  leaping,  vaulting,  balancing, 
bayonet  exercise,  lifting,  shooting,  bending,  altogether,  such 
an  innumerable  variety  of  n^ovements  that  no  muscle  of  the 
body  is  without  its  daily  exercise.  These  squad  drills 
are  followed  by  company  and  regimental  parades,  and 
at  short  intervals  by  grand  field  movements  of  brigades  and 
divisions,  and  these  once  or  twice  a  year  by  grand  army 
movements  Avith  mock  battles.  I  have  not  been  fortunate 
enough  to  witness  any  of  their  grand  tactics,  but  the  exer- 
cises in  detail  by  company,  batalion,  squadron  or  battery, 
and  in  particular  the  artillery  movements  seem  to  me  to 
be  as  near  perfection  as  patience  and  practice  can  make 
them." 


•  ■  »  >  • 


WILHELMSHOEHE,    NAPOLEON'S    NEW 

RESIDENCE. 

KING  WILLIAM  of  Prussia  has  designated,  as  the 
residence  of  Napoleon,  one  of  the  most  delightful  re- 
sorts of  royalty  in  Germany,  more  so  on  account  of  its  fine 
location  and  beautiful  park  than  its  palace.  The  most 
remarkable  features  of  the  palace  are  the  fine  cascade, 
fountains,  and  other  water-works,  deservedly  ranked  among 
the  finest  of  Europe,  and  in  some  respects  surpassing  those 
of  Versailles  near  Paris.  The  mountain  side  upon  which 
they  are  located,  situated  about  three  miles  from  the  City 
of  Cassell,  is  about  twelve  hundred  feet  in  height,  and 
crowned  with  a  huge  structure  called  the  Giant's  Castle, 
from  the  centre  of  which  rises  a  pyramid  ninety-six  feet 
high,  supporting  a  statue  of  Hercules.    TVi\s  btata.^^^ox^^ 
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full  thirty  feet  high,  represents  Hercules  leaning  on  a  club, 
having  standing-room  inside  for  six  or  eight  persons.  The 
castle  covers  the  reservoir  containing  the  waters,  which  on 
Sundays  and  fet6  days  are  tumbled  down  an  incline  plane 
of  three  hundred  yards,  with  a  width  of  forty  feet,  broken  at 
distances  of  fifty  yards  with  small  basins,  the  whole 
constructed  of  solid  masonry,  bearing  a  remarkable  grotto- 
like and  antique  appearance.  At  the  foot,  the  water  is 
gathered  again  to  pass  through  an  aqueduct  that  looks  like 
a  relic  from  ancient  Rome,  and  finally  shoots  up  in  a  stream 
of  twelve  inches  thickness  to  a  height  of  one  hundred  and 
ninety-feet. 

In  the  park,  which  has  some  of  the  finest  walks  and  culti- 
vated woods  to  be  seen  anywhere,  are  a  number  of  other 
trifles  for  the  pastime  of  royalty,  such  as  a  ruin  built  in 
exact  imitation  of  a  dilapidated  castle  of  the  middle  ages ; 
also,  an  extensive  green-house  with  floral  attractions  from 
all  climes,  and  ^atues  and  fountains  innumerable. 

All  this  was  built  by  order  of  Duke  Carl  of  Hesse  Cassel, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  with  a  desire  to 
construct  something  which  had  not  its  equal  in  the  world. 
Up  to  1866  it  was  used  by  his  descendants  as  a  summer 
residence,  but  the  German  war  of  that  year  left  it  in  the 
hands  of  the  Prussians,  who  now  find  it  of  some  use  ;  for  in 
this  retired,  yet  charmingly  beautiful  spot,  his  recent 
Imperial  Majesty  will  have  a  fit  place  to  meditate  over  past 
grandeur  and  human  follies. 


•  *  ^  > » 


NATIONAL   STATISTICS    OF  EDUCATION. 

THE  Bureau  of  Education,  through  Commissioner  John 
Eaton,  Jr.,  has  just  published  a  "  Circular  of  Informa- 
tion** of  seventy  pages,  containing  the  most  important 
statistics  of  Education  in  the  United  States,  and  the  names 
and  post-offices  of  all  the  executive  school  officers  in  the 
United  States.  It  was  called  forth  by  the  great  demand  for 
educational  statistics  which  has  grown  up  with  the  growth 
of  the  school  system  of  the  several  States.     Some  of  the 
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facts  presented  are  not  particularly  complimentary  to  our 
vaunted  pre-eminence  in  wide-spread  diflFusion  of  popular 
education.  For  instance,  the  majority  in  the  last  general 
election  was  309,728  ;  had  less  than  one-fifth  of  the  illiterate 
voters  combined,  they  could  have  determined  the  election. 
The  non-reading  and  writing  voters  outnumbered  the  majo- 
rities in  seventeen  States.  The  financial  value  to  our  coun- 
try of  a  high  standard  of  education  is  illustrated  by  statistics 
of  its  relations  to  the  Post  Office  Department.  Taking  the 
standard  of  New  England  as  a  basis,  the  same  use  of  post- 
office  facilities  throughout  the  country  would  not  only 
make  up  the  five  millions  of  annual  deficit,  but  would  create 
a  surplus  of  seven  millions  of  income,  which  would  allow 
of  a  reduction  of  one-third  in  the  letter  postage.  On  this 
point  Commissioner  Eaton  says  : 

"  The  Government  is,  in  a  sense,  taxmg  the  literate  or 
reading  population  of  the  entire  country  to  furnish  postal 
facilities  to  those  who  are  illiterate  or  cannot  read  and 
write.  Indeed,  the  tax  falls  doubly  on  New  England  and 
middle  States,  comparing  by  sections.  The  first  pay  more 
postage  than  the  average  cost  per  capita,  and  they  secondly 
pay  by  tax  the  largest  share  of  the  $5,000,000  of  deficit.  If 
the  entire  population  in  all  sections  yielded  the  same  postal 
income — that  is,  87-7  cents  per  capita,  as  the  population  of 
New  England — the  Post  Office  Department  would  have 
no  deficit,  but  be  self-supporting,  and  yield  a  surplus  of 
$7,816,596  (26,257,000 — ^$18,440,404),  or  enable  us  to  run  the 
Post  Office  Department  with  present  expense  and  reduce 
postage  one-third.  The  total  ($i8,440404.9o)  of  the  expenses 
column  (Auditor's  Post  Office  Report),  divided  by  the  total 
population  in  i860  (11,149,803),  gives  58.6  cents — say,  for 
convenience  sake,  49  cents — ^as  the  average  per  capita 
which  it  costs  to  run  the  Post  Office  Department.  But 
there  is  in  the  New  England  States  an  excess  over  the 
average  per  capita,  in  the  middle  States  a  per  capita  excess 
of  19  cents,  and  in  the  North-western  States  a  per  capita 
excess  of  94  cents,  while  the  Coast  Planting  States  fall  36.6 
cents  below  the  average  per  capita  cost,  and  the  Central 
Slave  States  fall  35.9  cents  below  the  average  per  capita 
cost,  and  Texas  falls  to  40.9  cents  below. 
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The  statistics  of  illiteracy  in  the  Southern  States  are  -^ 
sufficient  commentary  on  the  depressing  influence  which 
slavery  has  exerted  on  popular  education.  Of  adults  not 
able  to  read  and  write,  Alabama  has  228,152;  Florida, 
32,795;  Georgia,  240,193;  Kentucky,  161,870;  Louisiana, 
195,991;  Mississippi,  219,487;  Missouri,  104,911;  North 
Carolina,  210,397;  South  Carolina,  193,561;  Tennessee, 
183,805  ;  and  Virginia,  303,015  ;  while  in  the  whole  country 
there  are  2,952,239  adults  who  can  neither  read  nor  write. 
A  large  proportion  of  these  are  colored  people  who  have 
been  in  a  state  of  slavery.  The  greatest  percentage  of  illite- 
rate persons  is  in  Mississippi,  where  it  is  60.85.  The  per- 
centage of  illiteracy  is  the  smallest  in  New  Hampshire, 
where  in  every  100  there  are  only  2.26  persons  who  are 
unable  to  read  and  write.  The  next  best  educated  States 
come  in  the  following  order:  Maine,  Connecticut,  Wis- 
consin, Michigan,  Vermont,  Minnesota,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio, 
New  York,  Kansas,  Rhode  Island,  Iowa,  and  Massachusetts. 

The  per  capita  of  Internal  Revenue  paid  is — in  the 
Middle  States,  $4.62  ;  North-western  States,  $4.30 ;  Central 
Slave  States,  $2.81 ;  Coast-planting  States,  $9.08." 

There  is  a  table  showing  the  per  centage  of  the  Prussian 
conscript  who  can  neither  read  nor  write  as  compared  with 
the  French.  In  the  former  it  is  3.81,  while  among  the  latter 
it  is  30.5,  showing  that  in  Prussia  education  is  very  general. 
More  attention  has  of  late  years  been  given  to  collecting 
information  in  regjard  to  education ;  and  it  is  gradually  being 
classified  and  arranged  so  as  to  be  useful.  The  statistics 
now  in  process  of  collection  are  upon  the  comparative 
method  by  which  they  are  rendered  in  the  highest  degree 
useful.  The  Bureau  of  Education,  with  its  power  of  inter- 
national communication  with  other  countries  in  relation  to 
their  educational  facilities,  will  doubtless  be  able  to  collect 
a  vast  amount  of  information  not  usually  within  the  reach 
of  statisticians  ;  and,  with  this  as  a  basis,  we  ought  to  see  a 
material  acceleration  of  our  educational  progress  at  no  dis- 
tant period.  One  drawback  to  sound  advancement  in  this 
direction  is  the  idea  so  firmly  fixed  in  the  popular  mind  that 
the  United  States  are  immeasurably  ahead  of  all  other 
nationalities  in  the  diffusion  of  popular  education.    Compa- 
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rative  statistics  will  show  approximatively,  if  not  exactly, 
the  true  status  of  our  schools,  and  the  condition  of  our 
adult  population  educationally.  Illinois,  for  instance,  con- 
tains nearly  60,000  adults  who  can  neither  read  nor  write  ; 
while  Massachusetts  contains  nearly  47,000  of  the  same 
class;  and  other  States,  with  high  pretensions  in  educa- 
tional matters,  are  in  no  better  condition.  If  all  the  illiterate 
adults  in  the  United  States  were  collected  into  one  locality 
of  the  country,  they  would  make  a  State  larger  in  popula- 
tion than  Pennsylvania,  plentifully  supplied  with  the 
schools,  academies,  colleges,  and  universities  that  we  have 
not  yet  built,  and  with  the  public  libraries  that  have  not  yet 
been  founded. — National  Era. 


♦  ♦ 
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NEW  HAVEN.— The  Report  of  the  Board  of  Educa. 
tion  for  the  year  ending  Sept.  i,  1870,  shows  that 
the  number  of  children  between  the  ages  of  four  and  six- 
teen years  was  9,936 ;  number  registered  during  the  year 
was  6,878  ;  average  number  belonging,  5,818;  average  daily 
attendance,  after  deducting  absences,  5,502.  The  total  expen* 
ditures  for  the  year  were  $192,215  92,  of  which  $84,568  25 
were  for  teachers'  salaries,  and  $62,744  65  in  payment  of 
debt.  The  real  estate  owned  by  the  School  District  is 
worth,  at  the  original  cost,  $251,298.  The  district  is  now 
entirely  out  of  debt.  Special  attention  is  given  to  drawing, 
as  taught  by  Prof.  Louis  Bail. 

AUBURN,  N.  Y. — The  School  Census  gives  the  number 
of  children  between  the  ages  of  five  and  twenty-one  years 
as  4,181,  of  whom  2,775,  or  about  66  per  cent.,  were  regis- 
tered as  having  attended  school  some  part  of  the  year. 
The  number  of  schools  was  five,  together  with  the  high 
school  and  the  orphan  asylum.  The  expenditures  during 
the  year,  $29,184  67 ;  $19482  54  for  teachers'  wages.  Num- 
ber, of  teachers  employed,  41,  of  whom  "i^  ^ex^  ferosiSfc^. 
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Mr.  E.  A.  Charlton,  principal  of  the  High  School  and  secre- 
tary of  the  Board  of  Education,  sends  us  a  very  interesting 
annual  report,  in  which  an  account  is  given  of  the  establish- 
ment of  the  system  of  public  schools  in  Auburn,  and  a 
general  statement  of  the  present  condition  of  education. 
Satisfactory  progress  has  been  made  during  the  year. 

SAVANNAH,  GA.— A  report  of  the  condition  of  the 
Public  Schools  of  the  city  of  Savannah  and  county  of  Chat- 
ham for  the  year  ending  July  29,  1879,  gives  some  interest- 
ing statistics.  The  number  of  pupils  enrolled  was  1,754; 
average  number  in  schools,  1,245  J  average  in  attendance, 
1,077;  number  of  teachers,  40,  five  of  whom  are  employed 
in  the  county  schools,  which  have  150  pupils.  Expendi- 
tures for  the  year,  $29,971  46,  $24,878  80  being  for  salaries. 

TROY,  N.  Y.— From  the  Manual  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion for  the  school  year  beginning  March,  1870,  we  learn  that 
the  number  of  licensed  teachers  during  the  past  year  was  123 ; 
schools,  39 ;  children  between  the  ages  of  five  and  twenty- 
one,  16,700;  whole  number  of  children  taught,  10,420; 
average  number  belonging,  5,521 ;  average  daily  attendance, 
4,960;  estimated  value  of  school  property,  $215,000;  total 
expenditures,  $102,941  83 ;  average  cost  of  tuition  for  each 
pupil  registered,  $9  24:  for  each  pupil  in  average  daily 
attendance,  $12  08. 

OSHKOSH,  WIS. — There  are  forty-one  teachers  em- 
ployed in  the  Public  Schools,  and  about  2,200  children  in 
attendance.  The  number  between  the  ages  of  four  and 
twenty  is  4,273.  The  average  cost  of  tuition  for  each 
during  the  past  year  a  fraction  over  $12. 


Hall's  Journal  of  Health  says :  "  If  a  man  will  give 
himself  sleep  enough,  and  will  eat  enough  nutritious  food  at 
proper  intervals,  and  will  spend  two  or  three  hours  in  the 
open  air  each  day,  he  may  study  and  work  and  write  until 
he  is  as  gray  as  a  thousand  rats,  and  will  still  be  young  in 
mental  vigor  and  clearness." 
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PROGRESS. — Something  new  has  happened  under  the 
Oriental  sun.  A  normal  school  for  the  education  of 
Turkish  g^rls,  for  the  special  purpose  of  training  them  to  be 
teachers  of  their  own  sex,  has  just  been  opened  in  the  most 
Turkish  portion  of  the  Turkish  capital,  under  the  very 
shadow  of  the  great  mosque  of  Saint  Sophia. 

Philology  has  lost  another  of  its  leaders,  Dr.  Reinhold 
Klotz.  Bom  in  1807,  he  was  attached  to  the  University  of 
Leipsic  ever  since  1 831  as  Professor  of  Classical  Philosophy, 
and  after  the  death  of  Gottfried  Hermann,  co-director  of  the 
Philological  Seminary.  His  numerous  editions  of  classical 
writers  are  justly  famous,  but  he  has  also  done  no  small 
service  to  science  by  the  "  Jahrbucher  fur  Philplogie  und 
Padagogik,"  which  ne  founded,  together  with  j.  C.  Jahn, 
in  1831. 

Gen.  Howard  says  that  within  two  years  he  expects  to 
see  one  thousand  students  at  Howard  University,  Washing- 
ton. It  commenced  three  years  ago  with  five  students ;  it 
has  now  over  four  hundred. 

The  University  of  Vienna  has  decided  to  admit  women 
to  all  the  advantages  of  its  medical  school,  and  two  female 
students  have  already  availed  themselves  of  the  privilege. 

The  first  movement  towards  education  in  Newark  was 
made  Nov.  21,  1675,  by  the  following  act: — "  The  Town's 
Men  have  liberty  to  see  if  they  can  find  a  competent  Num- 
ber of  Scholars  and  accommodations  for  a  Scnool  Master, 
within  the  Town." 

It  was  not  contemplated  in  this  act  to  establish  a  free 
school,  but  the  consent  of  the  town  was  in  those  days 
requisite  for  any  purpose.  The  townsmen  made  the  bargain 
and  the  people  made  up  the  money,  Feb.  7,  1676. 

Rutgers  College  has  seventy-six  new  students.  Its 
Grammar  School  has  one  hundred  and  eighty,  most  of 
whom  are  preparing  for  college. 

Geological  Hall,  Rutgers  College,  will  be  commenced 
very  soon.  The  President  has  raised  $120,000,  and  is  still 
prosecuting  his  labors  as  Committee  on  Subscriptions.  He 
purposes  to  get  at  least  $40,000  more — $30,000  tor  a  chapel, 
and  $10,000  for  a  lectureship.  This  $40,000  he  intends 
getting  this  centennial  year— extending  to  'ji  Commence- 
ment. 
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Aimless  Education. — Here  is  a  rich  man's  son,  who  has 
been  educated  at  great  expense  and  pains,  who  has  gradu- 
ated from  college,  and  has  come  out  a  gentleman.  He  has 
studied,  not  with  a  view  of  fitting  himself  for  any  avocation 
in  life,  but  with  the  view  of  being  a  gentleman.  He  reads, 
not  for  the  sake  of  knowing  anything,  but  for  the  sake  of 
being  a  gentleman.  Soon  his  father  breaks  down  ;  and  he, 
when  he  is  about  twenty-five  years  old,  finds  himself  a  poor 
man's  son,  and  dependent  on  his  own  exertions.  And  he 
says  to  himself—"  What  shall  I  do  for  a  living  ?"  He  asks 
his  feet,  and  his  feet  say — •'  I  do  not  know."  He  asks  his 
hands,  and  they  say — "  I  do  not  know."  He  asks  his  bead, 
and  it  says — "  1  never  learnt  anything  how  about  to  get  a 
living."  There  is  but  one  man  that  can  befriend  this  poor 
wretch,  and  that  is  the  sexton.  Could  anything  be  more 
useless  than  such  a  person  ?  Could  there  be  anything  more 
pitiable  than  such  histories  ?  And  yet  they  are  happening 
every  day. 

Four  students  have  been  dismissed  from  Princeton  for 
attempting  to  "  smoke  out"  a  freshman. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Edwards,  of  Hagerstown,  Md.,  has  been 
chosen  President,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wiehtman,  of  Green- 
castle,  Pa.,  Vice-President  of  Wilson  College. 

Antioch  College  draws  its  support  from  twenty-nine 
States. 

Says  Jean  Paul  Richter:  "To  ensure  modesty,  I 
would  advise  the  educating  of  the  sexes  together ;  for  two 
boys  will  preserve  twelve  girls,  or  two  g^ls  twelve  boys, 
innocent,  amid  winks,  jokes,  and  improprieties,  merely  by 
that  instinctive  sense  which  is  the  torerunner  of  matured 
modesty.  But  I  will  guarantee  nothing  in  a  school  where 
girls  are  alone  together,  and  still  less  where  boys  are." 

"  The  entering  class  of  Cornell  University  was  very  de- 
ficient in  English  Grammar."  May  not  the  same  be  said 
too  truthfully  of  the  entering  class  of  every  one  of  our  col- 
leges ? 

The  volunteer  labor  corps  of  Cornell  contains  one  hun- 
dred students.  Thus  far  these  students  have  carried  off  a 
majority  of  the  prizes. 

Faber's  speaking  machine  is  attracting  attention  in 
Germany.  It  pronounces  each  letter  distinctly,  and  even 
lauehs  and  sings.  German  philologists  have  heretofore 
declared  it  impossible  to  imitate  the  letter  I  (as  pronounced 
in  German)  by  artificial  means,  but  this  machine  speaks  the 
word  Mississippi  very  plainly. 
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Prof.  E.  P.  Evans  has  "  resigned"  his  position  in  Michi- 
gan University,  and  has  eone  to  Europe.  Careful  notes  of 
the  lectures  of  famous  German  Professors  may  enable  him 
to  publish  a  new  and  original  book  on  his  return. 

It  is  said  too  that  "  Professor"  James  Worman  has 
•*  resigned"  from  the  Drew  Theological  Seminary. 

The  comer  stone  of  the  University  of  the  Pacific  was  laid 
a  few  days  since  at  San  Jose.  Gentlemen  and  ladies 
receive  tne  same  instruction  in  this  college.  Twenty-four 
young  ladies  have  already  graduated  as  mistress  of  sci- 
ences. 

A  COUNTRY  SCHOOLMASTER  thus  describes  a  money 
lender :  "  He  serves  you  in  the  present  tense ;  he  lends 
you  in  the  conditional  mood  ;  keeps  you  in  the  suBjunctive ; 
and  ruins  you  in  the  future." 

James  II.,  when  Duke  of  York,  made  a  visit  to  Milton, 
out  of  curiosity.  In  the  course  of  conversation,  the  Duke 
said  to  the  poet  that  he  thought  his  blindness  was  a  Judg- 
ment upon  him,  because  he  had  written  against  Charles  1., 
the  Dulce's  father.  Milton  replied :  "  It  your  Highness 
thinks  that  misfortunes  are  indices  of  the  wrath  of  Heaven, 
what  must  you  think  of  your  father's  most  tragic  end  ?  I 
have  lost  only  my  eyes  ;  he  lost  his  head." 

At  a  school  in  the  north  of  England,  during  a  lesson  on 
the  animal  kingdom,  the  teacher  put  the  following  question : 
"  Can  any  boy  name  me  an  animal  of  the  order  of  Dentata, 
that  is  a  front-toothless  animal?"  A  boy,  whose  face 
beamed  with  pleasure  at  the  prospect  of  a  good  mark, 
replied :  "  I  can."  "  Well,  what  is  the  animal  ?"  **  My 
grand-mother,"  replied  the  boy,  in  great  glee. 

"  Define  the  difference  in  meaning^  between  experimental 
philosophy  and  nafural  philosophy,  *  said  a  schoolmaster  to 
one  of  the  most  forward  of  his  pupils.  "  Why,  sir,"  replied 
the  boy,  "  experimental  philosophy  is  our  asking  you  to 
give  us  a  half  holiday,  and  natural  philosophy  is  your  say- 
ing :  "  Don't  you  wish  you  may  get  it  ?" 

A  LADY  asked  a  pupil  at  a  public  examination  of  a  Sunday 
school :  "  What  was  the  sin  of  the  Pharisees  ?"  "  Eating 
camels,  marm,"  quickly  replied  the  child.  She  had  read  the 
Pharisees  '*  strained  at  gnats  and  swallowed  camels." 

"  What  is  the  chief  use  of  bread  ?"  asked  an  examiner  at 
a  school  exhibition.    "  The  chief  use  of  bread  ?"   answered 
the  urchin,  apparently  astonished  at  the  simplicity  of  the 
/inquiry.    "  Why,  to  spread  butter  and  molasses  on. 
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We  have  never  known  a  finer  specimen  of  the  retort 
courteous,  than  is  found  in  the  following  colloquy  between 
a  dramatic  author  and  a  critic.  Of  course  it  happened  in 
Paris  :  Author — "  Sir,  you  have  '  cut  up'  my  play,  while  at 
the  same  time  you  are' not  capable  of  writing  a  smgle  scene 
of  it  yourself. '  Critic — "  Pardon  me,  my  dear  sir ;  in  the 
courts,  the  jury  which  condemns  the  criminal  is  not  obliged 
to  have  committed  the  crime." 

It  is  expected  that  the  American  Educational  Month- 
ly will  begin  its  Eighth  volume  enlarged  in  size,  improved 
in  appearance  and  in  matter.    Its  subscription  price  will  be 

TWO  DOLLARS. 
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SENSITIVE  Flames.— Flames  are  Irecjuently  extremely 
sensitive  to  certain  sounds.  At  an  instrumental  con- 
cert the  gaslights  often  vibrate  in  unison  with  certain  pulsa- 
tions of  the  sound  which  they  seem  to  select.  This  is  most 
noticeable  when  the  pressure  of  gas  is  so  great  that  the 
flame  is  on  the  ver^e  of  flaring,  and  the  vibration  of  the 
sound-wave  is  sufficient,  as  it  were,  to  "  push  over  the  pre- 
cipice." If  we  turn  on  the  gas,  in  a  common  fish-tail 
burner,  we  reach  a  point  where  a  shrill  whistle  will  produce 
the  same  effect  as  increased  pressure  of  the  gas,  and  cause 
the  jet  to  thrust  out  long  quivering  flames.  Mr.  Barrett, 
of  London,  describes  a  peculiar  jet  which  was  so  "  sensitive 
that  it  would  tremble  and  cower  at  a  hiss,  like  a  human 
being,  and  even  beat  time  to  the  ticking  of  a  watch." 

Singing  Flames. — If  we  lower  a  glass  tube  over  a  small 
jet  of  gas,  we  soon  reach  a  point  where  the  flame  le^s 
spontaneously  into  song.  At  first  the  sound  seems  »r 
remote,  but  gradually  approaches  until  it  bursts  into  a  wild 
scream  that  is  almost  intolerable.  The  length  of  the  tube 
and  the  size  of  the  jet  determine  the  pitch  of  the  note.  If 
we  raise  the  tube  to  a  point  where  it  is  just  ready  to  sing, 
we  shall  find  that  it  will  respond  to  the  voice  when  the 
proper  note  is  struck.  The  flame,  owing  to  the  friction  at 
the  mouth  of  the  pipe,  is  thrown  into  vibration.  The  air  in 
the  tube,  being  heated,  rises,  and  not  only  vibrates  in  unison 
with  the  jet,  but,  like  the  organ-pipe,  selects  the  tone  which 
is  adapted  to  its  length,  and,  in  part,  governs  the  pulsation 
of  the  flame. 
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Prof.  Gumbel,  of  Munich,  has  been  examining  micro- 
scopically the  limestone  of  various  ages,  including  tliat  from 
the  chalk  and  the  Potsdam  and  Trenton  of  the  Silurian. 
With  these  he  has  compared  the  deep-sea  ooze  taken  up  in 
the  late  dredging  expeditions.  He  hnds  in  all  these  cases 
the  peculiar  minute  coccoliths  and  other  remains  of  an 
extremely  simple  structure  which  now  exists  in  the  depths 
of  the  ocean ;  so  that  it  seems  to  be  proved  that  the  same 
sort  of  ooze  existed  at  the  dawn  of  life  on  our  planet  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sea  as  is  now  found. 

M.  DiDiERjEAN,  a  red-lead  manufacturer  in  France,  found 
that  two  of  his  workmen  never  were  affected  by  any  symp- 
tom of  lead  poisoning.  The  only  peculiarity  of  their  habits, 
that  he  could  learn,  was  that  they  always  drank  milk  at 
their  meals  at  the  works.  He  then  made  the  use  of  milk 
obligatory  on  the  others,  and  during  eighteen  months  has 
kept  all  his  men  free  from  lead  disease. 

The  Messrs.  Clark,  of  Cambridgeport,  have  recently 
made  two  contracts  for  immense  telescopes  Qf  equal  size 
and  capacity.    One  is  for  the  Naval  Observatory  at  Wash- 
ington, and  the  other  for  Mr.  Cyrus  H.  McCormick,  whose 
intended  disposition  of  it  is  not  yet  positively  known.     The 
specifications  for  the  former  are  tor  a  refracting  instrument, 
with   an  object  glass  of  twenty-six  inches  diameter.     Its 
cost  is  estimated  at  $50,000,  and  it  is  expected  that  its  con- 
struction will  occupy  about  four  years. 

Poisonous  Soda. — Dr.  Fresenius  has  discovered  that 
much  of  the  soda  that  is  used  contains  arsenic,  and  he 
traces  its  source  through  a  curious  history  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  this  drug.  Sulphuric  acid  is  largely  made  use  of  at 
alkali  works  ;  and  this  acid  in  turn  is  made  extensively  from 
pyrites.  There  are  some  new  works  of  the  kind  started  in 
the  Highlands  on  the  Hudson,  where  a  bed  of  pirates  has 
been  found.  Almost  all  pirates  contain  arsenic,  which 
remains  as  an  impurity  in  tiie  acid,  to  be  passed  over  into 
the  carbonate  of  soda,  when  used  for  that  purpose.  As  sul- 
phuric acid  is  used  for  so  many  things  which  are  freely  con- 
sumed by  man,  the  discovery  is  one  of  no  little  importance. 
«i.nd  it  is  lo  be  hoped  that  manufacturers  will  take  special 
pains  to  have  the  arsenic  eliminated. 

Velocity  of  Electric  Waves.— Prof.  Gould  has  found 
t:hat  the  velocity  of  the  electric  waves  through  the  Atlantic 
cables  is  from  7,000  to  8,000  miles  per  second,  and  depends 
somewhat  upon  whether  the  circuit  is  formed  by  the  two 
enables,  or  by  one  cable  and  the  earth.  Telegraph  wires  upon 
poles  in  the  air  conduct  the  waves  with  a  velocity  a  UtUa 
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more  than  double  this ;  and  it  is  remarked  as  a  curious  fact 
that  the  rapidity  of  the  transmission  increases  with  the  dis- 
tance between  the  wire  and  the  earth,  or  the  height  of  the 
support.      Wires  buried  in  the    earth    likewise    transmit 
slowly,    like    submarine    cables.      Wires   upon  poles   but 
slightly  elevated  transmit  signals  with  a  velocity  of  12,000 
miles  per  second,  while  those  at  a  considerable  height  give 
a  velocity  of  16,000  or  20,000  miles. 

Muddy  Water. — Dr.  Schloesing  announces  that  muddj 
water  may  be  instantly  purified  and  made  potable  by  the 
addition  of  one-thousandth  part  of  chloride  of  calcium,  or 
bicarbonate  of  lime,  or  caustic  lime.  This  is  an  important 
fact  to  be  known  where  muddy  rivers  supply  the  only  drink, 
or  where  rain  disturbs  the  wells  and  water  courses.  The 
sediment  falls  rapidly,  and  the  pure  water  may  be 
poured  off. 

Soluble  Glass  has  been  successfully  applied  on  bands 
of  machinery  to  restore  elasticity  and  pohsn,  and  is  found 
to  be  better  adapted  for  the  purpose  tnan  g^m  arabic  or 
similar  substances.  Experiments  upon  the  leather  straps  of 
a  spinning  jenny  proved  entirely  satisfactory,  and  as  hquid 
quarts  or  soluble  glass  is  now  largely  manufactured,  a  &ir 
trial  of  it  is  worthy  the  attention  of  our  machinists. 

It  has  been  found  that  the  hypossulphite  of  soda,  which 
is  now  manufactured  very  cheaply  for  the  use  of  photo- 
graphers, is  much  better  than  the  common  washings  soda  to 
wasn  delicate  objects.  It  attacks  neither  the  skm  of  the 
hands  nor  the  objects  to  be  washed,  as  does  the  common 
soda;  and  at  the  same  time  it  is  an  effective  bleaching 
agent,  and  takes  out  many  spots  better  than  any  other  sub- 
stance. 

A  New  Photometer. — ^A  photometer,  invented  by  M. 
Nagant,  is  based  upon  the  formation  of  a  column  of  liquid, 
partially  opaque,  which  may  be  drawn  out  until  the  length 
IS  such  that  the  light  from  an  illuminating  body  ceases  to  be 
visible  through  the  liquid.  The  length  of  the  column,  which 
completely  obscures  tne  light,  starting  from  the  point  where 
the  column  is  thinnest,  g^ves  a  measure  of  the  intensity  of 
light  under  examination. 

Density  of  Electricity. — The  density  of  electricity  on 
a  sphere  is  the  same  at  all  points  of  the  surface ;  on  a  plate 
the  density  is  greatest  at  the  edges;  on  elongated  conduc- 
tors it  is  greatest  at  the  ends.  When  the  conductor  ends  in 
a  sharp  point  the  electrical  density  at  the  point  is  so  gr^^ 
that  it  discharges  itself  into  the  air.  So  says  Prof.  Tyndalli 
and  he  holds  also  that  a  lightning-rod  serves  its  purpose  by 
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utralizing  the  electricity  of  a  cloud  through  electricity  of 
5  opposite  kind  which  it  conveys  from  the  earth  through 
point. 

The  Grease  Tree. — They  have  in  China  what  is  known 
the  grease  tree.  Large  forests  of  them  grow  there,  and 
5  oleaginous  product  has  become  an  article  of  traffic.  It 
pears  from  "  Notes  and  Queries  on  China  and  Japan " 
at  this  tree  was  not  long  ago  imported  into  India,  and  the 
periment  of  importing  it  there  is  said  to  have  proved 
ite  successful.  In  the  Punjaub,  and  north-western  pro- 
ices  generally,  it  grows  as  rapidly  and  as  vigorously  as  in 
native  soil,  and  there  are  already  thousands  of  trees  on 
^  Government  plantations,  yielding  tons  of  seed,  admira- 
r  adapted  to  a  variety  of  commercial  purposes.  Dr. 
meson,  a  chemist  in  the  Punjaub,  has  prepared  hundred 
dghts  of  grease  from  this  particular  tree,  and  has  for- 
irded  on  trial  a  portion  of  it  to  the  Punjaub  Railway,  to 
ve  its  qualities  tested  in  a  practical  manner  as  lubricating 
Lterial  for  those  parts  of  machinery  constantly  exposed  to 
ction.  The  gjrease  thus  obtained  forms  an  excellent 
low,  burning  with  a  clear,  brilliant,  and,  what  is  infinitely 
>re*to  the  purpose,  a  white  light,  and  at  the  same  time 
littin^  not  a  trace  of  any  unpleasant  odor,  or  of  the  ordi- 
ry  disagreeable  accompaniment  of  combustion — smoke, 
view  of  these  singular  properties,  a  correspondent  of  a 
^dical  journal  asks  whether  this  grease  tree  is  the  same  as 
3  soap  tree  ?    We  have  seen  no  answer. 

The  grand  aquarium  to  be  built  in  Brighton,  Eng.,  when 
mpleted,  will  make  a  very  respectable  miniature  sea.  The 
igth  of  the  structure  will  be  700  feet,  and  the  width  100  ft. 
)ats  could  freely  be  launched  on  such  an  expanse  of  water, 
d  one  mieht  spend  days  exploring  the  mysteries  of  the 
imals  and  plants  contained  within  its  shores. 


•  ■  »  <  » 
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^ESSRS.  G.  P.  Putnam  &  Sons,  New  York,  have  published 
/I  *'  The  Life  and  Voyages  of  Christopher  Columbus."  by 
ashington  Irving  (condensed  by  the  Author  irom  his  larger  work), 
'  students  and  young  persons.  It  contains  a  portrait  of  Colum- 
s,  a  map,  and  several  unique  illustrations.  325  pages,  tinted  paper, 
)th  binding.  Also,  "The  Student's  Life  of  Washington"  (con- 
nsed  from  the  larger  work  of  Washington  Irvine),  for  young 
rsons  and  the  use  of  schools.  It  has  several  excellent  portraits 
d  illustrations.    714  pages,  nicely  gotten  up. 
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Messrs.  Eldredge  &  Brother,  Philadelphia,  have  just  issued 
another  volume  of  Chase  and  Stuart's  Classical  Series,  "  C.  Sallusti 
Crispi  Catalina  et  Tugurtha,"  with  explanatory  notes,  lexicon,  etc. 
It  is  uniform  with  tne  former  volumes  of  this  excellent  series.  329 
pages. 

Messrs.  Hurd  &  Houghton,  New  York,  have  published  "  First 
Steps  in  English  Literature,"  by  Arthur  Gilman.  A  very  neat  little 
volume,  in  flexible  covers,  231  pages.  The  author  will  be  recognized 
as  one  of  the  favorite  contributors  to  our  columns. 

Messrs.  Leypoldt  &  Holt  add  to  their  series  of  standard  educa- 
tional works  Notes  and  Vocabulary  to  accompany  "  Whitney's  Ger- 
man Reader."    523  pages. 

Messrs.  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  have  published  "  Elements  of  Astro- 
nomy," by  J.  Norman  Lockyer.  It  is  well  illustrated  with  many  cuts, 
a  colored  representation  of  the  solar,  stellar,  and  nebular  spectra, 
and  celestial  charts  of  the  northern  and  southern  hemispheres.  312 
pages. 

Messrs.  Wilson.  Hinkle  &  Co..  Cincinnati,  have  added  to  their 
Eclectic  Educational  Series  *'  The  Elements  of  Natural  Philosophy," 
by  Sidney  A.  Norton.  It  has  468  p^^^es,  and  three  hundred  ana  fifty 
illustrations.    In  mechanical  execution,  this  book  has  no  rival. 

Messrs.  Harper  &  Brothers  send  us  "  Willson's  Intermediate 
Fifth  Reader."  It  is  on  the  original  plan  of  the  School  and  Family 
series — embracing,  in  brief,  the  principles  of  rhetoric,  criticism, 
eloauence,  and  oratory  as  applied  to  poetry  and  prose.  372  pages, 
finely  i  lustrated.  Also,  "  The  Mystery  ot  Edwin  Drood,"  by  Cnarles 
Dickens.  104  pages,  illustrations,  paper  covers,  price  25  cents. 
"  Tom  Brown  at  Oxford,"  new  edition,  with  illustrations,  by  Sidney 
P.  Hall.    251  pages,  paper,  price  75  cents. 

Messrs.  Charles  Scribner  &  Co.  have  ready  the  xivth  volume 
of  their  Illustrated  Library  of  Wonders,  "  Lighthouses  and  Light- 
ships," a  descriptive  and  historical  account  of  their  mode  of  construc- 
tion and  organization,  by  W.  H.  D.  Adams.  320  pages,  sixty  illustra- 
tions, price  $1.50. 

Whitman  Peck,  New  Haven,  has  issued  a  Revised  Edition  of  his 
"  Practical  Business  Arithmetic,"  for  common  schools  and  academies, 
including  a  great  variety  of  promiscuous  examples.  Considering  the 
business  disability  under  wnich  Mr.  Peck  labors  in  being  his  own 
publisher,  his  books  so  far  have  done  well. 

John  W.  Hoyt,  United  States  Commissioner  to  the  Paris  Univer- 
sal Exposition  of  11867,  has  recently  made  a  very  important  contribu- 
tion to  our  fund  of  general  educational  information  concerning  the 
countries  represented  at  the  Exposition  of  'Sixty-Seven.  His  report 
fills  a  large  volume  of  368  pages.  We  purpose  speaking  of  it  more 
in  detail  at  some  future  time. 

W.  P.  Atkinson,  Professor  of  English  Literature  in  the  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology,  has  delivered  an  important  address  on 
the  "  Organization  of  High  Schools  "  before  a  sub-committee  of  the 
Boston  School  Board.  Messrs.  Crosby  &  Damrell,  Boston,  have 
published  it. 

W.  S.  Brown,  Dansville,  N.  Y.,  has  published  a  little  pamphlet, 
entitled  "  Model  Lessons  for  Board  or  Slate,"  for  the  use  of  primary 
teachers  and  parents.    Price  20  cents. 
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TEACHERS'    INSTITUTES. 

MSTITUTES  for  the  instruction  and  training  of  com- 
mon-school Teachers  have  beep  held  in  the  State  of  New 
rk  since  1843,  although  they  did  not  receive  legislative 
ognition  until  1847.  The  New  York  statute  now  makes 
the  duty  of  School  Commissioners,  "to  organize  one 
titute  each  year"  in  their  respective  counties,  "  subject 
the  advice  and  direction  of  the  State  Superintendent  of 
blic  Instruction,"  who  is  empowered  to  employ  suit- 
e  persons  as  instructors.  Thus  teachers*  institutes  have 
ome  a  part  of  the  school  system  established  and  main- 
led  by  the  State.  Provision  has  been  made  for  nine 
te  normal  and  training  schools,  six  of  which  are  in  suc- 
sful  operation,  and  yet  but  a  small  per  cent,  of  the  28,000 
chers  of  the  State  have  received  instruction  in  them. 
Te  it  otherwise,  institutes  would  be  necessary  for  secur- 
uniformity  of  plan  and  management,  improvement  in 
thods  of  instruction,  and  increased  zeal  and  efficiency  on 
part  of  teachers.  It  is  doubtless  true,  that  large 
nbers  of  teachers,  though  possessing  the  "  book  know- 
je"  necessary  to  obtain  a  license,  commence  their  work 
bout  any  just  view  of  its  true  nature  and  importance, 
a  knowledge  of  those  means  of  culture  which  will 
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promote  mental  discipline,  not  less  than  scholastic  acquire- 
ment, as  the  true  aim  of  education. 

The  expense  of  maintaining  institutes  in  this  State  is 
about  eighteen  thousand  dollars  a  year ;  yet  the  expendi- 
ture seems  economical  and  wise,  so  long  as  ten  millions  of 
dollars  are  expended  annually  for  public  school  purposes, 
and  one  million  of  children  are  receiving  their  education  in 
the  public  schools,  at  an  age  when  impressions  received  and 
habits  formed  are  making  character  for  the  future  men  and 
women  of  the  land. 

We  quote  the  following  from  a  late  report  of  the  State 
Superintendent^  Hon.  Abram  B.  Weaver : 

''  It  is  not  claimed  that  the  institute  can  supply  a  degree  of  scien- 
tific knowledge,  generous  culture  and  professional  skill,  such  as 
could  be  attained  by  long  and  careful  study  and  training ;  but  it  can 
teach  general  plans  of  organization  and  classification,  and  make 
known  .improved  methods  of  management  and  instruction,  which 
have  been  evolved  from  the  wiser  experience  of  those  who  do  under- 
stand the  principles  of  correct  teaching.  It  comes  within,  the  reach 
•of  the  great  mass  of  our  teachers,  giving  counsel  and*  encouragement 
in  cases  of  doubt  and  difficulty,  which  each  year's  experience  has  dis- 
covered. They  are  serviceable  to  Commissioners  in  the  matter  of 
supervision,  by  enabling  them  to  communicate  at  once  whatever 
plans  or  suggestions  they  desire  to  recommend  for  general  adoption. 
Definite  results  may  then  be  expected  when  they  visit  and  examine 
the  schools.  For  this  reason,  if  for  no  other,  they  should  encourage 
the  attendance  of  each  teacher  during  the  entire  session,  which,  at 
most,  is  short  for  the  objects  to  be  accomplished.  Those  who  under- 
take to  instruct  others,  should  avail  themselves  of  the  liberal  provi* 
sions  made  for  their '  own  improvement,  that  the  interests  they 
profess  to  serve  may  not  suffer,  nor  the  public  funds  be  wasted  by 
reason  of  their  neglect  or  incompetency/'  •  •  . 

*'  To  be  useful,  the  exercises  must  be  eminently  practical.    They 
:should  have  reference  especially  to  primary  education,  and  to  those 
subjects  of   study  properly  pursued  in  the  common  schools.    It 
has  accordingly  become  the  policy  of  this  department,  in  fulfillinf 
the  statutory  requirement,  to  furnish  for  the  institutes  instructors  o: 
superior  ability  and  experience,  who  carry  with  them  thoughts  fresh 
and  ripe  from  other  fields  of  labor.    Expensive  lectures  on  subjects  ivv 
themselves,  perhaps,  entertaining  and  instructive,  but  having  acD 
direct  bearing  upon  the  legitimate  work  of  the  institute,  have  be^^^ 
discarded,  and,  instead,  exercises  more  practical  and  useful  ha.^-^^^ 
been  introduced*' 
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The  following  is  the  list  of  Institutes  appointed  for  the 
j'ear  1870.  The  time  each  institute  is  in  session  is  generally 
two  weeks: 


Albany Oct.  17 Coeymant. 

Allegany Sept  5 Amcelica. 

Broome Oct    3 Union. 

Cattaraugus. .  Sept.  5 Little  Valley. 

Cayuga Oct.  17 Port  Byron. 

Chautauqua. .  Aug.  22 .Jamestown. 

Chemung. . . .  Sept  19 Honeheadt. 

Chenango.... Oct.    3 Oxford. 

Clinton Aug.  x6 Plattsburgh. 

Columbia. . . .  Aug.  29 Hudson. 

Cortland Oct  17 Homer. 

Delaware Oct    3 Walton  and  Delhi. 

Dutchess. . . .  tune  7 Poughkeepsie. 

Erie Nov.  14 White's  Comers. 

Essex Aug.  16 Eliiabethtown. 

Franklin. . . .  Sept  19 Malone. 

Fulton Aug.  21 Gloversrille. 

Genesee Oct    3 Batavia. 

Greene Sept   5 Cairo. 

Herkimer  . . .  Oct  17 Herkimer. 

{eflRerson ....  Aug.  » Clayton. 
«wis Sept  19 Martinsbuig^h. 

Livingston  . .  Oct  17 Mt.  Moms. 

Madison Sept  19 Morrisrille. 

Monroe Oct.   17 Spencerport. 

Montgomery .  Oct  31 Canajoharie. 

Niagara Sept  19 Lockport 

Oneida Oct    3 Rome. 


C9ttmi9,       ^"*'  ^  Plact. 

Onondaga . .  .Sept  19 Skaneatelet. 

Ontario Oct    3 Canandaigua. 

Onuage July  18 Middletown. 

Orleans. Oct    3 Albion. 

Oswego Oct  .  3 Puladd. 

Otsego Oct  34 Cooperstown* 

Putnam Oct  24 Cold  Spring. 

Queens Oct  17 Roslyn. 

Rensselaer. . .  Sept  19 West  Siuidlake. 

Richmond . .  .April  18. Staplet(Mu 

St  Lawrence.  Aug.  aa Gouvemeur. 

Saratoga Sept   5 Saratoga  Sprinn. 

Schenectady.  .Oct  31 Soienectadv. 

Schoharie. . . .  Aug.   i Cobleskill. 

Schuyler Oct    3 Watkins. 

Seneca Oct     3 Ovid. 

Steuben Sept  19 Homellsville. 

Suflblk Sept  19 Riverhead. 

Sullivan Sept   5 Monticello. 

Tioga Oct    3 Owego. 

Tompkins . . .  Sept  19 Ithaca. 

Ulster Aug.  22 Kingston. 

Warren Oct  17 Warrensburah. 

Washington. .  Aug.  aa North  Granville. 

Wayne Oct     3 Lyons. 

Westchester. .  May  33. .  Portchcster  and  Peekskill. 

Wyoming. . . .  Oct.     3 Castile. 

Yates Oct  17 Penn  Yan. 
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PRONUNCIA  TION  OF  THE  LA  TIN  AND  GREEK. 


THERE  is  at  least  a  hopeful  prospect  of  a  reformation 
in  the  school  pronunciation  of  Latin  and  Greek.  For 
more  than  a  century  and  a  half  now,  most  Englishmen 
"  have  applied  to  the  Latin  tongue  the  principles  which  re- 
gulate the  pronunciation  of  their  own."  Why  the  same  prin- 
ciples (!)  have  not  been  applied  as  fully  to  the  Greek 
language  ;  why  they  have  not  been  applied  at  all  in  the  case 
of  the  Hebrew  and  other  ancient  tongues  ;  why  they  might 
not  almost  as  well  be  resorted  to  in  the  case  of  Italian  and 
French,  are  questions  which  it  is  useless  to  ask.  Let  one 
pronounce  five  lines  of  French  as  if  it  were  English,  or  five 
lines  of  English  as  French,  and  he  will  see  the  appropriate- 
ness of  applying  to  one  language  the  orthoepic  and  accen- 
tual rules  of  another. 

Latin  used  to  be  a  possible  means  of  inter co\xt^^  \>^\.^^^w 
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scholars  who  were  mutually  ignorant  of  each  other's  native 
tongue.  But  now  an  American,  however  proficient  in 
the  language  of  Cicero,  is  unable  to  understand,  or  make 
himself  understood  by,  a  German  or  Frenchman,  if  Latin 
is  the  medium  of  conversation.  It  was  not  always  thus 
with  the  English-speaking  people,  though  the  corruption 
dates  its  beginnings  back  of  Milton.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  he  advises  a  "  distinct  and  clear  pronunciation, 
as  near  as  possible  to  the  Italian,  especially  in  the  vowels." 
**  To  smatter  Latin  with  an  English  tongue,"  he  says, 
"  is  as  ill  a  hearing  as  Law-French."  Phillips,  who  taught 
Latin  to  princes  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century, 
complains  of  their  calling  ama^  emo  ;  and  etPto^  into ;  and  imo^ 
aimo  ;  but  adds  that "  many  gentlemen  in  England  still  speak 
Latin  like  men^  ore  rotunda.'*  The  correct  pronunciation  of 
the  Latin  vowels  was  taught  in  Winchester  College  until 
about  1750,  when  they  concluded  it  was  best  to  go  wrong 
with  the  rest  of  the  nation.  Ainsworth,  the  Latin  lexico- 
grapher, says  in  a  preface,  that  "  foreigners  hold  us  little 
better  than  barbarians  in  many  parts  of  pronunciation." 
He  finds  especial  fault  with  the  prevalent  neglect  of  the 
quantity  of  vowels,  and  the  "  depraved  sound"  of  C  and  G 
before  e,  i,  etc.  American  school  editions  of  his  work,  how- 
ever, suppress  everything  which  he  says  on  these  matters. 
This  suppression  or  misrepresentation  of  the  views  of  emi- 
nent scholars  upon  this  point  is  common  to  nearly  all  cis- 
atlantic editions  of  European  grammars  and  dictionaries. 
They  are,  almost  without  exception,  "  doctored"  to  suit  this 
latitude,  and  the  original  truth  is  not  in  them. 

Our  readers  will  remember  that  the  learned  committee  of 
the  Philological  Convention,  which  met  at  Poughkeepsie  in 
the  summer  of  1869,  recommended  the  use  of  the  so-called 
continental  sounds  of  the  vowels  in  Greek  and  Latin.  The 
men  who  stand  behind  this  sensible  recommendation  are 
among  the  foremost  of  American  linguists.  And  now  we 
are  rejoiced  to  see  their  advice  reinforced  by  that  of  Har- 
vard University,  which  favors  the  use  of  the  following 
sounds  in  Latin  :  ^  as  in  father^  e  like  a  in  fate^  i  as  in  ma-^ 
chine,  0  as  in  hole^  u  as  in  rude ;  with  like  shorter  sounds  of 
the  short  vowels ;  j  \ike  y  m  ycar>  c  ^xA  ^\5ka  Greek  kappa 
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and  gamma.  This  oldest  of  American  colleges  also  requests 
instructors  to  teach  their  pupils  to  pronounce  Greek  with 
the  Greek  accents^  and  with  the  continental  sounds  of  the 
vowels  and  dipthongs.  Now,  if  Yale  only  takes  ground 
with  Harvard,  as  seems  likely  from  the  action  of  certain  of 
her  faculty  at  the  Poughkeepsie  Convention,  the  preparatory 
schools  which  act  as  feeders  to  these  two  great  institutions, 
will  fall  in  line  at  once,  and  the  other  colleges  will  not  be 
long  in  following  suit. 

And  when  this  is  done,  a  real  and  valuable  reform  will 
have  been  eflFected.  We  have  no  patience  when  we  think  of 
the  months  we  have  wasted  in  studying  and  teaching  these 
two  languages,  because  of  the  prevalent  absurd,  incoherent 
no-system  of  pronunciation,  which  has  somehow  been 
foisted  upon  these  helpless  tongues.  We  cannot  take  space 
here  to  discuss  such  a  matter  fully  enough  to  show  the 
grounds  of  an  opinion ;  but  we  may  say  in  a  word,  that 
only  loss  can  come  from  disregarding  the  genius  of  a 
language  or  science ;  that  it  is  only  a  waste  of  precious 
time  and  strength  to  teach  in  words  and  rules  what  we  for- 
bid or  ignore  in  practice ;  that  the  development  and  etymo- 
logy of  these  tongues  is  inexplicable,  so  long  as  we  adhere 
to  the  present  "  English"  pronunciation  of  them ;  that 
language  is  properly  spoken,  and  not  written ;  that  it  un- 
folds itself  according  to  phonic  laws,  which  are  rudely 
broken,  if  a  new  set  of  sounds  is  imported  to  interpret  its 
characters ;  that  falsities  cannot  be  expected  to  be  more  fruit- 
ful of  good  in  the  field  of  grammar  than  in  that  of  science.  If 
any  excuse  is  needed  for  saying  thus  much  on  a  matter  that 
cannot  interest  everybody,  we  trust  it  may  be  found  in 
the  fact,  that  in  every  village  in  the  land,  scores  of  young 
men  and  women  are  busy  with  the  Latin  accidence.  They 
will  get  none  too  much  Latin  in  the  use  of  the  best  methods. 

Another  welcome  feature  in  the  Harvard  catalogue,  is 
the  announcement  that  students,  soon  after  their  admission, 
will  be  examined  in  reading  English.  For  the  year  1870, 
they  were  asked  to  prepare  themselves  in  Craik's  English 
of  Shakespeare  (Julius  Caesar,)  or  in  Milton's  Comus,  It  is 
high  time  that  our  English  speech  should  have  more  and 
more  critical  attention  paid  to  it,  both  in  colleges  arvdVix^ 
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schools.  We  plead  for  more  Engflish  without  asking  for  less 
Greek.  Perhaps,  in  many  cases,  less  Greek  would  be  about 
the  same  thing  as  no  Greek  at  all.  G. 


■♦-•- 


LETTER    FROM   A    DISTANT    SCHOOL-MASTER. 

IN  the  region  around  Ke-ala-ke-kua  Bay,  nature  seems  to 
have  exhausted  her  store  of  extremes.  Along  the  shore 
on  both  sides,  arid  extending  inland  about  a  mile,  is  a  region 
to  which  Sahara  would  be  a  pleasure  ground,  while  just  back 
of  this  belt  of  desolation,  the  "  orange  and  the  citron " 
flourish,  and  the  wants  of  man  are  all  supplied  with  no  effort 
of  his,  save  to  put  forth  his  hand  and  pluck  what  hangs  from 
overarching  boughs,  or  grows  in  the  clefts  of  rocks  at 
his  feet.  It  is  a  perfect  paradise  for  lazy  merty  (lest  there 
should  be  a  rush  hither  111  state  that  the  land  is  all  pre- 
empted, and  the  owners  are  too  lazy  to  sell  out).  The 
bread  fruit  and  banana  grow  without  planting;  luscious  pine- 
apples peer  up  from  between  the  rocks ;  sweet  potatoes  of 
marvelous  size  grow  among  the  piles  of  loose  pumice.  The 
native  apple  offers  its  rich  juice  to  the  thirsty  and  weary. 
Yaro  grows  in  profusion  on  the  mountain  sides,  while 
the  lime,  citron,  orange,  coffee,  cocoa,  date,  and  many  k)ther 
tropical  trees  only  ask  to  be  planted  and  their  branches  are 
loaded  with  fruit  that  might  tempt  another  Eve  to  partake. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  while  there,  to  sit  at  the  hospita- 
ble board  of  Rev.  J.  Paris,  who  resides  about  three  miles 
from  the  beach.  Upon  his  table  were  turkey,  ham,  Irish 
and  sweet  potatoes,  and  other  garden  vegetables,  pine- 
apples, oranges,  coffee,  sugar,  cream,  butter,  etc.,  and  of  all 
that  was  there  spread  before  me  in  such  profusion,  nothing 
came  from  outside  of  his  immediate  neighborhood,  save 
only  the  pepper  and  salt,  and  the  flour  from  which  the  bread 
was  made. 

Purchasing,  for  twenty  dollars,  a  horse,  that  in  New  York 
would  have  cost  two  hundred,  I  started  one  morning  on 
a  \isit  to  Honaunau,  an  ancient  city  of  refuge,  distant  from 
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Kealakekua  about  three  miles.  Generations  of  natives 
had  made  it  one  of  the  oldest  traveled  roads  in  the  world, 
yet  urging  my  horse  to  his  utmost,  it  took  me  two  mortal 
hours  to  thread  my  way  over,  under  and  among  the  jagged 
rocks  with  which  the  plain  is  covered.  The  time  at  which 
this  lava  tide  rolled  down  from  Mauna  Loa,  is  lost  even  to 
tradition,  yet  in  many  places  it  appeared  as  fresh  as  though 
it  had  started  on  its  errand  of  destruction  but  yesterday. 
In  many  places  I  observed  round  holes,  where  the  lava  had 
surrounded  cocoa-nut  trees  and  cooled  before  the  trees  had 
fallen,  while  the  tops  of  the  trees  and  the  clusters  of  nuts 
had  left  their  form  plainly  stamped  on  the  sluggish  and 
rapidly  cooling  mass,  an  epitaph  that  recorded  their  own 
fate,  and  the  name  and  nature  of  their  destroyer.  The  fre- 
quency of  these  holes,  the  soil  at  their  bottom  and  the 
little  islands  of  verdure  that  had  escaped  the  over-spreading 
lava,  showed  plainly  that  this  must  have  been  a  fertile  and 
populous  district  before  vengeful  Pele  had  swept  it  with 
destruction.  A  short  distance  back  from  Honaunau  the 
fiery  flood  had  poured  over  a  precipice,  about  seventy-five 
feet  high,  and  cooled  while  still  flowing,  leaving  a  rigid  lava 
cascade,  extending  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  cliflF. 
Between  this  cascade  and  the  wall  of  the  precipice,  is 
a  space  of  several  feet,  where  clouds  of  Australian  pigeons 
resort  to  hatch  their  young.  Like  the  clifi'  at  the  head  of 
Kealakekua  this  is  also  pierced  with  numerous  lava  ducts, 
which  extend  far  back  into  the  mountain.  By  the  assistance 
of  my  guide,  I  climbed  to  the  mouth  of  one  of  the  largest 
of  these,  and  lighting  a  taper,  with  which  I  had  provided 
myself,  I  started  on  a  tour  of  exploration.  Leaving  my 
guide,  whom  I  could  not  persuade  to  enter  this  hole  of  Pele^ 
this  house  of  dead  metty  I  walked,  stumbled,  and  crawled  about 
half  a  mile,  up  into  the  bowels  of  the  mountain.  The  main 
passage  was  quite  straight  and  regular,  but  there  were 
numerous  side  passages,  crypts  and  chambers  along  the 
whole  tunnel,  and  these  were  literally  stowed  full  of  the 
relics  of  departed  humanity,  placed  there  by  those  who  had 
lived  long  before  the  Owhyhee  of  Capt.  Cook  was  ever 
dreamed  of  by  the  adventurous  West.  Some  of  these  skele- 
tons were  perfect,  others  had  partially  crumbled  to  dust, 
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while  bits  of  decayed  wood,  showed  the  nature  of  the  rude 
case  in  which  the  body  had  been  placed.  Only  one  coflSn 
remained  perfect.  This  had  been  hewn  with  a  stone  hatchet 
from  a  section  of  a  soft  tree,  that  grows  in  abundance  up 
the  mountain.  These  with  shreds  of  ancient  kapa^  a  kind  of 
cloth  pounded  from  the  bark  of  a  certain  tree,  were  the 
only  relics  accompanying  the  silent  inhabitants  of  these 
abodes  of  the  dead.  This  mode  of  sepulture  was  nearly 
universal  among  the  ancient  Hawaiians,  and  it  is  practiced 
to  quite  an  extent  to  the  present  day. 

This  cave  was  perfectly  free  from  any  signs  of 
moisture,  and  I  experienced  currents  of  pure  air  passing 
down  from  the  mountain.  The  odor  of  the  chamel  house 
was  entirely  wanting,  and  but  for  the  proximity  of  the  dead, 
with  its  associate  ideas,  this  would  be  a  cool,  healthy  and 
not  unpleasant  retreat  for  the  living.  The  bright  sun,  how- 
ever, had  assumed  new  beauties  as  I  emerged  ag^in  into 
its  light,  and  I  cared  not  to  halt  again  till  I  had  reached 
Honaunau. 

It  is  a  coincidence,  not  a  little  singular,  that  the  Hawaiians 
held  many  traditions  and  customs  similar  to  those  of  the 
ancient  Hebrews.  One  of  the  most  striking  of  these,  was  that 
of  their  cities  of  refuge ;  two  of  these  were  on  the  island  of 
Hawaii,  one  in  the  valley  of  Waipio  on  the  East  side  of  the 
island,  the  other  at  Honaunau.  This  latter,  on  account  of  its 
associations,  was  regarded  by  the  old  Hawaiians,  with 
almost  as  much  veneration  as  the  Jews  cherished  for  their 
sacred  temple  at  Jerusalem.  The  boldest  warrior  that  ever 
wielded  a  sceptre  over  the  dusky  natives  of  Hawaii  would 
not  dare  to  pass  beyond  its  sacred  limits  in  pursuit 
of  a  fleeing  criminal,  be  his  crime  ever  so  great.  Even  the 
great  Ka-m6ha-m6ha,  paused,  trembling  at  its  portal,  though 
goaded  by  the  fury  of  an  outraged  husband,  whose  hands 
were  still  reeking  with  the  blood  of  the  chief  who  had 
wronged  him ;  and  the  rock  of  Korahw-manu  is  still  pointed 
out  as  the  spot  where  this  chiefess  repented  and  succeeded 
in  soothing  the  anger  of  her  offended  lord.  This  city, 
or  place  of  refuge,  was  built  for  Keawe^  who  reigned  on 
Hawaii  about  three  hundred  years  ago  and  while  it  was 
sacred  to  nearly  all  the  gods,  this  deified  king  was  regarded 
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as  its  tutelar  divinity.  It  is  seven  hundred  and  fifteen 
feet  long,  by  four  hundred  and  four  feet  wide ;  its  walls  are 
from  twelve  to  twenty  feet  high,  and  twelve  feet  thick. 
These  walls  were  formerly  surmounted  with  images,  four 
rods  apart  over  the  whole  extent  Within  were  four  large 
fui-aus,  or  temples,  one  a  solid  pyramid  of  stone  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  feet  long  by  sixty  feet  wide  and  ten  feet  high. 

In  many  parts  of  the  outer  wall  I  observed  massive  rocks 
that  must  weigh  several  tons;  some  of  these  were  six  to 
eight  feet  from  the  ground,  and  destitute  of  machinery 
as  these  people  were,  it  is  a  marvel  how  they  raised  them  to 
their  present  position.  Just  outside  of  this  enclosure  stood^ 
until  within  a  few  years  since,  the  house  of  Ke-awe,  which 
was  for  over  two  hundred  years  the  royal  mausoleum  of  the 
kings  and  high  chiefs  of  Hawaii.  A  short  distance  from  this^ 
my  guide  pointed  to  the  rock  of  the  Keoua,  upon  which  that 
giant  king  was  accustomed  to  sun  himself  after  a  bath  in  the 
sea.  This  rock  is  fourteen  feet  long,  and  tradition  says  that 
Keoua  could  touch  one  end  with  his  toes,  while  with  his  fin- 
gers he  could  grasp  the  other — this  is  doubtless  exaggerated, 
yet  the  old  missionaries  say  that  the  chiefs  found  here, 
on  their  first  arrival,  were  men  of  g^g^ntic  statue ;  and  the 
natives  have  many  traditions  proving  that  there  were  giants  in 
those  daysy  and  that  they  had  degenerated  in  size  even  at  the 
early  day  to  which  the  missionaries  allude. 

In  a  land  where  nature  appears  only  in  her  fiercer  moods^ 
where  the  earth  frequently  rocks  and  shakes  so  that  no 
one  is  able  to  stand  upon  his  feet,  where  the  fiery  floods  can 
be  heard  lashing  the  inner  surface  of  the  crust  that 
separates  the  home  of  man  from  the  hell  beneath,  and  where 
the  torrents  of  molten  lava,  miles  in  width,  rush  with  incredi- 
ble velocity  down  from  the  summit  of  Mauna  Loa  into  the 
.  ocean,  sweeping  to  destruction  houses,  villages,  trees  and 
forests ;  it  is  not  wonderfiil  that  these  savage  islands  should 
have  worshiped  only  those  malignant  deities  whose  wrath 
could  be  propitiated  only  by  the  greatest  sacrifice  in  the 
power  of  man  to  offer.  Hence,  upon .  numerous  altars 
throughout  this  whole  group,  human  sacrifices  were  of  fre- 
quent occurrence. 

With  fearful  frequency  were    the   altars  at  Honaunau 
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deluged  with  human  blood  in  those  days  of  darkness,  before 
the  arrival  of  the  missionaries.  It  was  situated  in  a  region 
through  which  the  fierce  Pele  often  passed  in  anger.  The 
insatiate  Man6,  the  man-eating  shark,  swam  around  its 
shores,  while  the  gods  of  war  often  led  rival  chieftains  to 
decide  their  quarrels,  with  club  and  spear,  among  the  rocks 
.with  which  the  mountain  side  is  covered.  It  mattered  not 
who  conquered — ^the  vanquished  were  taken  to  this 
neutral  city,  and  the  god  of  to-day's  victory  revelled  in  the 
blood  of  those  who  were  the  conquerors  of  yesterday. 
Whatever  the  occasion,  whether  of  dire  calamity  or  of  exult- 
ant joy,  human  blood  was  sure  to  flow  over  these  rocky 
mounds,  that  still  stand  as  a  land-mark  to  separate  the  past 
from  the  present,  man  as  he  is  when  left  to  himself,  from 
elevated  man  by  the  principles  of  Christianity.        j.  R.  K. 

Honolulu,  October,  1870. 


#  ■  »  ■  » 


SUGGESTIVE    RECOMMENDATIONS. 

MARK  Twain,  the  inimitable,  in  poking  fun  at  the 
style  of  war  maps  published  in  the  New  York  news- 
papers has  hit  very  widely — including,  with  the  patent 
medicine  men,  certain  publishers  of  national  school  books, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  makers  or  "authors"  of  certain  school 
books.  We  print  a  few  of  his  remarks,  and  his  "oflScial 
commendations."  Some  of  our  readers  will  be  reminded  of 
peculiar  "recommendations"  of  school-books  which  have 
appeared  in  illustrated  advertising  bulletins. 

"  My  map  explains  itself.  The  idea  of  this  map  is  not 
original  with  me,  but  is  borrowed  from  the  Tribune  and  the 
other  great  metropolitan  journals. 

I  claim  no  other  merit  for  this  production  (if  I  may  so  call 
it)  than  that  it  is  accurate.  The  main  blemish  of  the  city 
paper  maps,  of  which  it  is  an  imitation,  is  that  in  them  more 
attention  seems  paid  to  artistic  picturesqueness  than  geo- 
graphical reliability. 
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Inasmuch  as  this  is  the  first  time  I  ever  tried  to  draft  and 
engrave  a  map,  or  attempt  anything  in  the  line  of  art  at  all, 
the  commendations  the  work  has  received  and  the  admira- 
tion it  has  excited  among  the  people  have  been  very  grate- 
ful to  my  feelings.  And  it  is  touching  to  reflect  that  by  far 
the  most  enthusiastic  of  these  praises  have  come  from 
people  who  know  nothing  at  all  about  art. 

By  an  unimportant  oversight  I  have  eng^ved  the  map  so 
that  it  reads  wrong  end  first,  except  to  left-handed  people. 
I  forgot  that  in  order  to  make  it  right  in  print  it  should 
be  drawn  and  engraved  upside  down.  However,  let  the 
student,  who  desires  to  contemplate  the  map  stand  on  his 
head  or  hold  it  before  her  looking-glass.  That  will  bring  it 
right. 

The  reader  will  comprehend  at  a  glance  that  that  piece  of 
river  with  the  "  High  Bridge  "  over  it  got  left  out  to  one 
side  by  reason  of  a  slip  of  the  graveing-tool  which  rendered 
it  necessary  to  change  the  entire  course  of  the  River  Rhine 
or  else  spoil  the  map.  After  having  spent  two  days  in 
digging  and  gouging  at  the  map,  I  would  have  changed  the 
course  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  before  I  would  have  lost 
so  much  work. 

I  never  had  so  much  trouble  with  anything  in  my  life  as  I 
did  with  this  map.  I  had  heaps  of  little  fortifications  scat- 
tered all  around  Paris,  at  first,  but  every  now  and  then  my 
instruments  would  slip  and  fetch  away  whole  miles  of  bat- 
teries, and  leave  the  vicinity  as  clean  as  if  the  Prussians  had 
been  there. 

The  reader  will  find  it  well  to  frame  this  map  for  future 
reference,  so  that  it  may  aid  in  extending  popular  intelli- 
gence and  dispelling  the  widespread  ignorance  of  the  day. 

Mark  Twain, 
official  commendations. 

It  is  the  only  map  of  the  kind  I  ever  saw. — V.  S,  Grant. 

It  places  the  situation  in  an  entirely  new  light. — Bismarck. 

I  cannot  look  upon  it  without  shedding  tears. — Br^^ham  Young^. 

My  wife  was  for  years  afflicted  with  freckles,  and  though  everything 
was  done  for  her  relief  that  could  be  done,  all  was  in  vain.  But,  sir, 
since  her  first  glance  at  your  map,  they  have  entirely  left  her.  She  has 
nothing  but  convulsions  now. — J,  Smith, 

It  is  very  nice,  large  print. — Napoleon, 
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If  I  had  had  this  map  I  could  have  got  out  of  Metz  without  any 
trouble. — Bazaine, 

I  have  seen  a  great  many  maps  in  my  time,  but  none  that  this  one 
reminds  me  of. — Trochu. 

It  is  but  fair  to  say  that  in  some  respects  it  is  a  truly  remarkable 
map. —  W,  T.  Sherman, 

I  said  to  my  son  Frederic  William,  "  If  you  could  only  make  a  map 
like  that,  I  would  be  perfectly  willing  to  see  you  die— even  anxious. — 
William  III. 


•  ■  »  •  • 


A    GEOGRAPHER'S    VIEW   OF   1869. 

JUDGE  DALY,  the  President  of  the  American  Geo- 
g^phical  and  Statistical  Society,  in  his  last  address  to 
the  Society,  enumerates  the  following  events  as  making 
1869  a  memorable  year:  i.  The  connecting  of  the  North 
Atlantic  with  the  Pacific  Ocean  by  rail.  2.  The  completion 
of  the  canal  across  the  Isthmus  of  Suez.  3.  The  exploration 
and  discoveries  in  South-eastern  and  Equatorial  Africa. 
4.  The  additional  evidence  now  brought  to  light  of  a 
climate  in  the  ice-bound  regions  of  the  Arctic,  at  a  past  and 
remote  period  of  time,  resembling  that  of  the  countries 
lying  near  the  equator.  5.  The  marvellous  results  of  the 
deep-sea  dredging  of  Professors  Thompson  and  Carpenter, 
revealing  the  existence  of  animal  life  at  enormous  depths  of 
the  ocean,  where  we  should  have  supposed  the  existence 
of  life  to  have  been  impossible.  6.  The  very  general  dis-. 
turbances  throughout  the  year  of  the  earth's  surface  by 
earthquake,  distinguishable  not  so  much  for  its  effects  in 
particular  localities  as  for  the  distribution  of  the  phenomena 
over  the  globe,  and  its  appearance  in  parts  of  the  world 
where  such  disturbances  have  never  been  previously  wit- 
nessed within  the  memory  of  man.  7.  The  attractive 
power  of  mountains  discovered  in  the  pendulum  experi- 
ments made  during  the  past  year  at  the  observing  stations 
upon  the  Himalayas  in  India.  8.  The  discovery  through 
the  spectroscope  of  a  method  of  determining  the  proper 
motion  of  the  stars,  and  the  fact  that  the  physical  and 
chemical  construction  of  the  whole  stellar  universe  is  identi- 
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cal.  9.  The  invention  and  successful  practical  use  of  a  self- 
registering  compass,  by  which  every  motion  of  a  vessel  can 
be  recorded  and  preserved  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of 
her  voyage.  10.  The  discovery  of  trees  of  enormous  height 
and  magnitude  in  Australia,  one  of  which  was  found  to  be 
sixty-nine  feet  in  circumference.  11.  The  discovery  of 
great  deposits  of  coal  throughout  the  whole  of  New  Zealand, 
and  the  finding  of  coal  upon  the  borders- of  the  Caspian  Sea, 
verify  in  this  last  particular  a  prediction  of  Humboldt's, 
both  of  which  discoveries  are  of  the  highest  importance 
to  commerce.  12.  The  anthropological  researches  in 
Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  revealing  the  structure  and  mode 
of  life  and  customs  of  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  the  earth. 
13.  The  passage  and  escape  of  the  American  ship  Congress, 
last  August,  through  a  cyclone  of  extraordinary  intensity 
and  power,  in  the  Atlantic,  under  circumstances  which 
afford  a  great  deal  of  information  and  movement  in  this 
terrible  phenomenon  of  the  ocean. 


♦ »  ♦  • 


$100,000,000,000  OF  SILVER  IN  THE  OCEAN. 

ALREADY  twenty  years  ago,  Durocher  and  Malaguti 
and  later  Field,  found  traces  of  silver  in  solution 
in  the  ocean.  Piesse  found  ten  years  ago  silver  and  copper, 
while  Field  made  a  quantitative  analysis,  and  consequent 
estimate,  of  the  amount  of  silver  in  the  whole  ocean ;  he 
found  it  to  be  more  than  two  million  tons,  or  over 
4,000,000,000  pounds,  worth  about  100,000,000,000  dollars. 
The  quantity  is  unquestionably  there,  but  the  difficulty  is  in 
getting  it  out  cheaply ;  unfortunately,  by  our  present 
method,  the  expense  of  extracting  would  far  exceed  the 
value  of  the  amount  gained.  It  is  the  same  with  Philadel- 
phia bricks.  They  contain  gold  to  such  an  extent  that 
every  medium-sized  house  can  be  said  to  contain  about 
$30  worth  of  gold  in  its  bricks ;  but  we  have  no  cheap 
method  which  permits  of  the  extraction  of  this  gold 
at  a  profit. 
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The  existence  of  silver  in  sea-water  is  most  easily  demon 
strated  by  the  old  yellow  metal  torn  from  ship-bottoms 
This  is  an  alloy  of  copper  and  zinc,  which,  by  prolonged 
contact  with  the  ocean,  becomes  partly  oxidized  and  dis- 
solved ;  but  by  galvanic  action  receives  in  return  a  deposit 
from  the  more  electro-negative  metal  dissolved  in  the  water, 
on  the  same  principle  as  a  copper  solution  deposits  this 
metal  on  iron  with  which  it  is  brought  in  contact.  Sheets 
of  metal  which  have  been  on  ocean-going  vessels  for  at  least 
six  years,  contain  always  one  part  of  silver  in  about  three 
thousand  parts  of  metal.  As  every  year  about  1,000,000 
pounds  of  metal  are  used,  which  must  be  renewed  every  six 
years,  there  are  in  that  length  of  time  some  167  by  6, 
or  1000  pounds,  of  silver  reduced  from  the  ocean,  if  we 
assume  that  about  one-half  of  the  original  weight  of  copper 
and  zinc  has  disappeared  in  that  time.  This  silver,  how- 
ever, is  not  utilized ;  but  the  old  metal  is  simply  melted 
over  to  make  new  sheets  out  of  it. 


• » 


A    CHANGING    NATION. 

WITHIN  the  last  seventy-five  years  France  has  been 
three  times  a  republic,  three  times  an  imperial  mon- 
archy under  the  Bonapartes,  three  times  a  Bourbon  kingdom, 
once  a  constitutional  monarchy  under  Louis  Philippe,  and 
once  a  military  dictatorship  under  Cavaig^ac.  But  even 
that  statement  does  not  show  all  the  changes  in  the  form  of 
government  within  the  period  named.  The  first  Napoleon 
was  Consul  for  a  term  of  years,  then  Consul  for  life,  then 
Emperor.  Louis  Napoleon  was  first  President,  then  Presi- 
dent for  life,  then  Emperor.  Of  all  these  various  forms  of 
governments  the  republics  have  been  the  shortest-lived,  with 
the  single  exception  of  the  "  hundred  days**  of  the  first  Na- 
poleon, from  March  to  June,  181 5.  The  duration  of  the  rule 
of  Louis  Napoleon,  from  1848  to  1870,  as  President  and  Em- 
peror, was  the  longest  of  all ;  and  next  to  that  was  the  reign 
of  the  "  constitutional  king,"  Louis  Philippe,  from  1830  to 
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1848.  Of  those  who  were  sovereigns  for  life,  or  who  have 
held  executive  power  for  a  specified  term  of  years  in  France, 
from  the  days  of  Louis  XV.  down  to  the  present  time,  only 
one  man,  Louis  XVIIL,  reached  the  end  of  his  term.  Louis 
XVL  died  on  the  scaffold ;  his  republican  successors  were 
either  guillotined  or  assassinated  :  the  First  Consul  declared 
himself  Emperor  and  then  died  in  exile ;  Charles  X.  was 
driven  from  the  throne  by  the  revolution  of  1830,  and  died  in 
exile ;  Louis  Philippe  was  dethroned  by  the  revolution  of 
1848,  and  ended  his  career  as  an  exile ;  the  provisional  repub- 
lic of  Lamartine,  which  succeeded  him,  was  a  short-lived 
failure,  succeeded  by  the  military  dictatorship  of  Cavaignac ; 
then  came  the  Presidency  of  Louis  Napoleon,  which  was 
ended  by  his  coup  cTetat  of  December,  185 1,  to  be  followed  by 
the  "  Empire"  in  December,  1852,  and  this,  after  a  lapse  of 
eighteen  years,  is  followed  by  captivity,  dethronement,  and 
exile  in  1870. — Phil.  Ledger. 


0  t  m  •  0 


DOES    THE   EARTH   GROW  SICK? 

PROFESSOR  TYNDALL  startled  the  reading  world, 
not  long  ago,  by  announcing  that  living  germs  in  the 
atmosphere  are  taken  into  the  lungs  by  respiration,  and  may 
occasion  fatal  disease,  or  give  rise  to  epidemics  whose  cause 
has  been  hitherto  unknown.  His  experiments  settled  the 
fact  that  such  germs  exist  in  large  numbers,  and  the  infer- 
ence seemed  inevitable  that  they  must  often  originate 
disease  in  the  human  system. 

Students  of  physical  science,  observing  on  a  larger  scale, 
suggest  that  there  may  be  a  subtle  connection  between  the 
physical  changes  of  the  earth  and  the  fearful  epidemics 
which  traverse  the  globe,  sweeping  away  millions  of  victims. 
The  observations  have  not  yet  been  long  or  accurate  enough 
to  determine  the  precise  connection,  but  enough  is  known 
to  indicate  that  such  a  connection  exists.  The  atmosphere 
surrounding  the  earth  is  in  sympathy  with  forces  operating 
beneath  Ihe  surface.    Earthquakes  beget  tempests,  and  it 
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seems  natural  that  abnormal  telluric  influences  should  mani- 
fest themselves  in  organic  life. 

A  Mr.  Parkin,  of  England,  has  prosecuted  extensive 
inquiries  in  respect  to  atmospheric  and  telluric  conditions, 
preceding  and  accompanying  the  ravages  of  the  black  death 
in  past  ages,  and  the  cholera  in  our  century.  He  finds  that 
the  black  death  began  its  fatal  progress  in  1333,  and  during 
the  next  seventeen  years  swept  across  Asia  and  Europe, 
gathering  in  a  terrible  harvest.  Coincident  with  its  birth 
China  was  rocked  by  earthquakes,  swept  by  deluges,  and 
parched  by  drouths.  The  disturbances  in  the  elements, 
celestial  and  terrestial,  were  in  harmony  with  the  plague. 
All  were  eng^ed  in  the  work  of  destruction. 

As  the  disease  spread  westward,  through  Asia  and 
Europe,  the  abnormal  phenomena  outran  its  progress. 
They  generally  manifested  themselves  before  its  work  be- 
gan, and  heralded  its  advent.  Whether  the  disturbance  of 
the  elements  caused  the  disease,  or  whether  both  alike  were 
the  result  of  some  unknown  law,  science  can  not  at  present 
determine.  It  is  enough  to  know  that  some  subtile  bond  of 
connection  exists,  which  may  at  a  future  day  be  discovered. 

The  same  facts  reveal  themselves  in  the  history  of  the 
cholera.  It  began  its  ravages,  like  the  black  death,  in 
Eastern  Asia,  not  spreading,  however,  beyond  the  mountain 
ranges  into  the  North.  A  singular  parallelism  marked  the 
progress  of  the  two  diseases.  Breaking  out  in  China,  the 
black  death  reached  the  frontiers  of  Europe,  at  Constanti- 
nople, in  fourteen  years.  The  cholera  starting  in  Eastern 
India,  reached  the  borders  of  Eastern  Europe  at  Astrakhan, 
in  twelve  years,  but  did  not  cross  the  frontier  for  another 
year.  They  both  completed  the  circuit  of  Europe,  one  by 
a  southern,  the  other  by  a  northern  route,  in  four  years. 

The  physical  phenomena  were  equally  remarkable.  Earth- 
quake, flood  and  drouth  went  before  the  messenger  of  death. 
In  all  the  countries  it  visited,  some  or  all  of  these  terrible 
heralds  announced  its  coming.  The  earth  was  convulsed 
with  sickness,  no  less  than  the  human  race. 

These  facts  are  suggestive.  In  this  age  of  scientific 
knowledge  and  achievement,  when  human  genius  aspires  to 
^oJye  all  problems  and  to  vanquish  all  obstacles,  it  teaches 
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that  there  is  a  vast  realm  of  the  unknown  which  niay  lie  be- 
yond human  penetration,  and  there  are  forces  operating  on 
human  destiny  which  man  can  never  control.  Sanitary 
precautions  in  ordinary  seasons  may  regulate  the  public 
health,  but  they  cannot  ward  off  these  extraordinary  visita- 
tions. Within  certain  limits  man  is  master  of  his  own  des- 
tiny ;  beyond  these  limits  he  seems  powerless,  the  victim  of 
circumstances  he  can  neither  understand  nor  controL 
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ENGLISH    LITERATURE. 

PART     FOURTH, 

**  A  sincere  Icruer  of  Literature  icves  it  far  itself  alone  ;  and  it  rewards 
his  affections.  He  is  sheltered  as  in  a  fortress.  Whatever  troubles  and 
sorrows  may  beside  him  outside,  his  well  of  water ^  his  corn,  and  his 
wine,  are  safe  within  the  walls.      The  world  is  shut  out.** 


Period  of  Dead  English,  1250-1350. 

WE  are  ngw  to  consider  the  state  of  literature  in  Eng- 
land from  the  time  of  the  frustration  of  the  efforts  of 
Henry  III.  to  deprive  the  people  of  their  rights  in  1228,  to 
the  active  wars  of  Edward  III.,  whicW  are  marked,  among 
other  battles,  by  that  of  Cressy  in  1346. 

Three  kings  of  England  have  reigned  more  than  fifty 
years  each.  They  are  Henry  III.,  Edward  III.,  and 
George  III.,  and  two  of  them  come  under  our  notice  now. 
After  Henry  III.,  who  was  feeble  and  irresolute,  came 
Edward  I.,  a  firm  and  clear-headed  sovereign.  His  son, 
Edward  II.,  was  weak  and  dissolute,  and  he  was  followed 
by  the  warlike  and  ambitious  Edward  III.,  one  of  the  most 
powerful  rulers  the  country  has  ever  had. 

The  thirty-five  years  of  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  are  marked 
by  wars  in  Wales,  Scotland  and  France.  The  first  resulted 
from  Edward's  ambition  to  see  Wales  annexed  to  England, 
which  end  it  effected.  During  the  Welsh  war  the  queen 
became  the  mother  of  a  son,  born  at  CaertiaLT\on^^\v^^'afi> 
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declared  prince  of  Wales,  a  title  which  is  still  given  to  the 
eldest  son  of  the  royal  family.  At  this  period  also  occurred 
the  traditional  slaughter  of  the  Welsh  bards,  upon  which 
the  poet  Gray  founded  his  spirited  ode,  beginning — 

"  Ruin  sieze  thee,  ruthless  King ! 
Confusion  on  thy  banners  wait  V* 

The  Scottish  campaign  brings  to  mind  the  patriotic,  roman- 
tic and  almost  legendary  stories  of  Robert  Bruce  and 
William  Wallace. 

Edward  II.  also  had  war  in  Scotland,  and  at  the  noted 
battle  of  Bannockburn  in  13 14,  his  army  of  100,000  was 
routed  by  only  30,000  Scots  under  the  redoubtable  Bruce. 

Edward  III.,  after  some  battles  in  the  same  land,  turned 
to  France,  the  crown  of  which  he  claimed  through  his 
mother.  This  claim  led  to  a  series  of  brilliant  encounters, 
in  which  the  king,  and  his  son,  called  the  Black  Prince, 
greatly  distinguished  themselves.  Victory  was  won  by  the 
yeoman-soldiers,  who  thus  were  educated  to  self-respect  and 
to  a  love  of  independence,  which  is  apparent  in  the  period 
of  Reviving  English. 

One  other  influence  was  exerted  at  this  period  to  which 
we  must  devote  a  few  words.  The  popes,  who  had  great 
power  in  England,  as  well  as  elsewhere  throughout  Christen- 
dom, had  been  forced  jto  leave  Rome,  where  their  authority 
had  been  supreme,  and  to  take  up  their  abode  at  Avignon, 
in  France,  where  they  were  in  a  less  independent  position. 
Here  they  remained  for  seventy  years,  and  not  only  was 
their  influence  jealously  watched  in  England,  but  the  sus- 
picious feeling  gave  rise  to  a  dislike  of  the  papal  abuses 
which  became  more  and  more  pronounced.  These  circum- 
stances all  contributed  to  increase  the  spirit  of  patriotism, 
and  to  advance  the  growth  of  independence  which  were  felt 
in  literature,  and  laid  a  good  foundation  for  the  advance  of 
the  next  age. 

To  the  period  of  Dead  English  we  must  trace  the  begin- 
nings of  many  characteristic  English  institutions,  of  which 
the  House  of  Commons  was  one.     It  was  the  seed  time — 
a  time  of  preparation — and  aftpr  the  sunshine  of  an  active 
patriotism  had  exerted  ils  c\\i\cVea\Tv^  YoflMexvce  the  seed 
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bore  fruit.  The  principles  needed  warming  and  nursing, 
but  if  they  had  not  been  in  existence  they  would  never  have 
been  developed. 

The  unwonted  agitation  caused  by  the  Crusades  had 
excited  Europe  for  two  centuries,  and  this  was  now  on  the 
decline.  The  wonderful  ascendency  of  the  wealthy  religious 
orders  began  to  bring  about  a  reaction,  and  the  orders 
of  mendicant  friars  were  formed  for  the  purpose  of  exerting 
a  counteracting  influence.  To  these  latter  orders  belonged 
most  of  the  prominent  authors  of  the  period,  and  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  all  the  compositions  that  have  come 
down  to  us  in  the  vernacular  are  in  metrical  form.  The 
people's  speech  was  growing  in  disfavor  among  the  learned 
as  the  process  of  disintegration  continued.  This  was  not 
only  because  it  became  unfashionable  among  the  higher 
classes.  There  were  better  reasons  than  that,  though 
fashion  was  powerful  even  then.  The  changes  in  English 
were  apparent  to  all,  and  as  one  word  was  seen  to  lose  a 
syllable,  and  another  to  assume  a  new  form,  writers  con- 
cluded that  they  must  look  elsewhere  for  a  permanent 
language  in  which  to  embody  important  thoughts.  Besides, 
it  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  readers  out  of  Eng- 
land would  study  the  literature  of  a  language  that  was 
disparaged  at  home.  Writers  therefore  who  desired  their 
works  to  be  of  long  life  or  to  be  read  on  the  continent,  used 
Latin  rather  than  English,  and  this  added  to  the  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  the  improvement  of  the  vernacular,  and  the 
growth  of  its  literature.  So  far  as  literature  is  concerned, 
then,  English  was  little  used,  less  esteemed,  and  in  this  sense 
may  be  said  to  have  been  dead. 

A  general  view  of  the  literature  of  England  at  this  period 
must  include  some  reference  to  that  fruit  of  British  thought 
recorded  in  Latin.  The  greatest  mind  of  the  time,  and  one 
of  the  very  greatest  of  all  time,  was  that  of  Roger  Bacon, 
who  was  bom  in  12 14,  and  died  about  1294.  He  was  an 
humble  and  honest  Franciscan  friar,  an  independent  thinker, 
a  devoted  student  and  an  earnest  worker  for  the  good  of 
others.  The  poverty  and  lack  of  general  culture  in  his 
order  rendered  it  difficult  for  him  to  commit  the  fruit  of  his 
studies  to  writing,  and  all  that  he  did  write  v&  m  \-aM\w. 
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The  pope,  Clement  IV.,  desired  to  be  informed  of  the  true 
nature  of  the  investigations  made  by  Bacon,  and  in  conse- 
quence, the  laborious  philosopher  produced  three  works 
in  a  very  brief  space  of  time.  They  are  entitled  Opus  MajuSy 
Opus  MinuSy  and  Opus  Tertium.  The  pope  was,  however, 
not  enlightened  by  them,  for  before  they  reached  him  he 
was  attacked  by  a  mortal  illness.  Valuable  as  these  works 
are  in  the  history  of  philosophy,  they  only  express  to  the 
student  of  English  literature  the  fact  that  the  vernacular 
was  in  a  state  of  decadence  at  the  period. 

After  this  towering  genius  the  writer  who  attracts  our 
attention  is  Robert  Groseteste,  or  Greathead,  bishop  of 
Lincoln.  He  is  credited  with  the  honor  of  directing  Bacon 
in  his  studies,  though  it  is  not  known  to  what  extent  his  in- 
fluence was  exerted  upon  his  great  pupil.  Deeply  pained 
by  the  abuses  of  those  who  pretended  to  support  the 
Church,  he  opposed  them  with  word  and  efficient  act.  He 
even  went  to  the  pope  for  help,  and  when  leaving  his  holi- 
ness after  a  fruitless  effort,  he  exclaimed  aloud,  "  Oh  money, 
money,  how  much  can  you  do ! — especially  at  the  court  of 
Rome."  In  pursuance  of  his  efforts  to  purify  the  Church 
he  removed  seven  abbots  and  four  friars  whom  he  found 
unworthy  of  their  offices,  and  over  whom  his  bishopric 
extended.  He  estimated  the  income  of  the  foreign  clergy 
in  England,  at  three  times  that  of  the  king.  The  king  was 
often  thwarted  by  him  in  his  plans,  but  still  considered  him 
a  fountain-head  of  erudition  and  wise  counsel,  and  Matthew 
Paris,  a  Monk  of  St.  Albans,  approved  his  efforts  to  reform 
the  house  of  prayer,  which  had  well  nigh  become  a  den  of 
thieves.  Robert  Groseteste  appears  as  truly  catholic  in 
his  spirit  and  teachings  as  his  opponents  were  narrow  and 
bigoted.  The  legends  that  bells  were  heard  in  the  air  by 
several  persons  the  night  of  his  death,  and  that  miracles 
were  wrought  at  his  tomb  show  the  regard  which  the 
people  bore  him.  He  was  one  of  the  most  voluminous 
authors  England  has  produced,  though  many  of  his  books 
have  been  lost,  and  many  of  them  at  least  were  in  Latin  or 
French. 

Robert   Mannyng,  of   Brunne,  or,  as  it  is  now  called 
Bourne,  in  Lincolnshire,  is  the  only  other  writer  who  need 
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detain  us  from  a  consideration  of  the  more  agreeable  period 
just  before  us.  His  work  is  the  most  considerable  of  all  those 
now  extant  written  at  this  time,  and  Dr.  Marsh  says  it  is  the 
last  conspicuous  production  before  the  revival  in  English 
literature.  This  is  a  translation  and  continuation  of  a 
French  rhyming  chronicle  of  Britain,  and,  as  the  author 
avers,  was  written  that  the  people  might  have  solace  when 
they  sat  together  in  fellowship,  by  reading  it  aloud,  as  was 
then  customary.  It  is  cheerful  in  style  and  strong  English 
in  phrase.  The  same  author  has  left  us,  also,  a  book  of 
morals  in  rhyme  in  which  the  design  is  to  amuse  and  teach. 
This  is  accomplished  by  illustrating  the  Ten  Commandments 
and  the  Seven  Deadly  Sins,  by  means  of  doctrine  and  anec- 
dote. An  example  will  show  how  this  is  done.  The  state- 
ment is  made,  under  the  head  of  Pride,  that  women's  trailing 
dresses  are  wrong,  and  it  is  illustrated  by  the  "  French  tale, 
how  the  devil  has  power  over  women's  trains."  "  A  woman 
with  a  long  train  passes  two  monks ;  one  sees  a  devil  sitting 
on  it,  and,  when  she  turns  her  tail  to  the  monk,  the  devil 
falls  into  the  mud.  Therefore  know  that  the  devil  has 
power  over  women's  long  tails."  Such  tales  would  hardly 
be  considered  convincing  arguments  now,  and  it  is  not  on 
their  account  that  the  writings  of  Robert  of  Brunne  are 
valuable.  They  contain  vivacious,  accurate  and  minute  pic- 
tures of  society,  which,  like  many  others  in  our  literature, 
enliven  history  and  help  us  realize  its  scenes.  The 
literary  merits  are  slender,  which  is  what  one  would  expect 
of.  a  writer  in  the  vernacular,  during  the  period  of  Dead 
English. 

Not  only  was  the  vernacular  little  used,  but  writers  mixed 
it  at  times  with  both  Latin  and  French,  in  the  same  work, 
sometimes  in  the  same  line.  The  following  is  only  one 
among  many  similar  quotations  that  might  be  made.  "  God 
Lord  Almighty,  da  pacctn^  Christe  benig^e." 

Let  us  now  drop  this  unpromising  period  with  the  closing 

remark  that  it  exhibits  a  stage  in  the  growth  of  the  English 

mind,  when  the  literature  was  in  a  comparitively  dormant 

state. 

Arthur  Oilman. 
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IN    THE     YEAR    NINE. 

I   HEARD  a  voice  that  cried,  "  Bazaine/ 
"  Give  me  my  legions  back  again  I" 
And  only  silence  answered  it. 

Then,  like  a  vision  of  the  night, 

I  seemed  to  see  where  Varus  stood 

At  bay  by  Teutoburger  Wood. 

And  here  the  camp  whose  ample  spread 

Bespoke  ranks  undiminished  ; 

And  there  the  shrunken  camp  and  low 

Of  the  shorn  remnant  'scaped  the  foe ; 

And  further  in  the  dismal  glen 

Storm-pelted  troops  of  bleeding  men. 

While  yonder,  stretched  upon  the  ground. 

Varus,  with  self-inflicted  wound ; 

And,  deadlier  than  the  pass,  the  glade 

To  wasted  cohorts  disarrayed. 

Great  was  the  din  arose :  the  cry 

Of  anguish  and  of  victory. 

Smooth  Latin  accents,  faint,  forlorn. 

By  German  guttural  overborne. 

Clatter  of  armor,  hiss  of  dart. 

The  spoiler's  wrangling  for  his  part ; 

And  musical  upon  the  breeze 

The  clang  of  trophy-laden  trees. 

So  sped  the  vision,  but  the  wind. 

Straight  from  the  South,  still  lagged  behind. 

Varus  !"  it  wailed,  as  if  in  pain, 

Give  me  my  legions  back  again  V* 

Was  it  the  North  wind  spoke  ? — so  clear 

The  words  that  fell  upon  my  ear : 
"  Cassar  !" — and  Hermann's  voice  I  knew 

Not  less  though  he  was  lost  to  view — 
"  The  dead  are  dead,  the  slain  are  slain, 
"  Your  legions  come  not  back  again. 
"  Yours  be  the  loss,  the  spoils  be  mine  ; 
"  They  fare  not  well  who  cross  the  Rhine." 

Philip  Newport. 


Education  is  by  far  the  best  legacy  that  a  parent  can 
Jeave  to  his  offspring. 
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GEORGIA. — The  Appleton  Church  Home,  located  at 
Macon,  Ga.,  has  been  opened  and  is  now  in  full  opera- 
tion. It  owes  its  origin  to  the  benevolence  of  Wm.  H. 
Appleton,  Esq.,  senior  partner  of  the  firm  of  D.  Apple- 
ton  &  Co.,  New  York,  to  whose  mind  the  idea  was  suggested 
by  the  success  attending  the  Protestant  Church  Schools  in 
Germany.  The  objects  of  the  Institution  are  to  educate  and 
train  orphan  girls,  the  children  of  deceased  soldiers,  and 
to  utilize  Christian  women  in  works  of  mercy.  The  orphans 
will  be  as  comfortably  housed  and  maintained  as  any 
children  in  Georgia.  They  will  be  under  the  physical, 
mental,  moral,  and  religious  training  of  educated  and  accom- 
plished women,  known  as  sisters,  who  devote  themselves  to 
the  service  solely  from  motives  of  Christian  benevolence, 
What  is  ultimately  designed  as  the  eastern  wing  of  a  large 
edifice  with  a  frontage  of  150  feet,  has  been  erected.  This 
building  is  50x46  feet — two  stories  in  front  and  three  in  the 
rear,  and  very  neatly  and  commodiously  arranged  for  the 
purposes  of  the  institution.  It  is  designed  to  accommodate, 
for  the  present,  about  thirty  children.  The  Home  starts 
without  debt,  with  provision  ahead,  sufficient  to  carry  it  on 
five  years,  and  with  $6,500  subscribed  to  a  permanent  endow- 
ment fund.  When  the  building  is  completed  according  to 
the  original  plan,  it  is  believed  it  can  be  easily  filled  with 
young,  bright  and  promising  beneficiaries,  who,  but  for  this 
munificent  provision,  would  grow  up  destitute  of  religious 
and  literary  training,  as  well  as  most  of  the  comforts  of  life. 
The  entire  institution,  with  its  buildings,  lands,  income, 
endowment,  "sisters"  and  children,  is  under  the  control  of 
Bishop  Beckwith,  of  the  Episcopate  of  Georgia. 

VERMONT.— The  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, Dr.  John  H.  French,  has  been  having  a  plain  talk 
with  the  Legislature  on  the  Educational  prospects  of  the 
State.  He  told  them  that  one  great  obstacle  to  progress  is 
*'thc  want  of  qualified  tcacJters.  Teachers  and  Town  Super- 
intendents and  the  press  of  the  State  have  often  discussed  it. 
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What  then  prevents  our  teachers  from  being  what  they 
should  be  ?  Does  the  fault  lie  with  the  teachers  themselves  ? 
In  part  it  does.  But  here  is  not  half,  not  a  tenth  part  of  the 
trouble.  Is  it  with  our  240  Town  Superintendents  ?  They, 
too,  it  must  be  admitted,  have  not  done  their  whole  duty ; 
but  the  chief  trouble  is  not  with  them.  Is  it  with  our  7,000 
prudential  committeemen  of  the  various  school  districts  ? 
They  are  partly  to  blame ;  but  the  main  cause  lies  further 
back.  The  chief  fault  is  with  the  eighty  thousand, psirents.  If 
they  did  their  full  duty,  if  they  would  insist  on  better 
teachers,  the  committeemen  and  town  superintendents 
would  do  their  work  better  and  our  schools  would  soon 
show  improved  results. 

Another  great  cause  of  the  low  condition  of  our  schools, 
is  the  /ow  wages  paid  to  teachers.  The  returns  of  the  schools 
for  the  last  year  show  that  the  average  cost  of  our  schools, 
for  teachers*  wages  and  current  expenses,  has  been  but  $7.05 
per  week.  They  show  that  the  average  cost  of  the  schools, 
for  teachers  and  all  current  expenses,  has  been  but  $151.36  a 
year.  Is  it  reasonable  to  suppose  that  competent 
teachers  can  be  got  for  five  dollars  a  week  and  board  them- 
selves ?    Yet  some  receive  even  less  than  that. 

Again,  the  school  year  is  too  short.  The  average  length 
of  the  school  year  in  Vermont  is  but  a  little  over  twenty-one 
weeks — 21.47.  O^^  little  county  maintains  its  schools  for  36 
weeks  in  the  year.  The  shortest  school  year  is  but  seventeen 
weeks  and  three-tenths. 

In  November,  1866,  the  State  passed  a  law,  providing 
that  no  teachers  should  be  employed  in  the  schools  without 
a  certificate  from  the  secretary  given  after  examinations  at 
the  institutes,  or  a  diploma  from  a  normal  school,  after 
November,  1871.  This  law  was  well  meant,  but  it  has 
proved  entirely  inadequate  to  its  object.  Under  it  181 
teachers  have  received  institute  certificates,  and  169  have 
taken  normal  school  diplomas.  Allowing  for  losses,  it  is 
plain  that  there  are  not  three  hundred  teachers,  qualified  by 
that  law,  available  for  our  2,750  schools ;  and  it  will  be  of 
course  impossible  for  over  2,000  teachers  to  become 
qualified  under  it  in  the  year  to  come.  Some  legislation  to 
meet  this  emergency  is  imperative,  and  the  State  Board 
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of  Education  has  drafted  a  bill  which  will  be  presented 
to  the  Legislature,  providing  for  the  examination  of  teach- 
ers by  town  superintendents  under  certain  restrictions, 
and  allowing  the  Secretary  to  issue  State  certificates, 
but  only  to  those  who  have  taught.  Another  and  most 
important  means  of  supplying  the  lack  of  qualified  teachers 
will  be  the  adoption  of  the  town  system  of  schools.  This 
system  is  not  fully  understood.  It  is  simply  creating  a 
single  school  district  of  the  size  of  the  town,  and  permitting 
the  district  to  maintain  as  many  schools  as  are  needed 
within  its  limits.  Massachusetts  and  Pennsylvania  adopted 
this  system  several  years  ago,  and  find  it  suited  to  their 
need.  Some  of  the  advantages  of  this  system  were  very 
fully  set  forth  by  Secretary  Rankin  in  his  last  report.  .  Some 
additional  advantages,  not  mentioned  by  him,  are  tjie 
securing  of  more  work  from  teachers  by  employing  them  in 
two  schools  successively ;  better  qualifications  in  the  teach- 
ers, arising  from  increased  encouragement ;  larger  schools 
and  better  classification.  Under  this  system  central  schools 
would  be  kept  a  term  or  more  in  nearly  every  town.  All 
the  schools  would  be  kept  open  the  same  length  of  time — in 
the  weak  districts  as  long  as  in  the  strong  ones.  Greater 
uniformity  in  teaching  would  be  secured  and  taxation 
greatly  equalized  and  reduced.  If  division  of  labor  is 
economy  in  all  else,  why  not  in  education  ?  The  farmer 
will  go  a  long  way  to  get  his  horses  shod  by  a  skillful 
blacksmith ;  he  will  carry  his  milk  five  miles  to  a  cheese 
factor}' ;  but  he  takes  his  children  to  the  nearest  school, 
however  poor  it  be.  Why  should  he  not  secure  the  best 
division  of  labor  and  equalization  of  the  burdens,  in  like 
manner,  by  adoption  of  the  town  system  of  schools?  A 
third  remedy  will  be  found  in  encouraging  teachers  to  fit 
themselves  for  their  work  by  finishing  their  education  at  the 
expense  of  the  State.  How  shall  this  be  done  ?  Recog- 
nizing such  a  thing  as  science  in  teaching,  we  ask  for  train- 
ing schools  for  teachers,  such  as  are  established  to  train 
experts  in  other  sciences,  or  in  other  words,  for  Normal 
Schools,  such  as  are  found  in  other  States.  There  are  fifty- 
two  such  schools  in  the  United  States.  The  State  of  New 
York  expends  $150,000  a  year  on   her  Normal  Schools. 
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The  appropriations  for  single  Normal  Schools  range  from 
$500  in  Vermont  to  $18,750  in  New  York.  In  no  State 
outside  of  Vermont  is  the  attempt  made  to  sustain  a  Normal 
School  on  an  appropriation  less  than  $S,ooa  This  State 
grants  but  $500,  and  only  to  aid  scholars  who  sign  a 
declaration  of  their  poverty.  This  all  are  reluctant  to  give, 
and  we  find  that  but  two  hundred  out  of  the  eight  hundred 
who  have  entered  our  three  Normal  Schools,  were  willing 
to  accept  State  aid  under  such  circumstances.  The  aid 
.  given  by  the  State  should  be  free  to  all,  or  all  should  be 
compelled  to  pay  alike. 

We  have  three  Normal  Schools,  and  they  have  done  a 
good  work.  They  are  gaining  in  public  estimation  and  in 
the  number  of  their  pupils.  All  three  have  done  but  half  as 
much  as  is  done  in  a  single  school  in  other  States.  They 
cannot  do  what  they  would  and  should,  with  such  meagre 
appropriations.  If  continued,  they  should  have  at  least  $5,- 
000  a  year  a  piece,  to  bring  them  up  to  the  level  of  other 
States.  Whatever  number  of  schools  we  decide  to  maintain 
should  be  liberally  maintained." 

Mr.  J.  E.  Goodrich  also  addressed  the  Legislature, 
showing  the  advantages  of  the  town  system,  and  demon- 
strating that  its  benefits  would  be  best  secured  by  the  more 
sparsely  settled  communities.  Massachusetts  through  the 
town  system  has  lessened  the  number  of  the  districts, 
secured  better  teachers  by  paying  them  better,  has  kept  the 
schools  longer,  and  in  many  towns  carried  the  distant  child- 
ren to  and  from  school ;  all  at  greatly  reduced  expetise.  He 
showed  how  the  money  wasted  in  hiring  cheap  teachers  in 
the  little  schools  could  be  better  spent  in  carrying  the  child- 
ren to  a  larger  and  better  school.  He  urged  competitive 
.examinations  of  teachers,  and  showed  how  that  plan  had 
worked  in  Chittenden  county.  He  called  attention  to  some 
serious  defects  in  the  school  census  as  at  present  taken,  and 
urged  the  need  of  better  classification  in  the  census.  At 
present,  no  proper  enumeration  of  the  children  is  secured. 
He  also  spoke  a  hearty  word  for  the  Teachers*  State  and 
County  Associations.  The  teachers  now  not  only  give  their 
time  and  labor  but  their  money  to  sustain  them.  They  are 
most  useful  means  of  improvement  for  the  teachers,  and  the 
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State  cannot  do  so  much  good  with  a  little  money  as  in  aid- 
ing them.  The  State  needs,  as  a  matter  of  true  economy, 
to  spend  more  money  on  its  schools,  and  thus  make  what  it 
spends  do  more  work  and  better  work.  With  an  earnest 
denial  of  the  assertion  sometimes  heard,  that  the  educa- 
tional interests  of  the  State  are  waning,  Mr.  Goodrich  closed. 
His  remarks  were  exceedingly  forcible  and  instructive,  and 
we  regret  that  our  limited  space  allows  us  to  give  no  fuller 
report  of  them. 

NEW  YORK.— The  recent  Teachers'  Institute  for  Chau- 
tauqua County,  held  in  the  hall  of  the  Union  School  and 
Collegiate  Institute,  Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  was  one  of  the 
largest,  if  not  the  largest  ever  held  in  the  State.  There 
were  over  seven  hundred  members  in  attendance.  Unusual: 
interest  was  maintained  throughout  the  entire  session  of  two 
weeks,  the  citizens  of  the  town  crowding  to  the  evening 
meetings.  Prof.  James  Johonot  was  the  Conductor  and 
principal  Instructor.  He  mainly  devoted  himself  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  principles  of  instruction,  and  their  applica- 
tion to  the  branches  taught  in  our  schools.  Several  practi- 
cal lessons  were  given  each  day  in  Vocal  Culture  and  Phy- 
sical Culture  by  Prof.  White  and  Miss  Flora  M.  Shearman. 
Commissioners  Pickard  and  Woodward  deserve  great 
credit  for  their  able  management  of  the  business  matters  of 
the  Institute. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  New  York  State  Teachers* 
Association,  the  Committee  on  Necrology,  of  which  ].  B. 
Thomson,  LL.D.,  is  Chairman,  presented  the  following 
report : 

Among  those  who  have  been  called  home  were  three  of 
prominence  and  great  usefulness — Mrs.  Emma  Willard,  of 
Troy  ;  Miss  Helen  M.  Sever,  of  the  Oswego  Normal  School, 
and  the  Hon.  Victor  M.  Rice. 

Mrs.  Willard  was  bom  in  Berlin,  Conn.,  February  23, 
1787.  She  commenced  her  career  as  a  teacher  at  the  agje  of 
seventeen.  Not  content  with  her  attainments  in  science 
and  literature,  she  spent  the  next  three  years  in  teaching 
and  studying  alternately,  and,  at  twenty,  took  charge  of  an 
important  academy  in  Middlebury,  Vt.    Here,  by  earnest 
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devotion  to  her  profession,  she  soon  acquired  an  enviable 
reputation  as  a  teacher.  It  was  here  that  she  became  the 
wife  of  Dr.  John  Willard.  Reverses  of  fortune  having  come 
upon  her  husband,  she  opened  a  school  and  resolved  to  de- 
vote herself  to  the  cause  of  female  education.  In  1818  she 
devised  a  plan  for  a  Female  Seminary  of  high  order,  and 
sent  it  to  Governor  Clinton,  of  New  York,  requesting  his 
co-operation  and  legislative  aid  in  carrying  it  into  effect. 
The  result  was  that  the  Legislature  passed  an  Act,  g^rant- 
ing,  thenceforth,  a  portion  of  the  Literature  Fund  to  Female 
Seminaries.  In  1821,  she  established  the  distinguished  Sem- 
inary at  Troy,  an  institution  which  still  remains  an  ornament 
to  the  city  in  which  it  stands,  a  nursery  of  sound  learning, 
and  a  lasting  monument  of  praise  to  its  gifted  founder.  To 
Mrs.  Willard  the  cause  of  female  education  is  greatly  in- 
debted for  the  high  and  noble  rank  it  now  holds  in  the 
United  States.  It  was  through  her  untiring  exertions  that 
the  female  mind  in  this  country  was  first  provided  with  fa- 
cilities for  obtaining  a  knowledge  of  the  Classics,  Mathemat- 
ics, Natural  Philosophy,  and  Metaphysics.  She  died  in 
May  of  the  present  year,  mourned  not  only  by  her  relatives 
but  by  the  hosts  of  her  pupils,  and  the  friends  of  education 
throughout  the  land. 

Miss  Seaver  was  bom  in  Albany,  Vt.,  in  1829.  Her  edu- 
cation was  completed  at  the  High  School  of  Lowell,  Mass., 
where  she  graduated  with  honor,  having  gained  the  respect 
and  afiectioh  of  her  teachers  by  close  attention  to  study  and 
strict  conformity  to  the  regulations.  In  1854,  she  com- 
menced teaching  in  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  and  by  earnest  de- 
votion to  the  interests  of  her  pupils,  soon  attracted  the 
attention  of  her  patrons,  and  won  her  way  to  distinction 
among  an  accomplished  class  of  teachers.  As  evidence  of 
her  success,  she  received  an  appointment  in  the  Normal  and 
Training  School  at  Oswego,  near  the  time  of  its  organiza- 
tion, and  continued  in  it  till  February,  1869,  when  failing 
health  compelled  her  to  leave.  She  returned  to  her  native 
State,  and  died  August  29,  1869.  Such  was  her  devotion  to 
her  work,  that  in  her  declining  hours,  she  regretted  the  ne- 
cessity of  leaving  it  in  what  seemed  to  her  an  unfinished 
state.     Miss  Seaver  was  a  lady  whose  earnestness  and  sym- 
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pathy  at  once  enlisted  the  love  and  confidence  of  her  pupils, 
and  drew  around  her  a  large  circle  of  devoted  friends  who 
deeply  mourn  her  loss. 

The  Hon.  Victor  M.  Rice  was  bom  in  Mayville,  Chautau- 
qua Co.,  N.  Y.,  in  1 8 18.  In  1841,  he  graduated  at  Alle- 
gheny College,  Penn.,  and  in  1844  became  the  associate  pro- 
prietor of  a  popular  private  academy  in  Buffalo.  In  1852, 
we  find  Mr.  Rice  in  the  public  service  as  Superintendent  of 
the  schools  in  the  same  city,  an  office  which  his  enthu- 
siasm and  benevolent  heart  eminently  qualified  him  to  fill. 
Soon  after  the  organization  of  the  New  York  State  Teachers* 
Association,  he  became  one  of  its  members  and  continued 
until  death  to  gfive  it  his  hearty  support.  He  was  chosen 
President  in  1853,  and  presided  over  the  deliberations  of 
the  Association  with  ability  and  impartiality.  But  a  wider 
field  of  usefulness  was  about  to  open  before  him.  In  1854, 
the  Legislature  passed  an  Act  creating  the  Department  of 
Public  Instruction,  and  Mr.  Rice  was  elected  to  the  office 
of  State  Superintendent.  It  is  well  known  that  he/ was 
one  of  the  most  earnest  advocates  of  the  establishment  of 
this  Department ;  the  appointment  was,  therefore,  a  fitting 
reward  for  his  exertions,  and  a  high  compliment  to  the  pro- 
fession of  which  he  was  an  active  member.  Among  the 
more  prominent  reforms  brought  about  during  the  first 
term  of  his  administration,  and  of  which  it  is  understood 
he  was  the  prime  mover,  were,  the  creation  of  the  office  of 
School  Commissioner^  the  abolishment  of  that  of  town  Superin^ 
tcndcnt,  and  the  publication^  by  legislative  authority,  of  the 
**  Code  of  Public  Instruction''  These  were  all-important 
movements  in  the  right  direction.  In  1861,  he  was  elected 
to  the  State  Legislature,  where  he  did  good  service  as 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Education.  The  next  year 
Mr.  Rice  was  again  elected  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction, and,  in  1865,  was  re-elected  to  the  same  high  and 
honorable  office.  During  his  last  two  terms  of  office,  he  se- 
cured the  revision  of  the  "  General  School  Laws,"  and 
greatly  increased  the  number  and  efficiency  of  Teachers* 
Institutes.  It  is  to  him  also  that  the  cause  of  public  educa- 
tion is  chiefly  indebted  for  the  five  new  Normal  Schools. 
And  last,  but  not  least,  to  his  exertions  is  due  in  great 
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measure  the  passage  of  the  Act  which  abolished  the  old, 
odious  Rate  Bills,  and  established  the  glorious  Free  School 
system.  The  part  which  Mr.  Rice  took  in  the  accomplish* 
ment  of  this  important  change,  deserves  a  remembrance 
more  lasting  than  marble  or  bronze  ;  it  will  have  an  immor- 
tality fresh  and  green,  in  the  hearts  of  all  who  shall  drink  at 
the  fountains  of  free  education  in  the  Empire  State.  But 
words  fail  to  do  justice  to  the  enthusiasm,  the  generous  im- 
pulses, and  the  untiring  earnestness  of  his  nature.  On 
the  29th  of  October,  1869,  he  died  of  congestion,  in  the  full 
vigor  of  manhood,  tenderly  loved  by  his  family,  and  highly 
esteemed  by  the  friends  of  education. 

In  closing  the  report,  the  Committee  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing resolutions : 

• 

Whereas,  It  has  pleased  Him  whose  right  it  is  to  rule,  to  remove 
from  us  during  the  past  year,  three  of  our  most  distinguished  and 
esteemed  fellow-laborers ;  therefore 

Resolved,  That  while  it  becomes  us  to  bow  with  submission  to  Jthe 
divine  dispensations,  we  cannot  but  feel  that  in  the  death  of  Mrs. 
Emma  Willard,  Miss  Helen  M.  Seaver,  and  the  Hon.  Victor  M.  Rice, 
whose  counsels  have  so  often  aided  us  in  our  daily  toils,  whose  pre- 
sence and  electric  enthusiasm  has  so  often  cheered  and  strengthened 
us  in  our  annual  gatherings,  that  the  cause  of  education  and  the  pro- 
fession of  teachers  have  lost  three  of  their  ablest  champions  and 
most  devoted  friends. 

Resolved,  That  this  Association  tender  to  the  bereaved  families  of 
the  deceased,  their  deepest  sympathy  in  these  hours  of  darkness  and 
sorrow. 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  sent  to  them,  signed 
by  the  President  and  Secretary  of  the  Association. 


•  >  »  ■  »  I 


CURRENT    PUBLICATIONS. 


MESSRS.  IvisoN,  BiJVKEMAN,  Taylor  &  Co.,  New 
York,  have  added  to  their  already  extended  list  of 
School  Books,  the  following,  heretofore  published  by 
Messrs.  Theodore  Bliss  &  Co.,  of  Philadelphia :  "  Prof. 
Dana's  Manual  of  Geology,"  "  Prof.  Dana's  Text-Book  of 
Geology,"  "  Prof.  Silliman's  First  Principles  of  Chemistry," 
and  "  rrof.  Silliman's  Principles  of  Physics,  or  Natural  Phi- 
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losophy."  They  have  recently  published  "  Greek  Praxis,  or 
Greek  for  Beginners,"  by  Prof.  J.  A.  Spencer.  Also,  "  First 
Steps  in  Music,  by  George  B.  Loomis."  .  This  is  a  brief 
course  of  instruction  in  Music,  prepared  for  the  primary 
grades  of  public  schools. 

Messrs.  Charles  Scribner  &  Co.  have  just  issued  the 
fourth  volume  of  "  Mommsen's  History  of  Rome."  It  well 
maintains  the  character  won  by  those  which  preceded  it. 
The  same  careful  investigation,  and  examination  of  social  as 
well  as  political  changes,  is  noticeable  as  in  those,  and  the 
stoi*y  is  more  fully  told  as  the  situation  increases  in  interest. 
The  period  embraced  is  only  about  thirty-two  years,  from 
the  death  of  Sulla,  to  the  battle  of  Thapsus,  and  the  rise  of 
the  empire.  This  completes  the  work,  so  far  as  the  author 
has  yet  given  it  to  the  world,  and  the  volume  before  us  is 
greatly  increased  in  value  by  the  addition  of  an  Index  to  the 
whole,  which  was  preparea  in  this  country,  and  expressly 
for  this  edition.  Also,  another  volume  of  the  **  Illustrated 
Library  of  Wonders" — "  Wonders  of  Acoustics ;  or,  the 
Phenomena  of  Sound."  It  is  from  the  French  of  Rodolphe 
Radau.  It  has  one  hundred  and  fourteen  illustrations.  267 
pages.     Price,  $1.50. 

Messrs.  Harper  &  Brothers,  Franklin  Square,  New 
York,  have  published  and  added  to  "Trench's  Mathemati- 
cal Series,"  "  Mental  Arithmetic  ;"  combining  a  complete 
system  of  rapid  computations,  with  correct  logic  of  the  so- 
lutions of  problems,  and  the  analyses  of  processes,  by  John 
H.  French,  LL.D.  One  hundred  and  eighty  pages,  finely 
illustrated — price,  50  cents.  "  An  Index  to  Harper's  New 
Monthly  Magazine,  volumes  I  to  XL,  from  June,  1850  to 
May,  1870."  Of  fresh  issues  of  their  Standard  Library  of 
Select  Novels,  we  have  the  following :  "  Which  is  the  Her- 
oine ?"  "  The  Vivian  Romance,"  "  The  Heir  Expectant," 
and  "  Estelle  Russell." 

Messrs.  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York,  have  made  a 
valuable  addition  to  their  list  of  School  Books  in  "  Comell's 
Physical  Geography ;"  accompanied  with  nineteen  pages  of 
maps,  a  great  variety  of  map-questions,  and  one  hundred 
and  thirty  diagrams  and  pictorial  illustrations :  and  embrac- 
ing a  detailed  description  of  the  Physical  Features  of  the 
United  States.  The  engraver  has  handsomely  performed 
his  part,  and  a  cursory  examination  leads  us  to  believe  that 
the  author's  work  has  been  intelligently  and  conscientiously 
done. 

Messrs.  Gould  &  Lincoln,  Boston,  have  published  an 
"  Outline  of  Sir  William  Hamilton's  Philosophy :"  a  text- 
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book  for  Students,  by  J.  Clark  Murray,  with  an  introduction 
by  James  McCosh,  LL.D.,  of  "  Princeton,  New  Jersey, 
U.  S."  Dr.  McCosh  seems  to  be  in  demand  for  Introduc- 
tion-writing. However,  to  permit  him  to  scribble  a  few  re- 
commendatory sentences  and  call  it  an  **  introduction,"  is 
doubtless  a  cheap  way  of  making^  an  "  introduction"  of  the 
book  into  Princeton  College. 

Messrs.  A.  L.  Bancroft  &  Co.,  San  Francisco,  send  us 
**  Bancroft's  School  Diary."  They  claim  that  "  it  is  simple, 
comprehensive  and  cheap." 

Bernhard  Marks,  Principal  of  Lincoln  Grammar  School, 
San  Francisco,  has  published  a  "  Normal  Tract  on  Numer- 
ation and  Notation.*  Also,  a  "  Normal  Tract  on  Common 
Fractions,"  with  a  new  system  of  Cancellation  and  a  brief 
essay  on  teaching  the  subject. 

Messrs.  Dodd  &  Mead,  New  York,  have  added  two  little 
volumes  to  their  "  Juno  Series  :"  "  Juno  on  a  Journey,"  and 
"  Hubert."  They  contain  about  300  pa^es  each,  are  nicely 
illustrated,  and  are  beautiful  and  interestmg  volumes  for  the 
young.  Price,  $1,25.  "  Nelly's  Dark  Days"  is  also  a  very 
neat  little  volume.     140  pages.     Price,  75  cents. 

Henry  L.  Hinton,  New  York,  has  published  "  School 
Days  at  Mount  Pleasant,  including  sketcnes  and  legends  of 
the  Neutral  Ground,  by  Ralph  Morley."  The  volume  is 
dedicated  "  to  the  battalions  of  Cadets,  who  have,  in  suc- 
cessive years,  gone  forth  from  the  time-honored  walls  of 
Mount  Pleasant  Academy,  *  armed  and  euuipped*  for  the 
battle  of  life."  The  work  is  illustrated,  and  is  well  worthy 
a  perusal." 

BOOKS  EXPECTED.— Professor  John  S.  Hart,  Princi- 
pal of  the  New  Jersey  State  Normal  School,  is  preparing  a 
thorough  treatise  on  the  subject  of  Sabbath  Schools,  cover- 
ing a  field  of  effort  in  which  the  author  has  been  actively 
engaged  for  a  number  of  years.     The  volume  will  be  issued 

from  the  press  of  J.  C.  Garrig^es  &  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

Prof.  Chevalier  Roelirig,  of  Cornell,  is  writing  an  extremely 
curious  and  interesting  book  on  the  Indians  of  the  far 
West. — — "  The  Bremen  Lectures,"  by  Drs.  Lange,  Tischen- 
dorf,  etc.,  translated  from  the  German,  by  Rev.  D.  Heagle, 
is  announced,  as  in  press,  by  Gould  &  Lincoln. Mr.  Whit- 
tier  is  reading  the  proofs  of  his  new  volume  of  poems,  and 
constantly  adding  to  its  bulk,  so  that  it  is  yet  impossible  to 

say  exactly  when  it  will  be  out. Ex-Governor  Foote,  of 

Tennessee,  is  writing  a  history  of  "  Venice  and  the  Vene- 
tians."  "  The  Philosophy  of  Art,"  by  Saml.  P.  Long,  and 
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Taine's  "  Art  in  the  Netherlands/'  will  be  republished.- 


It  is  reported  that  John  S.  C.  Abbott  is  preparing  a  history 

of  Prussia. Dr.   Gannett   is   preparing   a   lite  of  John 

Simmons,   founder  of  Simmons'  Female  College. John 

Burroughs,  the  naturalist,  will  soon  have  ready  a  volume  of 

popular  sketches. A  new  edition  of  Mr.  John  Hosack's 

mgenious  book,  **  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  and  her  Accusers," 

is  nearly  ready. Among  the  new  books  announced  is  a 

metrical  version  of  "  The  Arabian  Nights."     It  is  to  appear 

under  the  title  of  "  Pearls  from  the  Orient." A  hie  of 

Napoleon  III.,  with  an  account  of  his  imprisonment  at  Ham 
ana  his  escape  from  the  fortress,  is  announced  in  London, 

from  the  pen  of  his  private  secretary,  F.  T.  Brifault. 

Smith,  Elder  &  Co.,  advertise  a  new  translation  of  the 
*^  Divina  Commedia"  of  Dante,  by  the  Rev.  James  Ford, 
prebendary  of  Exeter ;  and  a  volume  of  "  Essays  of  an  old 

Optimist,'    by  John  William  Kaye. Dr.  Richard  Morris 

has  in  the  press  a  short  elementary  "  Historical  English 

Grammar." Prof.  Max  Miiller  has  a  third  volume  of  his 

**  Chips  from  a  German  Workshop "  in  the  press. A 

grammar  of  the   Siamese  language  is  to  be  published  at 

Bangkok  by  J.  T.  Jones. A  daughter  of  Thomas  Hood,^ 

Mrs.  Brodnip,  has  in  press  a  story  entitled  "  The  Whispers 

of  a  Shell ;  or.  Stories  of  the  Sea." Messrs.  Longmans 

are  preparing  a  uniform  edition  of  Mr.  Disraeli's  novels, 
to  which  the  author  will  prefix  a  new  general  preface. 


MISCELLANEA. 


PROFESSOR  RcEHRiG,  of  Cornell  University,  has 
recently  organized  a  class  in  Chinese.  About  thirty- 
five  students  have  begun  the  study.  The  novelty  of  the 
undertaking,  and  the  immense  field  for  young  men  in  the 
Celestial  Empire  is  a  strong  incentive. 

Dr.  C.  S.  Cartee,  for  many  years  one  of  the  most  popu- 
lar schoolmasters  in  the  city,  has  been  appointed  librarian 
of  the  Public  Library,  Boston. 

Mr.  Horace  Fairbanks,  of  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt.,  has  com- 
pleted   a  library  building,  at  a  cost  of  $50,000,  and   has 

[)resented  it  to  the  town  for  public  use.     He  has  fitted  up  a 
arge  hall  in  the  same  builcling,  for  public  lectures.     This 
he  has  supplied  with  the  new  American  folding  settees. 
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Miss  Etta  R.  Barstow,  a  school  teacher  in  Canton, 
Mass.,  has  been  stoned  to  death.  The  heathen  of  Can- 
ton, Mass.,  are  little  better  than  those  of  Canton,  China. 

In  i8ii  George  Bancroft  was  a  student  at  Philips 
Academy,  Exeter,  N.  H.,  and  recently  he  sent  the  trustees 
two  thousand  dollars  for  a  scholarsnip,  with  a  letter,  in 
which  he  said :  "  A  school-boy  is  forgotten  in  the  places 
of  his  haunts,  but  for  himself,  he  can  never  forget  them." 

Vassar  College  has  a  fund  of  $50,000,  whose  interest  is 
appropriated  to  indigent  students.  The  names  of  those  who 
receive  its  help  are  never  disclosed,  so  that  the  fund  may 
not  involve  any  peculiarity  in  their  relations  to  the  other 
pupils. 

Girard,  in  founding  his  college,  gave  special  instructions 
that  no  minister  shomd  ever  darken  its  doors ;  and  care  is 
taken  to  have  his  injunctions  carried  out  to  the  letter.  One 
daj — as  the  story  goes — a  man  called,  more  noted  for  his 
iniquity  than  for  his  piety,  but  who  always  wore  a  white 
choker.  On  presenting  hmiself  at  the  door,  he  was  politely 
told  that  gentlemen  of  nis  cloth  were  not  allowed  to  enter. 
"  The  devil  they  ain't !"  was  his  response.  "  All  right," 
said  the  attendant,  "you  can  pass  in.  I  was  mistaken  in 
the  man."  The  story  may  not  be  true  nor  of  the  choicest 
style,  but  it  preaches  a  telling  sermon  on  Girard's  nonsense. 

John  Hopkins,  a  wealthy  citizen  of  Baltimore,  is  about 
to  expend  several  millions  ot  dollars  in  building  and  endow- 
ing a  University;  a  Hospital  free  to  all,  without  respect 
to  race  or  color ;  and  an  Asylum  for  Colored  Orphan 
Children. 

The  late  Mr.  John  Simmons,  of  Boston,  has  left  property 
valued  at  $1,300,000  for  the  endowment  of  an  institution  to 
be  called  the  Simmons  Female  College,  for  the  purpose  of 
teaching  medicine,  music,  drawing,  designing,  telegraphy, 
and  other  branches  of  art,  science  and  industry,  best  calcu- 
lated to  enable  tljje  scholars  to  acquire  an  independent 
livelihood. 

The  Franklin  College  building  recently  erected  at  Wil- 
mington, Ohio,  at  a  cost  of  between  thirty  and  forty 
thousand  dollars,  has  just  been  purchased  at  a  sheriff  sale 
by  the  Society  of  Friends.  The  purchasers  will  at  once 
finish  the  building,  and  open  a  college  under  their  auspices.  1 
When  completed  the  building  and  grounds  will  have  cost 
about  $50,000. 

Along  the  Sierra  Nevada,  close  to  the  line  of  snow»  ^ 
plant  grows  of  sizes  varying  from  an  inch  to  two  inches     ^ 
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thickness  and  height,  to  the  dimensions  of  the  largest  cab- 
bages. It  is  known  as  the  snow-cactus,  and  depends  for 
moisture  upon  the  melting  snow.  It  has  been  recently  pro- 
posed to  treat  this  plant  as  a  table-vegetable,  and  it  is  said 
that,  boiled  and  served  up  like  asparagus,  it  is  found 
equally  succulent  and  satisfactory. 

The  average  depth  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  is  set  down 
at  thirteen  thousand  four  hundred  feet,  and  that  of  the 
Pacific  at  eighteen  thousand.  On  the  western  side  of 
St.  Helena,  soundings  have  been  made,  it  is  said,  to  the 
depth  of  twenty-seven  thousand  feet — five  miles  and  a 
quarter — without  touching  bottom. 

In  the  south  of  France  an  immense  business  is  devoted  to 
the  cultivation  of  flowers  for  the  purpose  of  extracting  their 
perfumes.  The  product  of  one  year  has  been  1,475,000 
pounds  of  orange  blossoms,  530,000  pounds  of  rose,  100,000 
pounds  of  jessamine,  75,000  pounds  of  violets,  45  pounds 
of  acacia,  30,000  pounds  01  tuberoses,  5,000  pounds  of 
dafodils,  besides  a  large  quantity  of  lavender  and  many 
other  flowers.  The  odors  are  extracted  by  means  of  fats 
which  absorb  the  essential  oil. 

The  colony  of  Victoria  covers  an  area  nearly  as  large 
as  that  of  Great  Britain,  and  contains  a  population  of 
only  700,000  persons.  The  climate  resembles  that  of  the 
south  of  Spain  and  the  south  of  Italy,  the  mean  temperature 
being  about  58  degrees.  Frosts  are  of  rare  occurrence,  and 
snow  never  falls  except  upon  table  lands  or  the  mountains. 
Of  the  55,500,000  acres  of  land  comprised  within  the  Hmits 
of  the  colony,  nearly  49,000,000  acres  remain  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Crown. 

The  following  figures  are  sufficiently  serious : — In  Birm- 
ingham, with  a  population  of  360,000,  of  which  83,000  are 
children  varying  in  age  between  3  and  13  years,  only  16,000 
children  frequent  inspected  schools,  and  10,000  non-inspected 
schools.  In  Leeds,  with  a  population  of  a  quarter  of  a 
million,  only  12,000  children  were  educated  at  inspected 
schools,  and  7,000  at  other  schools  out  of  58,000  of  a 
scholarly  age.  In  Manchester,  out  of  60,000  children 
25,000  were  scholars  at  inspected  schools.  In  Liverpool 
the  number  was  30,000  out  of  90,000.  These  facts  were 
arrived  at  quite  recently. 

A  YOUNG  lady  who  teaches  music  in  an  academy  in 
Western  New  York,  sent  an  order  to  the  publisher  recently, 
in  which  she  had  spelled  the  words  very  poorly.  She  apolo^ 
gized  by  adding  a  postscript  as  follows:  "You  must  exkews 
this  letter,  as  I  pla  bi  noat  butt  spell  bi  ear." 
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SCIENTIFIC. 

Sugar  is  by  no  means  of  recent  discovery.  It  must  have  existed 
in  China  and  India  for  a  very  long  time,  and  probably  it  was  produced 
there,  almost  spontaneously,  in  a  wild  state.  The  first  writers  who 
mentioned  it,  called  it  Indian  salt.  A  celebrated  Roman  physician  of 
the  name  of  Domitian  said  that,  whilst  by  its  color  and  hardness  it 
resembled  salt,  in  sweetness  it  was  like  honey.  As  is  the  case  even 
now  with  tea  to  a  great  extent  on  the  Continent,  sugar  was  used  by 
the  Romans  for  medicinal  purposes  only.  With  the  importation  of 
the  cane,  however,  into  Eiri-ope — either  by  the  Saracens  or  by  the 
Europeans  on  their  return  from  the  Crusades — sugar  acquired  a  new 
and  greater  importance  as  an  article  of  commerce  and  industry. 
Landed  first  at  Cyprus  and  Sicily,  it  was  thence  carried  into  Madeira ; 
and  at  the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth  century  was  transplanted 
to  Brazil  and  to  several  Spanish  West  India  Islands.  Introduced  into 
Barbadoes,  under  the  auspices  of  a  warmer  temperature  (sugar  thriv- 
ing best  when  the  mean  temperature  is  76  deg.  or  yy  deg.),  it  speedily 
became  a  most  profitable  industry.  The  Caribbee  Islands  followed, 
and  so  great  was  the  avidity  to  cultivate  it  that — laborers  being 
scarce,  and  the  work  of  cultivating  the  cane  in  so  hot  a  climate  by 
white  men  so  very  difficult — the  idea  suggested  itself  of  getting 
negroes  for  the  purpose,  tor  which  the  slave  trade  was  established 
onthe  coast  of  Guinea. 

New  York  will  soon  have  the  distinction  of  owning  two  bridges, 
ranging  among  the  most  magnificent  in  the  world — one  at  her  door, 
and  the  other  within  reach,  so  to  speak — both  amazing  highways, 
■being  pretty  much  of  a  size.  That  on  the  Hudson,  between 
Anthony's  Nose  and  Fort  Clinton,  will  have  a  span  of  about  1,600 
feet,  which  is  just  the  measure  of  the  other ;  but  the  expense  will  no 
doubt  be  different,  on  account  of  the  foundations,  since  the  high 
rocks  of  the  Hudson  river  offer,  as  it  were,  a  foundation  ready  made , 
while,  for  a  "  base  of  operations  "  on  the  Sound,  they  must  begin 
with  diving  cases,  and  make  their  "  hard  pan  "  at  a  great  expense. 
As  it  is  intended  to  construct  the  former  bridge  with  steel  cables, 
securing  the  qualities  of  lightness  and  strength,  the  Brooklyn 
thoroughfare  will  no  doubt  have  the  benefit  of  the  same  material. 

Phosphoric  Acid. — Very  weak  phosphoric  acid  is  a  strong  poison 
for  all  kinds  of  insects,  and  yet  helps  plants,  by  adding  to  the  soluble 
phosphates  in  the  soil,  and  can  do  them  no  harm.  Extensive  use  of 
it  is  predicted  in  agriculture. 

Experiments  have  been  made  at  the  Hotel-Dieu  Hospital,  Paris, 
of  an  electrical  heating  apparatus,  the  trial  of  which  has  been  so  suc- 
cessful that  it  is  proposed  to  warm  all  tl!e  other  hospitals  of  Paris 
with  it,  instead  of  coal . 
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